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• 

•  King  Henry  VIIL]  We  arc  unaccraainted  with  any  dn^' 
macick  pi^ce  on  the  fiibjed  of  Henry  VIII.  that  preened  this  of" 
Shakfp^re;  and  yet  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
appears  the  fallowing  entnr :  **  Nathaniel  Butter]  (who  was  one 
of  our  author's  printers)  Feb.  12,  1604.  That  he  get  c^ood  al« 
lowance  for  the  enterlude  of  K»  Henry  VIIL  before  he  begin  to 
print  it;  and  with  the  wardens  hand  to  yt,  he  is  to  have  the 
fame  for  his  copy."  Dr.  Farmer  in  a  note  on  the  epilogue  to 
this  play,  obferves  from  Stowe,  that  Robert  Greene  had  writtea 
fomewhat  on  the  fame  ftory.    Steevens. 

This  hiftorical  drama  comprizes  a  period  of  twelve  years,  com* 
mencing  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Henry's  reign,  (i^%i,)  and 
ending  with  the  chriftening  of  Elizabeth  in  1 533.  Shakfpeare  has 
deviated  from  hiilory  in  placing  the  death  of  Queen  Katharine 
before  the  birth  of  Elizabeth^  for  in  fad  Katharine  did  not  die  till 
1536. 

King  Henry  VIIL  was  written,  I  believe,  in  i6oi.  See  Am 
Attempt  to  a/certain  the  order  of  Shakfpeare* s  Plays,  Vol.  I. 

Dr.  Farmer  in  a  note  on  tne  epilogue  obferves  from  Stowe,  that 
"  Robert  Greene  had  written  fomethine  on  this  ftory;"  but  diis, 
I  apprehend,  was  not  a  play,  but  fome  hiftorical  account  of  Henrv's 
reign,  written  not  by  Robert  Greene,  the  dramatick  poet,  but  oy 
fome  other  perfon.  In  the  lift  of  *'  authors  out  of  whom  Stowe  s 
Annals  were  compiled,"  prefixed  to  the  laft  edition  printed  in  his 
life  time,  quarto,  1605,  Robert  Greene  is  enumerated  with  Robert 
de  Brun,  Robert  Fabian,  &c.  and  he  is  often  quoted  as  an  authority 
for  fads  in  the  margin  of  the  hiflory  of  that  reign.    Ma  lone. 
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P   ;It-    O    L     O     G    U.    E. 

.^  I  come  no  more  to  make  you  laugh ;  things  now, 
.  Th^t  bear  a  weighty  and  a  ferious  brow, 
/Vli^cJ,  high,  and  working,  full  of  ftate  and  woe, 
;.  "'Such  noble  fcenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow. 
We  now  prefent.     Thofe,  that  can  pity,  here 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear ; 
The  fubjed  will  deferve  it.     Such,  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe. 
May  here  find  truth  too.     Thofe,  that  come  to  fee 
Only  a  (how  or  two,  and  fo  agree. 
The  play  may  pafs ;  if  they  be  ftill,  and  willing, 
I'll  undertake,  may  fee  away  their  (hilling 
Richly  in  two  (hort  hours.     Only  they. 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 
A  noife  of  targets ;  or  to  fee  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motl^ey  coat,*  guarded  with  yellow. 
Will  be  decciv'd  :  for,  gentle  hearers,  know. 
To  rank  our  chofen  truth  with  fuch  a  (how 
As  fool  and  fight  is,^  befide  forfeiting 

*  or  to  fee  a  fellow 

In  a  long  motley  coat,]  Allading  to  the  fools  and  buffoons,  in- 
trodaced  in  the  plays  a  little  before  our  author's  time :  and  of 
whom  he  has  left  us  a  fmall  tafte  in  his  own.     Theobald. 

In  Marfton's  loth  Satire  there  is  an  allufion   to  this  kind  of 
drcfs : 

'*  The  long  foolers  coat,  the  huge  flop,  the  lugg'd  boot, 
•'  From  mimick  Pifo  all  doe  claime  their  roote." 
Thus  alfo,  Nafhe,  in  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  Htwe  ixjtth you  to 

Saffron  Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  1556  :  ** fooles^ 

ye  know,  alwaies  for  the  moft  part  (cfpcciallic  it  they  bee  natucall 
fooles)  are  fated  in  long  coats.**     Stb evens. 
i  fuch  afhvw 

As  fool  and  fight  w,]  This  is  not  the  only  pa({age  in  which 
Shakfpeare  has  diKovered  his  convidion  of  the  impropriety  of 


f^ROLOGUR 

Our  own  braim,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring, 
(To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend/) 
Will  leave  us  never  an  underftanding  friend. 


attics  reprefcnted  on  the  ftage.     He  knew  tbat  five  or  fix  men 

rtth  fwords,  gave  a  very  unfatisfaftory  idea  of  an  amiy»  and 
"^ereforc,  without  much  care  to  excdfe  his  former  pradice,  he 
allows  that  a  theatrical  fight  would  deftroy  all  t^pinkn  of  truths  and 
i-^piv  him  ntver  an  undftftanding  frknd,  Magftit  jngeMih  &  muim 
nihiiominm  hahitifrn  Jim^itx  earner ffi/  error h  c^nftffia^  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  the  coronation  fhown  in  thia  play  m.ty  not  ^jc  liable  ta 
all  that  can  be  objedlcd  againil  a  battle^     Johkson, 

4  , the  Qpinmt  that  'Wf  hriftg^ 

(Ta  make  thni  mh  tme  *we  wtjh  iKf/fW^J]  Thcfc  lines  I  do  not 
undcrftunJ,  and  fufped  them  of  corruption*  I  believe  we  majr 
better  read  thus : 

^ iij^  0pmm^  /W  'we  hrmg 

Or  mah\  that  only  truth  a*/r  n^xu  inttnii,     Johnsoh* 
To  intend  tn  our  author,  has  fomerimcs  the  fame  meaning  ai  Co 
$retfiid.     So,  in  Kiug  Rkbard  III: 

•*  The  mayor  \&  here  at  hand:  Inteftdfomc  fear /' 

•*  Tremble  and  ftart  at  wagging  of  a  ftniw, 
f  I  •*  I/ttendmg  deep  fu  fpicton . ' '    S  t  e  e  v  e  n  5  * 

If  any  alteration  were  neccfTary,  I  fhould  be  for  only  changing 
llhc  order  of  the  wordi,  and  reading  ; 

That  enfy  true  to  m^ie  we  now  intend : 
.  e.  that  now  we  intend  to  fxhthit  only  n^'hat  r>  trne^ 

This  pa fTage^  and  others  of  this  Prologue,  in  which  great  ilrefs 

_.  laid  upon  thr  truth  of  the  enfuing  reprefentation,  would  lead  one 

Lto  fufpe^i,  that  this  play  of  Heniy  thcVUIth*  is  the  very  play 

i»emioncd  by  Sir  H»  Wotlon,  [in  his  letter  of  2  July,  i6i_?, 

iMeitq,  tVmm^  p.  425,]    under  the   dcfcription  of  *'  <j  wrur  /%, 

Ifa^ed  by  the  king's  players  at  the  Bank's  Side]  called,  AH  it  Trut, 

ttrprefenting  fome  prineipal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Vlllth.*' 

■  Toe  ejttraerdimjfy  circf*mjiances   of  fnmp  and  mcjffiy^   with  which. 

Sir  llenry  fays,  that  play  waj  fet  forth,  and  the  particular  incidcnr 

o£  cert  aim  tannmt  Jhut  off  at  ike  kiffg*s  entry  tfi  amaffVf  m  the  Cardmai 

^W&iji^yi  hti/ff  (by  which  the  ilieatne  wai  fct  on  fire  and  burnt  to  the 

xound,)  arc  llrictly  applicable  to  the  play  before  U3.  Mr.  Chamber- 

aine,  in  f^ift^woed'i  Memorials^  VoK  III^  p,  469,  mentions,  **  the 

'  burning  of  the  Gluhe,  or  playhoufe,  on  the  Bankjide^  on  St,  Peter  V 

dav  [t6!j,]  which,  (fays  he]  fell  Q\iihja  feakofthamiffti,  thj^ 
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Therefore,  for  goodnefs*  fake,  and  as  you  are  knowi)^ 
The  firft  and  happieft  hearers  of  the  town,*     ♦^ 
Be  fad,  as  we  would  make  ye :  Think,  ye  fee 
The  very  perfons  of  our  noble  ftory,*^ 

I  know  not  on  what  occafion  were  to  be  nfed  in  the  f^ay/'  Ben 
Jonfon,  in  his  Execration  ufon  Vulcati,  fays,  they  were  i*wo  poof 
chambers.  [See  the  dage-dire^on  in  this  play,  a  litdc  before  the 
king's  entrance.  •*  Drum  and  trumpet ^  chambers  di/charged.**']  The 
continoator  of  Stowe's  Chronicle^  relating  the  fame  accident^ 
p.  X003,  %s  exprefsly,  that  it  happened  at  the  flay  of  Henry 
the  Vlllth. 

In  a  MS,  letter  of  Tho.  Lorkin  to  Sir  Tho.  Puckering,  dated 
London^  this  laft  of  June ^  1 61 3,  the  fame  fad  is  thus  related: 
^*  No  longer  fince  than  yefterday^  while  Bourbage  his  companir 
were  ading  at  the  Globe  die  play  of  Hen.  VIIL  and  there  (hooting 
of  certayne  chambers  in  way  of  triumph,  the  fire  calch'd,"  &c. 
MS.  HarL  7002.     Tyrwhitt. 

I  have  followed  a  regulation  recommended  by  an  anonymous 
oorreipondent,  and  only  included  the  contefted  line  in  a  paren- 
thefis,  which  in  fbme  editions  was  placed  before  the  word  hefide. 
Opinion,  I  believe,  means  here,  as  in  one  of  the  parts  of  King 
Henry  IF.  charader. — ["  Thou  haft  redeem'd  thy  loft  opinion.*' 
King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Vol.  Vm.  p.  585.]  To  realize  and  fulfil 
the  expe^tioDs  formed  of  our  play,  is  now  our  objed.  This 
lentiment  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  general  ftyle  of  diis  prologue,) 
could  never  have  fallen  from  the  modeft  Shakfjbeare.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  prologue  was  written  by  ficn  Jonfon,  at  the 
fevival  of  the  pUy,  in  161 3.    Malone. 

*  ^he  firft  and  happieft  hearers  of  the  tonsm,']  Were  it  neceftary 
to  ftrengthen  Dr.  Johnfon's  and  Dr.  Farmer's  fuppofition  (See 
notes  on  the  Epilogue)  that  old  fien,  not  Shakfpeare,  was  author 
of  the  prologue  before  us,  we  mig^t  obferve  that  Ifappy  appears 
in  the  prefent  inftance  to  have  been  uied  with  one  ot  its  Roman 
fignifications,  i.  e.  propitious  or  favourable  :  «*  Sis  bonus  0,felixquf 
tuis!"  Firg.  Eel.  5.  a  fenfe  of  the  word  which  muft  have  been 
unknown  to  Shakfpeare,  but  was  familiar  to  Jonfon.    Stbbven8« 

*  — —  Think,  ye  fee 

The  very  per/ons  of  our  noble  ftofy,]  Why  the  rhyme  ihould 
baTe  been  interrupted  here,  when  it  was  fo  eafily  to  be  fuppiied, 
I  cannot  conceive.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  neg- 
figence  of  the  prefs,  or  the  tranfcribers ;  and  therefore  I  have  made 
|K>  fcruple  to  replace  it  thus : 

— -«-72Mi,befi>xtye.    Thbobald* 
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As  they  were  living;  think,  you  fee  them  great. 
And  followed  with  the  general  throng,  and  fweat. 
Of  thoufand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment,  fee 
How  foon  this  mightinefs  meets  mifery  I 
And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  1*11  fay, 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 

This  is  fpecious,  bat  At  laxity  of  the  verfification  in  this  pro* 
logue,  and  in  the  following  epik^oe,  makes  it  not  necdiaiy. 

JoB<MOK» 

Mr.  Heath  would  read : 

of  our  hiftoiy.    Steevens. 

The  vrord  ^oty  was  not  intended  to  make  a  doable,  but  merdy 
a  finele  rhyme,  though,  it  moft  be  acknowled^,  a  very  bad 
one,  the  laft  fyllable  ry,  correfponding  ia  found  withy<^.  I  tluxighc 
Theobald  right,  till  I  obferved  a  couplet  of  the  iame  kind  in  tkQ 
epilogue : 

**  For  this  play  at  this  time  is  only  in 
"  The  merciful  conftruftion  of  good  rwomenJ* 
In  order  to  preferve  the  rhyme,  the  accent  muft  be  laid  on  the  laft 
fyllable  of  the  words  wom^«  and  ftory. 

A  rhyme  of  the  fame  kind  occurs  in  The  Knigbi  ofthi  Burmn^ 
PiftUf  where  Mailer  Humphrey  fays :  ^ 

•«  Till  both  of  U8  arrive,  at  her  requeft^ 
•*  Some  Un  mUe^  off  in  the  wild  Waltbam  for^." 

M,  MaiqiTc 
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Persons  reprefented. 

King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Cardinal  Wolfey.     Cardinal  Campeius. 

Capucius,  Ambajfador  from  the  Emperor^  Charles  V. 

Cranmer,  Archbijhop  of  Canterbury. 

'Duke  ^Norfolk.     Duke  i?/' Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Suffolk.     Earl  of  Surrey. 

Lord  Chamberlain.     Lord  Chancellor. 

Gardiner,  5^^^  ^  Winchefter. 

Bijbop  of  Lincoln. '  Lord  Abergavenny.  Lord  Sands. 

Sir  Henry  Guildford.     Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Sir  Anthony  Denny.     Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 

Secretaries  to  Wolfey. 

Cromwell,  Servant  to  WoKey. 

Griffith,  Gentleman^Ufher  to  ^een  Katharine. 

T^ree  other  Gentlemen. 

DoUor  Butts,  Thyfician  to  the  King. 

Garter^  King  at  Arms. 

Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Brandon,  and  a  Serjeant  at  Anns. 

Door-keeper  of  the  CounciUChamber.     Porter^  and  his 

Man. 
Page  to  Gardiner.     A  Cryer. 

^een  Katharine,  wife  to  King  Henry;  afterwards 

divorced. 
Anne  BuUen,  her  maid  of  honour  %  afterwards  ^een. 
An  old  Lady,  Friend  to  Anne  BuUen. 
Patience,  IVoman  to  ^een  Katharine. 

Several  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  dumbjhowsi  Women 
attending  upon  the  ^ueeni  Spirits,  which  appear  to 
her  I  Scribes,  Officers,  Guards,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  chiefly  in  London,  and  Weftminfter;  once, 
at  Kimbolton* 


KING    HENRY   VIII. 

ACT    I.       SCENE    I. 

London.    An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace. 

r 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  one  door;  at  the 
other,  the  Duke  of  BuckinqhaMj  and  the  Lord 
Abergavenny.* 

Buck.  Good  morrow,  and  well  met.  How  have 
you  done. 
Since  laft  we  faw  in  France  ? 

Nor*  I  thank  your  grace: 

Healthful ;  and  ever  fince  a  frelh  admirer^ 
Of  what  I  faw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  ague 

Stay'd  me  a  prifoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Thofe  funs  of  glory,*  thofe  two  lights  of  men. 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde. 

*  Lord  JbergofvennyJ]  George  Nevill,  who  married  Maiy, 
daughter  of  Edward  Sta£R>rd,  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Rebo. 

' afrejb  admirer — '^  An  admirer  undred ;  an  admirer  ftiU 

feeling  the  impreffion  as  if  it  were  hourly  renewed.    Johnson. 

-♦  Thofe  funs  of  glofy^"]  That  is,  thofe  glorious  funs.  The  editor 
of  the  third  fouo  plaufibly  enough  reads — Thofe  fins  of  ^loiy; 
and  indeed  as  in  old  Englifli  books  the  two  words  are  afed  mdif. 
criminatdy,  the  luminary  being  often  fpelt  fon,  it  is  fometimet 
difficult  to  determine  which  is  meant;  ftm^  or  your.  However,  the 
fubfequent  part  of  the  line,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  ex- 
preffion  afterwards,  are  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  the  original 
copy.    Malonb. 

Pope  has  borrowed  this  phrafe  in  his  Imitation  of  Horace's 
EpHlle  to  Augullus,  v.  22: 

"  Tbofifuttf  of  glory  plcaft  not  till  they  fct."    Stbevbhs^ 


10  KING    HENRY    VIIL     • 

Nor.  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde : ' 

I  was  tlien  prefent,  faw  them  falute  on  horfebackj 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together;^ 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  could 

have  weigh 'd 
Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prifoner. 

Nor.  Then  you  loft 

The  view  of  earthly  glory :  Men  might  fay. 
Till  this  time,  pomp  was  (ingle ;  but  now  marry*d 
To  one  above  itfelf.*     Each  following  day 


'  Gujt^fs  and  Arde:']  Guynes  then  belonged  to  the  Engliih, 

9nd  Aide  f o  the  French ;  they  are  towns  in  Picardy,  and  the  vidley 
of  Ardxen  lay  between  them.  Arde  is  Ardres,  but  both  Hall  and 
Holinlhed  write  it  as  Shakfpeare  does.     Reed. 

^  as  they  grew  together;]  So,  in  AlVs  inett  that  ends  nvell: 

•*  I  grow  toymy  and  our  parting  is  as  a  tortured  body."  Again, 
in  A  Mid/ummer  Night's  Dream  :  *•  So  we  grew  together.** 

Steevens. 

— ., —  as  they  grew  together  \]  That  is,  as  if  they  grew  together* 
We  have  the  fame  image  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis: 

*'  a  fweet  ^/vi^r^zr^ ; 

•*  Incorporate  then  they  feem;  hct  grows  to  face." 

Malone* 

^  Till  this  time,  pomp  wasfingle ;  hut  now  marry* d 
To  one  above  it/elf.]  The  thought  is  odd  and  whimfical ;  and 
obfcure  enough  to  need  an  explanation. — Till  this  time  ((ays  the 
fiteaker)  Pomp  led  a  fingle  life,  as  not  finding  a  hufband  able  to 
lupport  her  according  to  her  dignity ;  but  (he  lias  now  got  one  in 
Henry  Vlll.  who  could  fupport  her,  even  above  her  condition,  in 
finery.    War  burton. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  here  difcovered  more  beauty  than  the  author 
intendtd,  who  only  meant  to  fay  in  a  noify  periphrafe,  that  pomp 
nsMU  tucreafed  on  this  occajion  to  more  than  t*wice  as  much  as  it  bad 
rver  been  before.  Pomp  is  no  more  married  to  the  £ngli(h  than 
to  the  French  kin^,  for  to  neither  is  any  preference  given  by  the 
fpeaker.  Pomp  is  only  married  to  pomp,  bat  the  new  pomp  ia 
greater  than  the  old,    JoiiNsoir^ 
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tf 


iBecame  the  next  day's  mafler^  till  the  laft 
'Made  former  wonders  it's;^  To-da\\  the  French^ 
All  clinquant,'  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  Englilh;  and,  to-morrow,  they 
Made  Britain,  India;  every  man,  that  flood, 
Show'd  like  a  mine.     Their  dwarfifli  pages  were 
As  cherubins,  all  gilt:  the  madams  too. 
Not  us*d  to  toil,  did  almoft  fweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting:  now  this  ma(k 
Was  cry'd  incomparable  j  and  the  enfuing  night 
jMade  it  a  fool,  and  beggar.     The  two  kings. 
Equal  in  luftre,  were  now  bcft,  now  worft. 
As  prefence  did  pre  fen  t  them ;  him  in  eye. 
Still  him  ill  praife:"  and,  being  prefent  both^ 
'Twas  faid,  they  faw  but  one;  and  no  difcerner 
Durft  w  ag  his  tongue  in  ccnfure.''     When  thefe  funs 

Before  thh  time  all  pompoas  Avows  were  exhibited  by  one  prince 
only.  On  this  occation  the  Kings  of  England  aud  France  vied  with 
tach  other.     To  this  circumftuncc  Norfolk  alludes*     M.  Mason. 

^  Each  fQliowmg  day 

Became  the  next  days  mafitr^  ilc*]  Dm  ittm  dgcet*  Ever)'  day 
learned  fomething  from  the  preceding,  till  the  concluding  day 
CoUe^ed  all  the  fplcndor  of  all  the  former  iKows,     John  so  k* 

?  v///clinquam,]  PAVgiHierhtg^v^Vi^mmg^  Clarcndan  ufcs  thii 
word  in  hi>  defciiptioa  of  the  Spaaifh  J^egQ  dr  Tatvf, 

Jo  HINT  to  TV. 

It  is  Ukewife  ufed  in  A  Mcm&mhif  Mafquit  &c,  performed  he- 
fore  King  James  ai  Whitehall  in  i6ij,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
Pal fg rave  and  Prince fb  EHzabeth ; 

"  ^— bis  bulkins  cimqmni  at  his  other  attire/' 

'  him  in  tje^ 

Siili him  ift  pmift  i\  So>  Dr^den ; 
"  Two  chiefs 
"  So  raatch'd,  as  each  fccmM  worthicft  when  alone/* 

Jott!fSO**f, 

^  J}utft  luag  his  Ungue  in  ccnfur^.l  Cenfure  for  determination^  of 
which  h  ijd  the  noblcll  ap  pea  ran  ce,     W  a  a  a  u  r  t  o  k« 
Sec  VoL  IIL  p.  179,  n*  J*    Maloni, 
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(For  fo  they  phrafe  thcmj  by  their  heralds  chal* 

leng'd 
The  noble  fpirits  to  arms^  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's  compafs ;  that  former  fabulous 

ftory. 
Being  now  feen  poflible  enough,  got  credit. 
That  Bevis  was  believ'd** 

Buck.  O,  you  go  far. 

Nor.  As  I  belong  to  worlhip,  and  afFed: 
In  honour  honefty,  the  trad  of  every  thing  * 
Would  by  a  good  difcourfer  lofe  fome  life. 
Which  a&ion's  felf  was  tongue  to.  All  was  royal ;  ^ 
To  the  difpofing  of  it  nought  rebeli'd. 
Order  gave  each  thing  view ;  the  office  did 
Diftindly  his  full  fundion.^ 

Buck.  Who  did  guide, 

I  mean,  who  fet  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  fport  together,  as  you  guefs  ? 


*  That  Bevis  *was  helien/dA    The  old  romantic  legend  of  Bevis 
of  Southampton.    This  Bevis  (or  Beavois)  a  Saxon,  was  for  his 
.^rowefs  created  by  William  the  Conqaeror  Earl  of  Southampton : 
of  whom  Camden  in  his  Britamiia. .  Th  b  o  b  a  l  d  • 

^  the  traSl  of  every  thing  &c.]      The   courfe   of  thefc 

triumphs  and  pleafures,  however  well  related ,  muft  lofe  in  the 
defcnption  part  of  that  fpirit  and  energy  which  were  exprefled  in 
the  real  adion.    Johnson. 

4 All  ivas  royal;  &€.]    This  fpecch  was  given  in  all  the 

editions  to  Buckingham;  but  improperly.  For  he  wanted  in^ 
formation,  having  kept  his  chamber  during  the  folemnity.  I  have 
therefore  given  it  to  Norfolk.     W a r b  u  r to  n* 

The  regulation  had  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Malone. 

5  the  office  did 

Diftinaly  bis  full  ftmaion.'\  The  commiffion  for  regulating 
this  feftivity  was  well  executed,  and  gave  exadly  to  every  par* 
dcolar  perfoa  and  aftton  the  proper  pkuce*    Johnson* 
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Nor.  One,  certes/  that  promifes  no  element' 
In  fuch  a  bufinefs. 

Buck.  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nor.  All  this  was  ordered  by  the  good  difcretion. 
Of  the  right  reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  fpeed  him!  no  man's  pie  19 
free'd 
From  his  ambitious  finger.*     What  had  htf 
To  do  in  thefe  fierce  vanities  ?'  I  wonder. 
That  fuch  a  Ijeech  *  can  with  his  very  bulk 


^ cerfes,]    An  obfolcte  adverb^  fignifying— ccrtainlr,  114 

tri^th.     So,  mTheTempeft: 

"  For,  certtt^  thefe  arc  peopje  of  the  iflatid.'^ 
Jt  occurs  agam  in  Othello,  Ad  I.  (c.  i.     Stebvbns. 

'  element — ]    No  ii^itiation,  no  previous  pradlices.    Ele* 

nients  are  the  firil  principles  of  things,  or  rudiments  pf  knowledge. 
The  word  is  here  applied,  not  without  a  eatftchreju^  to  a  perfon. 

Johnson* 

'  no  marts  pie  is  free*d 

From  his  ambitious  finger. '\    To  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  is  a 
proverbial  phrafe.     See  Ray,  244.     Rbed. 

9  fierce  'vanities  ?'\  Fierce  is  here,  I  think,  ufed  like  the 

French  y£fr  iox  proud,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  an  allufion  to  the  mimical 
ferocity  of  the  combatants  in  the  tilt*    Johnson* 

It  is  certainly  ufed  as  the  French  word  fier.  So,  in  Ben  Jonfon'a 
Bartholome'w  Fair,  the  puritan  fays,  the  hobby  horfc  «*  is  9,  fierce 
and  rank  idol."     Steevens. 

Again,  in  The  Rape  ofLucrece: 

**  Thy  'Violent  fvanities  can  never  laft." 
In  TimoH  of  Athens,  we  have — 

•«  O  the  fierce  wretchednefi  that  glory  brings!" 

Malone. 
*  That  fuch  a  keech  — ]    A  leech  is  a  folid  lump  or  mafs.     A 
pake  of  wax  or  tallow  formed  in  a  mould,  is  called  yet  in  fome 
places,  a /fr^c^.    Johnson. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  fingular  propriety  in  this  term  of 
contempt.  IVolJey  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher,  and  in  the  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  ir.  a  butcher's  wife  is  called— Goody  Keech. 

Stkbvbns. 
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Take  up  the  rays  o*  the  beneficial  fun. 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor.  Surely,  fir. 

There's  in  him  fluff  that  puts  him  to  thefe  ends : 
For,  being  not  propp'd  by  ancefl:ry,  (whofe  grace 
Chalks  fucceflbrs  their  way,)  nor  called  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown;  neither  ally*d 
To  eminent  afliftants,  but,  fpider-like. 
Out  of  his  felf-drawing  web,^  he  gives  us  note,* 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king.' 

Aber.  I  cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him,  let  fome  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  fee  his  pride 


J  Out  of  his  fiif-dnwing  i*v^,]     Thus  it  ftands  in  the  firft 
edition*  The  latter  editors,  by  injudicious  corredion,  have  printed : 
Out  of  hh  felf-drawn  lueb*    Johnson* 

* hcgrvej  us  note,]  Old  copy— O  gives  us,  &c.    Corrcfted 

by  Mr*  Stcevens*    M a  l  o  n  e  . 

^  A  gift  that  heaven  gUves  for  him,  *whkb  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king.'\     It  is  evident  a  word  or  two  in  the 
fentence  is  mifplaced,  and  that  we  (hould  read : 

A  gift  that  heaven  gi*ves\  tuhich  buys  for  him 
A  place  next  to  the  king.     Wa&bus.ton. 

It  is  full  as  likely  that  Shakfpeare  wrote : 

gives  to  him, 

which  will  fave  any  greater  alteration*    Johnson* 

I  am  too  dull  to  perceive  the  neceffity  of  any  change.  What 
he  is  unable  to  give  himfelf,  heaven  gives  or  depofits/or  him,  and 
that  gift,  or  depoiit,  bujs  a  place ^  &c*    Steevens* 

I  agree  with  Johnfon  that  we  fhould  read : 

A  gift  that  heaven  gives  to  him  : 
for  Abergavenny  fays  in  reply, 

«*  I  cannot  tell  , 

*«  What  heaven  hzili  given  him:" 
which  confirms  the  joihiefs  of  this  amendment*    I  (hould  other- 
wife  have  thought  Steevens's  explanation  right.    M*  Mason. 
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Peep  through  each  part  of  him:  ^  Whence  ha&  he 

that? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himfelf. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil. 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him. 
Without  the  privity  o*  the  king,  to  appoint 
Who  fhould  attend  on  hira?  He  makes  up  the  file^ 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  for  the  mod  part  fuch 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon :  and  his  own  letter. 
The  honourable  board  of  council  out,^ 
Mull  fetch  him  in  he  papers.' 

^  —  /  can  fee  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him :]  So,  in  Troilus  and  Creffida: 

*•  her  wanton  fpirits  look  out 

"  At  e*very  joint  and  motrvt  of  her  body**     Steevens. 
^  _/i&r  file — ]  That  b,  the  lift.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure:  "  The  greater  file  of  the  fubjeft 
held  the  duke  for  wife."    Again,  in  Macbeth: 

**  1  have  a  fiU 

**  Of  all  the  gentry .'*    Stebvens. 

^  council oitti]  Council  not  then  fitting.    Johnson. 

The  expreffion  rather  means,  **  all  mention  of  the  board  of 
council  being  left  out  of  his  letter."    Steevens. 

That  is,  left  out,  omitted,  unnoticed,  unconfulted  with.  Ritson. 

It  appears  from  Holinfhed,  that  this  cxpreffion  is  rightly  ex- 
pbined  oy  Mr.  Pope  in  the  next  note :  ^without  the  concurrence  of 
the  council.  "  The  peers  of  the  realme  receiving  letters  to  prepare 
themfelves  to  attend  the  king  in  this  journey,  and  no  apparent 
neceflariecaufe  expreffed,  why  or  wherefore,  feemed  to  grudge  that 
fuch  a  cofUy  journey  (hould  be  taken  in  handp— ai;i/i&0ir/  confent  of 
the  ivhole  hoarde  of  the  Counfaille.**     Malone. 

7  Muft  fetch  him  in  he  papers.]  He  papers,  a  verb;  his  own 
letter,  by  his  own  fingle  autnority,  and  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  council,  mufl  fetch  in  him  whom  he  papers  down. — I  don't 
underflynd  it,  unlefs  this  be  the  meaning.     Pope. 

Wolfey  poblifhed  a  lift  of  the  feveral  perfons  whom  he  had  ap. 
X 
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Abbr.  I  do  know 

Kinfmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  leaft,  that  have 
By  this  fo  iicken'd  their  cftates,  that  never 
They  ftiail  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck.  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey.''     What  did  this  vanity^ 
But  minifter  communication  of 
A  moft  poor  iflue  ?  * 

pointed  to  attend  on  the  king  at  this  interview.    See  Hall's /?^/«- 
ir/ri>,  Rymer's /^dr^^ra^  Tom.  XIII.  &c.     Ste evens. 

*  Have  broke  their  baeks  nvi/h  ^Jf'ftg  manors  on  them 

For  this  great  journey  A  In  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Nature^  bl.  !• 
no  date,  but  apparently  printed  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII, 
there  feems  to  have  been  a  fimilar  ftroke  aimed  at  this  expenfivc 
expedition : 

«•  Pryde.  I  am  unhappy,  I  fe  it  well, 

*«  For  the  expence  of  mjne  apparell 
*•  7onjjardys  this  'vyage-'^ 
*•  What  in  horfcs  and  other  aray 
**  Hath  compelled  me  for  to  lay 
*•  All  my  land  to  mortgage* *'     St B B  v e  N  $• 
So,  in  King  John : 

•*  Rafh,  inconiiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
«•  Have  fold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
««  Bearing  their  birth-rights  proudly  on  their  backsf 
**  To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here." 
Again,  in  Camden's  Remains ^  1605;  •*  There  wa?  a  nobleman 
merrily  conceited,  and  riotoufly  given,  that  having  lately  fold  a 
roannor  of  an  hundred  tenements,  came  ruffling  into  the  court, 
laying,  am  not  I  a  mighty  man  that  beare  an  hundred  houfes  on 
mybackc?"    MaLone. 

See  alfo  Dodfley's  ColUaiott  of  Old  Plays,  edit.  1780,  Vol.  V. 
p.  26;  Vol.  XII.  p.  395.     Reed. 

So  alfo.  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy :  '*  'Tis  an  or- 
dinary thing  to  put  a  thoufand  oakes,  or  an  hundred  oxen,  into  a 
fute  of  apparell,  to  wcare  a  whole  manor  on  his  back."  Edit, 
1634,  p.  482.     Whalley. 

*  fVhat  did  this  vanity  ^ 

But  minifter  &€.]  What  eficA  had  this  pompous  fhow,  but  the 
produdion  of  a  wretched  conclufion*    Johnson. 
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Nor.  Grievingly  I  think. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  coft  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man. 

After  the  hideous  ftorm  that  followed,'  was 
A  thing  infpir'd ;  and,  not  confulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy, — That  this  tempeft, 
Dafhing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  fudden  breach  on't. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out ; 

For  France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attached 
Our  merchants*  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aber.  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambaffador  is  filenc'd?* 

Nor.  Marry,  is*t. 

Aber.  a  proper  title  of  a  peace  ;^  and  purchased 
At  a  fuperfluous  rate ! 

9  Every  man^ 
After  the  hideous  fiorm  that  follcnv'd,  SccJ]  From  Holinfhed: 
**  Monday  the  xviii.  of  June  was  fuch  an  hideous  ftorme  of  wind 
and  weather,  that  many  conjedlured  it  did  prognofticatc  trouble  and 
hatred  (hortly  after  to  follow  between  princes." — Dr.  Warburton 
has  quoted  a  fimilar  paffage  from  Hall,  whom  he  calls  Shakfpeare's 
author;  but  Holinfhed,  and  not  Hall,  was  his  author;  as  is  proved 
here  by  the  words  which  I  have  printed  in  Italicks,  which  are  not 
found  10  combined  in  Hall's  Chronicle.  This  fadl  is  indeed  proved 
by  various  circumflances.     Ma  lone. 

*  The  ambaffador  is  filenc'd  ?]  Silenc'd  for  recall'd.  This  being 
proper  to  be  faid  of  an  orator '^  and  an  ambaflador  or  public  minifter 
being  called  an  orator,  he  z^pWesJtleuc'd  to  an  ambaffador. 

Warburton. 
I  underftand  it  rather  of  the  French  ambaffador  refiding  ia 
England,  who,  by  being  refufed  an  audience,  may  be  faid  to  btt 
filenc*d.    Johnson. 

>  A^to^t  title  of  a  peace\\  A  fine  name  of  a  peace.  Ironically. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  0/n?/^r  fluff! 

"  This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear."    Stsivens. 

vot.  xr.  c 
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Buck.  Why,  all  this  bufincfs 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carry'd/ 

Nor.  'Like  it  your  grace. 

The  ftate  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.    I  advife  you, 
(And  take  it  from  a  he^art  that  wifhes  towards 

you 
Honour  and  plenteous  fafttyj  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together :  to  corllider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effeft,  wants  not 
A  minifter  in  his  power:  You  know  his  nature. 
That  he's  revengeful;  and  I  know,  his  fword 
Hath  a  fharp  edge :  it's  long,  and,  it  may  be  laid. 
It  reaches  far ;  and  where  'twill  not  extend, 
.Thither  he  darts  it.     Bofom  up  my  counfel. 
You'll 'find  it  wholefome.     Lo,  where  comes  that 

rock,* 
That  I  advife  your  fhunning. 

Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey,  {tbepurfe  borne  befbre  b$m,) 
certain  of  the  guards  and  two  Secretaries  with 
papers.  The  Cardinal  in  bis  pajfage  fixeth  bis  eye 
on  Buckingham, /z;7i/ Buckingham  on  bim^  both  full 
of  difdain. 

fVoL.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  furveyor?  ha? 
Where's  his  examination  ? 

I.  Secr.  Here,  fo  pleafe  you. 

4  this  hufinefs 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carry' dA    To  carry  a  hufinefs  was  at  thb 
time  a  current  phrafe  for  to  condnd  or  manage  it.   So,  in  thb  Ad  ;^ 

••  he'd  carry  it  fo, 

«*  To  make  the  fcepter  his."    Rebd. 

f  —.i-.  cmtt  that  TQck^  To  make  the  rwk  come,  is  not  very  joft. 

Johnson. 
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JVoL.  Is  he  in  perfon  ready? 
I.  !Secr.  Ay,  pleafe  your  grace. 

ff^OLs   Well,  we  (hall  then  know  more;   and 
Buckinghtm 
Shall  leflen  this  big  look. 

^Exeunt  Wolsey,  and  train. 

Buck.  This  butcher's  cur*  is  venom-mouth'd, 
and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to-muzzle  him ;  therefore,  bcft 
Not  wake  him  in  his  flumber.     A  beggar's  book 
Out- worths  a  noble's  blood.^ 

Nor.  What,  are  you  chaf  d  ? 

A(k   God  for  temperance;   that's  the  appliance 

only. 
Which  your  difeafe  requires. 

Buck.  I  read  in  his  looks 

Matter  againft  me;  and  his  ^ye  revil'd 
Me,  as  his  abjed  objed :  at  this  inflant 


* butcber*t  cur — ]  Wolfcjr  is  faid  to  have  bccQ  the  fon  of 

A  butcher.    Joh  nson. 

Dr.  Grey  obferves,  that  when  the  death  of  the  Dake  of  Buck- 
ingham was  reported  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  he  faid«  **  The 
firft  buck  of  England  was  worried  to  death  by  a  butcher's  dog.** 
Skelton,  whofe  fatire  is  of  the  grofleft  kind,  in  Why  come  you  not 
to  Courts  has  the  fame  refledion  on  the  meannefs  of  Cardinal 
Wolfey's  birth: 

**  For  drede  of  the  houcher's  dog, 

**  Wold  wirry  them  like  an  hog."    Steevbks. 

^  A  beggar's  book 

Out-'worths  a  nobh's  blood.]  That  is,  the  literary  quajificationa 
of  a  bookiih  beg^r  are  more  prized  than  the  high  defcent  of 
hereditary  greatnels.  This  is  a  contemptuous  excUmation  ycit 
naturally  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  ot<hc  ancient,  onletterec^ 
martial  nobility.    Johnson. 

It  oueht  to  be  remembered  that  the  fpeaker  is  afterward  pro- 
nounced by  the  king  himfelf  a  learned  getulenmu.    RijioH. 

Ca 
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He  bores  me  with  fome  trick  :•  He*s  gone  to  the 

king; 
ril  follow,  and  out-ftare  him. 

Nor.  •    Stay,  my  lord. 

And  let  your  reafon  with  your  choler  queftion 
What  'tis  you  go  about :  To  climb  fteep  hills. 
Requires  flow  pace  at  firft :  Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horfe;'  who  being  allowed  his  way. 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advife  me  like  you :  be  to  yourfelf 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Bucic.  1*11  to  the  king; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour*  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipfwich  fellow's  infolence;  or  proclaim. 
There's  difference  in  no  perfons. 

Nor.  Be  ad  vis 'd ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  fo  hot 
That  it  do  finge  yourfelf: '  We  may  outrun. 


*  He  bores  me  nvitb/ome  trick ;]  He  ftabs  or  wounds  me  by  fome 
artifice  or  fi^ipn.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell ,  1 602 : 

"  One  that  hath  guU'd  you,  that  hath  6or'dyou,  fir." 

Stbbvbns. 
9  — »  Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horfe  \\  So,  Maflingcr,  in  The  Unnatural  Combat : 
<*  Let  paflion  work,  and,  like  a  hot-rcin'd  horfe, 
•*  'Twill  quickly  tire  itfclf."    Stbevbns. 

Again,  in  our  author's  Rafe  of  Lucrece: 

•*  Till,  like  2i  jade, /elf  ivill  himfclf  doth  tire.'' 

Malonc. 

* from  a  mouth  of  honour  — ]    I  will  crufli  this  bafe-born 

fellow,  by  the  due  influence  of  my  rank,  or  fay  that  all  diftinc- 
don  of  perfons  is  at  an  end.    Johnson. 

5  Heat  not  a  furnace  &c.]  Might  not  Shakfpeare  allude  to 
Dan.  iii.  22.  ?  "  Therefore  becaufe  the  kinfi;'s  conunandment  was 
urgent,  and  the  foinace  exceeding  hot,  Uie  flame  of  fire  flew 
thofe  men  that  took  op  Shadrach,  M^pHu»  and  A^eduego.'* 

Stbevbns. 
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By  violent  fwiftnefs,  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lofe  by  over-running.     Know  you  not. 
The  fire,  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o*er. 
In  feeming  to  augment  it,  waftes  it?  Be  advis*d: 
I  fay  again,  there  is  no  Englifli  foul 
More  ftronger  to  direft  you  than  yourfelf ; 
If  with  the  fap  of  reafon  you  would  quench. 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  paflion.* 

Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  you ;  and  I'll  go  along 
By  your  prefcription : — but  this  top-proud  fellow, 
(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  fincere  motions,*)  by  intelligence. 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  fee  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treafonous. 

Nor.  Say  not,  treafonous. 

Buck.  To  the  king  I'll  fay't;   and  make  my 
vouch  as  ftrong 
As  Ihore  of  rock.     Attend.     This  holy  fox. 
Or  wolf,  or  both,  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous,^ 
As  he  is  fubtle ;  and  as  prone  to  mifchief. 
As  able  to  perform  it :  his  mind  and  place 
Infeding  one  another,'  yea,  reciprocally,) 

*  If  ivith  the  fap  of  reafon  you  nvouU  quench  ^ 
Or  but  allay 9  the  fire  of  paffion,']  So,  in  Hamlet: 
*'  Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  dillemper 
*'  Sprinkle  cool  patience."    Ste"evens. 

'  fincere  motions y)'\     Honeft  indignation ;    warmth  of  in- 
tegrity.    Perhaps  fiame  not,  fhould  be  blame  not. 

Whom  from  tbefhw  of  gall  I  blame  not.     JoH  N  so  n. 

^  for  he  is  equal  ranjenous,"]  Equal  for  equally.     Shakfpeare 

frequently  ufes  adjedives  adverbially.    See  King  John^  Vol.  VIII. 
p.  176,  n.  6.     Malone. 

7  his  mind  and  place 

Jnfeaingom  another^    This  is  very  fatirical.     His  mind  he 
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Only  to  fhow  his  pomp  as  well  in  France 

As  here  at  home,  fuggefts  the  king  our  maftef  ■ 

To  this  laft  coftly  treaty,  the  interview. 

That  fwaliow'd  fo  much  treafure,  and  like  a  glafs 

Did  break  i*  the  rinfing* 

NoR^  'Faith,  and  fo  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  favour,  fir.     This  cunning, 
cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew, 
As  himfelf  pleas'd ;  and  they  were  ratify'd. 
As  he  cry'd.  Thus  let  be :  to  as  much  end. 
As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead:  But  our  count-car- 
dinal ^ 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well;  for  worthy  Wolfey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it*     Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treafon,) — Charles  the  emperor. 
Under  pretence  to  fee  the  queen  his  aunt, 
(For  *twas^  indeed,  his  colour;  but  he  came 
To  whifpcr  Wolfey,)  here  makes  vifitation; 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview,  betwixt 
England  and  France,  might,  through  their  amity^ 
Breed  him  fame  prejudice  ;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menacM  him :  He  privily^ 


reprefents  as  hichlsr  corrupt ;  and  yet  he  fuppofea  the  contagion  of 
the  /iace  q{  Bm  minUlcr  as  adding  an  infe^ton  lo  It. 

Waabuhton- 

*  fuggefis  /^  Jkivg  mr  mnji^r — ]  Saggtjli^  for  excites. 

War  BUR  TON* 
So,  in  King  Rkhari  li  : 

*'  Suggfft  h  IS  foon-  believing  ad  ve  rfaries . "     S  t  e  e  v  e  ^  s . 
^  ^^our  couni-€ffrdi/fa/ — ]    Wolfe)^  15  afterwards  called  h'ftg 
cardinal,     Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequeat  editors  read — r«irrr-car- 
difiah     Ma  LONE. 

* he  prpvilj  — ^    Hf,  which  U  not  in  tlie  ortginal  copy, 

was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio*    Ma  lone. 
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Deals  with  out  cardinal ;  and^  as  I  trow, — 
Which  I  do  well;  for,  1  am  fure,  the  emperor 
Pay  *d  ere  he  promis'd ;  whereby  his  fuit  was  granted^ 
tErc  ic  was  alk'd; — but  when  the  way  was  made, 
lAnd  pav*d  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  defir'd;— 
iThat  he  would  pleafc  to  alter  the  king's  courfe. 
And  break  the  forefaid  peace*    Let  the  king  know> 
(As  foon  he  Ihall  by  me  J  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  fell  his  honour  as  he  pleafcs^' 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  forry 

To  hear  thi^  of  him ;  and  could  w  iih,  he  were 
Something 'miftaken  in't.-* 

Buck\  No,  not  a  fy liable ; 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  fliape, 
[He  fhall  appear  in,  proof. 

Ettier  Brandon  ;  a  Sergeant  at  arms  before  him^  and 
two  ar  three  of  ibe  guard* 

Bran*  Your  office,  fergeanti  execute  it. 

Sfrg.  Sir* 

My  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  StaiFord,  and  Northampton,  I 


*  ^^^  tbm  the  fardhist 
D&€i  buy  and  fell  his  hQmur  ar  j&i*  ^t^aJ^rl,^      This  was  a  pro- 
Tcrbial  cjtpttflion.    Sec  KiM^  Richard  liL  A«  V,  fe,  iii. 

The  fajDc  phrafe  occurs  alfo  in  Kifig  H^nty  T/*  Part  I ; 

'*  from  bmghi  andfdd  lord  Talbot.** 

Agairit  in  Thr  C^mtdj  ^f  Erron:  *'  It  would  make  a  maji  as  mad 
as  a  buck,  to  be  fa  Imghi  and /aid.'*    Stie  v  ex  »* 
4  ^^__  he  tA^re 
S^miihiHg  miflakeniAV.]  That  is,  that  he  were  foracthing  dlf- 
lirrcat  from  what  he  is  taken  at  fuppofcd  by  you  to  be* 

c  + 
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Arreft  thee  of  high  treafon,  in  the  name 
Of  our  moft  fovereign  king. 

Buck.  Lo  you,  my  lord. 

The  net  has  fallen  upon  me ;  I  (hall  pcrifli 
Under  device  and  pradlice.* 

Bran.  I  am  forry 

To  fee  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  bulinefs  prefent  :*  'Tis  his  highnefs'  pleafurc. 
You  (hall  to  the  Towen 

Buck.  It  will  help  me  nothings 

To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  die  is  on  me. 
Which  makes  my  whiteft  part  black.    The  will  of 

heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things ! — I  obey. — 
O  my  lord  Aberga*ny,  fare  you  well. 

Bran.  Nay,  he  muft  bear  you  company : — The 
king  ITo  Abergavenny. 

Is  pleas'd,  you  Ihall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  further. 

AhER.  As  the  duke  faid. 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king's  plea-' 

fure 
By  me  obeyed. 

Bran.  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  king,  to  attach  lord  Montacute ; '  and  the  bodies 


*  praSUce,"]  i.  c.  unfkir  ftratagem.    So,  in  Othei/o,  Aft  V : 

*'  Fallen  in  the praff ice  of  a  curfcd  flave," 
And  in  this  play,  Surr}',  fpeaking  of  Wolfcy,  fays: 
"  How  came  his  f  radices  to  light  V    Reed. 
.  *  /  am  forry 

7o  fee  you  ta'en  from  liberty^  to  look  on 

The  bufinefs  prefent:']     I  am  forry  that  I  am  obliged  to  be 
prefent  and  an  eye-witnefs  of  your  lofs  of  liberty.    Johnson. 

^  lord  Montacute  \\     This  was  Henry  Pole,  grandfon  to 

George  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  eldeft  brother  to  Cardinal  Pole. 
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Of  the  duke's  cpnfeflbr,  John  de  la  Court/ 
One  Gilbert  Peck,  hh  cluincellor,' — 

Buck.  So,  fo; 

Thefe  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot :  No  more,  I  hope. 

Bran.  A  monk  o*  the  Chartreux. 

Buck.  O,  Nicholas  Hopkins  ?  * 

Bran.  He. 

Buck.  My  furveyor  is  falfe;  the  o'er-great  car- 
dinal 
Hath  Ihow'd  him  gold :  my  life  is  fpann'd  already :  * 
I  am  the  Ihadow  of  poor  Bucking! 


pann'c 
;ham; 


He  had  married  the  Lord  Abergavenny's  daughter.  He  was 
reftored  to  favour  at  this  jun^re,  but  was  afterwards  executed  for 
another  treafon  in  this  reign.     Re  bo. 

^  John  dt  la  Court y'\     The   name  of  this  monk  of  the 

Chartreux  was  John  de  la  Car,  alias  de  la  Court.  See  Holidhed^ 
p.  863.     Steevens. 

9  One  Gilbert  Peck,  bis  chancellor,]  The  old  copies  have  it-— 
his  counfellor\  but  I,  from  the  authorities  of  Hall  and  Holin(hed» 
changed  it  to  chancellor,  .  And  our  poet  himfelf,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fccond  a6l,  vouches  for  this  corredion : 

.  **  At  which,  appear'd  againft  him  his  furveyor, 
*'  Sir  Gilbert  reck,  his  chancellor,"    Theobald* 

I  believe  [in  the  former  inflance]  the  author  wrote— -^w/ 
Gilbert  8cc.    Malonb. 

*  Nicholas /^/i^w/']  The  old  copy  has— Mffi&W  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Theobald  made  the  emendation,  conformably  to  the  Chronicle: 
"  Nicholas  Hopkins,  a  monk  of  an  houfe  of  the  Chartreux  order« 
befide  Briflow,  called  Henton."  In  the  MS.  Nich.  only  was  pro* 
bably  fet  down,  and  miftaken  for  Mich,     Ma  lone. 

5  my  life  is  fpann'd  already  :'\  To /fan  is  to  gripe,  or  inclo/e 

in  the  hand;  to  /pan  is  alfo  to  mea/ure  by  the  palm  and  fingers. 
The  meaning,  therefore,  may  either  be,  that  hold  is  taken  of  my 
life,  my  life  is  in  the  gripe  of  my  enemies;  OT,  that  my  time  is  mea^ 
fured,  the  length  of  my  life  is  no'w  determined.     Johnson. 

Man's  life  in  Scripture  is  faid  to  be  but  a  fpan  long.  Probably 
therefore  \\  means«  when  Ws/pann'd  'tis  ended.    Rbbd. 
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Whofc  figure  even  this  inftant  cloud  puts  on. 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  fun/ — My  lord,  farewell. 


^  I  fim  thtjhaiomi  of  f&^r  Buchti^ham  \ 
Whiif€  figurt  rven  tbtr  inftani  ckmd  put*  on, 
l&y  dark*^tng  m^,fUaf  /mi*}  Thrfe  liaes  have  palTed  jdl  the 
editors.  Does  the  rea^^cr  underftand  ihcm  ?  By  me  they  arc  in- 
Obplseable,  and  mufl  be  left,  1  fear^  lo  fome  happier  fagacity.  If 
ihe  ufage  of  our  author's  time  coutd  2Xiow  fignr^  to  be  taken,  as 
aow^  for  dipHty  or  importam^t  ^^  might  read  : 

Whojf  figUTf  rven  ihh  inftant  iloud  putt  out* 
Bqc  I  cannot  plcafe  myfelf  with  aii_r  conjeiflure* 

Another  expbnatloo  may  be  giverij   Aiinewbat  har[h,  but  the 
bell  that  occurs  to  me : 

/  am  ihefiado^w  of  peer  Buckiftgham^ 
Whtift  figurt  t^'rn  ihh  inflani  thud  puH  %n^ 
whofe  port  and  digt^ity  is  alTumcd  by  the  cardinal^  that  overclouds 
and  opprefTes  me,  and  who  gains  my  place 

Bj  darkening  my  cUar/uft^     Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  has  cxprdTed  the  fame  idea  more  clearly 
in  The  T^wa  Gtntkmtm  of  i^erojia^  Jntmj  and  CUefaira^  and  Kmg 

"  O,  how  this  fpring  af  love  rcfembleth 
*'  Th*  uncertain  glory  of  an  Aprii  A^y^ 
**  Which  now  ftiows  all  the  bcautj^  of  the  fun, 
•*  And,  by  and  by,  a  claud  takes  alJ  away/' 

Antony  remarking  on  the  various  appearances  affumcd  by  the  flying 

vapours*  adds; 

** now  thy  captain  is 

**  Even  fuch  a  body ;  here  I  am  Antony  * 

*'  Byt  cannot  hold  this  vifible  Jhapc*  my  knave," 

Oi  yet  more  appofitdy  in  Kmg  J&ha: 

**  being  but  the  ftiadow  of  your  {on 

**  Becomes  a  fun,  and  makes  your  fon  a  fhadoWi** 

Such  another  thought  occurs  in  the  famous  Hijhfy  of  Th<^*  St/tk/Ij,, 

16051 

'*  He  is  ih^/ubft&ncf  of  my  fiiadmjoed  love," 
Thenc  is  likcwife  a  paiTage  fimilar  to  the  conclufion  of  this,  in 

R^lht  or  tht  BU^dy  Brother  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

**  is  drawn  fo  high,  thai,  like  an  ominous  comet, 

*■  He  darkens  alijQur  ligki*** 
Wc  might  J  however^  read^/cw^/  oni  i.  c.  Jooks^loomily  upon. 

So^  in  Corhimmr^  A^  Vi  fct  i : 
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SCENE     n. 

^be  Council ^Cbamier. 

Cornets.  Enter  King  Henry,  Cardinal  Wojuairy,  tBr 
Lords  of  the  Council,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Officers^ 
and  Attendants.  The  King  enters  leaning  on  tbc 
Cardinal*  sjhoulder. 

K.  Hei^.  My  life  itfelf,  and  the  beft  heart  of  it/ 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care :  I  flood  i*  the  level 


-then 


«'  We/0«/  ttfion  die  morning,  are  nnapt 

«*  To  give,  or  to  forjivc." 
Again,  in  Rom^  and  Juliet ^  Ad  III.  (c.  iii : 

**  Thou  pout'Jt  upoft  thy  fortune  and  thy  love/* 
Wolfey  could  only  reach  Bockingham  through  the  medimn  of 
the  King's  power.  The  Duke  therefore  compares  the  Cardinal  to 
a  cloud,  wnich  intercepts  the  rays  of  die  fon,  and  thrown  a  rioom 
over  the  objefl  beneath  it.  '« I  am  (fays  he)  but  the  (ha£w  of 
poor  Buckingham,  on  whofe  figure  diia  impending  cloud  looks 
gloomy,  having  got  between  me  and  the  fonihine  orroyal  favour.'* 
Our  poet  has  introduced  a  fomewhat  fimilar  i^iol  m  Much  Atk 
about  Nothing: 

**  the  pleached  bower, 

*'  Where  honcyfucklcs,  ripen'd  by  the  fun« 

**  Forbid  the /urn  to  enter  \— like  fiworitis 

*  *  Made  proud  by  p  rinces . ' ' 

To  pout  is  at  this  time  a  phrafe  defcriptive  only  of  infantine 
fullennefs,  but  might  anciently  have  had  a  more  con&quential 
meaning. 
I  fhould  wi(h,  however,  inflead  of 

Ey  dark'tting  my  clear  fun, 
to  read — 

J^'dark'ning  my  clear  fun. 
So,  in  The  Tempeft: 

«'  1  have  ^^-dimm'd 

"  The  noontide  fun."    Steevens. 

The  followinfi;  paflage  in  Greene's  Doraftus  and  Faivnia,  1588, 
fa  book  which  Shaucfpeare  certainly  bad  read,}  adds  fupport  to  Du 
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Of  a  fuU-charg'd  confederacy,^  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok*d  it. — Let  be  call'd  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's :  in  perfon 
I'll  hear  him  his  confcflions  juftify ; 
And  point  by  point  the  treaions  of  his  mailer 
He  (hall  again  relate. 


Johnfon's  conjcfturc :  **  Fortune,  envious  of  fuch  happy  fucceile,— 
turned  her  wheele,  and  darkened  their  bright  Junm  of  profperitie 
with  the  miftie  cloudet  of  mifhap  and  mifery/' 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  has  obferved  chat  Dr.  Johnfon  did  not  do  jufticc 
tp  his  own  eniendation,  referring  the  words  nuhofe  figure  to  Buck^* 
ingham,  wheii  in  fa6l  they  relate  to  Jbadtnu.  Sir  W.  Blackftone 
had  aLready  explained  the  paflage  in  this  manner.    Malonb. 

By  adopting  Dr.  Johnfon's  firft  conjefture,  *•  puts  w//'^  for 
**  puts  oxr,  a  tolerable  fenfe  may  be  given  to  thefe  obfcure  lines. 
<*  X  am  but  the  (hadow  of  poor  Buckingham :  and  even  the  figure 
or  outline  of  this  (hadow  begins  now  to  fade  away»  being  extin- 
guiihed  by  this  impendinc;  cloud,  which  darkens  (or  interpofes 
between  me  and}  my  clear  fun ;  that  is,  the  favour  pf  my  fovereign." 

Blackstone. 

s  .^-^^andthe  heft  heart  of  //,]  Heart  is  not  here  taken  for  the 
great  organ  of  circulation  and  life,  but,  in  a  common,  and  popular 
fenfe,  for  the  moft  valuable  or  precious  part.  Our  author,  in 
Hamiett  mentions  the  heart  of  heart.  Exhaufted  and  efiete  ground 
is  (aid  by  the  farmer  to  be  out  of  heart.  The  hard  and  inner  part 
of  the  oak  is  called  heart  of  oak.     Joh  nson, 

6 flood  V  the  level 

Of  afulUchar^d  confederacy^  To  ftand  in  the  level  of  a  gun 
is  to  ftand  in  a  line  fwith  its  motah,  fo  as  to  be  hit  by  the  (h6t. 

Johnson, 

So,  in  our  author's  Lover* s  Comflaint: 

•*  not  a  heart  which  m  his  level  came 

**  Could  fcape  the  hail  of  his  all  hurting  aim." 

Stcevens. 

Again,  in  our  author's  1 17th  Sonnet: 

**  Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown, 
*'  But  flioot  not  at  me,"  &c. 
See  alfo  Vol.  VII.  p.  6;,  n.  4;  and  p.  85,  n.  7.    Malone. 
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'The  King  takes  bis  ftate.  The  Lords  of  the  Council 
take  their  Jeveral  places.  The  Cardinal  places 
bimjelf  under  the  King^sfeet^  on  his  right  ^de. 

A  noife  within,  crying.  Room  for  the  Queen.  Enter 
the  Queen,  ujbered  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  :  Jhe  kneels,  ^he  King  rifeih  from  his 
Jlate,  takes  her  up,  kijfes,  and  place th  her  by  him. 

^  Kath.  Nay,  we  muft  longer  kneel;  lam  a 
Alitor. 

K.  Hen.   Arife,  and  take  place  by  us: — Half 
your  fuit 
Never  name  to  us;  you  have  half  our  power: 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  afk,  is  given ; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

^  Kath.  Thank  your  majefty. 

That  you  would  love  yourfelf ;  and,  in  that  love. 
Not  unconlider'd  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition.  ^ 

K.  Hen.  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

^.  Kath.  I  am  folicited,  not  by  a  few. 
And  thofe  of  true  condition,  that  your  fubjedts 
Are  in  great  grievance:    there  have  been  com- 

millions 
Sent  down  among  them,   which  hath  flaw'd  the 

heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties : — wherein,  although. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Moft  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 
Of  thefe  exadions,'  yet  the  king  our  mafter. 


^ as  putter-on 

Of  tbtfe  txaaims^  The  inftigator  of  thcfc  exadions;  thcpcfw 
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.(Whofc!honour  heaven  fhicld  from  foil!)  -even  be 

efcapes  not 
Language  unmannerly^  yea,  fuch  which  breaks 
The  fides  of  loyalty,  and  almoft  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor.  Not  almoft  appears. 

It  doth  appear :  for,  upon  thefe  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  *longing,*  have  put  off 
The  fpinfters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who. 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  defperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  thie  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar. 
And  Danger  fervcs  among  them.^ 

fon  who  fuegefled  to  the  king  the  taxes  complained  of,  and  maUd 
him  to  exaa  them  from  his  fubjeds.    So,  in  Macbeth: 
*«  —The  powers  atJove 
•*  Put  on  their  inftruments/' 
Again^  in  Hamlet: 

« «  Of  deaths  fut  on  by  cunning  and  forc'd  caafe."  Ma  lon  b* 
See  Vol.  Vn.  p.  544,  n.  8.    Steevens. 

*  The  many  to  tbem  ' longing i\  The  maTty  is  the  many,  the  train, 
the  people.    Dryden  is»  perhaf»,  the  laft  that  ufed  this  word : 

•*  The  kings  before  their  many  rode."    Johnson. 
I  believe  the  many  is  only  the  multitude ^  the  m  sr«Me^.    Thus,  C«* 
riolanus,  fpeaking  of  the  rabble^  calls  them : 

*'  die  mutable  rank-fcented  many."    Steevens. 

9  And'Ddn^x  ferves  among  them,]  Could  one  eafily  believe^  that 
a  writer,  who  had*  but  immediately  before,  funk  fo  low  in  his 
expreflion,  (hould  here  rife  again  to  a  height  fo  truly  fublime  ? 
where,  by  the  noblefl  ftretch  of  fancy.  Danger  b  perfonalized  as 
ferving  in  the  rebel  army*  and  (baking  the  eftablilhed  government. 

Warburton* 
Chaucer,  Gower,  Skelton*  and  Spenfer,  have  perfonified  Danger. 
The  firft,  in  his  Romaunt  of  the  Rofe\  the  fecond,  in  his  fifth  book 
De  Confejfftone  Amantis  ;  the  third  in  his  Bouge  of  Court : 

•*  With  that,  anone  out  ftart  dangere.'* 
and  the  founh,  in  the  loth  Canto  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  Faery 
^uftn,  and  again  in  the  fifth  book  and  the  ninth  Canto. 

Steevens. 
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K.  Hen.  Taxation  1 

Wherein?  and  what  taxation?— My  lord- cardinal. 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us. 
Know  you  of  'this  taxation? 

fVoL.  Pleafe  you,  fir, 

I  know  bat  of  a  fingle  part,  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  ftate;  and  front  but  in  that  filc^ 
Where  others  tell  fteps  with  me. 

^.  Kath.  No,  my  lord. 

You  know  no  more  than  others :  but  you  frame 
Things,  that  are  known  alike;'   which  are  not 

wholefome 
To  thofe  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet 

muft 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.     Thefe  exaftions. 
Whereof  my  fovereign  would  have  note,  they  arc 
Moft  peftilent  to  the  hearing ;  and,  to  bear  them. 
The  back  is  facrifice  to  the  load.     They  fay. 
They  are  devis'd  by  you ;  or  elfe  you  fuffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K.  Hen.  Still  exadion ! 

The  nature  of  it  ?  In  what  kind,  let's  know. 
Is  this  exadiion  ? 

^.  Kath.  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience;  but  am  bolden'd 


*  — "^froni  but  m  that  fit — ]  I  am  but  primm  inter  fares, 
I  am  but  firft  in  the  row  of  cotmfdlon.    Johnson. 

This  was  the  very  idea  that  Wolfey  wUhed  to  difclaim.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  the  firft  in  the 
row  of  counfdlors^  bat  that  he  was  merely  on  a  level  with  the 
7eft»  and  ftept  in  the  fame  line  with  them.    M.  Mason. 

'  Tm  knonv  no  more  than  others:  &€•]  That  is,  you  know  no  more 
than  other  counfellors,  but  you  are  the  perfon  who  frame  thofe 
things  which  art  aj^erwards  propofed,  and  known  equally  by  all. 
•  M.  Mason. 
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Under  your  promised  pardon.    The  fubjedl's  grief 
Comes  through  commiflionsy  which  compel  from 

each 
The  fixth  part  of  his  fubftance,  to  lie  levy'd 
Without  delay;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam*d,  your  wars  in  France :  This  makes  bold 

mouths : 
Tongues  fpit  their  duties  out^   and  cold  hearts 

freeze 
Allegiance  in  them;  their  curfes  now. 
Live  where  their  prayers  did ;   and  it*s  come  to 

pafs. 
That  tradable  obedience  is  a  flave 
To  each  incenfed  will/    I  would,  your  highnefs 
Would  give  it  quick  confideration,  for 
There  is  no  primer  bufinefs/ 


^  —  tradable  obedience  &c.]  i.  c.  thofc  who  arc  trafbble  and 
obedient^  muft  give  way  to  others  who  are  angry*    Musgravi* 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  people  were  fo  much  irritated 
by  oppreffion,  that  their  refentment  got  the  better  of  their  obe- 
dience.   M,  Mason. 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is — ^Things  are  now  in  foch  a  fituation, 
that  refentment  and  indignation  predominate  in  every  man's  breaft 
over  duty  and  allegiance.    M a l o  n  e. 

^  There  is  no  primer  h\x^n^is,'\  In  the  old  edition : 

There  is  no  primer  bafenefs. 
The  queen  is  here  complaining  of  the  fu£fering  of  the  commons; 
which,  fhe  fufpe^,  arofe  from  the  abufe  of  power  in  fome  great 
men.  But  (he  is  very  referved  in  fpeakine  her  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  it.  We  may  be  affured  then,  that  fhe  did  not» 
in  conclufion,  call  it  the  higheft  bafenefs ;  but  rather  made  ufe  of  a 
word  that  could  not  offend  the  cardinal^  and  yet  would  incline  the 
king  to  give  it  a  fpeedy  hearing.     I  read  therefore  : 

There  is  no  primer  bufinefs. 
i.  e.  no  matter  of  ftate  that  more  eameftly  prefles  a  difpatch. 

Warburton. 
Dr.  Warburton  (for  rcafons  which  he  has  given  in  his  note) 
would  read : 

no  primer  bufinefs : 
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K.  Hen.  By  my  Iifc^ 

This  is  againft  our  pleafurc. 

fVoL,  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  further  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  fingle  voice;  and  that  not  pafs'd  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges* 
If  I  am  traduc'd  by  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties^  nor  perfon/  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing, — let  me  fay, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  muft  go  through.    We  muft  not  flint' 
Our  necefTary  adtions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope*  malicious  cenfurers;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  fillies,  do  a  veflTel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm*dj  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.     What  we  oft  do  beft^ 
By  fick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,^  is 


but  I  think  the  meaning  of  the  original  word  Is  fafficLently  clear. 
No  primer  hajemfi  b  m  mijchkf  fmte  ri/e  or  ready  for  rcdrefs*  So^ 
in  Oikfi/^  : 

"  Were  they  aK/ffW  as  goats,  ai  hot  m  monkies *** 

Stieveki. 
^  If  I  am  tradttc*d  hy  toffguett  'wbkh  nfiihtr  inaiv, 
Mj/acuitter,  n&r  /vr/h»t]  The  old  copy — ^  ignomnt  t^gmu 
But  fuTcly  this  q>i the t  muft  have  been  an  interpolation,  the  ignQrsnct 
of  thefuppofed  (peakeis  being  fuffictcntly  indicated  by  t)xtit  kmn^^ing 
neither  the  facuiiiet  nor  ptrfm  of  the  Cardinal,  I  have>  therefore, 
u"ith  Sir  T.  Hanmcr,  rdlored  the  meafuiej  by  the  prefent  omiiHon, 

Steevens, 
'  Wt  muft  mt  ftint — ]     To  ftint  is  to  Jlop^  to  rrmrJ,     Many 
ioftanccs  of  this  fcnfe  of  the  word  are  givca  in  a  note  on  R^mea 
mnd  Jitliei^  Aft  L  fc.  iii*    Steevens. 

^  To  cope — ]     To  engage  with;  to  eacouQter.     The  word  ii 
ilill  ufed  in  fotne  counties.    Johnson, 
So,  in  At  ym  like  ii  i 

*'  I  love  to  cope  him  in  thefe  fuUen  fits/*    Stie  vtNs« 

*       '    once  fweak  wrf/,]     The  modem  editors  read — sr  weak 

Vol.  XI.  D 
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Not  ours,  or  not  allowed ; '  what  worft,  as  oft. 
Hitting  a  grofler  quality,*  is  cry*d  up 
For  our  beft  ad.^    If  we  fhall  ftand  ftill. 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at. 
We  fhould  take  root  here  where  we  fit,  or  fit 
State  fl:atues  only, 

K.  Hen.  Things  done  well,* 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themfelves  from  fear; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  iflue 
Are  to  be  fear'd.     Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  comniiflion?  I  believe,  not  any. 
We  muft  not  rend  our  fubjedls  from  our  laws. 
And  ftick  them  in  our  will.     Sixth  part  of  each? 
A  trembling  contribution !  Why,  we  take. 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark, and  part  o'  the  timber;* 
And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack'd. 


ones ;  but  once  is  not  unfrequcntly  ufcd  for  /onutime,  or  at  one  time 
AT  otber^  among  our  ancient  writers. 
So^  in  the  1 3th  Idea  of  Drayton : 

"  This  diamond  Ihall  once  confume  to  duft." 
Again,  in  ne  Merry  Wives  of  Windjnr  z-'^**  I  pray  thee,  once  to- 
night  give  my  fweet  Nan  thii  nng."      Again,   in  Leicefter'a 
Commonvjcalth  :  ** if  God  (hould  take  from  us  her  moil  ex- 
cellent majefty  (as  once  he  will)  and  fo  leave  us  deflitute ." 

STEEVEHi, 

9  or  not  allowed ;]     Not  approved.     See  Vol.  III.  p.  386, 

A.  ^.    Malokk. 

•    •  <what  nmrftt  as  ofi. 

Hating  a  grcjfcr  qualitjy'\  The  word  anions  of  great  men  are 
commended  by  tlie  vulgar,  as  more  accommodated  to  the  groflhefs 
of  their  notions.     Johnson. 

V  For  our  heft  aft.]  I  fuppofe,  for  the  fake  of  meafurc,  we  (hould 
Kad — a£tio/r.  Perhaps  the  three  laft  letters  of  this  word  were  ac- 
cidentally omitted  by  the  compoiitor.    Steevbns. 

*  Things  done  ivell,']  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  very  judicioufly  in  my 
opinion,  completes  the  meafure  by  reading : 

Tliiugs  that  are  done  'well.    Ste evens. 

'  From  every  tree,  lop,  baric,  and  part  0*  the  timber ;]  Lop  is  a 
fubftantive,  and  fignifies  the  branches.    WAS.Bua.TON. 
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The  air  will  drink  the  fap.     To  every  county. 
Where  this  is  queftion'd,  fend  our  letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  deny'd 
The  force  of  this  commiflion:  Pray,  look  to't; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

H^OL.  A  word  with  you. 

[To  the  Secretary. 
Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  Ihire, 
Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.     The  griev*d 

commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me;  let  it  be  nois'd. 
That,  through  our  interceflion,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes :  *  I  (hall  anon  advife  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding,  [Exit  Secretary. 

Enter  Surveyor.' 

^.  Kath.  I  am  forry,  that  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham 
Is  run  in  your  difpleafure. 

K.  Hen.  It  grieves  many : 

The  gentleman  is  leam'd,^  and  a  moft  rare  fpeaker. 


^  7%tf/,  through  our  intercefflon^  &C.J  So,  in  Holinfhed,  p.  892  : 
•*  The  cardinally  to  deliver  himfelf  from  the  cvill  will  of  tht 
commons,  purchafed  by  procuring  and  advancing  of  this  demand^ 
affirmed,  and  caufed  it  to  be  bruted  abrode  that  through  his  inter* 
teffioH  the  king  had  pardoned  and  releafed  all  things." 

Steeveits. 

5  EnUr  Survejor,"]  It  appears  from  Holinflicd  that  his  name  wat 
Charles  Knyvet.     Ri  ts o  n. 

*  The  gentleman  is  learned,  &c.]  We  tindcrftand  from  "  The 
Prologue  of  the  tranflatonr,"  that  the  Knyghte  of  the  Siuanne,  a 
French  romance,  was  tranflated  at  the  requeft  of  this  onfortunate 

nobleman.     Copland,  the  printer,  adds,  ** this  prefent  hif- 

tory  comp)'led,  named  Heijas  the  Knight  of  the  Sivmsne,  of  *whom 
linially  is  defcended  my  faid  lord.**  The  duke  was  executed  on 
Friday  the  17th  of  May,  1521.    The  book  has  no  date. 

Stisvbns. 

D   2 
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To  nature  none  more  bound  ;  his  training  fucll. 

That  he  may  furnifli  and  inftrud:  great  teachers. 

And  hever  feek  for  aid  out  of  himfelfJ 

Yet  fee, 

When  thefe  fo  noble  benefits  fhall  prove 

Not  well  difpos'd/  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt. 

They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 

Than  ever  they  were  fain     This  man  fo  complete. 

Who  was  enrolled  'mongft  wonders,  and  when  we, 

Almoft  with  ravifh'd  lifl*ning,  could  not  find 

His  hour  of  fpecch  a  minute;  he,  my  lady. 

Hath  into  monftrous  habits  put  the  graces 

That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 

As  if  befmear^d  in  helL^  Sit  by  us;  you  ftiall  hear 

(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trufl:,)  of  him 

Things  to  ftrike  honour  fad. — Bid  him  recount 

The  fore^recited  pradi ces  ;  whereof 

We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 

ff^oL*  Stand  forth;  and  with  bold  fpirit  relate 
what  you, 
Moft  like  a  careful  fubjed,  have  coUeded 
Out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 

A-  Hen*  Speak  freely^ 

SuH^.  Firil,  it  was  ufual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infeA  his  Ipeech,  That  if  the  king 


"  And  nt^tt  fitk  fir  aid ont  of  himfclf,]  Beyond  the  trcafurca  of 
his  own  mind.     Johnson* 

Read; 

Jftd  m'€T/fei  mi  aut  af  bimfiifi     Tufte^ ^     R  i  T $ai*, 

• •  mhU  btntfiis  — ^^ 

fi^t  'wdi  di/^/dt]     Greif  gifcs  of  nature  and  education,  not 
j  oined  with  good  d  ifpofir ions,    J  o  h  » lo  n  . 

"i if  kicome  ar  black 

4i  if  ht/mta/i  in  helL]     So,  in  QtMh>  : 

**  Her  name,  rfiat  was  as  freili 

**  As  Dian's  vifa^e,  is  now  begrim*d  and  hhck 
**  As  mrn^  own  iace*"     ^TiEViiti* 
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Should  without  iflue  die,  he'd  carry  it*  fo 
Ta  make  the  fcepter  his :  Thefe  very  words 
i  have  heard  him  utter  to  his  fop-in  Jaw, 
Lord  Aberga'ny ;  to  whom  by  oath  he  fnenac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

IVoL.  Pleafe  your  highnefs,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point.' 
Not  friended  by  his  wifli,  to  your  high  perfon 
His  will  is  moil  malignant ;  and  it  ftretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

^  Kath.  My  learn'd  lord  cardinal. 

Deliver  all  with  charity^ 

K.  Hen.  Speak  on : 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail  ?  to  this  point  haft  thou  heard  him 
At  any  time  fpeak  aught? 

SuRr.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins.* 


*  he'd  ^arfy  it — ]     Old  copy — be'L    Correftcd  by  Mr. 

Rowe.     Ma  LONE. 

*  This  dangerous  cwcepiion  in  this  point, '\  Note  this  particular 
part  of  this  dangerous  defign.     Joh  nson. 

*  By  «  fUMn  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins.]     In  former  editions : 

By  a  imin  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Henton. 
We  heard  before,  from  Brandon,  of  one  Nicholas  Hopkins ;  and 
now  his  name  is  changed  into  Henton ;  fo  that  Brandon  and  the 
furveyor  feem  to  be  m  two  dories.  There  is,  however,  but  one 
and  the  fame  perfon  meant,  Hopkins ;  as  I  have  reftored  it  in  the 
t^xt,  for  perfpicuity's  fake ;  yet  it  will  not  be  any  difficulty  to 
account  for  the  other  name,  when  we  come  to  confider,  that  he 
was  a  monk  of  the  convent,  called  Henton,  near  Briflol.  So  both 
Hall  and  Holinfhed  acqi^nt  ifs.  And  he  might,  according  to 
the  cuftora  of  ihefe  times,  be  callpd  Nicholas  of  Henton,  from 
the  place;  as  Hopkins  from  his  family.     Theobald. 

This  miftake,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  made  by  Shakfpeare,  is 
froti)\  2l  note.  It  would  be  doine  too  ereat  an  honour  to  the 
piayeri  to  fuppofe  them  capabjc  of  being  the  author  of  it. 

Stbivbn^ 
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K.  Hen.  What  was  that  Hopkins? 

Surf.  Sir,  a  Chartreux  friar. 

His  confeflbr ;  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  fovereignty. 

K.  Hen.  How  know 'ft  thou  this  ? 

Surf.  Not  long  before  your  highnefs  fped  to 
France, 
The  duke  being  at  the  Rofe,  within  the  pariih 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney/  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  fpeech  amongft  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey:  I  reply'd. 
Men  fear'd,  the  French  would  prove  perfidious. 
To  the  king's  danger.     Prefently  the  duke 
Said,  'Twas  the  fear,  indeed ;  and  that  he  doubted^ 
*Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk;  that  oft,  fays  he, 
Haib/ent  to  me,  wijhing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Court,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 
9I9  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  fome  moment : 
Whom  after  under  the  confeJfton*sfeal^ 
Hefolemnly  hadfwom,  that,  what  hefpoke. 


Shakfpcare  was  perhaps  led  into  the  mifbke  by  inadvcrtcndy 
referring  the  words,  "  called  Hcnton,"  in  the  paflagc  already 
quoted  from  Holinfhed,  (p.  25,  n.  2.)  not  to  the  monaflery,  but 
to  the  monk.     Malome. 

*  The  duke  being  at  the  Rofe^  &c.]  This  hoofe  was  parchafed  about 
the  year  1 561,  by  Richard  Hill,  fometime  matter  ot  the  Merchant 
Tailors  company,  and  is  now  the  Merchant  Tailors  fchool,  in 
Suffolk-lane.     W  h  a  l  l  e  y  . 

^ under  the  confeffion's  feal^-^     All  the  editions  down 

from  the  beginning  have — commfffions.  But  what  commij/ions  feal  ? 
That  is  a  queftion,  I  dare  fay,  none  or  our  diligent  editors  a(ked 
thcmftlvcs.  The  text  muft  be  reftored,  as  I  mvc  correded  it ; 
and  honcft  Holinfhed,  [p.  863.]  from  whom  our  author  took  the 
fubftancc  of  this  paffage,  may  be  called  in  as  a  teftimony. — **  The 
duke  in  talk  told  the  monk^  that  he  had  done  very  well  to  bind  his 
chaplain,  John  de  la  Court,  under  the  feal  of  confeffion,  to  k,eep 
Iccret  fuch  matter."    Theobald. 
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My  chaplain  to  no  creature  livings  hit 

To  me,  Jbould  utter^  with  demure  confidence 

this  paufmgly  enfu*d, — Neither  the  king,  nor  bis  heirs ^ 

{Tell  you  the  duke)  Jhall  prof  per :  bid  himjlrive 

To  gain  the  love '  of  the  commonalty ;  the  duke 

Shall  govern  England. 

^  Kath.  If  I  know  you  well. 

You  were  the  duke's  furveyor,  and  loft  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants:  Take  good  heed. 
You  charge  not  in  your  fpleen  a  noble  perfon. 
And  fpoil  your  nobler  foul !  I  fay,  take  heed; 
-  Yes,  heartily  befeech  you. 

K.  Hen.  Let  him  on : — 

Go  forward. 

SuRr.        On  my  foul,  I'll  fpeak  but  truth. 
I  told  my  lord  the  duke.  By  the  devil's  illufions 
This  monk  might  be  deceived;   and  that  'twas 

dang'rous  for  him,* 
To  ruminate  on  this  fo  far,  until 
It  forg'd  him  fome  defign,  which,  being  believ'd. 
It  was  much  like  to  do :  He  anfwer'd,  Tuji  I 
It  can  do  me  no  damage :  adding  further. 


^  To  gain  iJ^^  hyve — ]     The  old  copy  reads — To  the  love. 

Stebvins. 

For  the  infertion  of  the  word  gain^  I  am  anfwerable.  From  the 
correfponding  paflage  in  Holinihcd^  it  appears  evidently  to  have 
been  omitted  through  the  careleflhefs  or  the  compofitor :  **  The 
(aid  monke  told  to  De  la  Court,  neither  the  king  nor  his  heirs 
(hould  profper,  and  that  I  fhould  endeavour  to  purcbafe  the  good 
njoills  of  the  commonalty  of  England." 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  find  this  corredlion  had  been  made  by 
the  editor  of  the  fourth  foKo.    M alone. 

It  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  all  fubfequent  editors. 

Steeven-8. 

« .for  him,]     Old  copy— for  this.     Corrcfted  by  Mr. 

Rowe,    Malonb. 
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That,  had  the  king  in  his  laft  ficknefs  faird^ 
The  cardinal's  and  fir  Thomas  LoveU's  heads 
Should  have  gone  off. 

K.  Hen.  Ha!  what,  fo  rank?^  Ah,  ha! 

There's  mifchief  in  this  man:— Canft  thou  lay 
further? 

Surf.  I  can,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Proceed. 

SuRr.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  highnefs  had  reprov'd  the  duke 
About  fir  William  Blomer, — 

K.  Hen.  I  remember 

Of  fuch  a  time : — Being  my  fworn  fervant,* 

The  duke    retained  him  his. But  on;   What 

hence? 

SuRV.  If^  quoth  he,  I  for  ibis  bad  been  committed. 
As,  to  the  Tower ^  I  tbougbt, — I  would  have  played 
The  part  my  father  meant  to  a£l  upon 
The  ufurper  Richard:  who,  being  at  Salijbury, 
Made  fuit  to  come  in  his  prefence ;  which  if  granted. 
As  be  made  femblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him.^ 

K.  Hen.  A  giant  traitor! 


9  ^  fo  rank  ?]  Rank  weeds,  arc  weeds  grown  up  to  great 
height  and  ftrength.  What,  fays  the  king,  ivas  he  advanced  to  this 
fitch?    Johnson. 

*  Being  my  fiuorn  fervani,    &c.]     Sir  William  Blomer, 

(Holinlhed  calls  him  Bulmer,)  was  reprimanded  by  the  king  in  the 
ftar-chamber,  for  that,  being  his  fworn  fcrvant,  he  had  left  the 
king's  fervice  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham's.     Ediuards^s  MSB. 

Steevens, 

5  Ha^e  put  his  knife  into  him.]  The  accuracy  of  Holinlhed,  if  from 
him  Shakfpeare  took  his  account  of  the  accusations  and  punifhment, 
together  with  the  qualities  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  proved  in 
the  ffloft  authcnticK  manner  by  a  very  curious  report  of  his  cafe  in 
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fVifL.  Now,  madain^  may  his  highnefs  live  in 
freedom. 
And  this  man  out  of  prifon? 

^.  Katb.  God  mend  all ! 

K.  Hen.  There's  fomething  more  would  out  of 
thee;  Whatfay*ft? 

Surf.    After — ihe   duke   bis  faiber^ — with   ib$ 
knifo^— 
He  ftretch'd  him,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger. 
Another  fpread  on  his  breaft,  mounting  his  eyes^ 
He  did  difcharge  a  horrible  oathj  whofe  tenour 
Was, — Were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would  out^go 
His  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irrefolute  purpofe. 

A  i  Hen.  There's  his  period, 

To  fheath  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  attached  i 
Call  him  to  prefent  trial:  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his ;  if  none. 


Eaftt  Term  J  13  Hen.  VIIL  in  die  year  books  publifhcd  by  atitlia- 
rity»  foU  It  and  12,  edit-  1^97.  After  in  the  moft  exafi  manner 
fetting  forth  the  arrangement  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  the  Pecrs^ 
tht  arraigfimentj  and  other  forms  and  eeremonies*  it  fays :  "  Et 
iffint  fiiit  arreine  Ed^^ar^  Dae  df  Bmkhgh&mj  Ic  derrain  jour  de 
Tcrme  !e  xij  jour  de  Mgj^  le  Due  iU  Norfolk  donques  d^nt  Grand 
feuefchal;  la  caufc  fuit,  pur  ceo  que  il  avoit  entcnd  T  mort  dc 
noftrc  Snr,'  le  Roy-  Car  premieniient  un  Moine  del*  Jhlifj  dt 
HrnHn  in  le  coantie  de  Somer/tt  dk  a  lui  que  il  fera  Roy  6c  com- 
mand' luy  de  obtcnir  le  benevolence  del'  communalce,  &  fur  ceo 
il  dona  ccTtaines  robbes  a  ceft  cntent,  A  que  il  dit  que  le  moine 
ne  onques  dit  ainfi  a  lui,  &  que  il  ne  dona  ccux  dones  a  ceft  intent* 
Donques  auterfoits  il  dit,  ii  Ic  Roy  momft  fans  ilTuc  male,  il  voiil' 
^re  Roy :  &  aaxi  que  il  difoii,  fi  Ic  Roy  av^oit  lui  commis  al' 
prifon,  donques  il  voul'  lui  occire  ove  fon  dagger,  Mes  touts 
cetix  matters  iJ  denb  in  effect,  mes  fuit  trove  coulp:  Et  pur  ceo  il 
avoit  jugemeni  comme  traitre,  ct  fliit  dccolle  le  Ftndrfdj  dei'ani  le 
Fffle  diJ  Pe^ifaoji  que  fuit  Ic  xiij  jour  dc  Mqjf  avant  dit,  Diea  k 
fa  ame  grant  mercy — car  il  fint  trcs  noble  prince  Sc  prudent^  et 
nilrrof  de  lout  couttcfic"    V  it  ill  ant* 
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Let  him  not  feek't  of  us:  By  day  and  night/ 
He's  traitor  to  the  height.  [Exeunt^ 


SCENE     III. 

A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ^  and  Lord  Sands.* 

Cham.  Is  it  poflible,  the  fpclls  of  France  fliould 
juggle 
Men  into  fuch  ftrange  myfteries  ?  * 

'  —  By  day  and  night, "]  This,  I  believe,  was  a  phrafe  an- 
ciently fignifying — at  all  times,  rvery  nvay,  completely.  In  The 
Merry  Wrves  oflVindfor,  Falftaff,  at  the  end  of  his  ktter  to  Mrs, 
Ford,  ftyles  himfelf : 

*«  Thine  own  true  knight, 

«*  By  day  or  night,*'  &c. 
Again,  (I  muft  repeat  a  quotation  I  have  eifewhere  employed)  in 
the  third  book  of  Gower,  De  Confeffione  Amantis  : 

«•  The  fonne  cleped  was  Machayre, 

«•  The  dauehter  eke  Canace  hight, 

•*  By  daie  bothe  and  eke  by  night  *^ 
The  King's  words,  however,  by  fomc  criticks,  have  been  con- 
fidered  as  an  adjuration.    I  do  not  pretend  to  have  determined  the 
exad  force  of  them.    Steevens. 

-  Lord  Chamberlain — ]  Shakfpeare  has  placed  this  fcene  in 


1521.  Charles  Earl  of  Worcdler  was  then  Lord  Chamberlain; 
bat  when  the  kine  in  fadl  went  in  mafquerade  to  Cardinal  Wolfey's 
houfe.  Lord  Sands,  who  is  here  introduced  as  going  thither  with 
the  Chamberlain,  himfelf  poifeffed  that  office.    Ma  lone. 

£^^  Chamberlain — ]  Charles  Somerfet,  created  Earl  of  Wor- 
cefter  c  Henry  VIII.  He  was  Lord  Chamberlain  both  to  Henry  VII. 
and  Henry  VIII.  and  continued  in  the  office  until  his  death,  1 526* 

Reed. 

5  Lord  Sands.]     Sir  William  Sands,  of  the  Vine  near  Baling. 

ftoke  in  Hants,  was  created  a  peer  1 524.    He  became  Lord  Cham- 

berhdn  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Worcefter  in  1526.    Reed. 

•  //  itpojfihle,  the  fpells  of  France  Jhould  juggle 

Men  into  fuch  ftrange  myfteries?]    Myfteries  were  allegorical 
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Sands.  New  cuftoms^ 

Though  they  be  never  fo  ridiculous. 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed. 

Cham.  As  far  as  I  fee,  all  the  good  our  Engliih 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  twp  o'the  face ; '^  but  they  are  fhrewd  ones; 
For  when  they  hold  them,,  you  would  fwear  di- 

redly. 
Their  very  nofes  had  been  counfellors 
To  Pepin,  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  flate  fo. 

Sands.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones; 
one  would  take  it. 
That  never  faw  them  *  pace  before,  the  fpavin. 


fhows^  which  the  mummers  of  thofe  times  exhibited  in  odd  fan* 
tailick  habits.  Myfterie$  are  ufed,  by  an  cafy  figure,  for  thofe  that 
exhibited  mjfteries ;  and  the  fenfe  is  6nly,  that  the  travelled  Engiifh- 
men  were  metamorphofed,  by  foreign  fafhions,  into  fuch  an  un- 
couth appearance,  that  they  looked  like  mummers  in  a  myftery. 

Johnson. 
That  myfteries  is  the  genuine  reading,  [Dr.  Warburton  would 
read — mQckeries'\  and  that  it*  is  ufed  in  a  different  fenfe  from  the 
one  here  given,  will  appear  in  the  following  inflance  from  Dray- 
ton's Shefiferd*s  Garland: 

**  —  even  fo  it  fareth  now  with  thee, 
•*  And  with  thefe  nvi/ards  of  thy  mjfterie," 
The  context  of  which  (hows,  that  by  tvifards  arc  meant /d^//,  and 
by  myfterie  \}Mit  poetic  Jkill,  which  was  before  called  **  mifter  artes." 
Hence  the  myfteries  in  Shakfpeare  fignify  thofe  fantaftick  manners 
ijudi  fafibions  of  the  French,  which  had  operated  z&Jpells  or  enchant^ 
mints.     Henley. 

7  A  fit  or  tivo  0*  the  face  ;]     A  fit  of  the  fiice  feems  to  be  what 
we  now  term  a  grimace ,  an  artificial  cafl  of  the  countenance. 

Johnson. 
Fletcher  has  more  plainly  exprcfled  the  fame  thought  in  The 
Elder  Brother  : 

•*  learnt  new  tongues 

**  To  njary  his  face  as  feamen  do  their  compafs." 

Steevens^ 
•  That  never  faw  them — ]    Old  copy— ^r  *em»    Correded  by 
Mr,  Pope,    Malonb. 
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A  fpringhalt  reign'd  among  them.^ 

Cham.  Death !  my  lord. 

Their  clothes  are  after  fuch  a  pagan  cut  too/ 
That,  fure,  they  have  worn  our  chriftendom.  How 

now? 
What  news,  fir  Thomg?  Lovell  ? 

Enter  Sir  Thqmas  Lqveli. 

LoF.  *Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamatio|i 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is't  for? 

LoF.  The  reformation  of  our  travelled  gallants. 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cham.  I  am  glad,  'tis  there ;  now  I  would  pray 
our  monfieurs 
To  think  an  Englifh  courtier  may  be  wife^ 
And  never  fee  the  Louvre. 

LoF.  They  muft  either 

(For  fo  run  the  conditions,}  leave  thefe  remnants 

9  A  fpringhalt  reigned  amon^  them,'}  Thtftringhah,  or  fpring- 
halt 9  (as  the  old  copv  reads,)  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  horfes,  which 
gives  them  a  convuluve  motion  in  their  paces. 

So,  in  Mideaffes  the  Tnrk^  1610 ;  ** by  reafon  of  a  general 

Jf  ring-halt  and  debility  in  their  hams." 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholometw  Fair: 

"  Poor  foul,  fhe  has  had  2iftringhalt.'*    Steev^ns, 

Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfequent  editors,  without  any  neceffity,  I 
^ink,  for  y^  fpringhalt,  read — ^i^W  fpringhaltt     Malonb. 

*  ■  cut  too,]  Old  copy — cut  /«*/•  Corredled  in  the  fourth 
folio.     Ma  LONE. 

Both  the  firft  and  fecond  folio  read— cut  /a?'/,  fo  that  for  part 
of  tlus  corre^Uoo  we  ase  iu)t  indebted  to  the  fourth  folio. 

Stesvevst. 
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Of  fool,  and  feather,'  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  fas  fights,  and  fireworks r 


-  itii^t  thefe  nmmanft 


OffoQif  und  feather,]  This  does  not  allude  to  the  fimhen 
anciently  worn  in  the  hats  and  caps  of  our  countrymen,  (a  clr- 
cumftance  to  which  no  ridicule  could  juftly  belong,)  but  to  aa 
effeminate  fafhion  recorded  in  Grccne*s  Faretveli /a  FoUy^  1617  j 
from  whence  it  appears  that  even  young  gcntlcmeti  carried  yJiuf  g/ 

feathers  in  their  hands ;  ** ^  we  ft  rive  to  be  counted  womanilh, 

by  keeping  of  beauty,  by  curitng  the  hair,  by  njuearing  plumtt  t>f 
ftaikers  in  Qttt  hands ^  which  in  wars,  our  anccftors  wore  on  their 
heads/'  Again,  in  his  ^i^fir  an  upftari  Cf^urtkr^  1620  ;  "  Then 
our  young  courtiers  ftrove  to  Exceed  one  another  in  vertue,  not  in 
bravery ;  they  rode  not  wkh  fanna  to  ward  (heir  faces  from  the 
wind,'*  &c.  A^n,  in  Ling^ta^  Scc^  1607,  Phantaftes,  who  is  a 
male  ch  ara&ri  is  equipped  w  ith  a  fan,    Steevens. 

llie  text  may  receive  illu  ft  ration  from  a  paflkge  in  Nafhc*s  Lifi 
uf  Inch  Wdtrnt^  1594  :  **  At  that  time  [viz,  in  the  coun  of  King 
Henry  fill*]  I  was  no  common  fquirc,  no  undenrodcn  torch* 
bearer,  /  had  mjfeaihtr  in  my  C4ip  as  hig  as  afi^ig  mihefaret^p^  mf 
Frcn<jh  doublet  gelte  tn  the  belly,  as  fhotigh  (lylce  a  pig  readic  ta 
be  fpitted)  all  my  guts  had  been  pluckt  out,  a  paire  of  fide  paned 
hofe  that  hung  down  like  two  fcabs  filled  with  Holland  checfes^ 
jny  img  flock  thai  fate  clofe  to  my  dock, — my  ramcr  pendant  like 
a  round  lllcke,  ^c.  my  blacke  cloake  of  black  cloth,  otierfprcad- 
ing  my  backe  lykc  a  ihombacke  or  an  elephantes  eare ; — and  in 
confummation  of  my  curiofitie,  my  handca  without  gloves,  &{!  a 
ms  rt  French t* '  &C »      R I T  so  W . 

In  Rowley's  Mauh  at  Midmghtt  Aft  L  fc,  i,  Sim  fays :  '*  Yes, 
yte,  (be  that  dwells  in  Blackfrycrs  next  to  the  fign  of  tbtfi^tiaugt- 

ing  ai  a  feather,^' 

But  Sir  Thomas  Lo veil's  is  rather  an  allusion  to  the  feathers 
which  were  formerly  wora  by  fook  in  their  caps*  See  a  print  oa 
this  fubjed  from  a  painting  of  Jordaens,  engraved  by  Voert;  and 
again^  in  the  ballad  of  Av-ii^j  and  hq  Nenvs : 

**  Aad feather i  ^waggmg  in  a  foil's  faj^>*'     DoucS- 

* fre^^rh]]     We  karn  from  a    French  writer  quoted 

in  Montfaucon's  MQHuments  de  ia  M^narchte  Fraftptfe,  Vol.  IV, 
that  fome  very  extraordinary  fireworks  were  played  off  oa  the 
evening  of  the  laft  day  of  the  royal  interview  betwcf^n  Guynes  and 
Ardres.  Hence,  our  '*  travelled  gallants,*'  who  were  prefent  at 
this  exhibition,  might  have  imbibed  their  fondncfi  for  the  pyro- 
technic art*    STEiviNi, 
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Abufing  better  men  than  they  can  be, 

Out  of  a  foreign  wifdom,)  renouncing  clean 

The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  ftockings, 

Short  bliftcr'd  breeches/  and  thofe  types  of  travel^ 

And  underftand  again  like  honeft  men; 

Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows:  there,  I  take  it. 

They  may,  cum  privflegio^  wear  away  ' 

The  lag  end  of  thcir4ewdncfs,  and  be  laugh 'd  at* 

Sands.  *Tis  time  to  give  them  phyfick,  their 
difeafes 
Are  grown  fo  catching* 

Chjm.  What  a  lofs  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  thefe  trim  vanities! 

Lor*  Ay,  marry. 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords';  the  fly  whorefons 
Have  got  a  fpeeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies; 
A  French  fong,  and  a  fiddle,  has  no  fellow. 

Sands*  The  devil  fiddle  them !  I  am  glad,  they're 
going  i 
{For,  fure,  there's  no  converting  of  them; J  now 
An  honeft  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-fong. 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing;  and,  by *r* lady. 
Held  current  mulick  too, 

Cham,  Well  faid,  lord  Sands; 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  caft  yet. 

Sands.  No,  my  lord; 

Nor  fiiall  not,  while  I  have  a  ftump. 

Cbam,  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  a  going  ? 

1  .^__bliftcr'd  Breethest]  Thus  the  old  copyj  i,  e.  breccha 
ptiffM,  fwcird  out  like  6/tykn.  The  modern  editors  read — haijitrd 
breeches  *  whic  h  has  the  fame  mcanin  g,     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  a  ♦ 

*  'iFCar  m^y — ]    Old  cofj^^wee  away,     Corrcdcd  hi 

ifaefccond  folio.    Malokb. 
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Loy.  To  the  cardinal's ; 

Your  lordfhip  is  a  gueft  too. 

Cham.  O,  *tis  true : 

This  night  he  makes  a  fupper,  and  a  great  one. 
To  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom.  Til  affure  you. 

LoF.  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind 
indeed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us ; 
His  dews  fall  every  where. 

Cbam.  No  doubt,  he's  noble; 

He  had  a  black  mouth,  that  faid  other  of  him. 

Sands.  He  may,  my  lord,  he  has  wherewithal ; 
in  him, 
Spsjring  would  (how  a  worfe  fin  than  ill  dodlrinc: 
Men  of  his  way  Ihould  be  moft  liberal. 
They  are  fet  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  arc  fo; 

But  few  now  give  fo  great  ones.    My  barge  Hays;* 
Your  lordfhip  fhall  along : — Come,  good  fir  Thomas, 
We  fliall  be  late  elfe;  which  I  would  not  be, 
For  I  was  fpoke  to,  with  fir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers* 

Sands.  I  am  your  lordfliip's. 

[Exeunt. 

* My  large JIayt ;]     The  fpeaker  is  now  in  the  kine't 

palace  at  EridenutU^  from  which  he  is  proceeding  by  water  to  Yoni:- 
place,  (Cardinal  Wolfe^'s  houfe,)  now  Whitehall.    Malonb. 


.-•^ 
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SCENE     IV. 

ne  Prefence^Cbamber  in  Tork-Place. 

Hautboys.  A/mail  table  underajlatefor  /ib^Cardinal^ 

a  longer  table  for  the  guejls.     Enter  at  one  door^ 

Anne  Bullen,   ij»i  divers  Lords ^  Ladies^  and 

,  Gentlewomen,  as  guejls ;   at  another  door,  enter  Sir 

Henry  Guildford. 

Guild.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salutes  ye  all:  This  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content,  and  you :  none  here,  he  hopes^ 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,*  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad;  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
As  firft-good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome 

Can  make  good  people.  O,  my  lord,  you  arc 

tardy; 


5  ttohlf  bevy,]     Milton  has  copied  this  word  : 

•*  A  hfvj  of  fair  dames."    Johnson. 

Spenfer  had  before  Shakfpeare  employed  this  word  in  the  fame 
manner : 

**  And  whither  runs  this  he^j  of  /adt\rs  bright  ?'* 

Shepheard*$  Calender.  April* 
Again,  in  his  Faery  ^ueene  : 

*«  And  in  the  midft  thereof,  upon  the  flowrc, 
**  A  lovely  benjy  of  faire  ladies  fate." 
The  word  be<vj  was  originallv  applied  to  larks.  See  the  Gloflaiy 
to  the  Shepheard's  Calender »     M  A  L  o  n  £• 

^  As  firft-good  company,  &c.]    As  this  paflage  has  been  all  along 

pointed,  [As  firft,  good  company,]   Sir  Harry  Guildford  is  made 

to  include  all  thefe  under  the  Jirji  article ;  and  then  eives  us  the 

drop  as  to  what  (hould  follow.     The  poet,  I  am  perfuaded,  wrote: 

As  firft-good  company 9  good  'wine,  goad  'welcome ,  &c» 
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Enter  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sands,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lovell. 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clapped  wings  to  me. 
Cham.         You  are  young,  fir  Harry  Guildford, 
Sands.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  fome  of  thefe 
Should  find  a  running  banquet '  ere  they  refl:ed, 
I  think,  would  better  pleafe  them :  By  my  life. 
They  are  a  fweet  fbcicty  of  fair  ones. 


1.  e.  he  would  have  you  as  merry  as  thefe  three  things  can  make 
you 9  the  bed  company  in  the  land,  of  the  heft  rank,  good  wine,  &c» 

Theobald* 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  mended  it  more  elegantly,  but  with  greater 
Tiolence : 

At  firfi,  good  company,  then  good  'wine,  &c,     Johnson. 

-^  a  running  banquet—]  A  running  banquet,  literally  fpeak- 

ing,  is  a  hafty  refrejhment,  as  fet  in  oppofition  to  a  regular  and 
protrailed  meal.  The  former  is  the  obfedl  of  this  rakilh  peer ;  the 
latter,  perhaps  he  would  have  relinquilhed  to  thofe  of  more  per- 
manent defires.    Steevenb. 

A  running  banquet  fecms  to  have  meant  a  hafiy  banquet.  "  Queen 
Margaret  and  Prince  Edward,  (fays  Habington  in  his  Hifiory  of 
King  Edward  IF.)  though  by  the  Earle  recalled,  found  their  fate 
and  the  winds  fo  adverfe,'  that  they  could  not  land  in  England,  to 
tafte  this  running  banquet  to  which  fortune  had  invited  them."  The 
bajiy  banquet,  that  was  in  Lord  Sands's  thoughts,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  explanation* 

It  fhould  feem  from  the  following  lines  in  the  prologue  to  a 
comedy  called  The  Walks  of  Iflington,  1657,  that  fome  double 
meaning  was  couched  under  the  phrafe,  a  running  banquet : 
**  The  gate  unto  his  whites,  through  which  you  may 
"  Behold  a  pretty  profped  of  the  play ; 
"  A  play  ot  walks,  or  you  may  pleafe  to  rank  it 
"  JVith  that  nvhicb  ladies  love,  a  running  banquet.** 

MaloNs. 

Vol.  XI.  E 
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Loy.  O,  that  your  lordfhip  were  but  now  con-t 
fcffor 
To  one  or  two  of  thcfe ! 

Sands.  I  would,  I  were ; 

They  Ihould  find  eafy  penance. 

Loy.  'Faith,  how  cafyP 

Sands.  As  eafy  as  a  down-bed  would  afford  it. 
Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  pleafe  you  fit?    Sir 
Harry, 
Place  you  that  fide,  I'll  take  the  charge  of  this: 
His  grace  is  entering. — Nay,  you  muft  not  freezc'i 
Two  women  plac'd  together  makes  cold  weather:— 
My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  them  wakings 
Pray,  fit  between  thefe  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith. 

And  thank  your  lordftiip. — By  your  leave,  fweet 
ladies : 
[Seats  him/elf  between  X^i^z  Bullen  and  another 
Lady. 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me; 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  fir  ? 

Sands.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  love  too : 
But  he  would  bite  none;  juft  as  I  do  now. 
He  would  kifs  you  twenty  with  a  breath. 

[Kijfes  her. 

Cham.  Well  faid,  my  lord. — 

So,  now  you  are  fairly  feated : — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  thefe  fair  ladies 
Pafs  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure. 

Let  me  alone. 
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Hautboyu    Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey,  attendedi  and 
takes  his  fiat e. 

Wot.  You  are  welcome,  my  fair  guefts ;   that 
noble  lady. 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry. 
Is  not  my  friend :  This,  to  confirm  my  welcome; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  [Drinks^ 

SjNDS.  Your  grace  is  noble  :— 

Let  me  have  fuch  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks. 
And  fave  me  fo  much  talking. 

fVoL.  My  lord  Sanda, 

I  am  beholden  to  you :  che^r  your  neighbours.-^ 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry ; — Gentlemen, 
Whofe  fault  is  this? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  firft  muft  rife 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord;  then  we  (hall  have 

them 
Talk  us  to  filence. 

Anne,  You  are  a  merry  gamefter. 

My  lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play.' 

Here's  to  your  ladyftiip :  and  pledge  it,  madam. 
For  'tis  to  fuch  a  thing,— 

Jnne.  You  cannot  ftiow  me. 


• fif  I  mah  my  flay.]   i.  c.  if  I  make  my  party, 

Stievbns, 

Rather,  if  I  may  cboofe  my  garni.    Ritson. 

As  the  meafure,  in  this  place,  requires  an  additional  fyllable,  wc 
may,  commodioufly  enough,  read  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer : 
Yesy  if  Imxf  mahmy  play*     Stbsv^vs. 

E   2 
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SjINds.  I  told  your  grace,  they  would  talk  anon. 
[Drum  and  trumpets  within:  chambers  dijcharged? 
WoL.  Whafs  that? 

CnAM.  Look  out  there,  fome  of  you. 

[Exit  a  Servant. 

WoL.  What  warlike  voice  ? 

And  to  what  end  is  this? — Nay,  ladies,  fear  not; 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  you  are  privileged. 

Re-^nter  Servant. 

CuAM.  How  now?  whatis't? 

Serf.  A  noble  troop  of  ftrangcrs ; 

For  fo  they  feem:  they  have  left  their  barge/  and 

landed; 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambafTadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

IVoL.  Good  lord  chamberlain. 

Go,  give  them  welcome,  you  can  fpeak  the  French 

tongue; 
And,  pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  condud  them, 

9 chambers  difcharged,'\     A  chamber  is  a  gun  which  (lands 

ercA  on  its  breech.  Such  are  ufed  only  on  occafions  of  rejoicing, 
and  are  fo  contrived  as  to  cany  great  charges,  and  thereby  to 
make  a  noife  more  than  proportioned  to  their  bulk.  They  are 
called  fittf/w^^rj  becaufe  th'-y  are  mere  chambers  to  lodge  powder; 
a  chamber  being  the  technical  term  for  that  cavity  in  a  piece  of 
ordnance  which  contains  the  combuftibles.  Some  of  them  are  ftill 
fired  in  the  Park,  and  at  the  places  oppofite  to  the  parliament- 
houfe  when  the  king  goes  thither.     Camden  enumerates  them 

among  other  guns,   as  follows:    ** cannons,  demi-cannons, 

chambers,  arquebufe,  mufquet." 

Again,  in  A  New  Trick  to  cheat  the  Drvil,  1636 : 
"  —I  ftill  think  o'  the  Tower  ordinance, 
"  Or  of  the  peal  of  chambers,  that's  ftill  fir'd 
••  When  my  lord-mayor  takes  his  barge."    Steevens. 

*  —  thej  have  left  their  barge,]   Scc  p.  47,  n,  4.    Maloks. 
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Into  our  prefence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  Ihine  at  full  upon  them : — Some  attend  him. — 

[Exit  Chamberlain^  attended.     All  ari/e,  and 
tables  removed. 

You  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we'll  mend  it. 
A  good  digeftion  to  you  all :  and,  once  more, 
I  (howcr  a  welcome  on  you ; — Welcome  all. 

Hautboys.     Enter  the  King,  and  twelve  others,  as 

Majkers^  habited  like  Shepherds,  with  fixteen  torcb^ 

bearers ;  ujber^d  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.     They 

pafs  direhly  before  the   Cardinal,  and  gracefully 

falute  him. 

A  noble  company !  What  are  their  pleafures  ? 
Cram.  Becaufe  they  fpeak  no  Englifh,  thus  they 
pray'd 
To  tell  your  grace; — That,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  fo  noble  and  fo  fair  aflembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  lefs. 


'  Enter  the  King,  and  twi)el*ve  others ,  as  Mafiers^  For  an  accoant 
of  thb  mafquerade  fee  Holinftied,  Vol.  11.  p.  921.     Ste evens. 

The  account  of  this  mafquerade  was  firfl  given  by  Cavendiih,  in 
his  Life  of  IVolfey,  which  was  written  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary; 
from  which  Stowe  and  Holinfhed  copied  it.  Cavenduh  was  him- 
felf  prefent.  Before  the  king,  &c.  began  to  dance,  they  requefted 
leave  (fays  Cavendifh)  to  accompany  the  ladies  at  mumchance. 
Leave  being  granted »  **  then  went  the  mafquers,  and  firft  falated 
all  the  dames,  and  then  returned  to  the  mod  worthieft,  and  then 
opened  the  great  cup  of  gold  filled  with  crownes,  and  other  pieces 
to  caft  at. — Thus  perulme  all  the  gentlewomen,  of  fomc  they 
wonne,  and  to  fomc  they  loft.  And  having  viewed  all  the  ladies 
they  returned  to  the  Cardinal  'with  great  reverence^  pouring  downe 
all  their  gold,  which  was  above  two  hundred  crownes.  At  all, 
quoth  the  Cardinal,  and  cafting  the  die,  he  wonne  it ;  whereat  was 
made  great  joy."    Life  of  IVolfeyt  p-  22,  edit.  1641.    Malone. 
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Out  of  the  great  refpedl  they  bear  to  beauty. 
But  leave  their  flocks ;  and,  under  your  feir  conduft^ 
Crave  leave  to  view  thefe  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

fVoL.  Say,  lord  chamberlain^ 

They  have  done  my  poor  houfe  grace;  for  which 

I  pay  them 
A  thoufand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their  plea* 
fures. 
[Ladies  chofenfor  the  dance,     l^be  King  choofes 
Anne  Bullen. 

K.  Hen.  The  fairefl:  hand  I  ever  touched  I   O, 
beauty. 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee.  [Mufick.  Dance. 

IVoL.  My  lord, — 

Cham.  Your  grace? 

IVoL.  Pray,  tell  them  thus  much  from  me : 

There  fhould  be  one  amongft  them,  by  his  perfon^ 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myfelf ;  to  whom. 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 
I  would  furrender  it. 

Cham.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Cham,  goes  to  the  company^  and  returns. 

fFoL.  What  fay  they  ? 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confefs. 

There  is,  indeed ;  which  they  would  have  your  grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it/ 

IVoL.  Let  me  fee  then. — 

[Comes  from  bisjiate. 
By  all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen; — Here  Til 

make 
My  royal  choice. 

^ take  //.]    That  is,  take  the  chief  phcc.    Johnson. 

I 


I 
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K.  Hen.  You  have  found  him,  cardinal : ' 

You  hold  a  fair  aflembly ;  you  do  well,  lord : 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal^ 
I  Ihould  judge  now  unhappily.® 

/FoL*  I  am  glad. 

Your  grace  is  grown  fo  pleafant. 

K.  Hen,  My  lord  chamberlain, 

Pr'ythee,  come  hither:  What  fair  lady's  that? 

Cbam,  An't  pleafe  your  grace,  fir  Thomas  Bui- 
len's  daughter. 
The  vifcount  Rochford,  one  of  her  highnefsi  women. 

K.Hen,  By  heaven,  (he  is  a  dainty  one. — Sweet- 
heart, 
I  were  unmannerly,  to  take  you  out. 
And  not  to  kifs  you  J — A  health,  gentlemen. 
Let  it  go  round- 

•  Ynuhtrui  f&undhtm^  mrdinal :'\  Holinfhed  fays  the  Cardinal 
jniflook,  and  pitched  upon  fir  Edward  NcvitJc^  upon  which  the 
king  laughed,  and  pulled  off  both  his  own  mafk  and  fit  Edward'*, 
EduuanL 's  MSS*     Steivens, 

*  Ufihfjffiiy,^     That  ii^   uniuekiij^  mtfchi^^&ttfy* 

JoHNSOK. 

So,  in  A  merye  Jfjh  af  a  Man  calied  H^ywirglar^  bl*  !,  no  date  t 

** in  fuch  manner  coldc  he  clokc  saxd  hyde  his  mtha^pinffft  and 

falfneffe/*    Ste  evens, 

Sw  Vol.  IV,  p.  440,  Q.  g.    Ma  LONE. 
'^  I  mterv  unmannerlj^  iv  i^k^ytm  oui^ 
And  mt  to  ki/sjmV\     A  kifs  was  anciendy  the  cflabliihcd  fee 
of  a  lady*s  partner,     80,  in  //  DtnUgu^  bef-wfts  Cuflom  and  Vetitk^ 
tQUCtming  tht  Ufo  and  Abujt  ^f  Dannchig  and  Minfirtlfee^  bL  L   no 
date,  **  Imprinted  at  London,  at  the  long  fliop  adjoining  unto 
faint  Mildred's  church  in  the  Pultrie,  by  John  AUde;" 
"  But  fome  reply,  what  foole  would  danncc, 

♦'  If  that  when  daunce  is  doon, 
•*  He  may  not  have  at  Jadyes  Upi 
'*  That  which  in  daunce  he  woon  ?"    StESVEifs. 

S«e  Vol.  HI.  p.  41 ,  a.  6.    Ma  lone. 

E4 
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JVoL.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  banquet  ready 
I'  the  privy  chamber? 

LoF.  Yes,  my  lord. 

ff^oL.  Your  grace, 

I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated.® 

K.  Hen.  I  fear,  too  much. 

JVoL.  There's  frefher  air,  my  lord. 

In  the  next  chamber. 

K.  Hen.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one. — Sweet 
partner. 
I  muft  not  yet  fprfake  you : — Let's  be  merry; — 
Good  my  lord  cardinal,  I  have  half  a  dozen  healths 
To  drink  to  thefe  fair  ladies,  and  a  meafure 
To  lead  them  once  again;  and  then  let's  dream 
Who's  beft  in  favour. — Let  the  mufick  knock  it.^ 

[Exeunt ,  with  trumpets. 

This  cuflom  is  ftil]  prevalent,  among  the  country  people,  in 
many,  perhaps  all,  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  the  fiddler  thinks 
his  young  couple  have  had  mufick  enough,  he  makes  his  inftrument 
fqueak  out  two  notes  which  all  underfland  to  fay — Iti/s  her! 

RiTSOir, 

•  a  little  heated.^     The  king  on  being  difcovered  and  dc- 

fired  by  Wolfey  to  take  his  place,  faid  that  he  would  **  firft  go 
and  (hift  him  :  and  thereupon,  went  into  the  Cardinal's  bedcham- 
ber, where  was  a  great  fare  prepared  for  him,  and  there  he  new 
appareled  himfelfe  with  rich  and  princely  garments.  And  in  the 
king's  abfcnce  the  difhes  of  the  banquet  were  cleane  taken  awavj 
and  the  tables  covered  with  new  and /^ir/«/wr^  clothes. — Then  the 
king  took  his  feat  under  the  cloath  of  eftate,  commanding  every 
perlon  to  fit  flill  as  before ;  and  then  came  in  a  new  banquet  before 
nis  majeflie  of  tnvo  hundred  dijhes,  and  fo  they  pafTed  the  night  in 
banqueting  and  dancing  untill  morning."  Cavendifh's  Life  of 
Wolfey.     Ma  LONE. 

'^  Let  the  mufick  knock  //.]     So,  in  Antonio  and  Mellida^ 

Part  I.  1602  : 

*'  Fla.  Faith,  the  fong  will  feem  to  come  off  hardly. 

"  Catx.    Troth,   not  a  whit,   if  you  feem  to  come  off 
quickly. 

«•  Fla.  PertCatzo,  knock  it  then.*'    Steevins. 
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ACT    11.        SCENE    I. 

A  Street. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1.  Gent.  Whither  away  fo  fall? 

2.  Gent.  O, — God  fave  you !  * 
Even  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  fhall  become 

Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1.  GiEivr.  ril  fave  you 
That  labour,  fir.    All's  now  done,  but  the  ceremony 
Of  bringing  back  the  prifoner. 

2.  Gent.  Were  you  there  ? 

1.  GENr.  Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 

2.  Gent.  Pray^  fpeak,  what  has  happened? 

1.  Gent.  You  may  guefs  quickly  what. 

2.  Guur.  Is  he  found  guilty? 

1 .  Gent.  Yes,  truly,  is  he,  and  condemned  upon  it. 

2.  Gent.  I  am  forry  for't. 

1.  Gent.  So  are  a  number  more. 

2.  Gent.  But,  pray,  how  pafs'd  it? 

I .  GjsArr.  I'll  tell  you  in  a  Kttle.  The  great  duke 
Came  to  the  bar ;  where,  to  his  accufations. 
He  pleaded  ftill,  not  guilty,  and  alledg'd 
Many  Iharp  reafons  to  defeat  the  law. 
The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urg'd  on  the  examinations,  proofs,  confeflions 
Of  divers  witnefles ;  which  the  duke  defir'd 


a  O — God  fave  jouf]    Surely,  (with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer)  wc 
(hould  complete  the  meafure  by  reading : 
O,  fir,  God/avfjofif    Stbsvbns. 
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To  him  brought,  viva  voce,  to  his  face : 
At  which  appeared  againft  him,  his  furveyor ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor;  and  John  Courts 
Confcflbr  to  him ;  with  that  devil-monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mifchief. 

2.  Gent.  That  was  he. 

That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

I.Gent.  The  fame. 

All  thefe  accus*d  him  ftrongly ;  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could 

not: 
And  fo  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence. 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treafon.     Much 
He  fpoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten.* 

2.  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  himfelf  ? 

1 .  Gent.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,— 

to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgement, — he  was  ftirr'd 
With  fuch  an  agony,  he  fweat  extremely,' 
And  fomething  fpoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  hafty : 
But  he  fell  to  himfelf  again,  and,  fweetly. 
In  all  the  reft  fhow*d  a  moft  noble  patience. 

2.  Gent.  I  do  not  think,  he  fears  death. 

1 .  Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not. 
He  never  was  fo  womanifh ;  the  caufe 

He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

2.  Gent.  Certainly, 
The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 


*  Pfas  either  pitied  in  him,  or  for^Uen.'\     Either  produced  no 
tfft^,  or  produced  only  ine£fedual  pity.    Malone. 

'  be  fweat  extremely,']     This  circumftance  is  taken  from 

Holinfhed. — **  After  he  was  found  guilty,  the  duke  was  brought 
to  the  bar,  fore-chafing,  ^nAfwtat  maruehitflj."    Sti evens. 
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I*  Gent,  *Tis  likely, 

By  all  conjedures:  Firft,  Kildare's  attainder. 
Then  deputy  of  rreland;  who  removed, 
Earl  Surrey  was  fent  thither,  and  in  haftc  too. 
Left  he  fliould  help  his  father. 

2.  Gent,  That  trick  of  ftate 

Was  a  deep  envious  one, 

1.  Gent,  At  his  return. 

No  doubt,  he  wilt  requite  it*     This  is  noted. 
And  generally;  whoever  the  king  favours. 
The  cardinal  inftantly  will  find  employment. 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

2,  Gbmt,  All  the  commons 
Hate  him  pernicioufly,  and,  o'  my  confcience^ 
VVifh  him  ten  fathom  deep:  this  duke  as  much 
They  love  and  dote  on ;  call  him,  bounteous  Buck-* 

ingham, 
The  mirror  of  all  courtefy ;  * — 

I .  Gent.  Stay  there,  fir. 

And  fee  the  noble  ruln'd  man  you  fpeak  of* 


Enter  B  u  c  k in  g  h a  m  from  bis  arraignment  i  Tipjiaves 
before  him^  the  axe  zviib  the  edge  inwards  bimi 
halberds  on  each  fide :  with  bim^  Sir  Thomas 
LovELt,  Sir  Nicholas  VAtfX,  Sir  William 
Sands,^  and  common  people, 

2.  Gent.  Let's  ftand  clofe,  and  behold  him* 
Buck*  All  good  people, 

^  Tkt  mtrrer  of  all  cQMruJy;]  Set  the  concluding  words  of  n,  j, 
pt  41.     Steevins, 

^ Sir  William  Smd^^]     The  old  copy  rtBi^^ir  Walter. 

Steeveks. 

The  corrcdion  is  juftificd  by  Holmfhcd's  Chronicle^  in  which  it 
is  faid,  that  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux*  and  Sir  H^iUiam  Sands,  received 
Buckingham  at  the  Temple,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Tower, 
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You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me. 
Hear  what  I  fay,  and  then  go  home  and  lofc  mc 
I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgement. 
And  by  that  name  muft  die ;  Yet,  heaven  bear  wit- 

nefs. 
And,  if  I  have  a  confcience,  let  it  link  me. 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful ! 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death. 
It  has  done,  upon  the  premifes,  but  juftice; 
But  thofe,  that  fought  it,  I  could  wim  more  chrifl. 

tians : 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them : 
Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mifchief. 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men;  "^ 
For  then  my  guiltlefs  blood  muft  cry  againft  them. 
For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 
Nor  will  I  fue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 
More  than  I  dare  make  faults.   You  few  that  lov'd 

me,^ 
And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends,  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying. 

Sir  W.  Sands  was  at  this  time,  (May,   1921,)  only  a  baronet, 

trather,  a  knight  \  as  baronetage  was  unknown  till  161 1]  not 
eing  created  Lord  Sands  till  April  27,  1527.  Shakfpcare  proba« 
bly  did  not  know  that  he  was  the  fame  perfon  whom  he  has  already 
introduced  with  that  title.  He  fell  into  the  error  by  placing  the 
king's  vifit  to  Wolfey,  (at  which  time  Sir  William  was  Lord 
Sands,)  and  Buckingham's  condemnation  in  the  fame  year;  whereas 
that  viHt  was  made  Tome  years  afterwards.     Ma  lone. 

^  Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men  ;]     Et'iis  in  this 
place  2Xt.fQriciS.     So,  in  Meajurefor  Meafure  : 

** Having  waftc  ground  enough, 

"  Shall  we  defire  to  raze  the  fanduary, 

"  And  pitch  our  e^i/s  there  ?" 
Sec  Vol.  IV.  p.  246,  n.  6.     Steevens. 

^ Toufe<w  that  lo^jd  me^  &c.]    Thcfc  lines  are  remarkably 

tender  and  pathciick*    Johnson, 
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Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end ; 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  ^  of  fteel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  fweet  facrifice. 
And  lift  my  foul  to  heaven.* — Lead  on,  o*God*s 
name. 

Loy.  I  do  befeech  your  grace,  for  charity. 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  againft  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 

Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you. 
As  I  would  be  forgiven :  I  forgive  all  ; 
There  cannot  be  thofe  numberlefs  offences 
'Gainft  me,  I  can't  take  peace  with :  no  black  envy 
Shall  make  my  grave.^ — Commend  me  to  his  grace; 
And,  if  he  fpeak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell  him. 


7  the  long  divorce — ]  So,  in  Lord  Sterline's  Darius^  1603  : 

"  Scarce  was  the  lofting  laft  drvorcement  made 
**  fietwixt  the  bodie  and  the  foule  &c."    Steevens. 
•  And  lift  my  foul  to  heaven,  ]      So,    Milton,    Paradife  Loft, 
Book  IV: 

**  — their  fongs 

**  Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  hecFvenJ* 

Malone. 
no  black  envy 


Shall  make  my  grave,]  Shakfpeare,  by  this  expreffion,  meant 
no  more  than  to  m^e  the  duke  fay.  No  aSlion  exprejji^je  of  malice 
Jhall  conclude  my  life,  Ettvy  by  our  authour  is  ufed  for  malice  and 
hatred  in  other  places,  and,  perhaps,  in  this. 

Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  Syr  Bevy 5  of  Hampton^ 
bl.  1.  no  date : 

**  Traytoure,  he  fayd  with  great  etevy, 

**  Tume  thee  now,  I  thee  defye." 
Again : 

"  They  drewe  theyr  fwordes  haftcly, 

*'  And  fmot  together  with  great  errvy.** 
And  Barrett,  in  his  Alvearie,  or  ^adruple  DiSlionary,  i  ^80,  thus 
interprets  it. 

To  make  a  grave,  however,  may  mean  to  clofe  it*     So,  in  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  : 

**  Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  againft  you." 
i.  e.  clofed^  Jhut.    The  fenfe  will  then  be  (whether  quaintly,  or 
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You  met  him  half  in  heaven :  my  vows  and  pn>yer* 
Yet  are  the  king's ;  and>  till  my  foul  forfake  imei* 
Shall  cry  for  bleflings  on  him:  May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years ! 
Ever  belov'd,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be! 
And,  when  old  time  fhall  lead  him  to  his  end^ 
Goodnefs  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

LoF.  To  the  water  fide  I  mull  conduiSl:  your  graces 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  fir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Faux.  Prepare  there* 

The  duke  is  coming :  fee,  the  barge  be  ready ; 
And  fit  it  with  fuch  furniture,  as  fuits 
The  greatnefs  of  his  perfon. 

Buck.  Nay,  fir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone;  my  ftate  now  will  but  mock  me,* 


poetically  exprefTed,  let  the  reader  determine,)  no  malicious  aBion 
mail  clofe  my  grave,  i.  e.  attend  the  conclufion  of  my  exiftence,  or 
terminate  my  life ;  the  laft  adion  of  it  Jbail  not  be  uncharitable. 

Stbevbns. 
Envy  IS  frequently  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  our  author  and  his  con- 
temporaries. See  Vol.  V.  p.  495;,  n.  3;  and  p.  555,  1.  12.  I 
have  therefore  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Steevens's  expofition  is  right* 
Dr.  Warburton  reads — mark  my  grave;  and  in  fupport  of  Ac 
emendation  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  fame  error  has  nappened  in 
Kin^  Henry  F, ;  or  at  leaft  that  all  the  editors  have  fuppofed  fo, 
havmg  there  adopted  a  fimilar  corrc^ion.  See  Vol.  I  A.  p*  32;* 
n.  8. 

Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  alfo  derives  fome  fapport  from  the 
following  pafTage  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

**  A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 

••  And  that  fuppofed  by  the  common  rout 

**  Againft  your  yet  uncalled  eftimation, 

*•  That  may  irith  foul  intrufion  enter  in, 

*•  And  Jove// u^ your  grave,  when  you  arc  dead.'* 

Malone. 
*  forfake  me,]     The  latter  word  was  added  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Maloni. 
'  iV<yr,  fir  Nicholas, 
Let  it  ahne ;  my  Jlati  nonju  will  but  mock  me.'}     The  laft  YCrfe 
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When  I  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  coaftable, 
And  duke  of  Buckingham;  now,  poor  Edward 

Bohun:* 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  bafe  accufers. 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant:  I  now  feal  it;  * 
And  with  that  blood  w  ill  make  them  one  day  groan 

for't. 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  firft  rais*d  head  againfl  ufurping  Richard* 
Flying  for  fuccour  to  his  fervant  Banifter, 
Being  diftrefs^d,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 
And  without  trial  tell;  God  s  peace  be  with  him  I 
Henry  the  fevcnth  fucceeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  lofs,  like  a  moft  royal  prince, 
Reftor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and,  out  of  ruinsi 


p 


would  run  more  fmoothly,  hy  making  the  monofyllibles  cliange 
places: 

L^i  ii  ffim^f  mypaie  'wiil  wsit/  ^Ht  m^iek  me*     Wh  alley* 

* poQF  Edwaf'd  Bohun  :]    The  duke  of  Buckingham's  name 

was  Stafford*    Shakfpearc  was  led  into  the  miflake  by  Holinfticd* 

Steeveks. 

This  is  not  an  cjcprcilion  ibrown  ouc  ai  random,  or  by  miftake, 
bat  one  ftrongly  marked  with  hiftorkal  propriety.  The  name  of 
the  dokc  of  Buckingham  moft  generally  known,  w^%  Stafford i  but 
the  Hifloty  nf  Rfmarkahie  Trial t^  8vO,  17  IC*  p»  1 70,  faya  *  **  it 
Teems  he  affefted  that  fiirnamc  [of  Bohitn]  before  that  of  StafbrJ^ 
he  being  defcended  from  the  Bah^nf^  carls  of  Hereford,"  His 
reafon  for  this  mi|ht  be,  becaufe  he  was  lord  high  coni!ablc  of 
England  by  inheritance  of  tenure  from  thzBohansi  and  as  the 
poet  has  taken  particular  notice  of  his  great  office^  docs  it  not  fccm 
probable  that  he  had  fully  confidcrcd  of  ihc  duke's  foundation  for 
afTuming  the  name  q^  Bohun?  In  truth,  the  duke's  name  was 
Bagot  J  for  a  gentleman  of  that  vcrv  ancient  familj^  married  the 
hcircfs  of  the  barony  of  Stafford,  ana  their  fon  relinquilhing  hii 
paternal  fumame,  auumcd  that  of  his  motlTer,  which  coniinued  in 
nil  poflerity*     Tollet, 

Of  all  this  probably  Shakfpeare  knew  nothing.    Ma  lone* 

*  ^I  tmvfiaitf;  Sec,}     I  no v^  feal  my  truth,  my  loyalty, 

with  bloody  which  blood  jhall  one  day  make  them  groan. 

JoHKSOK, 
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Made  my  name  once  more  noble.    Now  his  fon, 

Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 

That  made  me  happy,  at  one  ftroke  has  taken 

For  ever  from  the  world.     I  had  my  trial. 

And,  muft  needs  fay,  a  noble  one;  which  makes  me 

A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father : 

Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — Both 

Fell  by  our  fervants,  by  thofe  men  we  lov*d  mod; 

A  moil  unnatural  and  faithlefs  fervicc ! 

Heaven  has  an  end  in  all :  Yet,  you  that  hear  me. 

This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain: 

Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves,  and  counfels^ 

Be  fure,  you  be  not  loofe;^  for  thofe  you  make 

friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  leaft  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  fink  ye.     All  good  people. 
Pray  for  me !  I  muft  now  forfake  ye ;  the  laft  hour 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell : 

And  when  you  would  fay  fomcthing  that  is  fad,^ 
Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done ;  and  God  forgive 

me!       [ExeipU  Buckingham  and  Train. 

1.  Gent.  O,  this  is  full  of  pity ! — Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curfes  on  their  heads. 

That  were  the  authors. 

2.  Gent.  If  the  duke  be  guiltlefs, 

f  hf  not  loofc;]  This  cxpreffion  occurs  again  in  Othello: 

**  There  are  a  kind  of  men  fo  loofr  of  foul, 
"  That  in  their  fleeps  will  mutter  their  affairs." 

Steevens. 
^  ji/rd  nvhenyou  njoould fay  fGmething  that  is  fad,  &C.]   So,  in  King 
Richard  II: 

"  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  talc  of  me, 

**  And  fend  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds." 

Stbbvsns. 
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*Tis  full  of  woe :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 
Of  an  enfuing  evil,  if  it  fall. 
Greater  than  this. 

1 .  Gent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us ! 
What  may  it  be?  You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  fir? 

2.  GENr.  This  fecret  is  fo  weighty,  'twill  require 
A  ftrong  faith'  to  conceal  it. 

1 .  Gent.  Let  me  have  it ; 
I  do  not  talk  much. 

2.  Gent.  I  am  confident ; 

You  fliall,  fir :  Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing,  of  a  feparation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharine  ? 

1.  Gent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not: 
For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  fent  command  to  the  lord  mayor,  fl:raight 

To  fl:op  the  rumour,  and  allay  thofe  tongues 
That  durft  difperfe  it. 

2.  Gent.  But  that  flander,  fir. 
Is  found  a  truth  now :  for  it  grows  again 
Freflier  than  e'er  it  was;  and  held  for  certain. 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.     Either  the  cardinal. 
Or  fome  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 

To  the  good  queen,  poflefs'd  him  with  a  fcruplc 
That  will  undo  her :  To  confirm  this  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriv'd,  and  lately ; 
As  all  think,  for  this  bufinefs. 

1.  Gent.  'Tis  the  cardinal; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor. 
For  not  beftowing  on  him,  at  his  alking. 

The  archbiftioprick  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 

2.  Gent.  I  think,  you  have  hitt  he  mark :  But 

is't  not  cruel, 

t  .^.^^ ftrong  faith — ]  ii  great  fidelity.    Johnson. 

Vol.  XI.  F 
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That  fhcfhould  feel  the  fmart  of  this?  The  cardinal 
Will  have  his  will,  and  Ihe  muft  fall. 

I.  Gen.  *Tis  woful. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this; 
Let's  think  in  private  more.  [£;fw»/. 


SCENE      II. 

jln  Antechamber  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a  letter. 

Cham.  My  lord^ — ^he  horfes your  lordjhip  fent  for, 
with  all  the  care  I  had,  I  Jaw  well  chojen,  ridden,  and 
furnijhed.  ^hey  were  young,  and  handJome\  and  of 
ihe  befi  breed  in  the  north.  When  they  were  ready  to 
Jet  out  Jor  London,  a  man  oj  my  lord  cardinal* s,  by 
commijfion,  and  main  power,  took  *em  Jrom  me ;  with 
this  reajon, — His  mafter  would  be  Jerved  bejore  ajub^ 
jeff,  ij  not  bejore  the  king:  which ftopp* dour  mouths, Jir. 

I  fear,  he  will,  indeed :  Well,  let  him  have  them ; 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  oJ  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  good^ 

Lord  chamberlain. 

CuAM.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

SuF.  How  is  the  king  employed  ? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private. 

Full  of  fad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

'  tVfll  met,  my  good — ]    The  epithet— ^W,  was  infertcd  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer*  for  the  fake  of  meafure.    Stbeyens. 
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Noz.  "Wlwt's  the  caijfc? 

Cham.  It  feems,  the  marriage  with  his  brother*s 
wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  confcience. 

SuF.  No,  his  cojnfciei\cc 

Has  crept  tc)o  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  *Tisfo; 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinah 
That  blind  pricft,  like  the  eldeft  fon  of  fortune. 
Turns  what  he  lift.    The  king  will  know  him  one 
day. 

SuF.  Pray  God,  he  do !  he'll  never  know  himfelf 
elfe. 

Nor.  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  bufinefs! 
And  with  wh^t  zeal !  For,  now  he  has  crack'd  the 

league 
Between  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great 

nephew, 
He  dives  into  the  king's  foul;  and  there  fcatter$ 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  confcience. 
Fears,  and  defpairs,  and  all  thefe  for  his  marriage  i 
And,  out  of  all  thefe  to  reftore  the  king. 
He  counfels  a  divorce:  a  lofs  of  her. 
That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  loft  her  luftre;  * 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with;  even  of  her. 
That,  when  the  ^reateft  ftroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  blefs  the  king:  And  is  not  this  courfe  pious? 
CuAM.  Heaven  keep  me  from  fuch  counfcl !  *Tis 

moft  true, 
Thefe  news  are  every  where ;  every  tongue  fpeaks 

them, 

•  Tbat^  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  tivettfy  jears  ^c]    See  Vol.  VII# 
p.  34»  n.  S.    Malove. 
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And  every  true  heart  weeps  for't :  All,  that  dare 

Look  into  thefe  affairs,  fee  this  main  end,' — 

The  French  king's  lifter.*    Heaven  will  one  day 

open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  fo  long  have  flept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Sup.  And  free  us  from  his  flavery. 

Nor.  We  had  need  pray. 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance ; 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages : '  all  men's  honours 
Lie  in  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fafhion'd 
Into  what  pitch  he  pleafe/ 

SuF.  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there's  my  creed : 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  fo  I'll  ftand. 


9  fee  this  main  endA  Thus  the  old  copy.  All,  &c.  per- 
ceive this  main  end  of  thefe  counfels,  namely ^  the  French  king't 
filler.  The  editor  of  the  fourth  folio  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors 
lead — bis\  but^  or  this  were  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  hh^ 
Befides,  the  king»  not  Wolfey,  is  the  perfon  lad  mentioned ;  and  it 
was  the  main  end  or  objcft  of  Wolfcy  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  Henry  and  the  French  king's  filler.  End  has  already  becA 
ufed  for  cau/e,  and  may  be  fo  here.     See  p-  58  : 

"  The  cardinal  is  the  end  oi  this."    Ma  lone, 

*  The  French  kiug*sjtjler,'\  u  e.  the  duchefs  of  Alen9on. 

Steevens. 

•  From  princes  info  pages :"]  This  may  alLide  to  the  retinue  of 
the  Cardinal,  who  had  fevcral  of  the  nobility  among  his  menial 
fervants.     Johnson. 

•♦  Into  'what  pitch  he  plea/eJ]  The  mafs  mufl  be  fafl^ioncd  into 
pitch  or  height,  as  well  as  into  particular  form.  1  he  meaning  is^ 
that  the  cardinal  can,  as  he  pleafcs^  make  high  or  low. 

Johnson. 

The  allufion  fccms  to  be  to  the  21ft  vcrfe  of  the  9th  chapter  of 
the  Epiltle  of  St.  Paul  to  tlie  Romans :  "  Hath  not  the  poticr 
power  over  the  cl.iy  of  the  fame  lump,  to  make  one  vcllcl  untt> 
tiooour,  and  another  unto  dilhonour  ?"    Colli  ns. 
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If  the  king  pleafej  his  curfes  and  his  bleffings 
Touch  me  ahke,  they  are  breach  I  not  believe  in, 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  himi  fo  I  leave  him 
To  him,  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope* 

Nor,  Let's  in; 

And,  with  fome  other  buf'nefs,  put  the  king 
From  thcfe  fad  thoughts^  that  work  too  much  upon 

him: — 
My  lord,  you  Ml  bear  us  company? 

Cmjai.  Excufe  me ; 

The  king  hath  fcnt  me  otherwhere:  befidcs. 
You'll  find  a  moft  unfit  time  to  difturb  him  : 
Health  to  your  lordfhips. 

fNoR*  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

[Exii  Lord  Chamberlain* 


L 


NoRFotK  Qpens  a  folding-door*  Tbf  King  is  dif^ 
covered  Jit  ling^  and  reading  penftvelyJ 

SuF.  How  fad  he  looks!  fure^  he  is  much  af- 

flided. 
K.  Hen*  Who  is  there?  ha? 


5  The  ftagc  (liredion  in  the  old  copy  is  a  fingular  one*  Exti 
Lard  Chamhriaia^  titid  tb^  King  drtt^ws  iJk  curt  am,  and  Jtii  rfadhg 
p€mfivtij»     St  E  i  V  £  If  S, 

This  dage-direftion  was  calculated  for,  and  afcertains  precifely 
the  ftate  of,  rhe  theatre  in  Shakfpcarc's  lime.  When  a  perfon  wa* 
to  be  difcovercd  in  a  difitrent  apartment  from  thai  irx  which  the 
original  fpcakcrs  in  the  fceiie  are  exhibited,  the  artlefa  mtwde  of  our 
auttjor's  time,  was  to  pbce  fuch  perfon  in  the  back  part  of  the 
ftagc  behind  the  cnrtains,  which  were  occafionally  fufpcndcd  acrofs 
it*  Thefe  the  perfon,  who  was  to  be  difcovered,  (as  Henry,  in 
the  pre  fcnt  cafe,)  drew  back  juft  at  the  proper  time,  Mr,  Rowc, 
who  feems  to  have  looked  no  further  than  the  raoilern  ft  age, 
changed  the  direiftion  thus:  "  Tin  J'cfUM  epem^  and  diJiir^>fn  ih€ 
King,"  ^c,    but,   bcfidcs  the  impropriety  of  intriiducing  ^^jw^j, 
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Nor.  'Pray  God,  he  be  not  angiy. 

K.  Hen.  Who's  there,   I  fay  ?   How  dare  you 
thruft  yourfelves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ? 
Who  am  I?  ha? 

Nor.  a  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences 
Malice  ne'er  meant :  our  breach  of  duty,  this  way. 
Is  bufincfs  of  eftate ;  in  which,  wc  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleafure. 

K.  Hex.  You  are  too  bold  5 

Go  to;  ril  make  ye  know  your  times  of  bufinefs : 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ?  ha  ? — 

Enler  Wolsey  and  Campeius. 

Who's  there?    my  good  lord  cardinal? — O  my 

Wolfey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  confcicncc. 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king. — You're  welcome, 

[To  Campeius. 
Mod  learned  reverend  fir,  into  our  kingdom; 
Ufc  us,  and  it : — My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker/*  [To  Wolsey. 

ff^oL.  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I  would,  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 


irhtti  there  were  none,  fiich  an  exhibition  would  not  be  proper 
here,  for  Norfolk  has  juit  faid — •*  Let's  in," — and  therefore  fbonld 
himfclf  do  fome  a6l,  m  order  to  vifit  the  king.  This  indeed,  in 
the  fimplc  ftate  of  the  old  ftagc,  was  not  attended  to ;  the  king 
very  civilh'  difcovering  himfclf.  See  Jn  Account  of  out  old  Theatres^ 
Vol.  I.     Malone. 


"ha'ce  great  care 


1  be  not  found  a  talker.']  I  take  tlie  meaning  to  be.  Let  care 
he  taken  that  my  prcmifc  be  performed^  that  my  projrjftons  of  fwelcomt 
Itr  not  fwud  empty  talk.     Johnson. 
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K.  Hen.  We  are  bufy ;  ^o. 

[^To  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Nojt.  This  prieft  has  no  pride  in  him?  "^ 

Sup.  Not  to  fpeak  of; 

I  would  not  be  fo  lick  though,'    for  his 

place:  v.  ^/-^  - 

But  this  cannot  continue.  fAfi^^r 

Nor.  ^  If  it  do, 

,ril  venture  one  heave  at  him.* 

SuF.  I  another. 

[^ExeutU  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

tVoL.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wifdom 
Above  all  princes,  in. committing  freely 
Your  fcruple  to  the  voice  of  Chriftendom : 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  twry  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and^  favour  to  her, 
Muft  now  confefs,  if  they  have  any  goodnefs. 
The  trial  juft  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean,  the  learned  ones,  in  chriftian  kingdoms. 
Have  their  free  voices ;  ^  Rome,  the  nurfe  of  judge- 

ixient. 
Invited  by  your  noble  felf,  hath  fent . 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man. 
This  juft  and  learned  prieft,  cardinal  Campeius; 
Whom,  once  more,  I  prefent  unto  your  highnefs. 


*?  fo  fick  though tl     That  is,  fojtck  as  he  is  proud. 

Johnson, 

*  one  heave  at  him.']     So,  in  King  Henry  VL  Part  II : 

"  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerfet  from  hence." 
The  firft  folip  gives  the  paflage  thus : 
lie  <venture  one ;  haue  at  him» 
The  reading  in  the  text  is  that  of  the  fecond  folio.    Steevbns. 

^  Have  their  free  njoices ;]  The  conilrudion  is,  have  fent  their 
free  voices ;  the  word  fent^  which  occurs  in  the  next  line,  being 
underftood  here.    M  a  l  o  n  e  • 

F4 
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K.  Hen.  And,  once  more,  in  mine  arms  I  bid 
him  welcome. 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves ; 
They  have  fent  me  fuch  a  man  I  would  have  wilh'd 
for. 
Cam.  Your  grace  muft  needs  deferve  all  (Iran*- 
gers*  loves. 
You  are  fo  noble :  To  your  highnefs*  hand 
I  tender  my  commiflion ;  by  whofe  virtue, 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding,}; — you,   my 

lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  joined  with  me  their  fervant. 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  bufinefs. 
K.  Hen.  Two  equal  men.     The  queen  ftiall  be 
acquainted 
Forthwith,  for  what  you  come : — Where's  Gardi- 
ner? 

IVoL.   I  know,  your  majefly  has  always  lov'd 
her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  lefs  place  might  aflc  by  law. 
Scholars,  allow'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

K.Hen.  Ay,  and  the  beft,  Ihe  Ihall  have;  and 
my  favour 
To  him  that  does  beft ;  God  forbid  elfe.   Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  mc,  my  new  fccretary ; 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  [Exit  Wolsey. 

Re-enter  ^OL%^Y,  w//i&  Gardiner. 

JVoL.  Give  me  your  hand :  much  joy  and  favour 
to  you ; 
You  are  the  king's  now. 

Gard.  But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  grace,  whofe  hand  has  rais'd  me. 

[AJide. 
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K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Gardiner. 

[Tbey  cottverfe  apart. 
Cam.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doftor  Pace 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  ? 

IVoL.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

fVoL.  Yes,  furely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there's  an  ill  opinion  fpread 
then 
Even  of  yourfelf,  lord  cardinal. 

JVoL.  How!  of  me? 

Cam.  They  will  not  ftick  to  fay,  you  cnvy'd  him; 
And,  fearing  he  would  rife,  he  was  fo  virtuous. 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man  ftill : '  which  fo  griev'd  him. 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  died.  # 

IVoL.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him! 

That's  chriftian  care  enough :  for  living  murmurers. 
There's  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool; 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous:  That  good  fellow. 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  appointment ; 
J  will  have  none  fo  near  elfe.    Learn,  this  brother. 
We  live  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  perfons. 

K.  Hen.  Deliver  this  with  modefty  to  the  queen. 

[Exit  Gardiner. 
The  moft  convenient  place  that  lean  think  of. 
For  fuch  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-Friars ; 
There  ye  Ihall  meet  about  this  weighty  bufinefs  :— 
My  Wolfey,  fee  it  furnifh'd. — O  my  lord. 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man,  to  leave 
So  fweet  a  bedfellow  ?  But,  confcience,  confcience, — 
O,  'tis  a  tender  place,  and  I  muft  leave  her. 

[Exeunt. 

*  Kept  him  a  fonign  mauftiU:\     Kept  him  out  of  the  king's 
piefence^  employed  in  foreign  embaffies.    Johnson. 
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SCENE      HI. 

An  Antechamber  in  the  Queen's  Apartmentt. 
Enter  Anne  Bullen,  ajid  an  old  Lady. 

As}JE.  Not  for  that  neither; — Here's  the  pang 

that  pinches : 
His  high ncfs  having  liv'd  fo  long  with  her;  and 

fhc 
So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  difhonour  of  her, — ^by  my  life. 
She  never  knew  harm-doing ; — O  now,  after 
So  manj^courfes  of  the  fun  enthroned. 
Still  growing  in  a  majefty  and  pomp, — the  which 
To  leave  is  -  a  thoufand-fold  more  bitter,  than 
'Tis  fweet  at  firft  to  acquire, — after  this  procefs. 
To  give  her  the  avaunt  P  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monftcr. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  moft  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

AxNE.  O,  God's  will !  much  better. 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp :  though  it  be  tempo- 
ral. 
Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,^  do  divorce 

*  To  har^^  15 — ]     The  latter  word  was  added  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Malone. 

*  To  give  btr  the  /pvauntf]  To  fend  her  away  contemptuoufly; 
to  pronounce  againil  her  a  fentencc  of  ejection.     Johnson, 

^  2>/,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune^']  She  calls  Fortune  a  quarrel  or 
Hrrow,  from  her  itriking  fo  deep  and  fuddcnly.  i^arrel  was  a  large 
arrow  fo  called.     Thus  Fairfax : 

*•  — — -twang'd  the  ftring,  out  flew  the ^A//7r>r/ long." 

Warburtoi^» 
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It  from  ikt  beifper^  'tis  a  fufferance,  panging 
As  foul  and  body*s  fevering^^ 

Old  L.  Alas,  poor  lady! 

She*s  a  ftranger  ti^  again.*^ 

Such  is  Dr.  Warburton's  interpretation.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr 
reads: 

That  quarrcllcr  Fortune. 
I  think  the  poet  may  be  eafily  fuppofcd  to  iife  quarrel  for  quar» 
reiier^  t&murikr  for  the  murdtfer^  the  adl  for  the  agent.    Jornson. 

Dr.  Johnfon  may  be  right.  *  So,  in  Antorty  and  Cle^fatra  : 

"  but  that  your  royalty 

**  Hohls  idlenefs  ^xiur  ftfbjedl,  I  fhould  take  yxm 
*«  For  Idlenefs  itfelf.'* 
like  Martial's — «*  Non  *vithfus  homo  es,  Zoile,  fed  VitiumJ*    Wc 
might,  however,  read:  • 

Tet  if  that  quarrel  fortune  to  divorce 
It  from  the  %eartr.-—^  ^ 

i.  c.  if  any  quarrel  happen  or  ehaneetfi  divorce  it  from  the  bearer. 
To  fortune  Is  a  verb  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  The  Tivo  Geutlemeh  Pf 
Verona  : 

"  ril  tell  you  as  wepafs  along, 

*«  That  you  will  wonder  ♦s^hat  hBth  fortuned/* 
Again,  in  Spenfer's  Faety  ^een,  B.  I.  c.  li : 

"  It  fortuned  (high  heaven  did  fo  ordainej*'  &c. 

•Stbsvens. 

5  '^.panging 

As  foul  and  body  s  fevering."]    So  Bertram,  in  All's  ivell  that 
ends  ivell :  "  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parttf/g  is  a  torfurd  body." 

St&evbns. 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  The  fool  and  body  rive  not  more  at  parriiig, 
•*  Than  greatnefs  going  off.*'     Malonb. 

* firanger  noTv  again»'\    jAjgain  an  alien;    not  only   no 

longer  queen,  but  no  longer  an  Englifhwoman.     Johnson. 

It  rather  means,  (he  is  alienated  from  the  king's  affedlion,  is  a 
ftranger  to  his  bed ;  for  (he  (Hll  retained  the  rights  of  an  £ng]i(h- 
woman,  and  was  princefs  dowager  of  Wales.  So,  in  the  fecond 
fcene  of  the  third  a'dl : 

"  —  Katharine  no  more 

**  Shall  be  call'd  queen;  but  princefs  dowager, 

**  And  widow  to  prince  Arthur."     Tollbt. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  interpretation  appears  to  mc  to  be  the  true  one. 

Malone. 
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AsNB.  So  much  the  more 

Muft  pity  drop  upon  her.     Verily, 
I  fwear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  gliftering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  forrow. 

Old  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  bed  having.'' 

Ansr.  By  my  troth,  and  maidenhead^ 

I  would  not  be  a  queen.     ' 

Old  L.  Beflirew  me,  I  would. 

And  venture  maidenhead  for*t ;  and  {o  would  you. 
For  all  this  fpice  of  your  hypocrify : 
You,  that  have  fo  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart;  which  ever  yet 
AfFeded  eminence,  wealth,  fovereignty ; 
Which,  to  fay  footh,  are  bleflings :  and  which  gifts 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  foft  cheveril  •  confcience  would  receive. 
If  you  might  pleafe  to  ftretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth, — 

Old  L.  Yes,  troth,  and  troth, — You  would  not 
be  a  queen  ? 

Annb*  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

OldL.  *Tis  ftrange;  a  three-pence  bow'd  would 
hire  me. 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it :  But,  I  pray  you, 

'^  our  heft  having.]     That  is,  our  bcft  poJpffi§n»    So,  ii| 

Macbeth  : 

*•  Of  noble  ho'ving  and  of  royal  hope." 
In  Spani Ih ,  hasJenJa,    Johnson. 

• cbrveril — ]  is  kid- (kin,  foft  leather.     Johnson. 

So,  XTi  Hijlriamaftix^   l6lo: 

"  The  c^tfv^r^ confcience  of  corrupted  law,"  Stievimi, 


— I 
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What  think  you  of  a  duchefs?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne.  No,  in  truth. 

OldL.  Then  you  are  weakly  made :  Pluck  oft  a 

little;^  .  ,      ^W 

I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 
For  more  than  billing  comes  to :  if  your  back  \ 

Cannot  vouchfafe  this  burden,  'tis  too  weak  \ 

Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk ! 

I  fwear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You'd  venture  an  emballing:  I  myfelf 
Would  for  Carnarvonfliire,*  although  there  *long*d 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.     Lo,  who  comes 
here?  a 


9 Pluck  of  a  little ;  &c.]    What  muft  (he  pluck  off?  I  think 

wc  may  better  read  : 

Pluck  up  a  little. 

Pluck  up!  is  an  idiomatical  expreflion  for  take  courage.  Johnson. 
The  old  lady  firil  queftions  Anne  Bullen  about  being  a  queeuf 
which  (he  declares  her  averfion  to ;  (he  then  propofes  the  title  of 
a  duchefs^  and  afks  her  if  ihe  thinks  herfelf  equal  to  the  ta(k  of 
fndainlng  it ;  but  as  (he  ftill  declines  the  offer  of  greatnefs  \ 

Pluck  off  a  little, 

fays  (he ;  i.  e.  let  ui  ftill  further  diveft  preferment  of  its  glare,  let 
us  defceiici  yet  lower,  and  more  upon  a  level  with  your  own  qua- 
lity ;  and  tjjcn  adds: 

/  =wo'dd  tiot  he  a  young  count  in  your  njony^ 
which  is  an  inferior  degree  of  honour  toany  before  enumerated. 

Stbevsns. 
»  !n  /('.thy  for  little  England 

7  '       '  ven'.vr^  an  emballing  :   /  myfelf 

h       '  for  C'lrnarvonfhire,]  Little  England  (eems  very  properly 
orr^'  //  '.'.f  ^cr.rld\  but  what  has  Carnarvonjhire  to  do  here  ? 

I-  to  t..    hinh  of  Edward  II.  at  Carnarvon?  or  may 

r.'  ■  .iIiuL.'  n  ?     By  little  England  is  meant,  perhaps,  that 

tv:  .  jbrokeihirc,  where  the  Flemings  fcttledin  Henry  Ift't 
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Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  ladies.  What  werc't  worth 
to  know 
The  fecret  of  your  conference? 

Annb.  My  good  lorc^. 

Not  your  demand;  it  values  not  your  alking: 
Our  miftrefs*  forrows  we  were  pitying. 


time,  who  fpeaking  a  language  very  different  from  the  WelQi^  and 
bearing  feme  affinity  to  the  Englifh,  this  fertile  ibot  was  called  by 
the  Bntons,  as  we  are  told  by  Camden,  LUtle  England  beyond  Wales  % 
and,  as  it  is  a  very  fruitful  country,  may  be  juftly  oppofed  to  th^ 
mountainous  and  barren  county  of  Carnarvon^     Wh alley. 

You^d  'venture  an  emballing:]  You  would  venture  to  be  di£> 
tinguiibed  by  the  balU  the  enfign  of  royalty.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfqp's  explanation  cannot  be  right,  becaufe  a  queeu^ 
con/ort^  fuch  as  Anne  Bullen  was,  is  not  diltin|;uifhed  by  the  ball^ 
the  enfien  of  royalty,  nor  has  the  poet  expreiled  that  (he  was  fb 
diilinguiihed.     Tollet. 

Mr.  Toilet's  objeftion  to  Johnfon's  explanation,  is  an  hyper- 
criticifm.  Shakfpeare  did  not  probably  confider  fo  curioufly  his 
diilindion  between  a  queen  contort  and  a  queen  regent. 

M.  Mason. 

Might  we  read — You'd  venture  an  empalUng ;  i.  e.  being  invefted 
with  the  pall  or  robes  of  ftate  ?  The  word  occurs  in  the  old  tragedjr 
of  King  EdiAiard  II L  1 596 : 

'*  As  with  this  armour  I  impall  thy  bread .'* 

And,  in  Macbeth^  the  verb  to  pall  is  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  enrobe  : 
**  And  pall  thee  in  the  dunneft  fmoke  of  hell." 

Maloni. 

Might  we  not  read — an  embalming  ?  A  queen  confort  is  anointed 
at  her  coronation ;  and  in  King  Richard  II,  the  word  is  ufed  in  that 
fenfe : 

**  With  my  own  tears  I  walh  away  my  balm." 
Dr.  Johnfon  properly  explains  it,  the  oil  of  conjecration. 

Whallet. 

The  Old  Lady's  jocularity,  I  am  afraid,  carries  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  decorum;  but  her  quibbling  alluiion  is  morf  ea^ly  com- 
preheiukd  than  explained.    Ritsok. 
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Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  bufincfs,  and  becoming 
The  adlion  of  good  women :  there  is  hope. 
All  wiK  be  well. 

Anne.  Now  I  pi:ay  God,  amen  I 

Cham.  You  bear  a  gentle  mind>  and  heavenly 
bkflings 
Follow  fuch  creatures^  That  you  may,^fair  lady. 
Perceive  I  fpeak  fincerely,  and  high  note's 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king's  majefty 
Commends  his  good  opinion  to  you,'  and 
Does  purpofe  honour  to  you  no  lefs  flowing 
Than  marchionefs  of  Pembroke  ;  to  which  title 
A  thoufand  pound  a  year,  annual  fupport. 
Out  bf  his  grace  he  adds. 

Anne.  I  do  not  know. 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  fhould  tender; 


'  Commends  his  good  opinion  to  j^tt^l^     Thus  the  old  copy,  and 
fabfequent  editors.     Mr.  Malone  reads : 

Commends  bis  good  opinion  oi  you,     S  T  E  K  V  E  N  9 . 

The  words — to  you,  in  the  next  line,  mud  in  conflrudVion  be 
ttnderftood  here. — The  old  copy,  indeed,  reads : 

Commends  bis  good  opinionmf  you  to  you,  and 

but  the  metre  (hews  that  cannot  be  right.  The  words — to  you  were 
probably  accidentally  omitted  by  the  compofitor  in  the  fecond  line, 
and  being  marked  by  the  c#rre^or  as  out,  (to  fpeak  technically,) 
were  inferted  in  the  wrong  place.  The  old  error  being  again 
marked,  the  words  that  were  wanting  were  properly  inferted  in  tlie 
fecond  line  where  they  now  ftand,  and  the  neiv  error  in  the  firft 
was  Overlooked.    In  the  printing-houfe  this  frequently  happens. 

Malone. 
-  It  is  as  probable  that,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  a  corredlion,  and 
the  erafure  that  was  defigned  to  make  room  for  it,  have  both 
been  printed. 

The  phrafe  I  found  in  the  text  I  have  not  difturbed,  as  it  is 
fupported  by  a  paffage  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand." 
Again,  in  King  Lear : 

**  I  did  commend  your  highncfs'  letters  t$  them.'* 

STSBTEICi. 
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More  than  my  all  is  nothing :  *  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallow'd,^  nor  my  wiflics 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities ;  yet  prayers,  and 

wilhes. 
Are  all  I  can  return.     'Befeech  your  lordfhip, 
Vouchfafe  to  fpeak  my  thanks,  and  my  obedience^ 
As  from  a  blufhing  handmaid,  to  his  highnefs ; 
Whofe  health,  and  royalty,  I  pray  for. 

Cn^iif.  Lady, 

I  fhall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit,^ 
The  king  hath  of  you. — I  have  perus'd  her  well;^ 

[4fide. 

^  More  than  my  all  //  nothing  :]     Not  only  mv  all  is  nothings  bat 
if  toy  all  were  more  than  it  is,  it  were  dill  nothing.    Johnson. 


5  nor  my  prayers 

Are  not  words  duly  hallow* J^  &c.]    It  appears  to  me  abfolutely 
neceflary,  in  order  to  make  fenfe  of  this  pauage,  to  read : 

for  my  prayers 

Are  not  nvords  duly  halltrw^d^  &c. 
inflead  of  '•  nor  my  prayers." 

Anne's  argument  is  this: — **  More  than  my  all  is  nothing, ^r 
™y  pniy^rs  and  wifhes  are  of  no  value,  and  yet  prayers  and  wimet 
are  all  I  have  to  return."    M.  Mason. 

The  double  negative,  it  has  b«en  already  obferved,  was  com- 
monly ufcd  in  our  author's  time. 

For  my  prayers,  a  reading  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope,  even  if  fuch 
arbitrary  changes  were  allowable,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  here ; 
this  being  a  diltinfl  propofition,  not  an  illation  from  what  has  gone 
before.  I  know  not,  (lays  Anne,)  what  external  adls  of  duty  and 
obeifance,  I  ought  to  return  for  fuch  unmerited  favour.  All  I  can 
do  of  that  kind,  and  even  more,  if  more  were  poffible,  would  be 
infufficicnt :  nor  are  any  prayers  that  I  can  otfer  up  for  my  benc- 
fa^or  fcfficiently  fandified,  nor  any  wiflies  that  I  can  breathe  for 
his  happinefs,  of  more  value  than  the  mod  worthlcfs  and  empty 
canities.     Ma  lone. 

6  J  Jhallnot  fail  &c.]  I  (hall  not  omit  to  ftrengthen  by  my 
commendation,  the  opinion  which  the  king  has  formed. 

JOH  NSON. 

^  /  hwce  perused  her  we/li]     From  the  many  ^Jrtful  ftrokes 

of  addrefs  the  poet  lias  thrown  in  upon  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
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Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  fo  mingled. 

That  they  have  caught  the  king :  and  who  knows 

yet. 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem. 
To  lighten  all  this  ifle?* — PU  to  the  king. 
And  lay,  I  fpoke  with  you. 

Anne.  ,  My  honoured  lord. 

[^Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Old  L.  Why,  this  it  is ;  fee,  fee  ! 
I  have  been  begging  fixteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly,)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late. 
For  any  fuit  of  pqunds :  and  you,  (O  fate!) 
A  very  frefti-fifti  here,  (fye,  fye  upon 
This  compelled  fortune!)  have  your  mouth  fiird 

up. 
Before  you  open  it. 

mother,  it  fhould  feem  that  this  play  was  written  and  performed  ia 
his  royal  miftrefs's  time :  if  fo»  fome  lines  were  added  by  him  in 
the  laft  fcene,  after  the  acceffion  of  her  fucceffor,  king  James. 

Theobald. 

• «gem, 

Tq  lighten  all  this  iJU  f'\  Perhaps  alluding  to  the  carbuncle^  t 
gem  fuppofed  to  have  intrinfick  light,  and  to  (hine  in  the  dark : 
any  other  gem  may  refledl  light,  but  cannot  give  it.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Titus  Andronictis  : 

**  A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole." 

Steevens. 

Thus,  in  a  palace  defcribed  vaAmadis  de  Gaule,  Trans.  1619, 
fbl.  B.  IV.  p.  c :  "  In  the  roofe  of  a  chamber  hung  two  lampes  of 
gold,  at  the  bottomes  whereof  were  enchafed  two  carbuncles, 
which  gave  fo  bright  a  fplendour  round  about  the  roome,  that  there 
was  no  neede  of  any  other  light."  With  a  reference  to  this  notion 
I  imagine,  Milton,  fpeaking  of  the  orb  of  xhtfun,  fays; 

".  If  ftone,  carbuncle  moft  or  chryfolite." 
Paradi/e  Loft^  B.  III.  v.  596.     And  that  we  have  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : 

•*  Carhuncled  like  holy  Fhahus*  car.'* 

HojLT  White.. 

Vol.  XL  G 
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AifiJE.  This  is  ftrange  to  mc. 

Old  L.  How  taftes  it  ?  is  it  bitter  ?  forty  pence^ 
no.9 
'There  was  a  lady  once,  (*tis  an  old  ftoryj 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  fee  not. 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt:* — Have  you  heard  it? 

Anne.  Come,  you  are  pleafant. 

Old  L.  With  your  theme,  I  could 

0*ermount  the  lark.     The  marchionefs  of  Pem- 
broke ! 
A  thoufand  pounds  a  year!  for  pure  refpedt; 
No  other  obligation :  By  my  life. 
That  promifes  more  thoufands :  Honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  forelkirt.     By  this  time, 
I  know,  your  back  will  bear  a  duchefs ; — Say, 
Are  you  not  ftronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  Good  lady. 

Make  yourfelf  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy, 

9 is  it  hitter?  forty  pence,  »•]    Mr.  Roderick,    in  bit 

appendix  to  Mr.  Edwards's  book,  propofes  to  read : 

for  t^wo-pmce. 

The  old  readinfi;  may,  however,  ftand.  Forty  pence  was  in  thofe 
days  the  proverbial  expreffion  of  a  fmall  wager,  or  a  fmall  fum. 
Money  was  then  reckoned  by  pounds^  marL,  and  nobles.  Fort/ 
pence  is  half  a  noble,  or  the  fixtb  part  of  a  pound*  Forty  pence, 
or  three  and  four  pence,  ftill  remains  in  many  offices  the  legal  and 
eftablifhed  fee. 

So,  in  King  Richard  11.  Aft  V.  fc.  v : 

**  The  cheapeft  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear." 
Again,  in  yii/'s  tveli  that  ends  njoell.  Aft  11.  the  clown  fays  :  **  A# 
fit  as  /^  groats  for  the  hand  of  an  attorney."  Again,  in  Green'* 
Gronndntxnrk  of  Caneycatching :  •*  —  wagers  layine,  &c.  forty 
pence  gaged  againfl  a  match  of  wreftling."  Again,  in  The  longer 
thou  livefi^  the  more  fool  thou  art^  1 570 :  "I  dare  tjoage  with  any 
m2Ji  forty  pence."  Ap^Uk,\nThe  Stofye  of  King  Darius ,  1565,  an 
interlude : 

"  Nay,  that  I  will  not  iox  fourty  pence.'*    Stsbvens. 

*  For  ail  the  mud  in  Egypt :]     The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  derived 
from  the  mud  and  dime  of  the  Nile.    Stk b vs  ns» 
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And  leave  me  out  on't.     'Would  I  had  no  being. 
If  this  falute  my  blood  a  jot;  it  faints  me. 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  queen  is  comfortlefs,  and  wc  forgetful 
In  our  long  abfcnce :  Pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  hav?  heard,  to  her. 

Old  L.  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

[Exettnt. 

SCENE     IV. 
A  Hall  in  Black-Fryars* 

H'rmnpetSy  Jennet^  and  comets.     Enter  two  Vergers, 
with Jhort  ftlver  wands;  next  tbem^  two  Scribes,  in 


5  fermet^     Dr.  Burney  (whofc  General  Hiftorj  of  Mufick 

has  been  fo  highly  and  defervedly  applauded)  undertook  to  trace 
the  etymology,  and  difcovcr  the  certain  meaning  of  this*  terra,  but 
without  fQCcefi.  The  following  conjedure  of  his,  fhould  not, 
however,  be  withheld  from  the  publick : 

**  Senne  otfennfe,  de  rAllemandy?»,  qui  fignific  aflcmblce,  Di^ 
dc  vieux  Language  : 

*  Senne,  aiTemblec  a  fan  de  cloche.'  Menage. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  fays  ht,/ennet  majr  mean  a  flourifh  for  the 
porpofc  of  aflembling  chiefs,  or  apprizmg  the  people  of  their  ap- 
proach. I  hare  likewife  been  informed,  (as  is  elfewhere  noted,) 
that  fenejie  is  the  name  of  an  antiquated  French  tune.*'  See  Jnliut 
Caf ar,  A^l.{c.\i.     Stebvens. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  Marfton's  Antonio  and  Mellida  : 
"  Comets  found  a  cjnet."    Farmer. 

A  Senet  appears  to  have  fignified  a  (hort  flourifh  on  cornets.  In 
King  Henry  VJ.  P.  III.  after  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  have 
entered  into  a  compad  in  the  parliament-houfe,  we  find  this  mar* 
ginal  direction :  "  Senet.  Here  they  [the  lords]  come  dotjim  [from 
their  feats]."  In  that  place  a  flourifh  mufl  have  been  meant.  The 
direction  which  has  occaiioned  this  note,  fhould  be,  I  believe,  fen-> 
net  on  cornets. 

In  Marlowe's  King  Ednjoard  II.  we  find  ^*  Comets  found  a 
Jtgnate^ 

G  2 
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the  habits  of  doctors ;  after  them^  the  Arcbbijbop 
of  Canterbury  alone ;  after  bim,  the  Bifbops  of 
Lincoln,  Ely,  Rochefter,  and  Saint  Afaph  ;*  next 
tbem^  with  fomefmall  dijlance,  follows  a  gentleman 
bearing  the  purfe,  with  the  great  feal^  and  a  cards-- 
nal's  bat ;  then  two  Priejis^  bearing  each  a  ftlver 
crofs ;  then  a  Gentleman^ujber  bare-headed,  actom-^ 
panied  with  a  Sergeant  at  arms,  bearing  a  filver 
mace  I  then  two  Gentlemen,  bearing  two  great  filver 
pillars  i^  after  them,  fide  by  fide,  the  two  Cardinals 

Senet  or  Jignate  was  undoubtedly  nothing  more  than  a  flonriih  or 
founding.  The  Italian  Sonata  formerly  fignified  nothing  more. 
See  Flono's  Italian  DiA.  i6i  i  in  v. 

That  Senet  was  merely  the  corrupt  pronunciation  oifignate,  it 
aicertained  by  the  following  entry  in  tne  folio  MS,  of  Mr.  Hcn- 
flowe,  who  appears  to  have  fpelt  entirely  by  the  ear : 

**  Laid  out  at  fundry  times,  of  mv  own  ready  money,  abowt 
the  gain^nge  of  ower  comyfion,  as  followeth,  1 507, 

"  Laid  out  for  goinge  to  the  cortc  to  the  Maftcr  of  the  Re- 
queafts,  xiid. 

**  Item.  Paid  unto  the  clerk  of  the  Senette,  40s."     Malonb. 

* Arcbbijbop  of  CzRttxh\iTy, B(/Slfopsojf  Lincoln,  Ely,  Ro- 
chefter, and  Saint  Afaph  ;]  Thcfe  were,  William  Warham,  John 
Longland,  Nicholas  Weft,  John  Fifticr,  and  Henry  Standifh. 
Weft,  Fifher,  and  Standifti,  were  counfel  for  the  Queen.     Reed. 

*  pillars ;]     Pillars  were  fome  of  the  enfigns  of  dignity 

carried  before  cardinals.  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  ne  was  fpeaker 
to  the  commons,  advifed  them  to  admit  Wolfey  into  the  hou(c 
with  his  maces  and  his  pillars.     More's  Life  of  Sir  T,  More, 

Johnson. 
Skelton,  in  his  Satire  againft  cardinal  Wolfey,  has  thefe  lines : 
•*  With  worldly  pompe  incredible, 
**  Before  him  rydeth  two  preftes  ftronge ; 
"  And  they  bear  two  croiles  right  longc, 

•*  Gapynge  in  every  man's  wee : 
**  After  them  folowe  two  laye  men  fccular, 
««  And  each  of  theym  holdyn  a ///Ayr, 

**  In  their  hondes  fteade  of  a  mace."    Stb evens. 
At  the  end  of  Fiddes's  Ltje  of  Cardinal  IVolfej,  is  a  curious  letter 
of  Mr.  Anftis's  on  the  fubje^  of  the  tiuo  fher  pillars  ufually  borne 
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WoLSEY  and  Campeius  ;  two  Nohlemen  with  the 

/word  and  mace.    Then  enter  the  King  and  Queen, 

and  their  trains.     The  King  takes  place  under  the 

cloth  of  Jiate ;  the  two  Cardinals  fit  under  him^  as 

judges.     The  ^ueen  takes  place^  at  fome  dijlance 

from  the  King.     The  Bifhops  place  themfelves  on 

each  fide  the  courts  in  manner  of  a  confiftory ;   be^ 

low  them,  the  Scribes.     The  Lords  fit  next  the 

Bifhops.     The  Crier  and  the  reft  of  the  attendants 

ft  and  in  convenient  order  about  the  ft  age. 

IVoL.  Whilft  our  commiflion  from  Rome  is  read. 
Let  lilence  be  commanded. 

K.  Hen.  What's  the  need  ? 

It  hath  already  publickly  been  read. 
And  on  all  fides  the  authority  allow'd  ; 
You  may  then  fpare  that  time. 

fVoL.  Be't  fo : — Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  king  of  England,  come  in- 
to the  court. 

Crier.  Henry  king  of  England,  &c. 


before  Cardinal  Wolfey.  This  remarkable  piece  of  pageantry  did 
not  efcape  the  notice  of  Shakfpearc.     Percy. 

Wolfey  had  two  great  croflcs  of  filver,  the  one  of  his  arch- 
bifhoprick,  the  other  of  his  legacy,  borne  before  him  whitherfocver 
he  went  or  rode,  bv  two  of  the  tailed  priefts  that  he  could  get  within 
the  realm.  This  is  from  Vol.  III.  p.  920,  of  Holinfhed,  and  it 
feems  from  p.  837*  that  one  of  the  pillars  was  a  token  of  a  cardi- 
nal, and  perhaps  he  bore  the  other  pillar  as  an  archbifhop. 

TOLLET. 

One  of  Wolfey 's  crofTes  certainly  denoted  his  being  Legate,  as 
the  other  was  borne  before#  him  either  as  cardinal  or  archbifhop. 

**  On  the day  of  the  fame  moneth  (fays  Hall)  the  cardinal! 

removed  out  of  his  houfe  called  Yorkc  Place,  with  one  croiTc, 
faying,  that  he  would  he  had  never  borne  more,  meaning  that  bv 
hys  croiTe  which  he  bore  as  /ega/e,  which  degree-taking  was  his 
confufion,"    Cbr^^  Henry  VHI.  104.  b.    Malonb. 
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K.  Hen.  Here. 

Scribe.  Say,  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come 

into  court. 
Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  &c. 

[^Tbe  Queen  makes  no  anfwer,  ri/es  out  of  her  chair^ 
goes  about  the  court i'  comes  to  the  King,  and  kneels 
at  his  feet ;   thenfpeaks.'] 

^  KAfu.  Sir,  I  defire  you,   do  me  right  and 
juftice;' 
And  to  beftow  your  pity  on  me :  for 
I  am  a  mod  poor  woman,  and  a  ftranger. 
Born  out  of  your  dominions  ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  aflurance 
Of  equal  friend fhip  and  proceeding.     Alas,  fir. 
In  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  what  caufe 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  difpleafure. 
That  thus  you  ihould  proceed  to  put  me  off. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?  Heaven  wit- 

nefs, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable :  * 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  diflike. 


*  goes  about  the  court,]     «•  Becaafe  (fays  Cavcndifli)    flic 

could  not  come  to  the  king  diredUie,  for  the  diflance  fevered  be- 
tween them."    Malone. 

^  Sir,  I  defire  you  do,  me  right  and  jufiice\  &C.]  This  fpeccb  of 
the  queen,  and  the  king's  repTy,  are  taken  from  Holinfhed  with  the 
moil  trifling  variations.     Steevb  ns. 

•  At  all  times  to  your  ivill  conformable  :]  The  charader  Queen 
Katharine  here  prides  herfclf  for,  is  given  to  another  Queen  in  The 
Hiftorie  of  the  unititig  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal!  to  the  Cro^wMe  of 

Cafiill,  fo.  1600,  p.  238:    ** at  which  time  Quccne  Anne 

his  wife  fell  ficke  of  a  rotten  fever,  the  which  in  few  daics  broueht 
her  to  another  life;  wherewith  the  King  was  much  grieved  being 
1  lady  wholly  conformable  to  his  humour.     Rbed* 
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Yea,  (iibjed  to  your  countenance ;  glad,  or  Ibriy, 
As  I  faw  it  inclined.     When  was  the  hour, 
I  ever  contradided  your  defire. 
Or  made  it  not  naine  too  ?  Or  which  of  your  friends 
Have  I  not  ftfovc  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine. 
That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking  ?  nay,  gave  notice  ^ 
He  was  from  thence  difcharg'd  ?  Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  bleft 
With  many  children  by  you :  If,  in  the  courfe 
And  procefs  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too,  againft  mine  honour  aught. 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 
Againft  your  facred  perfon,*  in  God's  name. 


9  '  nay,  ga^e  notice — ]     In  modern  editions : 

nay^  gave  not  notice 

Though  the  author's  common  liberties  of  fpeech  might  juIHfy  the 
old  reading,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  not  was  dropped  before 
notice,  having  the  fame  letters,  and  would  therefore  follow  Sir  T. 
Hanmer's  correction.     Johnson. 

Our  author  is  fo  licentioas  in  his  conftrudtion  that  I  fufpedl  no 
corruption.     Ma  lone. 

Perhaps  this  inaccuracy  (like  a  thoufand  others)  is  chargeable 
only  on  the  blundering  fuperintendants  of  the  firft  folio. — Inllead 
of — nay,  we  might  read : 

nor  ga*ve  notice 

He  ivas  from  thence  dif charged ?     SteeveNS. 

•  *  or  my  love  and  duty, 

Ag2AT)!k  your  facred  per/on,']  There  feems  to  be  an  error  in  the 
phrafe  "  Againft  your  facred  perfon ;"  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
amend  it.  The  fenfe  would  require  that  we  (hould  read,  •*  Tovjards 
your  facred  perfon,"  or  fomc  word  of  a  (imilar  import,  which 
againft  will  not  bear ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  againft  (hould  be 
written  by  miftake  for  tonvards.    M.  Mason. 

In  the  old  copy  there  is  not  a  comma  in  the  preceding  line  after 
duty.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  has  juftly  obferved  that  with  fuch  a  pimduatioa 
the  fenfe  requires — Towards  your  facred  perfon.     A  comma  being 
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Turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  foul'fl:  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  fo  give  me  up 

To  the  (harpeft  kind  of  juftice.     Pleafe  you,  fir. 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  moft  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatched  wit  and  judgement:  Ferdinand, 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 

The  wifeft  prince,  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before :  It  is  not  to  be  queftion*d 

That  they  had  gathered  a  wife  council  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  bufinefs. 

Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful :    Wherefore  I 

humbly 
Bcfeech  you,  fir,  to  fpare  me,  till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd;  whofe  counfel 
I  will  implore:  if  not;  i'the  name  of  God, 
Your  picafure  be  fulfiU'd! 

IVoL.  You  have  here,  lady, 

(And  of  your  choice,)  thefe  reverend  fathers;  men 
Of  Angular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea,  the  eledt  of  the  land,  who  are  aflembled 
To  plead  your  caufe :  It  fliall  be  therefore  bootlefs. 
That  longer  you  defire  the  court ; '  as  well 


placed  at  dutj,  the  conftrudlion  is — If  you  can  report  and  prove 
aught  againit  mine  honour,  my  love  and  duty,  or  aught  againft 
your  facred  perfon,  &c.  but  I  doubt  whether  this  was  our  author's 
intention ;  for  fuch  an  arrangement  feems  to  make  a  breach  of  her 
honour  and  matrimonial  bond  to  be  fomething  diftin^  from  an  of- 
fence againft  the  king's  perfon,  which  is  not  the  cafe.  Perhaps, 
however,  by  the  latter  words  Shakfpeare  meant,  againft  your  life, 

Malone. 
5  That  \oTi%tx you  defire  the  court;]  That  you  defire  to  protra£l 
the  bufinefs  of  the  court;  that  you  folicit  a  more  diftant  fefTion  and 
trial.  To  pray  for  a  longer  day,  i.  e.  a  more  diftant  one,  when 
the  trial  or  execution  of  criminals  is  agitated,  is  yet  the  language 
of  the  bar. — In  the  fourth  folio,  and  all  the  modern  editioDS« 
defer  is  fubftituted  for  defire.     Ma  lone.  ^ 
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For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  redHfy 
What  is  unfettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.  His  grace 

Hath  fpoken  well,  and  juftly :  Therefore,  madain» 
It's  fit  this  royal  fcflion  do  proceed ; 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produc!d,  and  heard. 

^.  Kath.  Lord  cardinal, — 

To  you  I  fpeak. 

JVou  Your  pleafure,  madam  ? 

^.  KArn.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep;*  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dream'd  fo,)  certain^ 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
ril  turn  to  fparks  of  fire. 

JVoL.  Be  patient  yet. 

^.  Kath.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble;  nay, 
before, 
Or  God  will  punifh  me.     I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumftances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy ;  and  make  my  challenge. 
You  fhall  not  be  my  judge:  *  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me, — 
Which  God's  dew  quench ! — Therefore,  I  fay  again, 

^  I  am  about  to  *weep\  &c.]  Shakfpeare  has  given  almoft  a  (imilar 
fentiment  to  Hermione  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  on  an  almoft  iimilar 
occaiion: 

"  I  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  fcx 

**  Commonly  are,  &c. — but  I  have 

**  That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  bums 

"  Worfe  than  tears  drown ;"  &c.     Stbevbns. 

*  and  make  my  challenge, 

Youjhall  not  be  my  judge :]  Challenge  is  here  a  *verbum  juris ^  a 
law  term.  The  criminal,  when  he  refufes  a  juryman,  fays—  /  chal- 
lenge him.    Johnson. 
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I  utterly  abhor^  yea,  from  my  foul 
Refufe  you  for  my  judge ;  *  whom,  yet  once  more^ 
I  hold  my  moft  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

JVoL.  I  do  profefs. 

You  fpeak  not  like  yourfelf ;  who  ever  yet 
Have  flood  to  charity,  and  difplay'd  the  effedls 
Of  difpolition  gentle,  and  of  wifdom 
O'ertopping  woman's  power.    Madam,  you  do  me 

wrong : 
I  have  no  fpleen  againft  you ;  nor  injufticc 
For  you,  or  any :  how  far  I  have  proceeded. 
Or  how  far  further  fhall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commiffion  from  the  confiftory. 
Yea,  the  whole  confiftory  of  Rome.  You  charge  mc. 
That  I  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it : 
The  king  is  prefcnt :  If  it  be  known  to  him. 
That  I  gainfay  ^  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound. 
And  worthily,  my  falfehood  ?  yea,  as  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth.     But  if  he  know 
That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 
I  am  not  of  your  wrong.     Therefore  in  him 
It  lies,  to  cure  me:  and  the  cure  is,  to 

^  /  utterly  abhor,  yea  ^  from  my  foul 
Kcfnfc  j'Gu  for  my  judge  \]  Thcfc  are  not  mere  words  of  paffioa, 
but  technical   terms  in  the  canon  law. 

Detefior  and  Recufo.     The  former,  in  the  language  of  canonifts, 
fignifics  no  more,  than  \  prcteft  againft.     Blackstone. 

The  words  are  Holinlheds:  *« and  therefore  openly  pro- 

teftcd  that  (he  did  utterly  abhor ^  refufe^  and  forfakc  fuch  a  judge." 

Malone. 

* gainfay — ]  i.  c.  deny.     So,  in  Lord  Surry's  tranflatioD 

of  the  fourth  book  of  the  JEneid: 

*•  1  hold  thee  not,  nor  y^t  gainfay  thy  words." 

Stesvens. 

'  But  if — ]     The  conjundion — 5«/,  which  is  wanting  in 

the  old  copy,  was  fupplied,  for  the  fake  of  meafure,  by  Sir  T. 
Hanmer.    Steevens. 
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Remove  thefe  thoughts  from  you :  The  which  belore 
His  highnefs  fhall  fpeak  ici^  I  do  befeech 
You^  gracious  madam,  to  unthiidL  your  fpeaking^ 
And  to  fay  fo  no  more. 

^  Kath.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  limple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppofe  your  cunning.  You  are  meek, and  hum* 

ble-mouth'd ; 
You  fign  your  place  and  calling,*  in  full  feeming. 
With  meeknefs  and  humility :  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  fpleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune,  and  his  highnefs*  favours. 
Gone  (lightly  o'er  low  fteps ;  and  now  are  mounted. 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers :  and  your  words, 
Domeftitks  to  you,  ferve  your  will,'  as't  pleafe 

•  Tou  £\gii  your  pUue  and  calling  f"]   Sign^  for  aafwcr* 

Warburton. 

I  thiiik«  tofigm^  moft  here  be  to  Jbonv,  to  dtnote.  fiy  jrour  out- 
ward meeknefs  and  humility,  you  Jho^  that  you  are  of  an  holy 
order*  but,  Sec,    Johnson. 

So,  with  a  kindred  fenfe,  in  yulius  Ca/ar : 

**  Sigfid  in  thy  fpoil,  and  crimfon'd  in  thy  kthe." 

Stebvens. 
9  Where  powers  are  your  retainers  :  and  your  words, 

Domefticks  toyoUy  ferve  your  ivitl,^  You  have  now  got  pvwer 
at  your  beck,  following  in  your  retinue;  and  <words  therefore  are 
degraded  to  the  fervile  ftate  of  performing  any  office  which  yoa 
(hall  give  them.  In  humbler  and  more  common  terms ;  Heeving 
ntruo  got  power,  you  do  not  regard  your  luord,     Johnson. 

The  word  po*wer^  when  ufed  in  the  plural  and  applied  to  one 
perfon  only,  will  not  bear  the  meaning  that  Or.  Johnion  wifhes  to 
give  it. 

^y  powers  are  meant  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  in 
the  pay  of  one  or  the  other  of  whom  Wolfey  was  conliantly  retained i 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Wolfey  entertained  fome  of  the  nobility 
of  England  among  his  domefticks,  and  had  an  abfolute  power  over 
the  reft.     M.  Mason. 

Whoever  were  pointed  at  by  the  word  powers^  Shakfpcare,  furely, 
does  not  mean  to  fay  that  Wolfey  was  retained  by  them,  but  that 
they  were  retaiaertg  or  fubfervieot,  to  WoUey*    Maloni. 
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Yourfelf  pronounce  their  office.     I  muft  tell  you. 

You  tender  more  your  perfon*s  honour,  than 

Your  high  profeflion  fpiritual :  That  again 

I  do  refufe  you  for  my  judge ;  and  here. 

Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 

To  bring  my  whole  caufe  'fore  his  holinefs. 

And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

[She  curVjies  to  the  King,  and  offers  to  depart. 

Cam.  The  queen  is  obftinatc. 

Stubborn  to  juftice,  apt  to  accufe  it,  and 
Difdainful  to  be  try'd  by  it;  'tis  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

K.  Hen.  Call  her  again. 

Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  ^me  into 
the  court. 

Grip.  Madam,  you  arc  call'd  back. 

J^.  Kjth.  What  need  you  note  it?  pray  you,  keep 
your  way : 
When  you  are  call'd,  return. — Now  the  Lord  help. 
They  vex  me  part  my  patience  I — pray  you,  pafs  on  z 
I  will  not  tarry ;  no,  nor  ever  more. 


I  believe  that — powers,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  are  ufed  merely 
to  exprefs  ptrfons  in  nuhom  ponver  is  lodged.  The  queen  would  in- 
fmuatc  that  Wolfey  had  rendered  the  highcft  officers  of  ftatc  fab- 
fervient  to  his  will.     Steevens. 

I  believe  we  fhould  read : 

Habere  pofwers  are  your  retainers,  and  your  wards, 

Domefticks  to  you,  &c. 
The  Queen  rifes  naturally  in  her  defcription.    She  paints  the 
powers  of  government  depending  upon  Wolfey  under  three  images  ; 
9&\i\&  retainers y  YiV&nuards,  \i\%  domefiich  fervants,     Tyrwhitt. 

So,  in  Storer's  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas  Wolfey,  Cardinal,  a 
poem,  1599: 

*•  1  muft  have  notice  where  their  wards  muft  dwell ; 

"  I  car'd  not  for  the  gentry,  for  I  had 

<*  Yong  noblet  of  the  und/'  &c.    Stesvens. 
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Upon  this  bufinefs,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  Queen,  Griffith,  and  brr  other  At^ 
tendants» 
K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate : 

That  man  i'the  world,  who  fhall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  truftcd. 
For  fpeaking  falfe  in  that :  Thou  art,  alone. 
If  thy  rare  qualities,  fweet  gentlenefs. 
Thy  meeknefs  faint-like,  wife-like  government, — 
Obeying  in  commanding, — and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  elfe,  could  fpeak  thee  out,*) 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens : — She  is  noble  born; 
And,  lilSe  her  true  nobility,  fhe  has 
Carried  herfelf  towards  me. 

WoL.  Moft  gracious  fir. 

In  humbleft  manner  I  require  your  highnefs. 
That  it  fhall  pleafe  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  thefe  ears,    (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and 

bound. 
There  muft  I  be  unloos'd  ;  although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  fatisfied,')  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  bufinefs  to  your  highnefs ;  or 
Laid  any  fcruple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  queftion  on't  ?  or  ever 


*  cculd  fpeak  thee  ©«/,)]     If  thy  fcveral  qualities  had 

tongues  to  fpeak  thy  praife.    Johnson. 

Rather — ^had  tongues  capable  of  fpeaking  wt  thy  merits  ;  i.  e* 
of  doing  them  extenfive  juftice.  In  CymheUne  we  have  a  fimilar 
cxpreflion  : 

"  YoM /peak  him  far.'*     Steevbns. 

'  although  not  there 

At  once  and  fully  fatisfied^Y\  The  fenfe,  which  is  encum- 
bered with  words,  is  no  more  than  this — I  mud  be  loofed^  though 
when  fo  loafed,  I  fhall  not  be  fatisfied  fully  and  at  once ;  that  is,  I 
(hall  not  be  immediately  fatisfied,     J  oh  nson • 
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Have  to  you, — ^but  with  thanks  to  God  for  fuch 
A  royal  lady, — fpake  one  the  Icaft  word,  might  • 
Be  to  the  prcjadice  of  her  prefent  ftate. 
Or  touch  of  her  good  perfon  ? 

K.  Hbn.  My  lord  cardinal^ 

I  do  excufe  you ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  fo,  but,  like  to  village  curs. 
Baric  when  their  fellows  do :  by  fome  of  thefe 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.     You  are  excus'd : 
But  will  you  be  more  juftify'd  ?  you  ever 
Have  wifli'd  the  fleeping  of  this  bufinefs ;  never 
Defir'd  it  to  be  ftirr'd ;  ^  but  oft  have  hindered ;  oft 
The  pafTages  made  toward  it :  * — on  my  honour, 
I  fpcak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point,* 
And  thus  far  clear  him.     Now,  what  mov'd  mc 

to't, — 
I  will  be  bold  with  time,  and  your  attention : — 


*  might — ]     Old  copy,  redundantly — that  mighu 

Steevens* 
5  Dejtrd  it  to  bc^/VrV;]     The  ufclefs  words — to  be^  might,  in 
my  opinion,  be  fafcly  omitted,  as  they  clog  the  metre,  without 
enforcement  of  the  fcnfe.     Steevens. 

4  The  pajfages  made  toivard  it:'\    i.  e.  chfed,  or  faftened.     So,  in 
The  Comedy  ^  Errors ^  A^t  III.  fc.  i: 

••   Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  againft  you." 
For  the  prefent  explanation  and  pointing,  I  alone  am  anfwerable. 
A  fimilar  phrafc  occurs  in  Macbeth  : 

«•  Stop  up  the  accefs  and  paffage  to  remorfe." 
Yet  the  fenfe  in  which  thefe  words  nave  hitherto  been  received, 
may  be  the  true  one.     Steevens. 

*  i on  my  honour^ 

I  /peak  my  good  Lrd  eardinal  to  this  point  ^  The  King^  having 
iirft  addrelTed  to  Wolfcy,  breaks  off;  and  declares  upon  his  honour 
to  the  whole  court,  that  he  fpeaks  the  CardinaVs  fentiments  upon 
the  point  in  queiUon  ;  and  clears  him  from  any  attempt,  or  wilh, 
to  ftir  that  bufmcfs.     Theobald. 
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Then  mark  the  inducement.    Thus  ij  came ; — give 

heedto't: — 
My  confcience  firft  received  a  tendernefs. 
Scruple,  and  prick,^  on  certain  fpeeches  uttered 
By  thebifhop  of  Bayonne^  then  French  ambaflador; 
Who  had  been  hither  fent  on  the  debating 
A  marriage,'  'twixt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter  Mary:  Pthe  progrefs  of  this  bufinefs. 
Ere  a  determinate  refolutibn,  he 
(I  mean,  the  bilhop)  did  require  a  refpite; 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertife 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 
Rcfpeding  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager. 
Sometimes  our  brother's  wife.    This  refpite  {hook 
The  bofom  of  my  confcience,*  enter'd  me. 


*  Scruple,  and  prick,]  Prick  of  confcience  was  the  term  in  con- 
feflion.     Johnson. 

The  expreflion  is  from  Holinfhed,  where  the  king  fay» :  •'  The 
fpecial  caufe  that  moved  me  unto  this  matter  was  a  certaine  fcru* 
pulofitie  that  pricked  my  confcience^"  k^     See  Holitf/bed,  p.  907. 

Steevens. 

'J  A  marriage ^1  Old  copy — if»^  marriage,  Correded  by  Mr. 
Pope.     Ma  LONE. 

«  This  refpite  Jbook 

The  bofom  oj^  my  cwfcience^     Though  this  reading  be  fenfe, 
yet,  I  verily  believe,  the  poet  wrote: 

^he  bottom  of  my  confcience, • 

Shakfpeare,  in  all  his  hiftorical  plays,  was  a  moft  diligent  obferver 
of  Holinlhed's  Chronicle*  Now  Holinfhed,  in  the  ^>eech  which 
he  has  given  to  Kin^  Henry  upon  this  fubjeft*  makes  him  deliver 
himfelf  thus:  **  Which  words,  once  conceived  within  the  fecrec 
bottom  of  my  confcience,  ingendred  fuch  a  fcrupulous  doubt,  that 
my  confcience  was  incontinently  accombred,  vexed,  and  dif- 
quieted."     Vid.  Life  of  Heftty  VIIL  p.  907.     Theobald. 

The  phrafe  recommended  by  Mr.  Theobald  occurs  again,  in  King 
Henry  FI.?iinl: 

'*  for  therein  (hould  we  read 

*'  The  very  hottom  and  foul  of  hope." 
It  is  repeated  alfo  in  Meafurefor  Meafure^  AWs  *weU  tha$  ends  ivell, 
King  Henry  VL  P.  II.   Coriolanuf,  &c.     Stsbvens. 
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Yea,  with  a  fblitting  power,  and  made  to  trembft 

The  region  of  my  breaft;  which  forc'd  fuch  way. 

That  many  maz'd  confiderings  did  throng. 

And  prefs'd  in  with  this  caution.  Firfl:,methought, 

I  ilood  not  in  the  fmiie  of  heaven ;  who  had 

Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb. 

If  it  conceiv'd  a  male  child  by  me,  fhould 

Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to't,  than 

The  grave  does  to  the  dead :  for  her  male  iffue 

Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  fhortly  after 

This  world  had  air'd  them :  Hence  I  took  a  thought. 

This  was  a  judgement  on  me ;  that  my  kingdom^ 

Well  worthy  the  bed  heir  o'the  world,  fhould  not 

Be  gladded  in't  by  me :  Then  follows,  that    " 

I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  ftood  in 

By  this  my  iffuc's  fail ;  and  that  gave  to  me 

Many  a  groaning  throe.     Thus  hulling  in 

The  wild  fea^  of  my  confcience,  I  did  fteer 

Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 

Now  prefent  here  together;  that's  to  fay, 

I  meant  to  redtify  my  confcience, — which 

I  then  did  feel  full  fick,  and  yet  not  well, — 

By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land, 

And  dodtors  Icarn'd. — Firft,  I  began  in  private 

With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln ;  you  remember 

How  under  my  oppreffion  I  did  reek. 

When  I  firft  mov'd  you. 

LiN.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

9  hulling  in 

The  nviid/ea — ]     That  is  floating  without  guidance ;  tofs'd 
here  and  there.     Johnson. 

The  phrafe  belongs  to  navigation.  A  ihip  is  faid  to  bull,  whea 
(he  is  difmafted,  and  only  her  hull,  or  hulk,  is  left  at  the  diredion 
and  mercy  of  the  waves. 

So,  in  The  Alarum  for  London,  1602  : 

"  And  they  lye  bulling  up  and  down  the  ftream." 

Steevens. 
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^^K.  Heh.  I  have  fpokc  long;  be  pleas'd  yourfclf 

to  fay 
How  far  you  fatisfy'd  me. 

Lin.  So  pleafe  your  highnefs^ 

The  queftion  did  at  firft  fo  ftagger  me, — 
Bearing  a  ftate  of  mighty  moment  in't. 
And  confequence  of  dread, — that  1  committed 
The  daring'ft  counfel  which  I  had,  to  doubt; 
And  did  entreat  your  highnefs  to  this  courfe. 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

K.  Hen.  I  then  mov'd  you,* 

My  lord  of  Canterbury ;  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  pf  efent  fummons : — Unfolibited 
I  left  no  reverend  perfon  in  this  court ; 
But  by  particular  confent  proceeded. 
Under  your  hands  and  feals.     Therefore,  go  on: 
For  no  diflike  i*the  world  againfl  the  perfon 
Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  Iharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alledged  reafons,  drive  this  forward : 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life. 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  ftate  to  come,  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primeft  creature 
That's  paragoned  o'the  world.* 


*  /  then  moFv^dyw^  "  I  moved  it  in  confeilion  to  you,  my  lord 
of  Lincoln,  then  my  ghoilly  father.  And  foraiinuch  as  then  yoa 
yourfelf  were  in  fome  doubt,  you  moved  me  to  a(k  the  counfel  of 
all  thefe  my  lords.  Whereupon  I  mwedyoxx^  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury, firft  to  have  your  licence^  in  as  much  as  you  were  metro- 
politan, to  put  this  matter  in  queftion;  andy^  /  did  of  all  of  j^ok, 
my  lords."    Holinfhed's  Life  of  Henry  VIIL  p.  908.  \ 

Thiobald. 
s  That^s  paragon 'd  o'the  world.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads^  I  think, 
better : 

the  prlmefi  creature 

That* s paragon  oUbe^Mrld.     Johnson. 

Vol.  XI.  H 
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CjtM.  So  pleafe  your  highneft. 

The  queen  being  abfent,  'tis  a  needful  fitnefs 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day : 
Mean  while  mull  be  an  earned  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holincfs,  [Tbey  rt/e  to  depart.^ 

K.  Hen.  I  may  perceive,  \AJide. 

Thefe  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  floth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  learn'd  and  well-beloved  fcrvant,  Cranmer, 
Pr'ythee  return !  with  thy  approach,  I  know. 
My  comfort  comes  along,     fireak  up  the  court : 
I  fay,  fet  on.        \Exeunt^  in  mannex  as  they  enier*d» 


So,  in  The  T*wo  Gentlemen  of  Verona: 

*'  No :  but  (he  is  an  earthly  paragon. 
Again,  in  Cymheline  : 

"  an  angel !  or,  if  not, 

"  An  earthly /^r/T^." 
To  paragon,  however,  is  a  verb  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  both  in  Antmtf 
and  Cleopatra^  and  Othello  : 

**  If  thou  with  Csefar  paragon  again 

"  My  man  of  men. 

**  —  a  maid 

•'  That  paragons  defcription  and  wild  fame." 

STIBTfiVt. 

^  Tkey  rife  to  depart. '\  Here  the  modem  editors  add :  \l'h€KiTtg 
f peaks  to  Cranmerj]  This  marginal  dircdion  is  not  found  in  the 
old  folio,  and  was  wrongly  introduced  by  forac  fubfequent  editor. 
Cranmer  was  now  abfent  from  court  on  an  embaffy,  as  appears  from 
the  laft  fccne  of  this  aft,  where  Cromwell  informs  Wolfey  thai  he 
h  returned  and  indaird  archbiihoii  of  Canterbury: 

•*  My  learn'd  and  well-beloved  fervant,  Cranmer, 

"  Pr'ythee,  return! 

is  no  more  than  an  apoftrophc  to  the  abfent  biihop  of  that  name. 

RiDLir. 
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ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

Palace  at  Bridewell. 

A  Room  in  the  Queen's  Apartment • 

The  Queen,  andfome  of  her  IVomen^  at  work  J 

^  Kath.  Take  thy  lute,  wench :  my  foul  grows 
fad  with  troubles ;  ^ 

Sing,  and  difperfe  them,  if  thou  canft:  leave  work- 
ing. 

SONG. 

Orpheus  with  bis  lute  made  trees^ 
And  the  mountain^tops^  that  freeze^ 

Bow  them/elves^  when  be  didjing: 
To  his  mujickj  plants^  and  flowers^ 
Everfprungi  as/un^  andjhowers^ 

There  bad  made  a  lajiing  fpring. 

-    r,        Every  thing  that  heard  him  play^ 

Even  the  billows  of  thejea^ 
I  Hung  their  heads ^  and  then  lay  by. 

Infweet  mujick  isfuch  art ; 

Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart. 
Fall  ajleep,  or,  bearing,  die. 

* at  mm}."]  Her  majcfty  (fays  Cavendifli,)  on  being  in- 
formed that  the  cardinals  were  comine  to  vifit  her,  '*  rofe  up, 
having  a  fiein  of  red  filke  about  her  neck,  beine;  at  work  with  her 
maidens."  Ca^vcndifh  attended  Wolfey  in  this  vifit;  and  the 
Queen's  anfwer  in  p.  I03>  is  exadlly  conformable  to  that  which  he 
has  recorded^  and  which  be  appean  tofaave  heard  her  pronounce. 

Malo^s. 

H  2 
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Enter  a  Gentleman. 

J^.  Kavh.  How  now? 

GEsr.  An't  pleafe  your  grace,  the  two  great  car- 
dinals 
Wait  in  the  prefence.* 

^  Kjth.  Would  they  fpeak  with  xne? 

Gent.  They  will'd  me  fay  fo,  madam. 

^  KjiTH.  Pray  their  graces 

To  come  near.    [Exii  Gent.]  What  can  be  their 

bufinefs 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favour? 
I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think  on't. 
They  Ihould  be  good  men ;  their  affairs  as  righteous :  ** 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks.^ 

r 

^  irait  hi  the  prefencc.]  i.  e.  in  the  pufence-ebamber.  So,  in 
Peacham's  Compteat  Gentleman :  *'  The  lady  Anne  of  Bretaigne, 
pafling  thorow  the  prcfcnce  in  the  court  of  France"  &c.    Stbiti  ns* 

7  They  Jhottld  be  good  men  \  their  afl^rs  at  righteoutf[  Affairs 
iov  profrffions  \  and  then  the  fenfe  is  clear  and  pertinent.  The^rv- 
pofition  is  they  are  priefts.  The  illathn^  they  are  good  men;  /or 
being  undcrftood :  but  if  affairs  l)e  interpreted  in  its  common  ug- 
nification,  the  ientence  is  abfurd.    Warburton. 

The  fentence  has  no  great  difficulty:  Affairs  means  not  tbeir 
pre/tnt  errand ,  but  the  hnfinefs  of  their  calling.     Johnson. 

Beine  churchmen  they  (hould  be  virtuous,  and  every  bufinefs  the^ 
■ndertsSLe  as  righteous  as  their  facred  office :  but  all  hoods,  &€•*» 
The  ignorant  outor  of  the  fecond  folio^  not  underilanding  the  line« 
fubftituted  are  for  as ;  and  this  capricious  alteration  (with  many 
others  introduced  by  the  fame  hand,)  has  been  adopted  by  all  die 
Siodern  editors.     Malone. 

^  all  hoods  make  not  monks, ^  Cucullus  non  facit  monachom* 

Steevins. 
To  this  proverbial  faying  Chaucer  alludes  in  his  Romatatt  of  the 
Rofe^  6190: 

•*  This  argument  is  all  roignous, 
"  It  is  not  worth  a  crook^  brere ; 
.    *•  Habile  ne  makith  Monke  ne  Frere ; 
^*  But  a  dene  life  and  devotion, 
"  Makith  godc  men  of  religion."    Ck£Y» 
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Enter  Wolsey  and  Campeius.    *  •  ; 

fVoL*  Peace  to  your  highncfs  L 

^Kath.  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a\ 
houfewife ; 
I  would  be  all,  againft  the  word  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleafures  with  me,  reverend  lords  ? 

IVoL.  May  it  pleafe  you,  noble  madam,  to  with- 
draw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  fliall  give  you 
The  full  caufe  of  our  coming. 

^.  KAtH.  Speak  it  here; 

There's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  confcience^ 
Defcrves  a  corner:  'Would,  ail  other  women 
Could  fpeak  this  with  as  free  a  foul  as  I  do ! 
My  lords,  I  care  not,  (fo  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number,)  if  my  adions 
Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  18'w  them^ 
Envy  and  bafe  opinion  let  againft  them,"* 
I  know  my  life  fo  even :  If  your  bufinefs 
Seek  me  out,*  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in,^ 


9  Ewvf  and  bafe  opinion  fet  againft  them,]  I  would  be  glad  that 
my  condu^  were  in  fome  publick  trial  confronted  with  mine  ene^ 
mies,  that  envy  and  corrupt  judgement  might  try  their  utmoft 
power  againft  me.    Johnsov. 

Ewjt  in  Shakfpeare's  age,  often  fignified,  malice.  So,  after* 
wards: 

"  Ye  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy."    Malonb. 
*  Seek  me  out,  &€.]  I  believe  that  a  word  has  dropt  out  here,  and 
fhat  we  (hould  read, 

^  If  jour  hufinefi 

Seek  me,  fpeak  oui,  and  that  fwaj  I  am  wife  in  \ 
1.  e.  in  the  way  that  I  can  underftand  it.    Tyrwhitt. 
The  metre  (hows  here  is  a  fy liable  dropt.    I  would  read; 
/  knov^  my  lififo  even.     If  *t\&your  bufinefs 
tofeek  mi  out,  8ic.    Blackstoni, 

H3 
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•  •• 

Out  \yi;tK;rC  boldly ;  Truth  loves  open  dealing* 

VfoX\Ta7ita  eft  erga  te  mentis  integritas^  regina 
Jerenijfima^ — 

••*;•  J^  KArn.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin;* 
■I'am  not  fuch  a  truant  fince  my  coming. 

As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in : 

A  ftrange  tongue  makes  my  caufe  more  flrange^ 
fufpicious ; 

Pray,  fpeak  in  Englifh :  here  are  fome  will  thank 
you, 

If  you  fpeak  truth,  for  their  poor  miftrefs*  fake; 

Believe  me,  Ihe  has  had  much  wrong:  Lord  car- 
dinal. 

The  willing'ft  fm  I  ever  yet  committed. 

May  be  abfolv'd  in  Englifh. 

WoL.  Noble  lady, 

I  am  forry,  my  integrity  fliould  breed. 

The  alteration  propofed  by  Sir  W.  Blackftone  injures  one  line  a^ 
much  as  it  improves  the  other.     We  might  read  : 

Doth^-r/t  me  out, •      RiTBON. 

'  an  J  that  ijuay  I  am  wife  iVsr,]     That  is,  if  yon  come  to 

examine  the  title  by  which  I  am  the  king's  *wife\  ot,  if  you  conie 
to  know  how  I  have  behaved  as  a  wife.  The  meaning,  whatever 
it  be,  is  fo  coarfely  and  unfkiifuUy  expreifed,  that  the  latter  editors 
have  liked  nonfenfe  better,  and  contrarily  to  the  ancient  ^nd  only 
copy,  have  publifhcd : 

Aftd  that  ivay  J  am  wife  in,     JoH  Nso n. 

This  palTage  is  unfkilfully  exprefled  indeed ;  fo  much  fo,  that  I 
don't  fee  how  it  can  import  either  of  the  meanings  that  Johnfon 
contends  for,  or  indeed  any  other.  I  therefore  think  that  the 
modern  editors  have  a^ted  rightly  in  reading  ijcije  inftcad  of  nvife^ 
for  which  that  word  might  eaCly  have  been  miftakcn;  nor  can  I 
think  the  pafiage,  fo  amended,  nonfenfe,  the  meaning;  of  it  beine; 
this: — ••  If  your  bufmcfs  relates  to  me,  or  to  any  thmg  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge."    M,  Mason.  • 

*  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin  ;]  So,  Holinfhed,  p.  908 : 
'*  1  hen  beean  the  cardinal!  to  fpeake  to  her  in  Latine.     Naie 
good  my  lord  (quoth  (he)  fpeake  to  mc  in  Englifh." 

Steevens, 
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(And  fervice  to  his  majefly  and  you  J* 

So  deep  fufpicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accufation. 

To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blcfles ; 

Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  forrow ; 

You  have  too  much,  good  lady :  but  to  know 

How  you  ftand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 

Between  the  king  and  you ;  and  to  deliver. 

Like  free  and  honeft  men,  our  juft  opinions. 

And  comforts  to  your  caufe.^ 

Cjm.  Mod  honour'd  madam^ 

My  lord  of  York, — out  of  his  noble  nature. 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  ftill  bore  your  grace ; 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  cenfurc 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him,  (which  was  too  far,) — 
Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  fign  of  peace. 
His  fervice  and  his  counfel. 

^  Kath.  To  betray  me.   [Afidc. 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills. 
Ye  fpeak  like  honefl  men,  (pray  God,  ye  prove 

fo!) 
But  how  to  make  ye  fuddenly  an  anfwer. 
In  fuch  a  point  of  weight,  fo  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  fuch  men  of  gravity  and  learning. 
In  truth,  I  know  not.     I  was  fet  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  fuch  men,  or  fuch  bufinefs. 

^  And  fervice  to  his  majefiy  and  you,  ]    This  line  ftands  fo  very 
aukwardly,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  out  of  its  place.    The 
author  perhaps  wrote,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  fuggefled: 
"  I  am  forry  my  integrity  (hould  brcea 
•«  So  deep  fufpicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant, 
'*  And  fervice  to  his  majefty  and  you.''    Malonb. 

^ to  your  caufeJ^   Old  copy— e«r  caofe.    Coneded  by  tht 

editor  of  the  fecood  folio*    M alo n  e. 
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For  her  fake  that  I  have  been/  (for  I  feci 
The  laft  fit  of  my  greatnefsj  good  your  graces^ 
Let  me  have  time,  and  counfel,  for  my  caufe ; 
Alas !  I  am  a  woman,  friendlefs,  hopelefs. 

If'^'oL.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  king's  love  with 
thefe  fears ; 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

^.  KyiTH.  In  England, 

But  little  for  my  profit :  Can  you  think,  lords. 
That  any  Englifhman  dare  give  me  counfel  ? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainft  his  highnefs*  pleafure^ 
(Though  he  be  grown  fo  defperate  to  be  honeftj* 
And  live  a  fubjedt  ?  Nay,  forfooth,  my  friends. 
They  that  muft  weigh  out  my  afflidlions,' 
They  that  my  truft  muft  grow  to,  live  not  here ; 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence. 
In  mine  own  country,  lords. 

C^M.  I  would,  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counfel. 

^  Kyi T II.  How,  fir? 

CjM.  Put  your  main  caufe  into  the  king's  pro- 
tedion ; 
He's  loving,  and  moft  gracious :  'twill  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better,  and  your  caufe ; 

'  For  herfah  that  I  baue  heftt,  &€•]  For  the  fake  of  that  toytHXf 
^%'hich  I  have  heretofore  poflefled.     Ma  lone. 

*  (Though  he  be  grofwn  fo  defperate  to  he  honejl,)']  Do  you  think 
that  any  Englifhinan  dare  advife  me;  or,  if  any  man  (hould  venture 
to  advife  with  honelty,  that  he  could  live?    Johnson. 

9 weigh  out  my  affliffhns,']     This  phrafe  Is  obfcure.     To 

nveigh  out^  is,  in  modern  language,  io  deltver  by  weight;  but  this 
fcnfe  cannot  be  here  admitted.  To  weigh  is  likewiie  to  de/tberatt 
upon,  to  confider  with  due  attention.  This  may,  }ierhaps,  be  meant. 
Or  the  j^hrafe,  to  weigh  out,  may  fignify  to  counterbalance ,  to  couHm 
teraS  with  equal  force.     Johnson. 

To  weigh  out  is  the  fame  as  to  outweigh.  In  Macbeth,  Shak< 
fpcaxt  has  9verc9m€  for  cotnc  wver.    Stbe v  s ns. 
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r,  if  the  trial  of  the  law  overtake  you, 
You*U  part  away  difgrac'd. 

iVoL.  He  tells  you  rightly* 

^  Kath*  Ye  tcil  me  what  ye  wilh  for  both^  my 
ruin : 

Is  this  your  chrifldan  counfel?  out  upon  ye! 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet;  there  fits  a  judge. 

That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

CjM,  Your  rage  miftakes  us- 

^  Kath.  The  more  fliamc  for  ye ;  *  holy  men  I 
thought  ye, 
Upon  my  foul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues; 
But  cardinal  fins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye: 
Mend  them  for  fhame,  my  lords*     Is  this  your 

comfort? 
The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady? 
A  woman  lofl:  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,  fcorn'd? 
I  will  not  wifli  ye  half  my  miferies, 
I  have  more  chanty:  But  fay,  I  warn'd  yc  j 
Take  heed,  for  heaven's  fake,  take  heed,  left  at  once 
The  burden  of  my  forrows  fall  upon  ye, 

fVoL.  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  diftradion; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy- 

^  Kath.  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing:  Woe  upon  ye. 
And  all  fuch  falfc  profelTors !  Would  yc  have  me 
(If  you  have  any  jufi:ice,  any  pity; 
If  ye  be  any  thing  but  churchmen's  habits,) 
Put  my  fick  caufe  into  his  |jand$  that  hates  mc? 
Alas!  he  has  banifh'd  me  his  bed  already; 
His  love,  too  long  ago :  I  am  old,  my  lords. 
And  all  the  fellowftiip  I  hold  now  with  him 

»  Tij>e  m9r€/hmmffhrje{\  If  I  miilake  you,  it  is  hy  your  fault, 
not  mine ;  for  I  thought  you  good*  The  diflrefs  of  Katlianne 
might  have  kept  her  from  the  quibble  to  which  ihe  li  irrcfilUbly 
templed  by  the  word  cardinal,    J  o  k  mo  n * 
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Is  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 

To  me,  above  this  wretchednefs  ?  all  your  fhidies 

Make  me  a  curfc  like  this* 

CjiM.  Your  fears  are  worfe* 

^  Kjth.  Have  I  liv'd  thus  long — (let  me  fpeak 

myfelf, 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends  J — a  wife,  a  true  one? 
A  woman  (I  dare  fay,  without  vain-glory  J 
Never  yet  branded  with  fufpicion? 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  afFedions 
Still  met  the  king?  lov'd  him  next  heaven  ?  obey'd 

him? 
Been,  out  of  fondnefs,  fuperftitious  to  him  ? ' 
Aimofl  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  conftant  woman  to  her  hulband. 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleafurc  ; 
And  to  that  woman,  when  (he  has  done  moft. 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patience. 

fVvL.  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  wc 
aim  at. 

^.  Kath.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myfelf  fo 
guilty. 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  mafter  wed  me  to :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

IVol]  'Pray,  hear  me, 

^  KjTH.  'Would  f  had  never  trod  this  Englifh 
earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 


5  fuperftitious  to  him?]    That  is,  fervcd  him  with  fupcrfti-  " 

tious  attention;  done  more  than  was  required.    Joh  nson. 
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Ye  have  angels*  faces,*  but  heaven  knows  your 

hearts. 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 
I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living. — 
Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

[To  her  wof^nm 
Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 
Almoft,  no  grave  allow 'd  me : — Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  miftrefs  of  the  field,^  and  flourifh'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perifti- 

IVoL.  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know,  our  ends  are  honeft, 

4  Te  have  angels'  faces^  She  may  perhaps  allude  to  the  old 
j  ingle  of  Angli  and  Angeli,     Johnson. 

I  find  this  jingle  in  The  Array gnrnent  of  Paris,  1584.  The 
goddefles  refer  the  difpute  about  the  eolden  apple  to  the  decifion 
of  Diana^  who  fettine  afide  their  reipedive  claims,  awards  it  to 
Q^ttn  Elizabeth \  and  adds: 

'*  Her  people  are  ycleped  flv^^//, 

••  Or  if  I  miss  a  letter,  is  the  moft." 

In  this  paftoral»  as  it  is  called,  the  queen  herfelf  may  be  almoft 
faid  to  have  been  a  performer,  for  at  the  conclufion  of  it,  Diana 
eives  the  golden  apple  into  her  hands,  and  the  Fates  depofit  their 
mfignia  at  her  feet.  It  was  prefented  before  her  Majefty  by  the 
children  of  her  chapel. 

It  appears  from  the  following  pafTage  in  The  Spanijh  Ma/querado, 
by  Greene,  1585,  that  this  quibble  was  originally  the  quibble  of 
a  faint:  "  England,  a  little  illand,  where,  as  faint  Auguftin  faith, 
there  be  people  with  angel  faces,  fo  the  inhabitants  have  the  courage 
and  hearts  of  lyons."    Steevens. 

See  alfo  Nafhe's  Anaiomie  of  Ahfurditie,  1 589 :  "  For  my  part  I 
meane  to  fufpend  my  (entence,  and  let  an  author  of  late  memorie 
be  my  fpeaker;  who  affirroeth  that  they  carry  angels  in  their  faces ^ 
and  denjils  in  their  denjices, "     M  A  L  o  n  £ . 


'the  lilj. 


That  once  ^m  miftrefs  of  the  field,']     So,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy 
^en.  Book  II.  c.  vi.  ft.  16 : 

"  The  Uly,  lady  of  the  flow'ring  field."    Holt  Wh  i  ti. 
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You'd  feel  more  comfort :  why  fhould  wc,  good 

lady, 
Upon  what  caufe,  wrong  you  ?  alas !  our  places^ 
The  way  of  our  profeflion  is  againfl:  it ; 
We  arc  to  cure  fuch  forrows,  not  to  fow  thenu 
For  goodnefs*  fake,  confider  what  you  do; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourfelf,  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  by  this  car- 
riage. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kifs  obedience, 
,  So  much  they  love  it ;  but,  to  ftubborn  fpirits. 
They  fwell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  ftorms.* 
I  know,  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 
A  foul  as  even  as  a  calm ;  Pray,  think  us 
Thofe  we  profefs,  peace-makers,  friends,  and  fcr- 
vants. 

Cam.  Madam,   you'll  find  it  fo.     You  wrong 
your  virtues 
With  thefe  weak  women's  fears.     A  noble  fpirit. 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  cafts 
Such  doubts,  as  falfe  coin,  from  it.  The  king  loves 

you; 
Beware,  you  lofe  it  not :  For  us,  if  you  pleafe 
To  truft  us  in  your  bufinefs,  we  are  ready 
To  ufe  our  utmoft  ftudies  in  your  fervice. 

^.  KArn.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords :  And,  pray, 
forgive  me, 

^  The  hearts  of  princes  li/s  obedience^ 
So  much  they  love  it ;  bui,  to  ftubborn  hirits. 
They  fwell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  ftorms.]  It  was  one  of  the 
charges  broueht  againft  Lord  Effex  in  the  year  before  this  play  was 
probably  wntten,  by  his  ungrateful  kinfman.  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
when  that  nobleman  to  the  difgrace  of  humanity  was  obliged  by 
a  junto  of  his  enemies  to  kneel  at  the  end  of  the  council-table  for 
Jrveral  hours ^  that  in  a  letter  written  during  his  retirement  in  1 598, 
to  the  Lord  Keeper,  he  had  faid,  *•  There  is  m  tempefi  /«  the  fa/- 
ftonate  indignation  1/ a  frmte.'*    Malomi. 
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If  I  have  us*d  myfelf  unmannerly  ;^ 

You  know,  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 

To  make  a  fecmly  anfwer  to  fuch  perfons;       ^ 

Pray,  do  my  fervicc  to  his  majcfty : 

He  has  my  heart  yet ;  and  ftiall  have  my  prayers. 

While  I  fhall  have  my  life.   Come,  reverend  fathers^ 

Bellow  your  counfels  on  me :  fhe  now  begs. 

That  little  thought,  when  Ihe  fet  footing  here. 

She  Ihould  have  bought  her  dignities  fo  dear. 

[Exeunf. 

S  C  E  N  E      11. 

Antechamber  to  the  King*s  Apartment. 

Enth-  the  Duke  ^Norfolk,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Nor.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints. 
And  force  them  *  with  a  conftancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  (land  under  them :  If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promife. 
But  that  you  (hall  fuftain  more  new  difgraces. 
With  thefe  you  bear  already. 

SuR.  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  leaft  occafion,  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke^ 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

SuF.  Which  of  the  peers 

T  If  I  h(we  usM  myfelf  unmanHerly\\  That  is,  if  I  hayc  behaved 
iiiTfeif  unmannerly,     m.  Mason. 

•  AfidioxQ,t^  them — ]  Force  is  enforce,  urge.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure : 

*'  Has  he  a&dions  in  him 

".  That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nofe, 
"  When  he  would  force  it  ?"    Stbbvbns. 
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Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  leaft  • 
Strangely  negledled?*  when  did  he  regard 
The  ftamp  of  noblenefs  in  any  perfon. 
Out  of  himfelf?* 

Cham.         My  lords,  you  fpeak  your  pleafures  : 
What  he  deferves  of  you  and  me,  I  know ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us,)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  accefs  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  his  tongue. 

Nor.  O,  fear  him  not; 

His  fpcU  in  that  is  out :  the  king  hath  found 
Matter  againft  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.     No,  he's  fettled. 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  difpleafure. 

SuR.  Sir, 

9  or  at  Uttfi 

Strangely  negUaedf^  Which  of  the  peers  has  not  gone  by  hia 
contemned  or  neglcded?    Johnson. 

Our  author  extends  to  the  wov^^ftrangely  negl^ei^  the  negati?e 
comprehended  in  the  word  uncontemn' d.     M.  Mason. 

Uncontemnd,  as  I  have  before  obfcrvcd  in  a  note  on  Atjou  like  H, 
mud  be  underflood,  as  if  the  author  had  written  no:  contemn'd. 
See  Vol.  VJ.  p.  31,  n.  5.    Malone. 
*  —  *whftt  did  he  regard 
Tbeftamp  of  noblenefs  in  any  perfon^ 

Out  of  himfelft]  The  expreflion  is  bad,  and  the  thought  faMe. 
For  it  fuppofes  Wolfey  to  be  noble,  which  was  not  fo :  we  fliould 
read  and  point; 

njuhen  did  he  regard 

Thejiamp  of  noblenefs  in  anj  perfoni 
Out  oft  himftlff 
i.  e.  When  did  he  regard  noblenefs  of  blood  in  another,  having 
none  of  his  own  to  value  himfelf  upon  ?    Warburton. 

I  do  not  think  this  corrc^on  proper.  The  meaning  of  the  prc- 
fcnt  reading  is  eafy.  When  did  he,  however  careful  to  carry  hia 
own  dignity  to  the  utmoft  height,  regard  any  dignity  of  another  f 

JoUNtON. 
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I  fhould  be  gl&d  to  hear  fuch  news  as  this 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Rejieye  it,  this  is  true. 

In  tjie  divorce,  his  contrary  proceedings  * 
Are  all  unfolded ;  wherein  he  appears. 
As  I  could  ^vi'{h  mine  enemy: 

SuR.     .^  •  How  came 

His  pradtices  to  light  ?  ' 

Su^^    .         :  Moil  ftrangely. 

SvR.        •  O,  how,  howl 

SuF.  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  mifcarrierf. 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'the  king :  wherein  was  read. 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entrfeat  his  holinefs 
To  ftay  the  judgement  o*  the  divorce;  For  if 
It  did  take  place,  */  do,  quoth  he,  perceive. 
My  king,  is  tangled  in  affeciion  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen' Sy  lady  Anne  Bullen. 

SvR.  Has  the  king  this  ? 

SuF.  .      Believe  it. 

SvR.  Will  this  work? 

Cham.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him^  How  he 
coafts. 
And  hedges,  his  own  way/     But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  phyfick 
After  his  patient's  death ;  the  king  already  ', 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady^    . 

SuR.  'Would  he  had! 

SuF.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wilh,  my  lord; 
For,  I  profefs,  you  have  it. 

'  contrary  proceedings — ]    Private  praAiccs  oppofite  to  his 

publick  procedure.     Johnson* 

4  And  hedges,  his  o^wn  nvay.]-  ITo- hedge ^  is  to  creep  along  by 
the  hedge :  not  to  take  the  dired  and  open  path,  but  to  (leai  co- 
Tertly  tnrough  circumvolutions.     Johnson. 

ii^g^  i&  ^Y  l^nd»  what  coafting  is  hy  fea.    M.  Mason. 
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SuR.  Nowallmyjojr 

Trace  the  conjundlion !  ^ 

SuF.  My  amen  to't ! 

Nor.  All  men's« 

Sup.  There's  order  given  for  her  coronation : 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young/  and  may  be  left 
To  fome  ears  unrecounted.-r-But,  my  lords. 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature:  I  perfuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  fome  blefling  to  this  land,  which  fhall 
In  it  be  memorized/ 

SuR.  But,  will  the  king 

Digeft  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's? 
The  lord  forbid ! 

Nor.  Marry,  amen ! 

SuF.  No,  no; 

There  be  more  wafps  that  buz  about  his  nofe. 
Will  make  this  fting  the  fooner.  Cardinal  Campeius 
Is  ftolen  away  to  Rome;  hath  ta'en  no  leave; 
Has  left  the  caufc  o'  the  king  unhandled;  and 
Is  pofted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal. 
To  fecond  all  his  plot.     I  do  aflure  you 
The  king  cry'd,  ha!  at  this. 

^  Trace  the  conjufi^m /]  To  trace,  is  XofoUvw.    Johnion, 
So>  in  Macbeth: 

'*  all  unfortunate  fouls 

«*  That  trace  him  in  his  line." 
The  form  of  Surrey's  wifh  has  been  anticipated  by  Richmond  ui 
King  Richard  III.  fc  ult : 

«  Smile  heaven  upon  this  fairconjundlion!"    Stebvbns. 

*  hut  young,]   The  fame  phrafe  occurs  again  in  RameQ  and 

7«//>/,Aai.fc.i: 

*«  Good  morrow,  coufin. 

**  Is  the  day  (ojoung  A" 

See  note  on  this  paflage.    Ste evens. 

^  In  it  be  memoriz'd.1     To  numorize  is  to  make  memorable* 
The  word  has  been  already  ufed  in  Macbeth,  A^  I.  fc.  ii. 

Stsbtiiii, 
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Cham.  Now,  God  incenfe  him. 

And  let  him  ci^  ha,  louder ! 

Nor.  But,  my  lord. 

When  returns  Cranmcr? 

SuF.  He  is  returned,  in  his  opinions ;  which 
Have  fatisfy'd  the  king  for  his  divorce. 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almoft  in  Chriftendom:'  (hortly,  I  believe. 
His  fecond  marriage  fhall  be  publifti'd,  and 
Her  coronation.    Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd,  queen;  but  princefs  dowager. 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This  fame  Cranmer's 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  king's  bufinefs. 

SuF.  He  has;  and  we  Ihall  fee  him 

For  it,  an  archbifhop. 

Nor.  So  T  hear. 

SuF.  'Tis  fo. 

The  cardinal — 


'  He  is  return* d,  in  bis  opinions ;  m)bicb 
HoFve  Jatisfy  d  tbe  king  for  bis  difvorce, 
Together  <witb  all  famous  colleges 

Almoft  in  Chriftendom  ;]  Thus  the  old  copy.  The  meaning  is 
this:  Cranmer,  fays  Suffolk,  is  returned  in  bis  opinions,  i.  e.  with 
the  fame  fcntimcnts,  which  he  entertained  before  he  went  abroad, 
nvhich  (fcntiments)   baue  fatisfied  the  king^  together  'with  all  the 

famous  colleges  referred  to  on  the  occafion. Or,  perhaps  the 

pafTage  (as  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  obferves)  may  mean — He  is  returned  in 
effed,  having  fent  bis  opinions,  i.  e.  the  opinions  of  divines,  &c. 
coUedied  by  him.     Mr.  Rowe  altered  thefe  lines  as  follows,  and 
all  fucceedmg  editors  have  filently  adopted  his  unneceflary  change : 
He  is  return  d  with  bis  opinions,  nubich 
Ha*ve  fatisfy  d  tbe  king  for  his  drvorce, 
Gather'd  from  all  the  famosu  colleges 
Almoft  in  Chriftendom  2'-''-^.     SteiVBNS. 
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Enter  WoLSEY  andCKOMv/EiL. 

Nor.  Obferve,  obfcrve,  he's  moody^ 

fVoL.  The  packet,  Crom'well,  gave  it  you  the 

king? 
Crom.  To  hi?  own  hand,  in  his  bedchamber.' 
IVoL.  Look'd  he  o'the  infide  of  the  paper? 

Crom.  Prefently 

He  did  unfeal  them :  and  the  firft  Tie  view*d. 
He  did  it  with  a  fcrious  mind ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance :  You,  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

IVoL.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

JVoL.  Leave  me  a  while. —     [Exit  Cromwell. 
It  fhall  be  to  the  duchefs  of  Alen9on, 
The  French  king's  filler :  he  Ihall  marry  her. — 
Anne  Bullen!  No;  Til  no  Anne  BuIIens  for  him; 
There  is  more  in  it  than  fair  vifage. — Bullen ! 
No,  we'll  no  Bullens. — Speedily  I  wifti 
To  hear  from  Rome. — The  marchionefs  of  Pern* 
broke! 

Nor.  He's  difcontented. 

SuF.  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 


't  To  bis  onvn  hand,  hi  bis  bedcbamber.^  Sorely,  both  the  fyUable 
wanting  in  this  line»  and  the  refbe^  due  from  the  fpcaker  Co 
Wolfey,  (hould  authorize  as  to  read  : 

To  bis  oivn  band,  iir«  in  bis  bedcbamber. 
And  again,  in  Cromwell's  next  fpeech  :* 

IVas  in  bis  cmntenanct :  yon^  fir,  be  badt^-^ 
or  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer : 

— —  andjrw  bt  bade^^^    Steevems. 
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SuR.  Sharp  enough^ 

Lord^  for  thy  jufticc ! 

fVoL.  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman;  a  knight's 
daughter^ 
To  be  her  miftrefe*  miftrefs !  the  queen's  queen  !— 
This  candle  burns  not  clear :  'tis  I  muft  fnufF  it ; 
Then,  out  it  goes. — What  though  I  know  her  vir- 
tuous. 
And  wcll-deferving?  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  fplecny  Lutheran;  and  not  wholefome  to 
OOr  caufe,  that  (he  fhould  lie  i'  the  bofom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  king.     Again,  there  is  fprung  up 
An  heretick,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  j&vour  of  the  king. 
And  is  his  oracle. 

Nor.  He  is  vex'd  at  fomething* 

SuR.  I  would,  'twere  fomething  that  would  fret 
the  ftring. 
The  mafter-cord  of  his  heart ! 

Enter  the  King,  reading  a/cbeduU ;  •  and  Lovell. 

SuF.  The  king,  the  king, 

K.  Hen.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumu^ 
•     lated 


"  Enter  the  King,  reading  a  feheduU\\  That  the  Cardinal  gave 
the  King  an  inventory  of  his  own  private  wealth,  by  miibke»  and 
thereby  ruined  himfelf,  is  a  known  variation  from  the  troth  of 
hiftory.  Shakfpeare,  however,  has  not  injudicioufly  reprefented 
the  fall  of  that  great  man,  as  owing  to  an  incident  which  he  had 
once  improved  to  the  deftruftion  of  another.  Sec  Holinjhed, 
Vol.  II.  p.  796  and  797  : 

««  Thomas  Ruthall,  bilhop  of  Durham,  was,  after  the  death  of 
king  Henry  VII.  one  of  the  privy  council  to  Henry  VIII.  to  whom 
the  king  gave  in  charge  to  write  a  book  of  the  whole  eftateof  the 
kingdom,  &c.    Afterwards,  the  king  commanded  cardinal  Wolfey 
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To  his  own  portion !  and  what  expence  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him !  How,  i'the  name  of  thrift. 
Does  he  rake  this  together ! — Now,  my  lords ; 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Nor.  My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  obfervinghim :  Someftrange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  ftarts ; 
Stops  on  a  fudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then,  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple;  ftraight. 
Springs  out  into  faft  gait;  then,  flops  again,* 
Strikes  his  breaft  hard;  and  anon,  he  calls* 

to  go  to  this  bifhop,  and  to  brin?  the  book  away  with  him.— Tliis 
bifhop  having  wnttcn  two  books  (the  one  to  anfwer  the  king's 
command 9  and  the  other  intreating  of  his  own  private  affairs)  &d 
bind  them  both  after  one  fort  in  vellum,  &c.  Now,  when  the 
cardinal  came  to  demand  the  book  doe  to  the  king,  the  bifhop 
nnadviiedly  commanded  his  fervant  to  bring  him  the  book  bound 
in  white  vellum,  lying  in  his  (ludv,  in  fuch  a  place.  The  fervant 
accordingly  brought  forth  one  oi  the  books  fo  bound,  being  the 
book  intreatine  of  the  (late  of  the  bifhop,  &c»  The  carainal 
having  the  book,  went  from  the  bifhop,  and  after,  (in  his  fludy  br 
himfclf )  underflanding  the  contents  thereof,  he  greatly  rejoiced, 
having  now  occafion  (which  he  long  fought  for)  offered  unto  him, 
to  bring  the  bifhop  into  the  king's  difgrace, 

••  Wherefore  he  went  forthwith  to  the  king,  delivered  the  book 
into  his  hands,  and  briefly  informed  him  of  the  contents  thereof; 
patting  further  into  the  king*s  head,  that  if  at  any  time  he  were 
dcflitute  of  a  mafs  of  money,  he  fhould  not  need  to  fcek  further 
therefore  than  to  the  coffers  of  the  bifhop.  Of  all  which  when  the 
bifhop  had  intelligence,  &c.  he  was  flricken  with  fuch  grief  of 
the  fame,  that  he  fhortly,  through  extreme  forrow,  ended  his  life 
at  London,  in  the  year  of  Chritl  1 525.  After  which,  the  cardinal^ 
who  had  long  before  gaped  after  his  biflioprick,  in  fingular  hope 
to  attain  thereunto,  had  now  his  wifh  in  effe^^,''  &c.     St  e  e  v  e  n  s« 

9  flfen,  fiops  again ^  Sallufl  defcribing  the  diilurbed  ftate 

of  Catiline's  mind,  takes  notice  of  the  fame  circumflance : 

•*  citus  modo,  modo  tardus  inccfTus."    Steevbns, 

*  Strikes  bis  breaft  hard\  and  anon,  he  cafts"^!  Here  I  think  we 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  complete  a  defedive  vcrfc,  by  reading,  with 
Sir  Tliomas  Hanmer : 

and  then,  anon,  kt  cafts — .     Steevens. 
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His  eye  againft  the  moon :  in  mod  ftrange  poftures 
We  have  leen  him  fet  himfelf. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  well  be  -^ 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind.     This  morning 
Papers  of  ftate  he  fent  me  to  perufe. 
As  I  required ;  And,  wot  you,  what  I  found 
There ;  on  my  confcience,  put  unwittingly  ? 
Forfooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  feveral  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treafure. 
Rich  fluffs,  and  ornaments  of  houfehold ;  which 
I  find  at  fuch  proud  rate,  that  it  out-fpeaks 
PofTeffion  of  a  fubjed. 

Nor.  It's  heaven's  will; 

Some  fpirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet. 
To  blefs  your  eye  withal. 

K.  Hbn.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  fpiritual  objedl,  he  fhould  ftill 
Dwell  in  his  mufings ;  but,  I  am  afraid. 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  ferious  confidering. 

[//<?  takes  his  Jeat\  andwbifpers  Lovell,  who 

goes  to  WOLSEY. 

fVo  L .  Heaven  forgive  me ! — 

Ever  God  blefs  your  highnefs ! 

K.  Hen.  ^  Good  my  ford. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  fluff,  and  bear  the  inven- 
tory 
Of  your  befl  graces  in  your  mind ;  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er :  you  have  fcarce  time 
To  fleal  from  fpiritual  leifure  a  brief  fpan. 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit :  Sure,  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  hufband ;  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  thetein  my  companion. 

fVoL.  Sir, 
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For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  bufinefs,  which 
I  bear  i'the  ftate;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  prefervation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  fon,  amongfl:  my  brethren  mortal. 
Mud  give  my  tendance  to. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  faid  well* 

JFoL.  And  ever  may  your  highnefs  yoke  together. 
As  I  will  lend  you  caufe,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  faying ! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  well  faid  again; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed,  to  fay  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.    My  father  lov'd  you  ; 
He  faid,  he  did ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.     Since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Employ 'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home. 
But  par'd  my  prcfent  havings,  to  beftow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

If^oL.  What  fhould  this  mean  ? 

SuR.  The  Lord  increafe  this  bufinefs !      \^AJide. 

K.  Hen.  Have  I  not  made  you 

The  prime  man  of  the  ftate  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me. 
If  what  I  now  pronounce,  you  have  found  true: 
And,  if  you  may  confcfs  it,  fay  withal. 
If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.     What  fay  you? 

Pi^oL.  My  fovcreign,  I  confcfs,  your  royal  graces, 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more,  than  could 
My  ftudicd  purpofes  requite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours:* — my  endeavours 

*  Bryond  all  mans  cndcavours:]  The  fenfc  is,  my  purpofes  went 
beyond  all  human  endeavour.  I  purpofcd'for  your  honour  moic 
than  it  falls  within  the  compafs  of  man's  nature  to  attempt. 

Johnson. 
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Have  ever  cgme  top  (hort  of  my  defires. 
Yet,  fird  wiijh  my  abilities :  *  Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  aiine  10,  ttiat  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  gop4  of  ypur  moft  (acred  perfon,  and 
The  profit  of  the  ftate.     For  your  great  graces 
Heap'd  upoa  me,  poor  undeferver,  I 
Can  nothi^g  render  bjiit  allegiant  thanks ; 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty. 
Which  ever  h^s,  and  ever  fhall  be  growing. 
Till  death,*  that  wiater,  kill  it. 

K.  Hen.  Fairly  anfwer'd ; 

A  loyal  and  obedient  fubjed  i^ 
Therein  illuftrated :  The  honmir  of  it 
Does  pay  the  ad  of  it ;  as,  i'the  contrary. 
The  foulnefs  is  the  punilhment.     I  prefume. 
That,  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you. 
My  heart  dropp'd  love,  my  power  rain'd  honour, 

more 
On  youj  than  any ;  fo  your  hand,  and  heart. 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power. 
Should,  notwithftanding  that  your  bond  of  duty/ 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 


I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  *whici  refers  to  **  royal 
graces;"  which,  fays  Wolfey,  no  human  endeavour  could  requite* 
•  Malone. 

^  Tef,  fird  tukh  my  abilities :]  My  endeavours,  though  lefs  than 
my  defircs,  have  fil'd,  that  is,  have  gone  an  equal  pace  with  my 
abilities.    Johnson. 

So,  in  a  preceding  fcene : 

««  front  but  in  that//<r 

"  Where  others  tell  fteps  with  me."    Steevens. 
4  notivithftandiftg  that  your  bond  of  duty,]     Bcfides  the  ge- 
neral bond  of  duty,  by  which  you  are  obliged  to  be  a  loyal  and 
obedient  fubjeSt,  you  owe  a  particular  devotion  of  yourfclf  to  me, 
as  your  particular  bc'ncfador.     Joh  nson. 
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IVoL.  I  do  profcfs. 

That  for  your  highnefs*  good  I  ever  laboured 
More  than  mine  own;  that  am,  have,  and  will  be/ 
Though  all  the  world  fhould  crack  their  duty  to 

you. 
And  throw  it  from  their  foul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid ;  yet  my  duty. 
As  doth  a  rock  againft  the  chiding  flood,* 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break. 
And  Hand  unfhaken  yours. 

K.  Hen.  •  'Tis  nobly  Ijpoken : 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breaft. 
For  you  have  feen  him  open't. — Read  o'er  this ; 

[Giving  him  papers. 

5  that  am^  ha^ve^  and nvill  he,'\     I  can  find  no  meaning  in 

thcfc  words,  or  ice  how  they  are  conned^ed  with  the  reft  of  the 
fcntencc;  and  (hould  therefore  ftrikc  them  out.     M.  Mason. 

I  fuppofe,  the  meaning  is,  that^  oxfucb  a  man,  I  am,  have  been, 
and  will  e*ver  be.  Our  author  has  many  hard  and  forced  expreffions 
in  his  plays;  but  many  of  the  hardnefles  in  the  piece  before  ut 
appear  to  me  of  a  difierent  colour  from  thofe  of  Shakfpeare* 
Perhaps,  however,  a  line  following  this  has  been  loft;  for  m  the 
old  copy  there  is  no  ftop  at  the  end  of  this  line;  and  indeed  I  have 
fome  doubt  whether  a  comma  ought  not  to  be  placed  at  it,  rather 
than  a  full  point.     Malone. 

^  As  doth  a  rock  againft  the  chiding  flood^  So,  in  our  author*8 
1 1 6th  Sonnet : 

*•  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

"  That  looks  on  tcmpcfts,  and  is  never  fhaken." 
The  chldhig  flcod  is  the  rfjoundhiz  flood.     So,  in  the  verfes,  in 
commendation  of  oar  author,  by  J.  M.  S.  prefixed  to  the  folio, 
1632  : 

«•  there  plays  a  fair 

'*  But  chiding  fountain." 
Sec  Vol.  IX.  p.  345,  n.  9.     Malonb. 

See  alfo  Vol.  V.  p.  128,  n.  6.     Steevens. 
•'  lUe,  vclut  pclagi  rapes  immota,  refiftit." 

A>.  VII.  586.     S.  W. 
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And,  after,  this :  and  then  to  breakfaft,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[Exit  King,  Jrowmng  upon  Cardinal  Wolfey : 
the  Nobles  throng  after  him,  fmiling,  and  wbif- 
pering. 
WoL.  What  fhould  this  mean? 

What  fudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap*d  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes  :  So  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntfman  that  has  gall'd  him; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.  I  muft  read  this  paper; 
I  fear,  the  ftory  of  his  anger.-^— 'Tis  fo ; 
This  paper  has  undone  me: — 'Tis  the  account 
Of  all  tnat  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom. 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.     O  negligence. 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by !  What  crofs  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  fecret  in  the  packet 
I  fent  the  king  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
I  know,  'twill  ftir  him  ftrongly;   Yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  fpite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.  What's  this— To  the  Pope? 
The  letter,  as  I  live^  with  all  the  bufinefs 
I  writ  to  his  holincfs.     Nay  then,  farewell! 
I  have  touch'd  the  higheft  point  of  all  my  great- 

nefs ; ' 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  hafte  now  to  my  fetting :  I  fhall  fall 


7  I  have  touched  the  higheft  point  of  all  my  greatnejs\\     So,  in 
Marlowe's  K,  Ed'ward  11: 

"  Bafc  fortune,  now  I  fee  that  in  thy  wheel 

**  There  is  a  point,  to  which  when  men  afpire, 

'*  They  tumble  headlong  down.     That  point  I  touch* d; 

**  And  feeing  there  waa  no  place  to  mount  up  higher, 

*•  Why  (houTd  I  grieve  at  my  declining  &11  V     Malone* 
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Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evenings 
And  no  man  fee  me  more. 

Re^enier  the  Dukes  o/* Norfolk  and  Svyfolvl^  the 
Earl  (j/*  Surrey/  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Nor.  Hear  the  king's  pleafure,  cardinal:  who 
commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  feal  prefently 
Into  our  hands ;  and  to  confine  yourfelf 

•  Re-enter  the  Dukes  &c.]  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  repeat 
that  the  time  of  this  play  is  from  1521,  juft  before  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  commitment,  to  the  year  i535,  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  born  and  chriftcned.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  therefore, 
who  is  introduced  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fird  adt,  or  in  1^22,  is 
not  the  fame  perfon  who  here,  or  in  15299  demands  the  gteat  ieal 
from  Wolfey;  for  Thomas  Howard,  who  was  created  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  1 5 14,  died  we  arc  informed  byHolinftied,  p.  891,  at 
Whitfuntide,  1525.  As  our  author  has  here  made  two  perfons  into 
one,  fo  on  the  contrary,  he  has  made  one  perfon  into  t^vo.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  here  is  the  fame  with  him  who  married  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  dauehter,  as  appears  from  his  own  mouth : 

*•  lam  joyful 

**  To  meet  the  leaft  occaiion  that  may  give  me 

"  Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law.  Sic  duke." 
Again: 

'*  Thy  ambition 

**  Thou  fcarlet  fin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 

"  Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-ww: 

"  You  fent  me  deputy  for  treland; 

*'  Far  from  his  fuccour, .*' 

But  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  married  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  daughter,  was  at  this  time  the  individual  above 
mentioned  Duke  ofNorfolk.  The  reafon  for  adding  the  third  or 
fourth  perfon  as  interlocutors  in  this  fcene  is  not  very  apparent, 
for  Holinlhed,  p.  909,  mentions  only  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  being  fent  to  demand  the  great  feal,  and  all  that  is  fpoken 
would  proceed  with  fufficient  propriety  out  of  their  mouths.  The 
caufe  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  animofity  to  Wolfey  is  obvious, 
and  Cavcndilh  mentions  that  an  open  quarrel  at  this  time  fubfillcd 
between  the  Cardinal  and  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Heed. 
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To  Afticr-houfe,'  my  lord  of  Wincheftcr's,* 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highnels. 

H^OL.  Stay, 

Where's  your  commiffion,  lords?  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  fo  weighty.' 

SuF.  Who  dare  crofs  them  ? 

Bearing  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  exprefsly  ? 

ff^OL.  Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words,  to  do 
it, 
(I  mean,  your  malice,)  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare,  and  muft  deny  it/ .  Now  I  feel 

9  To  A(hcT'hoti/t,']    Thus  the  old  copy.    JjS^r  was  the  ancient 

name  of  Ej^er;  as  appears  from  Holinfhed :  ** and  cverie  man 

took  their  hoifes  and  rode  ftrait  to  Jfier**  HoUnJbed^  VoL  IL 
p.  909.     Warner. 

*  my  UrdofJVinchefters^']     Shakfoeare  forgot  that  Wolfcy 

was  hlmfelf  bifhoD  of  Winchcfter ,  unlets  he  meant  to  fay,  yoa. 
muft  confine  yourielf  to  that  houfe  which  you  poflefs  as  biQiop  of 
Winchifter.  Aiher,  near  Hampton-Court^  was  one  of  the  houfes 
belonging  to  that  bifhoprick.     Malonb. 

Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchcftcr,  died  Sept.  14,  1528,  and  Wolfcy 
held  this  fee  in  commendam.     Efher  therefore  was  his  own  hoafe* 

Reed* 

J  fo  weighty.]     The  editor  of  the  third  folio  changed 

nueighty  to  mighty,  and  all  the  fubiequent  editors  adopted  hia  can 
pricious  alteration.     Malome. 

I  believe  the  change  pointed  out,  was  rather  accidental  than 
capricious  ;  as,  in  the  proof  (heets  of  this  republication,  the  woidi 
^--aveigbfy  and  mighty  have  more  than  once  oeen  given  inftead  of 
each  other.     Stebvbns. 

4  TV//  /  ^»d  more  than  ay///,  or  *worJtf  to  do  //, 
(/  mean  your  malice  t)  knonu,  &€.]  Wolfey  had  faid  : 

**  words  cannot  parry 

"  Authority  fo  weighty." 
To  which  they  reply : 

"  Who  dare  crofs  them  ?"  &c. 
Wolfey,  anfwering  them,  continues  his  own  fpeech,  Till  I  find 
more  than  ixjill  or  ivords  (I  mean  lift  re  than  j'owr  malicious  will  and 
words)  to  do  it ;  that  is,  to  carry  authority  fo  mighty  \  I  will  deny  to 
return  what  the  king  has  given  mc.     Johnson, 
I 
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Of  what  coarfe  metal  ye  arc  moulded,— envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  diigraces. 
As  if  it  fed  ye?  and  how  fleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin ! 
Follow  your  envious  courfes,  men  of  malice; 
You  have  chriftian  warrant  for  them,  and,  no  doubt^ 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.     That  feal. 
You  a(k  with  fuch  a  violence,  the  king, 
(Mine,  and  your  matter,)  with  his  own  hand  gave  me  t 
Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 
During  my  life ;  and,  to  confirm  his  goodnefs, 
Ty'd  it  by  letters  patents:  Now,  who'll  take  it? 

SuR.  The  king,  that  gave  it. 

ff^oL.  It  muft  be  himfelf  then. 

SuR.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  prieft. 

ff^OL.  Proud  lord,  thou  lieft; 

Within  thefe  forty  hours  ^  Surrey  durft  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue,  than  faid  fo. 

SuR.  Thy  am6ition» 

Thou  fcarlet  fin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 


*  Within  thefe  forty  hours — ]  Why  y^r/y  hoors?  But  a  few 
minutes  have  paffed  fince  V^olfey's  difgrace. — I  fufpefl  that  Shak. 
fpeare  wrote — within  thefe  four  hours y — and  that  the  perfon  who 
revifed  and  tampered  with  this  play,  not  knowing  that  hours  was 
ufed  by  our  poet  as  a  diflyllablej  made  this  injudicious  alteration. 

Malone. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.  Forty  (I  know  not  why)  fecms 
anciently  to  have  been  the  familiar  number  on  many  occaiions^ 
where  no  very  exaft  reckoning  was  neceflary.  In  a  former  fcene, 
the  Old  Lady  offers  to  lay  Anne  BuIIen  a  wager  of  *'  forty  pence;" 
Slender,  in  The  Merry  JVi'ves  ofWindfor^  fays — "  I  had  ratner  than 
forty  (hillings — ;"  and  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrenu^  '•  the  humour 
o{  forty  fancies"  is  the  ornament  of  Grumio's  hat :  Thus  alfo,  in 
Coriolanus :  * 

**  ■  on  fiur  ground 

**  I  could  ]^u,t  forty  of  them."    Stiiveks. 
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The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals^ 

(With  thee,  and  all  thy  beft  parts  bound  together,) 

Weigh 'd  not  a  hair  of  his.    rlague  of  your  policy ! 

You  fent  me  deputy  for  Ireland ; 

Far  from  his  fuccour,  from  the  king,  from  all 

That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'ft  him ; 

Whilft  your  great  goodnefs,  out  of  holy  pity, 

Abfolv'd  him  with  an  axe. 

JVoL.  This,  and  all  elfe 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  anfwer,  is  moft  falfe.     The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deferts :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end. 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  caufe  can  witnefs. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  fhould  tell  you. 
You  have  as  little  honefty  as  honour  ; 
That  I,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth  * 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  matter. 
Dare  mate  a  founder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

SuR.  By  my  foul. 

Your  long  coat,  prieft,  pro  teds  you ;  thou  fhould 'ft 

feel 
My  fword  i'the  life-blood  of  thee  elfe. — My  lords. 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?  If  we  live  thus  tamely. 
To  be  thus  jaded  ^  by  a  piece  of  fcarlet. 


^  That  I,  in  the  lAJay  &c.]     Old  copy — That  in  the  *zoaj\ 

Steevbns. 
Mr.  Theobald  reads : 

That  I  in  the  <wajf  &c, 
and  this  unneceiTary  emendation  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  Aib- 
fequent  editors.    Ma  lone. 

As  this  paffage  is  to  me  obfcure,  if  not  unintelligible,  without 
Mr.  Theobald's  correftion,  I  have  not  difcarded  it.     Ste evens. 

7  To  be  thus  jaded — ]     To  be  abufcd  and  ill  treated,  ^ke  a 
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Farewell  nobility ;  let  his  grace  go  forward^ 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks.* 

IVoL.  All  goodnefs 

Is  poifon  to  thy  ftomach. 

SuR.  Yes,  that  goodnefs 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one. 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion ; 
The  goodnefs  of  your  intercepted  packets. 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  againft  the  king :  your  good« 

nefs. 
Since  you  provoke  me,  fhall  be  mod  notorious.-— 
My  lord  of  Norfolk, — as  you  are  truly  noble. 
As  you  refpedl  the  common  good,  the  ftate 
Of  our  defpis'd  nobility,  our  iffues, 
Who,^  if  he  live,  will  fcarce  be  gentlemen, — 
Produce  the  grand  fum  of  his  fins,  the  articles 
Colleded  from  his  life: — I'll  ftartle  you 
Worfe  than  the  facring  bell,*  when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  killing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 


worthlcfs  horfe :  or  |>erhaps  to  be  ridden  by  a  pried ; — to  have  him 
mounted  above  us.     Malone. 

The  fame  verb  (whatever  its  precifc  meaning  may  be)  occurs  in 
Autonj  and  Cleopatra^  Ad  III.  fc.  i : 

••  The  nc'er-yet-bcaten  horfe  of  Parthia 

"  We  have /r7</<p^ out  o 'the  field."    Steevbns. 

•  And  ^zxc  us  *with  his  cap^  //Vttf  larks.]  It  is  well  known  that 
the  hat  of  a  cardinal  is  fcarlet ;  and  the  method  of  daring  larks 
was  by  fmall  mirrors  faflencd  on  fcarlet  cloth,  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  thefc  birds  while  the  fowler  drew  his  net  over 
them. 

TThe  fame  thought  occurs  in  Skclton's  Why  come  je  not  to  Court? 
i.  e.  a  (atire  on  Wol fey : 

**  The  red  hat  with  his  lure, 
"  Eringclh  al  thinges  under  cure."    Steevens. 
9  JVho^^  Old  copy — Whom.    CorrcAed  in  the  fccond  folio. 

Malonk, 

*  Wor/e  than  the  facring  bell,]  The  little  bell,  which  is  rung 
to  give  notice  of  the  Hoji  approaching  when  it  is  carried  in  pro- 
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IVoL.  How  tnudi^  methinks^  I  could  dei|>ife  this 
man. 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  againil  it! 

JNoR.  Thofe  articlesj  my  lord,  arc  in  the  king's 
hand : 
But,  thus  much,  thl^y  are  foul  ones. 

fVoL.  So  much  fairer^ 

And  fpotlefs,  Ihall  mine  innocence  arife. 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Suk.  This  cannot  fave  you : 

I  thank  my  memory,  1  yet  remember 
Some  of  thefe  articles ;  and  out  they  fliall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blufh,  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal^ 
You'll  fliow  a  little  honefty. 

fVoL.  Speak  on,  fir; 

I  dare  your  worft  objedlions :  if  I  blufh. 
It  is,  to  fee  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

SuR.  I'd  rather  want  thofe,  than  my  head.  Have 
at  you. 
Firft,  that,  without  the  king's  aflent,  or  know- 
ledge. 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurifdidipn  of  all  bifhops. 

Nor.  Then,  that,  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  elfc 


ceffion^  as  alfo  in  other  offices  of  the  Roinifh  church,  is  called  the 
facring^  or  confecration  bell ;  from  the  French  woidi,facrer. 

Theobald. 
The  Abbefs,  in  The  Merry  Dtvil  of  Edmonton^  1608,  fays: 

*•  you  (hall  ring  ih&facring  bell, 

**  Keep  your  hours,  and  toll  your  knell.'* 
Again,  in  Reginald  Scott's  Di/cwery  of  Witchcraft,  1584- 

"  He  heard  a  little  facrmg  bell  ring  to  the  elevation  of  a  to- 
morrow  mafs." 

The  now  obfolete  verb  to  facre^  is  ufcd  by  P.  Holland,  in  his 
iranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  HiflQrj,  Book  X*  ch.  vi. 

Stcbybms* 
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To  forergn  princes.  Ego  et  Rex  meus 

Was  ftill  infcrib'd ;  in  which  you  brought  the  kingr 

To  be  your  fervant. 

SuF.  Then,  that,  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambaflador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  feal. 

SuR.  Item,  you  fent  a  large  commiflion 
To  Gregory  de  Caflalis,  to  conclude. 
Without  the  king's  will,  or  the  ftate's  allowance^ 
A  league  between  his  highnefs  and  Ferrara* 

aJc/f.  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,   you   have 
caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  ilamp*d  on  the  king's  coin.* 

SuR.  Then,  that  you  have  fent  innumerable  fub- 

ftance, 
(By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own  con- 

fciencc,) 
To  furnifh  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities ;  to  the  mere  undoing  ♦ 


5  Tour  holy  hat  to  he  ft  am fd  on  the  king^s  coin  A  In  the  long  ftrinfi^ 
of  articles  exhibited  by  the  Privy  Council  againft  Wolfey,  whi^ 
Sir  Edward  Coke  tranfcribed  from  the  original,  this  offence  com* 
pofed  one  of  the  charges:  *'  40.  Alfo  the  faid  Lord  Cardinal  of 
tiis  further  pompous  and  prefumptuous  minde,  hath  enterprifed  to 
joyn  and  imprint  the  Cardinal's  hat  under  your  armes  in  your  coyn 
of  groats  made  at  your  city  of  York,  which  like  deed  hath  not 
been  feen  to  be  done  by  any  fubjedl  in  your  realm  before  thi« 
time."    4  Ifift,  94.     Holt  White. 

This  was  certainly  one  of  the  articles  exhibited  againft  Wolfcjr, 
but  rather  with  a  view  to  fwell  the  catalogue,    than  from  any 
ferious  caufe  of  accufation ;  inafmuch  as  the  Archbifliops  Cranmer, 
Bainbrigge,  and  Warham  were  indulged  with  the  fame  privilege.  • 
Sec  Snelling's  Fieiu  of  the  Sil'ver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England. 

Douce. 

♦  —  to  the  mere  undoing  — ]  Mere  is  abfolute.  So,  in  Tht 
Honeft  Mans  Fortune,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
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Of  all  the  kingdom.     Many  more  there  are; 
Which,  fince  they  arc  of  you,  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  O  my  lord, 

Prefs  not  a  falling  man  too  far ;  'tis  virtue ; 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them. 
Not  you,  corrcft  him.     My  heart  weeps  to  fee  him 
So  little  of  his  great  felf. 

SuR.  I  forgive  him. 

Sup.  Lord  cardinal>  the  king's  further  pleafure 
is,— 
Becaufe  all  thofe  things,  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom. 
Fall  into  the  compafs  *  of  a  pnemunire^ — 
That  therefore  fuch  a  writ  be  fu'd  againft  you; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements. 
Chattels,  and  whatfoever,''  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  proteAion : — This  is  my  charge. 

•*  1  am  as  happy 

"  In  ray  friend's  good,  as  if  'twere  merely  mine." 

Stebveni. 
Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  9,  n.  5.    Malone. 

5  Fall  into  the  compafs  &c.]  The  harflincfs  of  this  line  induces 
me  to  think  that  we  (hoold  either  read,  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer — Fall 
///  the  compafs^  or  Fall  into  comfa/s,  omitting  the  article. 

Steevbns, 

*  of  a  praemunire,]  Jt  is  almofl  unneceflary  to  obferve  that 

pr^rmunire  is  a  oarbarous  word  ufcd  inftead  of  pr^tmonere. 

Stebvens. 

7  Chattels,  and  ivbatfoe^er,']  The  old  copy — cajiles.  I  have 
ventured  to  futftitute  chattels  here,  as  the  author's  genuine  word, 
becaufe  the  judgement  in  a  writ  of  Prtemunire  is,  that  the  defendant 
ftiall  be  out  of  the  kin^s  proteBion ;  and  his  lands  and  tenements ^  goods 
and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king ;  and  that  his  body  (hall  remain 
in  prifon  at  the  king's  pleafure.  This  very  defcription  of  the 
Pramunire  is  fetout  by  Holinihed,  in  his  Life  of  King  Henry  VIIL 
p.  909.  Theobald. 
'  The  emendation  made  by  Mr.  Theobald,  is,  I  think,  fuIJy  juftified 

Vol.  XI.  K 
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Nor.  And  fo  wc*ll  leave  you  to  your  meditations 
How  to  live  better.     For  your  ftubborn  anfwer. 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  feal  to  us. 
The  king  ihall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  fliall  thank 

you. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Wolsey* 

JVoL.  So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  grcatnefs ! 
This  is  the  ftate  of  man;  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopc,^  to-morrow  bloflbms^ 
And  bears  his  blufhing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day,  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furcly 
His  greatnefs  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root,® 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  fwim  on  bladders. 
This  many  fummers  in  a  fea  of  glory ; 

by  the  oafTage  in  Holinfhed's  Chrwicle  on  which  this  is  founded  ; 
in  whicn  it  is  obfervable  that  the  word  chattels  is  fpelt  cattels,  which 
might  have  been  eafily  confounded  with  cafiles:  «*  After  this,  in 
tlie  King'h  Bench  his  matter  for  the  praemunire  being  called  upon, 
two  attornies  which  he  had  authorifed  by  his  warrant  figned 
with  his  own  hand,  confelFed  the  adion,  and  fo  had  judgement 
to  forfeit  all  his  landes,  tenements,  goods,  and  cattels,  and  to  be 
put  out  of  the  king's  protcftion.*'     Cbron.  Vol.  II.  p.  909. 

Malone. 
"J  This  is  thefiate  of  man\  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,   &c.]     So,   in  our  author's  25th 
Sonnet : 

*'  Giczl  princes*  fa<vourites  their  fair  teni:es  fpread, 

"  But  as  the  marigold  in  the  fun's  eye; 

*«  And  in  themfclves  their  pride  lies  buried, 

•*  For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die."     Maloke. 

•  —  nips  his  root,]  *•  As  fpring-froils  are  not  injurious  ta  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees,"  Dr.  Warburton  reads— ^^/.  Such  capricious 
alterations  I  am  fometimcs  obliged  to  mention,  merely  to  introduce 
the  notes  of  ihofe,  who,  while  they  have  Ihcwn  them  to  be  un- 
neceflary,  have  illuflratcd  our  author,    Malone. 
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But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  fervice,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  flream,  that  muft  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ; 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd:  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes*  favours ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  fmile  we  would  afpire  to. 
That  fweet  afped:  of  princes,  and  their  ruin,' 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer,* 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Cromwell,  amazedly. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

Vernal  froils  indeed  do  ilot  kill  the  root,  but  then  to  mf  the 
y^oots  does  not  kill  the  tree  or  make  it  fall.  The  metaphor  will  not 
in  either  reading  correfpond  exadly  with  nature.    Johnson. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading,  which  is  countenanced  bv  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  in  A,  Ws^  Commendation  ofGaJcoigne  and  his  Foejies: 

"  And  frofts  fo  nif  the  notes  of  vertuous-meaning  minds." 
Set  Ga/coigne's  Works,  1587.     Stebvbns. 

9 «»/ their  ruin,']  Moft  of  the  modern  editors  read — our 

ruin.    Ste  EVENS. 

Their  ruin,  \&,  their  difpleafure,  producing  the  downfall  and  ruin 
bim  on  whom  it  lights.     So  before :  * 

•    "  He  pitted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
"  Leap'd  from  his  ejes."    Malone. 
*  Jnd  'when  be  falls,  befalls  like  Lucifer,']    So,  in  Churchyard's 
Legend  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,  MiRRouR  FOR  Magistrates,  1587: 
*•  Your  fault  not  half  fo  great  as  was  my  pride, 
*«  For  which  offence  fell  Lucifer  from  the  fldes." 

Malone. 
.   In  Tift  Life  and  Deatb  of  Tbomas  Wolfey,  Sec*  a  poem,  by  Tho. 
Storef,  ftudentof  Chrift-church,  in  Oxford,  1599,  the  Cardinal 
cxprefles  himfelf  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar : 
"  If  once  we  fall,  we  fall  Coloffus-like, 
«*  Wc  fall  at  once,  like  pillars  of  the  funne,"  &c. 

Stievbns. 
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Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  fpeak^  fir. 

PToL.  What,  amaz'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  fpirit  wonder, 
A  great  man  fhould  decline?  Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed* 

Crom.  How  does  your  grace? 

IVoL.  Why,  wells 

Never  fo  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myfelf  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  (till  and  quiet  confcience.     The  king  has  cur*d 

me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  thefe  fhoulders, 
Thefe  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  fink  a  navy,  too  much  honour: 
O,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  *tis  a  burden. 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom*  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  that 
right  ufe  of  it. 

fVoL.  I  hope,  I  have:  I  am  able  now,  methinks^ 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  foul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miferies,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer.' 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heavieft,  and  the  worft. 

Is  your  difpleafure  with  the  king. 

IVoL.  Godblefshiml 


)  —  /  am  able  nvw,  methinks, 
{Out  of  a  fortitude  of  foul  I  feel ^) 
To  endure  more  mi/eries,  and  greater  far, 

Than  my  iveak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 'I  So,  in  K.  Henry  VI^ 
Part  II: 

"  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute." 
Again,  in  Othello : 

**  Thou  haft  not  half  the  power  to  do  me  harm, 
*<  As  I  have  to  be  hurt."    Ma  lone. 
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Crom.  The  next  is,  that  fir  Thomas  More  is 
chofen 
Lord  chancellor  in  your  place. 

fVoL.  That's  fomewhat  fudden : 

But  he's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highnefs'  favour,  and  do  juftice 
For  truth's  fake,  and  his  confcience;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  courfe,  and  fleeps  in  bleflings. 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em!  ♦ 
What  more? 

Cr  om.     That  Cranmer  is  return 'd  with  welcome^ 
Inftaird  lord  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Pf^oj..  That's  news  indeed. 

Crom.  Laft,  that  the  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  fecrecy  long  marry'd. 
This  day  w^s  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen, 

*         "fl  tomb  of  orphans*  tears  ivept  on  'cm!]    The  chancellor 
is  the  general  guardian  of  orphans.     A  tomb  of  tears  is  very  har(h. 

Johnson. 
This  idea  will  appear  not  alto^ther  indefeniible  to  thofe  who 
recoiled  the  foUowine  'epigram  ofMartial : 

"  Blentibus  I^liaduim  ramis  dum  vipera  ferpit, 
<<  Fluxit  in  obftantem  fuccina  gemma  feram : 
*•  Quae  dura  miratur  pingui  fe  rore  teneri^ 

"  Concreto  riguit  vincta  repente  gelu. 
"  Ne  tibi  regali  placeas  Cleopatra  (epulchro, 
"  Vipera  u  ttmulo  nobiliore  jacet. 
The  Heliades  certainly  luept  a  tomb  of  tears  over  the  viper. 
The  fame  conceit,  however,  is  found  in  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den's  Tearesfor  the  Death  ofMoeliades  : 

•*  The  Mufes,  Phoebus.  Love,  have  raifed  of  their  teares 
«*  A  crjfial  tomb  to  him,  through  which  his  worth  appeares.'* 

Steevbns. 
A  fimilar  conceit  occurs  in  King  Richard  IL  K6i  III.  fc,  ill. 

Hbnley. 
The  old  copy  has— on  him.    The  error,  which  probably  arofe 
from  iimilitudc  of  founds,  was  corredted  by  Mr.  Stecvens. 

Mai«o?(E* 
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Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

fVoL.  There  was  the  weight  that  puird  me  down. 
O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  loft  for  ever : 
No  fun  (hall  ever  ufher  forth  mine  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  fmiles.^  Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  mafter:  Seek  the  king; 
That  fun,  I  pray,  may  never  fet!  I  have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee; 


^  Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  ^waited 
Upon  myJ'miUs.'\  The  number  of  perfons  who  compofed  Car- 
dinal Wolfey's  houfehold,  according  to  the  printed  account,  was 
eight  hundred.  "  When  (fays  Cavendilh,  in  his  Life  of  Woljey^) 
fhall  we  fee  any  more  fuch  fubje^,  that  (hall  keepe  fuch  a  noble 
houfe  ? — Here  is  an  end  of  his  houfhold.  The  number  of  perfons 
in  the  cheyne-roll  [check- roll]  were  eight  hundred  iptifoT^" 

But  Cavcndifh's  work,  though  written  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary,  was  not  publilhed  till  1 641 ;  and  it  was  then  printed  moft 
unfaithfully,  fomc  paffages  being  interfjolated,  near  half  of  the  MS. 
being  omitted,  and  the  phrafeology  being  raodemifed  throughout* 
to  make  it  more  readable  at  that  time ;  the  covert  objeA  of  the 
publication  probably  having  been,  to  render  Laud  odious,  by 
(hewing  how  far  church-power  had  been  extended  by  Wolfey,  and 
how  dangerous  that  prelate  was,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
followed  his  example. — The  perfons  who  procured  this  publication, 
ftem  to  have  been  little  felicitous  about  tne  means  they  employed, 
if  they  could  but  obtain  their  end ;  and  therefore  among  other 
unwarrantable  fophiflications,  they  took  care  that  the  number  "  of 
troops  who  waited  on  Wolfey's  fmiles,"  fhould  be  fufficienlly 
magnified ;  and  inftcad  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  which  was  the 
real  number  of  his  houfehold,  they  printed  eight  hundred.  This 
appears  from  two  MSS.  of  this  work  in  the  Mufeum ;  MSS.  HarL 
N"^.  428,  and  MSS.  Birch ,  4233. 

In  another  manufcript  copy  of  Cavendilh 's  Life  of  Wolfey^  in  the 
Publick  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  number  of  the  Cardinars 
houfehold  by  the  addition  of  a  cypher  is  made  1800. 

Malone. 
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Some  little  memory  of  me  will  ftir  him, 

(I  know  his  noble  nature,)  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  fervice  perifh  too :  Good  Cromwell, 

Negled  him  not;  make  ufe  now,^  and  provide 

For  thine  own  future  fafety. 

Croat.  O  my  lord, 

Muft  I  then  leave  you  ?  muft  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  fo  noble,  and  fo  true  a  mafter? 
Bear  witnefs,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  forrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. — 
The  king  Ihall  have  my  fervice ;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  ihall  be  yours. 

IVoL.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  fhed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miferies;  but  thou  haft  forc'd  me 
Out  of  thy  honeft  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes :   and  thus  far  hear  me,  Crom- 
well; 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  ihall  be; 
And  fleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  muft  be  heard  of, — fay,  I  taught  thee. 
Say,  Wolfey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  founded  all  the  depths  and  ftioals  of  honour, — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rife  in ; 
A  fure  and  fafe  one,  though  thy  mafter  mifs'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; '' 


6 make  ufe — ]  i.  e.  make  intereft.     So,  in  Much  ado  about 

Nothing:  " 1  gave  him  u/e  for  it."    Steevbns. 

7  fling  aivay  ambition ;]  Wolfey  docs  not  mean  to  condemn 

every  kind  of  ambition ;  for  in  a  preceding  line  he  fays  he  will 
inftruft  Cromwell  how  to  ri/e,   and  in  the  fubfequent  lines  he 

evidently  confiders  him  as  a  man  in  oflSce :  •* then  if  thou 

falVft"  &c.    Ambition  here  means  a  criminal  and  inordinate  am- 
bition, that  endeavours  to  obtain  honours  by  difhonell  means. 

Malonk, 
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By  that  fin  fell  the  angels,*  how  can  man  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by*t  ? 
Love  thyfelf  laft :  cherifh  thofe  hearts  that  hate 

thee ; ' 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honcfty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  filence  envious  tongues.    Be  juft,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends,  thou  aim'ft  at,  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's;  then  if  thou  fall'ft,  O 

Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'ft  a  bleffed  martyr.     Serve  the  king; 


*  By  that  Jiti  fell  the  angels ^1  See  p.  130,  n.  2.     Steevens, 

^  cherijb  thofe  hearts  that  hate  thee ;]  Though  this  be  good 

divinity^  and  an  admirable  Drccept  for  our  conduct  in  private  life  ^ 
it  was  never  calculated  or  defigned  for  the  magiflrate  or  publick 
minifter.  Nor  could  this  be  the  dire^ion  of  a  man  experienced 
in  affairs,  to  his  pupil.  It  would  make  a  good  chriftian^  but  a 
▼ery  ill  and  very  unjuft  ftatefman.  And  we  have  nothing  fo  infamous 
in  tradition,  as  the  fuppofed  advice  given  to  one  of  our  kin^,  tm 
cherifh  his  enemies  y  and  he  in  no  pain  for  his  friends.  I  am  of  Opinion 
the  poet  wrote : 

cherifh  thofe  hearts  that  wait  thee\ 

i.  e.  thy  dependants.  For  the  contrary  praflice  had  contributed 
to  Wolfey's  ruin.  He  was  not  careful  enough  in  making  dependants 
by  his  bounty,  while  intent  in  amaffing  wealth  to  himfelf*  The 
following  line  fcems  to  confirm  this  corre^on : 

Corruption  *wins  not  more  than  honefiy. 
i.  e.  You  will  never  find  men  won  over  to  your  temporary  occafions 
by  briber)',  fo  ufeful  to  you  as  friends  made  by  a  jufl  and  generous 
munificence*     War  burton. 

I  am  unwilling  wantonly  to  contradid  fo  ingenious  a  remark^ 
but  that  the  reader  may  not  be  misled,  and  believe  the  emendation 
propofed  to  be  nccefTar)',  he  (hould  remember  that  this  is  not  a 
lime  for  Wolfey  to  fpeak  only  as  a  ftatefman^  but  as  a  chriflian. 
Shakfpeare  would  have  debafcd  the  charader,  jufl  when  he  was 
employing  his  ftrongeft  efforts  to  raife  it,  had  he  drawn  it  other- 
wile.  Nothing  m^Uces  the  hour  of  difgrace  more  irkfome,  than 
the  refledion,  that  we  have  been  deaf  to  offers  of  reconciliation, 
and  perpetuated  that  enmity  which  we  might  have  converted  into 
friendihip.     Steevbns, 
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And, — Pr*ythee,  lead  me  in: 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have^' 
To  the  laft  penny;  'tis  the  king's :  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  no)v  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
well, 
Had  I  but  ferv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeaP 


•  Pr^jtbee^  had  me  in: 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have,]  This  inventory  Wolfcjr 
anally  caafed  to  be  taken  upon  his  difgrace«  and  the  particulars 
may  be  (een  at  large  in  Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  546*  edit*  1631. 

Amone  the  HarL  MSS,  there  is  one  intitled,  *'  An  Inventorie  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey's  rich  houftiolde  ftuffc.    Temp.  Hen.  VIII.  The 
original  book,  as  it  feems,  kept  by  his  own  officers."    See  HarL  •- 
CataU  N°.  599.     DoucB. 

9  Had  I  htti  fervid  my  God  Sec]  This  (entence  was  really  uttered 
by  Wolfey.     Johnson. 

When  Samrah,  the  deputy  governor  of  Baforah,  was  depofed 
by  Moawiyah  the  fixth  caliph,  he  is  reported  to  have  expreflcd 
hmifelf  in  the  fame  manner:  "  If  I  had  ferved  God  fo  well  as 
I  have  ferved  him,  he  would  never  have  condemned  me  to  all 
eternity." 

A  fimilar  fentiment  alfo  occurs  in  the  Ear/e  0/ Morton  i  Tragedy, 
by  Churchyard,  1593: 

*'  Had  I  ferv'd  God  as  well  in  cuerv  fort, 
"  As  I  did  ferue  my  king  and  maifter  ftill ; 
**  My  fcope  had  not  this  feafon  beene  fo  ihort, 
**  Nor  world  h^ue  had  the  power  to  doe  me  iU." 

Stbbvbns, 
Antonio  Perez,  the  favourite  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain, 
made  the  fame  pathetick  complaint :  '<  Mon  zele  etoit  ii  grand  vers 
ces  benignes  puilFances  [la  cour  de  Turin,]  que  fi  j'en  eufle  ea 
autant  pour  Dieu,  je  ne  doubte  point  qu'il  ne  m'eut  deja  recom- 
pense de  fon  paradis."    Malone. 

This  was  a  ftranee  fentence  for  Wolfe;^  to  utter,'  who  was  dlf- 

f  raced  for  the  ba&ft  treachery  to  his  lung  in  the  afiair  of  the 
ivorce:  but  it  (hows  how  naturally  men  endeavour  to  palliate 
their  crimes  even  to  themfelves.    M.  Mason. 

There  is  a  remarkable  affinity  between  thefe  words  and  part  of 
die  fpeech  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who  was  fupoofed  by  King 
James  V.  thus  to  addxefs  him  in  a  dream :  *'  Thougn  I  was  a  fii^ner 
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I  ferv*d  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  fir,  have  patience. 

WoL.  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court !  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwelK 

[Exeunt^ 


ACT     IV.        SCENE     I. 

A  Street  in  Weftminftcr. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1 .  Gent.  You  are  well  met  once  again.^ 

2.  Gent.  And  fo  are  you.* 

1.  Gent.  You  come  to  take  your  ftand  here,  and 

behold 
The  lady  Anne  pafs  from  her  coronation  ? 

2.  Gent.  *Tis  all  my  bufinefs.     At  our  laft  en-^ 

counter. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

I.  Gent.  *Tis  very  true:  but  that  time  ofFer'd 
forrow ; 
This,  general  joy. 

againfl  God,  I  failed  not  to  thee.  Had  I  been  as  good  a  fervant 
to  my  Lord  my  God,  as  I  was  to  thee,  I  had  not  died  that  death." 
Vmkoitie's  H/fiaty  of  Scot/and^  p.  261,  edit.  1788,  iimo. 

DoucK. 

9 once  again,]     Alluding  to  their  former  meeting  in  the 

fecondad.    Johnson. 

*  And/o  are  jfouj]  The  conjun^on — And  was  fupplicd  by  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer^  to  complete  the  meafure.    Stefvens. 
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2.  Gent.  *Tis  well :  the  citizens, 

I  am  furc,  have  fliown  at  full  their  royal  minds ; ' 
As,  let  them  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  for- 
ward 
In  celebration  of  this  day  *  with  fhows. 
Pageants,  and  fights  of  honour. 

i.GRNr.  Never  greater. 

Nor,  ril  affure  you,  better  taken,  fir. 

Z.  Gent.  May  I  be  bold  to  alk  what  that  con- 
tains. 
That  paper  in  your  hand  ? 

1.  Gent.  Yes;  'tis  the  lifl: 
Of  thofe,  that  claim  their  offices  this  day. 
By  cuftom  of  the  coronation. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  firft,  and  claims 

To  be  high  fleward ;  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

He  to  be  earl  marfhal  5  you  may  read  the  reft. 

2.  Gent.   1  thank  you,  fir;   had  I  not  known 

thofe  cuftoms, 
I  fhould  have  been  beholden  to  your  paper. 


^  their  royal  minds ;]  i,  c  their  minds  well  afiedted  to  their 

king.  Mr.  Pope  unneceflarily  changed  this  word  to  lojaL  la 
Kift£^  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  we  have  "  royal  faith,"  that  is,  faith  due 
to  kings ;  which  Sir  T.  Hanroer  changed  to  loyal^  and  I  too  haftily 
followed  Dr.  Johnfon  and  the  late  editions,  in  adopting  the  emen« 
dation.  The  recurrence  of  the  fame  expreffion,  though  it  is  not 
fuch  a  one  as  we  (hould  now  ufe,  convinces  me  that  there  is  no 
error  in  the  text  in  either  place."     Malon b. 

Royal,  I  believe,  in  the  prefent  infbince,  only  iignifies — noble^ 
So,  Macbeth,  fpeaking  of  Banquo,  mentions  his  **  royalty  of 
nature."    St  e  evens. 

4 this  day — ]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads: 

thefe  day^ 

but  Shakfpeare  meant  fuch  a  day  as  this,  a  coronation  day.  And 
fueh  is  the  Englifh  idiom,  which  our  author  commonly  prefers  to 
grammatical  nicety.    Johnson. 
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But,  I  befeech  you,  what's  become  of  Katharine,, 
The  princefs  dowager  ?  how  goes  her  bufinefs  ? 

1 .  Gent.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.     The  arch- 

bifliop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunftable,  fix  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princefs  lay;  to  which 
She  oft  was  cited  by  them,  but  appeared  not : 
And,  to  be  ftiort,  for  not  appearance,^  and 
The  king's  late  fcrupic,  by  the  main  aflent 
Of  all  thefe  learned  men  (he  was  divorc'd. 
And  the  late  marriage^'  made  of  none  effedl: 
Since  which,  fhe  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  (he  remains  now,  fick. 

2.  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady  ! — '- 

[Trumpets. 
The  trumpets  found  :   ftand  clofe,    the  queen  is 
coming. 

THE    ORDER    OF    THE    PROCESSION. 

A  lively  fiourijh  of  trumpets ;  then^  enter 

1.  T^wo judges. 

2.  Lord  Chancellor^  xvith  the  purfe  and  mace  before 

him. 

3.  Chorifters finging.  [Mufick. 


5  not  appearance^     I    Aippofe,    our  author  wrote— -«»fr- 

appearance.     So,  in  The  Winter* s  Tale  : 

"  the  execution  did  cry  out 

"  Againft  the  »fl»-performance."    Steevens. 

* /be  hie  marriage — ]  L  c,  the  marriage  late/j  confideretl 

as  a  valid  one.    Steeveks. 
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4.  Mayor  of  London  bearing  the  mace.  Then  Garter, 

in  bis  coat  of  arms^  and  on  bis  bead,  a  gilt 
copper  crown. 

5.  Marquis  Dorfet,  bearing  a  fcepter  of  gold,  on  bis 

bead  a  demi-^coronal  of  gold.  Witb  bim,  tbe 
Earl  of  Surrey  ^  bearing  tbe  rod  offilver  witb 
tbe  dove,  crowned  witb  an  earl*s  coronet. 
Collars  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  bis  robe  of  eftate,  bis  coronet 

on  bis  bead,  bearing  a  long  wbite  wand,  as 
bigbfteward.  Witb  bim,  tbe  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
witb  tbe  rod  of  mar/haljhip,  a  coronet  on  his 
bead.     Collars  of  SS. 

7.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  tbe  Cinque-^ports ;  under 

it,  tbe  ^een  in  ber  robe ;  in  ber  bair  ricbly 
adorned  witb  pearl,  crowned.  On  eacbfide  of 
ber^  tbe  Bijhops  of  London  and  Wincbejier. 
%.  Tbe  old  Ducbefs  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal  of  gold, 
wrougbt  with  flowers,  bearing  tbe  ^een^s 
train. 

9.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countejfes,  witb  plain  circlets  *  of 
gold  ivitbout  flowers. 

2.  GEsr.  A  royal  train,  believe  me. — Thefe  I 
know; — 
Who's  that,  that  bears  the  fcepter? 

I.  Gent.  Marquis  Dorfet: 

And  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

?  in  his  coat  of  arms  9^  i.  e.  in  his  coat  of  office,  emblazoned 

With. the  royal  arms.     Stebvkns. 

«  coronal — circlets — ]    I  do  not   recoiled  that  thefe  two 

words  occur  in  any  other  of  our  author's  works;  a  circumilance 
that  may  ferve  to  ftrcngthen  Dr.  Farmer's  opinion — ^that  the  di- 
redionsfor  the  court  pageantry  throughout  theprefent  drama,  were 
drawn  up  by  another  hand.     S tb e  v  e  n  s. 


"  f 
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2.  Gent.  A  bold  brave  gentleman:    And  that 
(hould  be 
The  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1.  Gent.  'Tis  the  fame;  high-fleward. 

2.  Gent.  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ? 

1.  Gent.  Yes, 

2.  Gent.  Heaven  blefs  thee ! 

[Looking  on  the  Queen. 
Thou  haft  the  fweeteft  face  I  ever  look'd  on. — 
Sir,  as  I  have  a  foul,  Ihe  is  an  angel; 
Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms. 
And  more,  and  richer,  when  he  ftrains  that  lady : 
I  cannot  blame  his  confcicnce. 

1.  GEi^r.  They,  that  bear 
The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  Cinque-ports. 

2.  Gent.  Thofe  men  are  happy ;  and  fo  are  all, 

are  near  her. 
I  take  it,  (he  that  carries  up  the  train, 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchefs  of  Norfolk. 

1.  Gent.  It  is ;  and  all  the  reft  are  countefles. 

2.  Gent.  Their  coronets  fay  fo.  Thefe  are  ftars, 

indeed; 
And,  fometimes,  falling  ones. 

I .  Gent.  No  more  of  that. 

[Exit  ProceJJion^  with  a  great  floiirijh  of  trumpets. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

God  fave  you,  fir!  Where  have  you  been  broiling? 

3.  GEi^r.  Among  the  croud  i'  the  abbey;  where 

a  finger 
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Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more;  and  I  am  ftifled  * 
With  the  mere  ranknefs  of  their  joy. 

a.  Gent.  You  faw 

The  ceremony? 

3.  Gent.  That  I  did. 

1.  Gent.  How  was  it? 
3*  Gent.  Well  worth  the  feeing. 

2.  Gent.  Good  fir,  fpeak  it  to  us. 

3.  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.  The  rich  ftream* 
Of  lords,  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 

A  diftance  from  her;  while  her  grace  fat  down 
To  reft  awhile,  fome  half  an  hour,  or  fo. 
In  a  rich  chair  of  ftate,  oppofing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  perfon  to  the  people. 
Believe  me,  fir,  fhe  is  the  goodlieft  woman 
That  ever  lay  by  man :  which  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  fuch  a  noife  arofe 
As  the  fhrouds  make  at  fea  in  a  ftifF  tempeft. 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes :  hats,  cloaks, 
(Doublets,  I  think,)  flew  up;  and  had  their  faces 
Been  loofe,  this  day  they  had  been  loft.     Such  joy 
I  never  faw  before.     Great-belly'd  women. 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,*  like  rams^ 

J  and  /  am  ftiJUd — ]    And  was  introduced  by  Sir  Thonias 

Hanmcr,  to  complete  the  meafure.     Stbevens. 

^  The  rich  dream  Wr.] 

"  ingentem  foribus  domus  aha  fuperbis 

**  Mane  f^utantum  totis  vomit  asdibus  undam.** 

Firg.  Georg.  11.  461.     Malone. 
So,  in  Timon  of  Athens,  Aft  I.  fc.  i: 

•*  lni%  confluence y  this  great ^W  of  vifiton." 

See  Dr.  Johnfon's  note  on  this  pafTage.     Steeybns. 

*  to  goyl  i.  c.  to  continue  in  their  pregnancy.    So,  after- 
wards: 

*'  the  fruit  (he  goes  with 

"  r  pray  for  heartily,"    St  e  s  v  b  ws, 
I 
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In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  fliake  the  prefix 
And  make  them  reel  before  them.    No  man  livings 
Could  fay,  7bis  is  my  wife,  there;  all  were  woven 
So  ftrangely  in  one  piece. 

2.  GENr.  But,  *pray,  what  followed  ?^ 

3.  Gent.  At  length  her  grace  rofe,  and  with  mo- 

deft  paces 
Came  to  the  altar ;  where  fhe  kneePd,  and,  faint-. 

like,     . 
Caft  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 
Then  rofe  again,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people : 
When  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confeflor*s  crown. 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  fuch  emblems 
Lay'd  nobly  on  her :  which  performed,  the  choir. 
With  all  the  choiceft  mufick  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  fung  TV  Deum.     So  fhe  parted. 
And  with  the  fame  full  ftate  pac'd  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feaft  is  held. 

1.  Gent.  Sir,  you 
Muft  no  more  call  it  York-place,  that  is  paft  : 
For,  (ince  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title's  loll ; 
*Tis  now  the  king's,  and  call'd — Whitehall. 

3.  Gent.  I  know  it  5 

But  'tis  fo  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  frefh  about  me. 

2.  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bifhops 
Were  thofc  that  went  on  each  fide  of  the  queen  ? 

^ /tie  rams — ]  That  is,  like  battering  rams,     Johnson. 

So,  in  Virgil,  Mneid  II : 

"  labat  ariete  crcbro 

"  Janua ."    Steevens. 

"  Buit  'p'^y*  ivhat  follow* df'\  The  word — *pyay%  was  added, 
for  the  fake  of  the  meafure,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 

Steevens. 
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3.  Gjsjvr.    Stokcfly  and  Gardiner;   the  one,  of 
Winchefter, 
(Newly  preferr*d  from  the  king's  fecretary,) 
The  other,  London. 

2.  Gent.  He  of  Winchefter 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbifhop*s. 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3.  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that: 
However,  yet  there's  no  great  breach;   when  it 

^  comes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  ftirink  from  him. 

2.  GENr.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you? 

3.  Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
A  man  in  much  efteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 
A  worthy  friend. — The  king 

Has  made  him  mafter  o*the  jewel-houfe. 
And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-council. 

2.  Gent.  He  will  deferve  more. 

3.  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt 
Come,  gentlemen,  ye  Ihall  go  my  way,  which 

Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  fhall  be  my  guefts ; 
Something  I  can  command.  As  I  walk  thither, 
rU  tell  ye  more. 

Born.  You  may  command  us,  fir. 

[Exeunt^ 


Vol.  XI. 
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SCENE     11.^ 

Kimbolton. 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager^  Jick;  led  between 
Griffith  and  Patience. 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace? 

KjrH.  O,  Griffith,  fick  to  death : 

My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earthy 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden :  Reach  a  chair; — 
So, — now,  methinks,  I  feel  a  little  eafe. 
Didft  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'ft  me. 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,*  cardinal  Wolfcy, 
Was  dead? 

Grif.      Yes,  madam ;  but,  I  think,^  your  grace. 
Out  of  the  pain  you  fuffer'd,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

KAru.  Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he 
died: 
If  well,  he  ftepp'd  before  me,  happily. 
For  my  example.* 


7  Scene  IIJ]  Thb  fcene  is  above  any  other  part  of  Shakipeare's 
tragedies,  and  perhaps  above  any  fcene  of  any  other  poet»  tender 
and  patheticky  without  gods,  or  furies,  or  poifons,  or  preciDicea. 
without  the  help  of  romantick  circumllances,  without  improDable 
{allies  of  poetical  lamentation,  and  without  any  throes  ot  tumuk 
tuous  mifcry.     Johnson. 

•  child  of  honour ^1  So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I: 

•*  That  this  fame  child  of  honour  and  renown ." 

Stebvbns. 
»  —  /  think,]  Old  copy — ^I  thanL    Correfted  in  the  (econd 
folio.    Malone. 

* hefepp*d  before  me^  happily. 

For  mj  exatnfle.^    Hapfifjf  fcems  to  mean  on  this  occifion— 
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Grip.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam : 

For  after  the  ftout  earl  Northumberland  * 
Arrefted  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a  man  forely  tainted,)  to  his  anfwer. 
He  fell  lick  fuddenly,  and  grew  fo  ill. 
He  could  not  fit  his  mule.** 

Kath.  Alas,  poor  man! 

Grif.    At  laft,  with  eafy  roads,^   he  came  to 
Leicefter, 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey ;  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him; 
To  whom  he  gave  thefe  words, — O  father  abbot. 
An  old  man,  broken  with  tbeftorms  of  ft  ate. 
Is  come  to  lay  bis  weary  bones  among  ye  i 

feradventure^  haply.    I  have  been  more  than  once  of  this  opinion, 
when  I  have  met  with  the  fame  word  thus  fpelt  in  other  pafTages* 

Stbevens* 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  is  of  opinion  that  happily  here  me»ns  fortunately. 
Mr.  Stccvcns's  interpretation  is,  I  think,  right.  So,  in  K.Henry  VL 
Part  II: 

"  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadft  thou  been  regent  there, 

"  Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worfe  than  hit."  Malons. 

J  the  ftout   earl   Nordiumberland ]     So,    in  Che*oy 

Chafe: 

"  Theftout  earl  of  Northumberland 
•*  A  vow  to  God  did  make"  &c.  Steevens. 
^  He  could  not  Jit  his  mule.']  In  Cavendifh's  Life  of  Wolfey^  164.1 , 
it  is  faid  that  Wolfey  poifon'ed  himfelf ;  but  the  words — **  at  which 
time  it  was  apparent  that  he  had  poifoned  himfelf,"  which  appear 
in  p.  108  of  that  work,  were  an  interpolation,  infcrted  by  the 
publiftier  for  fome  finifter  purpofe ;  not  being  found  in  the  two 
manufcripts  now  preferved  in  the  Mufeum.  See  a  former  note, 
p.  134.    Malone. 

Cardinals  generally  rode  on  mules.  '*  He  rode  like  a  cardinal, 
furoptuoufly  upon  his  mule.**    Cavcndilh's  Life  of  Wolfey.     Re b o. 

In  the  reprcfenution  of  the  Champ  de  Drap  d'Or^  publiihed  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Cardinal  appears  mounted  on  one 
of  thefe  animals  very  richly  caparifoned.    Steevens. 

5  — — ovf/^  eajy  roads,]  i.  e.  by  (hort  ftag«.    STBBTBifS. 

La 
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Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  ! 
So  went  to  bed :  where  eagerly  his  ficknefs 
Purfu'd  him  ftill ;  and,  three  nights  after  this. 
About  the  hour  of  eight,  (which  he  himfdf 
Foretold,  fhould  be  his  laft,)  full  of  repentance 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  forrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blefled  part  to  heaven,  and  flept  in  peace* 
KAriu  So  may  he  reft ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on 
him! 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  fpeak  him. 
And  yet  with  charity, — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  ftomach,^  ever  ranking 
Himfelf  with  princes ;  one,  that  by  fuggeftion 
Ty'd  all  the  kingdom :  •  limony  was  fair  play ;. 


^  Of  an  unbounded  flomach,]    i.  e.  of  unbounded  pride ^   or 
bmtghtinefs.    So,  Holinfhed,  fpeaking  of  King  Richard  III : 

"  Such  a  great  audacitie  and  fuch  a  ftomach  reigned  in  his 
bodie."    Steevens* 

7  -■       me^  that  by  fuggeftion 
Ty* A  all  the  kingdom  :\  The  word /uggejim,  fays  the  critick, 

tDr,  VVarbnrton]  in  here  ufed  with  great  propriety  and  Jeeming 
nowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue :  and  he  proceeds  to  fettle  the  fenie 
of  it  from  the  late  Roman  ^writers  and  their  gloffers^  But  Shakfpearc  s 
knowledge  was  from  Holinfhed,  whom  he  follows  'verbatim: 

*'  This  cardinal  was  of  a  great  ftomach,  for  he  compted  him- 
felf equal  with  princes,  and  by  ctadie/uggejiion  got  into  his  hands 
innumerable  treafure:  he  forced  little  on  ftmonie,  and  was  not 
pitifull,  and  ftood  aftcd^ionate  in  his  own  opinion:  in  open  prefence 
lie  would  lie  and  feie  untruth,  and  was  double  both  in  fpeech  and 
meaning;  he  would  promife  much  and  perform  little:  he  was 
vicious  of  his  bodie,  and  gave  the  clergie  euil  example."  Edit. 
1587,  p.  922. 

Perhaps  after  this  quotation,  you  may  not  think,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  who  reads  tjth'd — inftead  of  /vV  a/l  the  kingdom^  deferves 
quite  fo  much  of  Dr.  Warburton's  fevcrity. — Indifpuubly  the 
paffa^,  like  every  other  in  the  fpeech,  is  intended  to  exprefs  the 
mean mg  of  the  parallel  one  in  the  chronicle;  it  cannot  therefore 
be  credited,  that  any  man,  when  the  original  was  produced,  ftiould 
ftill  choofe  to  defend  a  cant  acceptation^  and  inform  us«  perhaps. 
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I      His  own  opinion  was  his  law :  Pthe  prefence 
He  would  fay  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double, 

ferhujly^  that  in  vaminv  language,  from  I  know  not  what  praftice, 
to  tye  is  to  equal!  A  lenle  of  the  word,  as  I  have  vet  found,  «»- 
hwwH  to  our  old  writers;  and,  if  kruywn^  would  not  furely  have 
been  ufed  in  this  place  by  our  author. 

But  let  us  turn  from  conjcdure  to  Shakfpeare's  authorities. 
Hall,  from  whom  the  above  defcription  is  copied  by  Holinfhed,  is 
very  explicit  in  the  demands  of  the  cardtnal:  who  having  infolently 
told  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen ^  "  For  folhe  I  thinke,  that  halfe 
your  fubftance  were  too  little,"  aflures  them  by  way  of  comfort  at 
he  end  of  his  harangue,  that  upon  an  average  the  tythe  (hould  be 
fufficient;  •*  Sirs,  fpeake  not  to  breake  that  thyng  that  is  con- 
cluded, fory^OT^  fhall  not  paie  the /^w/;&  parte,  2xAj'ome  more."— 
And  again ;  **  Thei  faied,  the  cardinall  by  vifitacions,  makyng 
6f  abbottes,  probates  of  teftamentes,  graunting  of  faculties,  li- 
cences, and  other  poUyngs  in  his  courtes  legantmes,  had  made  his 
threa/ure  egall 'with  the  kynges.*'     Edit,  1548,  p.  138,  and  143. 

Farmer. 

In  Storer's  Life  and  Death  of  Tho.  Wolfey^  a  poem,  1 599,  the 
Cardinal  fays: 

**  I  car'd  not  for  the  gentrie,  for  I  had 

"  7/7i&^.genllemen,  yong  nobles  of  the  land,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

Ty'd  all  the  kingdom."]  i.  e.  he  was  a  man  of  an  unbounded 
llomach,  or  pride,  ranking  hirafelf  with  princes,  and  by  fuegeilion 
to  the  king  and  the  pope,  he  (yV,  i.  e.  limited,  circumlcribed, 
and  fet  bounds  to  the  liberties  and  properties  of  all  perfons  in  the 
kingdom.  That  he  did  fo,  appears  from  various  pafTages  in  the 
play.  Ad  II.  fc.  ii.  "  free  us  from  his  flavery," — "  or  this  im- 
perious man  will  work  us  all  from  princes  into  pages:  all  men's 
honours,"  &c.  Aft  III.  fc.  ii.  "  You  wrought  to  be  a  legate,  by 
which  power  you  maimed  the  jurifdidlion  of  all  bilhops."  See.alfo 
Aft  I.  fc.  i.  and  Aft  III.  fc.  ii.  This  conftruftion  of  the  paflage 
may  be  fupported  from  D'Ewes's  Journal  of  ^e en  Elizabeth* s  Par^ 
liamentsy  p.  644 :  **  Far  be  it  from  me  that  the  ftate  and  prero- 
gative of  the  prince  fhould  be  tied  by  me,  or  by  the  aft  of  any 
other  fubjeft." 

Dr.  Farmer  has  difplayed  fuch  eminent  knowledge  of  Shak. 
fpeare,  that  it  is  with  the  utmoft  diffidence  I  diiTent  from  the 
alteration  which  he  would  eftablifh  here.  He  would  read  lyth'd^ 
and  refers  to  the  authorities  of  Hall  and  Holinfhed  about  a  tax  of 
th^  tenths  or  tythe  of  each  man's  fubftance,  which  is  not  tak^ 
notice  of  in  the  play.     Let  it  be  remarked  that  it  is  Queen  Ka- 

L3 
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Both  in  his  words  and  meaning:  He  was  ncVcr, 

But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 

His  promifes  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 

But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing.' 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,'  and  gave 

The  clergy  ill  example. 


tharine  fpeaks  here,  who,  in  Ad  I.  fc.  ii.  told  the  king  it  was  a 
demand  of  the  /xti  part  of  each  fubjed's  fubftance,  tnat  caufed 
the  rebellion.  Would  (he  afterwards  fay  that  he,  i.  e.  Wolftjr, 
had  fjfhed  all  the  kingdom,  when  (he  knew  he  had  almoft  double^ 
tythed  it  ?  Still  Dr.  ^rmer  infifts  that  **  the  paflage,  like  every 
other  in  the  fpcech,  is  intended  to  exprefs  the  meaning  of  the 
parallel  one  in  the  Chronicle:*'  i.  c.  The  cardinal  "  by  craftie 
laggeftion  got  into  his  hands  innumerable  treafure."  This  paflaee 
does  not  relate  to  a  publick  tax  of  the  tenths^  but  to  the  cardinaTs 
own  private  acquifitions.  If  in  this  fenfe  I  admitted  the  alteration, 
tyth'd^  I  would  fupjx)fe  that,  as  the  queen  is  defcanting  on  the 
cardinal's  own  acquirements,  (he  borrows  her  term  from  the  prin- 
cipal emolument  or  payment  due  to  priefts;  and  means  to  intimate 
that  the  cardinal  was  not  content  with  the  tythes  legally  accruing 
to  him  from  his  own  various  pluralities,  but  that  he  extorted 
fomething  equivalent  to  them  throughout  all  the  kingdom.  So, 
Buckingham  fays.  Aft  I.  fc.  i :  "  No  man's  pie  is  freed  from  his 
ambitious  finger."  So,  again,  Surrey  fays.  Aft  III.  fc.  «//.  **  Yc«, 
that  goodnefs  of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one,  into  your 
own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion :"  and  ibidem^  "  You  have  fent 
innumerable  fuhftance  (by  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own 
confcience)  to  the  mere  undoing  of  all  the  kingdom."  This  ex- 
tortion is  fo  frequently  fpoken  of,  that  perhaps  our  author  pur- 
pofcly  avoided  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  paliaee  under  confideration» 
and  therefore  gave  a  difl^erent  fentiment  declarative  of  the  con- 
fequence  of  his  unbounded  pride,  that  muft  humble  all  others. 

TOLLBT. 

'  as  he  is  now,  nothing.'\    So,  in  Maffinger's  Great  Duke  of 

Florence  : 

"  Great  men 

•*  Till  they  have  gain'd  their  ends,  are  gian/s  in 
*•  Their  promifes  \  but  thofe  obtain 'd,  njoeak  pigmies 
**  In  their  performance.**     Steevens. 

•  Of  his  oivn  bodj  be  nvas  ill,]     A  criminal  conneftion  with 
women  was  anciently  called  the  'vice  of  the  body.    So,  in  Holin(hcd, 
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Gkit.  Noble  madam^ 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brafs ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.*    May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs 
To  hear  me  fpeak  his  good  now  ? 

KArn.  Yes,  good  Griffith; 

I  were  malicious  elfe. 


D«  1258:   **  he  laboured  by  all  meanes  to  cleare  miftrefie 

oanders  of  committing  rvill  of  her  hodie  with  him."    Steevbns. 

So,  the  Proteaor  fays  of  Jane  Shore,  Hail's  Chronicle^  Edw,  IV. 
p.  j6  :  "  She  was  naught  of  btr  iodje.**    Malonb. 

9  their  <virtues 

We  lurite  in  water.]     Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  the  fame 
thoBght  in  their  Philajter: 

«•  . all  your  better  deeds 

**  Shall  be  in  tvater  writ,  but  this  in  marble." 

Stbsvbns* 
This  refledion  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  a  paflage  in  fir 
Tho,  Mote's  Hiftoiy  of  Richard  III.  whence  Shakfpeure  undoubt- 
edly formed  his  plav  on  that  fubjed.  Speaking  of  the  ungrateful 
turns  which  Jane  dhore  experienced  from  thofe  whom  me  had 
ferved  in  her  profperity ;  More  adds,  "  Men  ufe,  if  they  have  an 
evil  turne,  to  write  it  in  marble,  and  whofo  doth  us  a  good 
tume,  we  write  it  in  dufle."    More's  Works,  bl.  1.  1 557,  p.  59. 

PBBCr. 

In  Whitney's  EmhUmes,  printed  at  Leyden,  4to»  1 586*  p.  1 8j, 
is  the  following : 

**  Scribit  in  marmore  lafus. 
**  In  marble  harde  our  harmes  wee  alwayes  grave, 
**  Becaufe,  wee  dill  will  beare  the  fame  in  minde : 
•*  In  duftc  wee  write  the  benefitted  we  Rave, 
*•  Where  they  are  foone  defaced  with  the  winde. 
"  So,  wronges  wee  houldc,  and  never  will  forgive; 
**  And  foone  forget,  that  ftill  with  us  (houlde  live." 
Again,  as  Mr.  Ritfon  quotes  from  Harrington's  Ario/io : 
**  Men  fay  it,  and  we  fee  it  come  to  pafs, 
"  Good  turns  in  fand,  (hrewd  turns  are  writ  in  brafs** 
To  avoid  an  unneceflary  multiplication  of  inftances,  I  (hall  juft 
obferve,  that  the  fame  fentiment  is  found  in  Mafiineer's  Maid  of 
Honour,  Ad  V.  fc.  ii.  and  Marfton's  MaUconteni,  Ad  II.  fc.  iii. 

RSBD. 
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Grip.  This  cardinal,^ 

Though  from  an  humble  ftock,  undoubtedly 


9  This  cardinal t  i'c]  This  fpecch  is  formed  on  the  following 
paflage  in  Holinihed :  "This  cardinal,  (as  Edmond  Campion  in 
his  Hifiorie  of  Ireland  ^^CTi^A  him,)  was  0  man  undoubtedly  bom 
to  honour;  I  think,  (faith  he)  fome  prince's  baftard,  no  butcher's 
fonnc;  exceeding  vvife,  faire-fpoken,  nigh-minded,  full  of  revenge, 
vitious  of  his  bodie,  loftic  to  his  enemies,  were  ihcy  never  fo 
bigge,  to  ihofe  that  accepted  and  fought  his  f riendlhip  wonderful 
courteous ;  a  ripe  fchooleman,  thrall  to  afiedlions,  brought  a  bed 
with  flatterie ;  infaciable  to  get,  and  more  princelie  in  beftowingp 
as  appeareth  by  his  two  colleges  at  Ipfwich  and  Oxcnford,  the  one 
overthrown  with  his  fall,  the  other  unfinifhed,  and  yet  as  it  lyeth, 
for  an  houfe  of  fludentes,  (confidering  all  the  appurtenances,)  in- 
comparable throughout  Chridendonic. — He  held  and  injoied  at 
Once  the  biftioprickcs  of  Yorkc,  Durcfme,  and  Winchcller,  the 
dignities  of  Lord  Cardinall,  Legat,  and  Chancellor,  the  abbaie  of 
St.  Albons,  diverfe  priories,  fundrie  fat  benefices  in  commendam ; 
a  great  preferrer  of  his  fcrvants,  an  advauncer  of  learning,  (loute 
in  every  quarrel,  never  happy  till  this  his  overthrow :  wherein  he 
fhewed  fuch  moderation,  and  ended  fo  perfedlie,  that  the  houre 
of  his  death  did  him  more  honour  than  all  the  pomp  of  his  life 
pafled."* 

"When  Shakfpeare  fays  that  Wolfey  was  "  a  fcholar  from  hit 
cradle,"  he  had  probably  in  his  thoughts  the  account  given  by 
Cavendilh,  which  Stowe  has  copied: — ^Cardinal  Wolfey  was  an 
honed,  poor  man's  fonne — who,  being  but  a  child,  luas  'very  apt  to 
Uarne\  wherefore  by  means  of  his  parents  and  other  his  good 
friends  he  was  maintained  at  the  univerfuy  of  Oxford,  where  in  a 
fhort  time  he  profpered  fo  well,  that  in  a  fmall  time,  (as  he  told 
me  with  his  owne  mouth,)  he  was  made  bachelour  of  arts,  when  he 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  moll  commonly  called  the 
hoy  bauktlourJ'  Seealfo  VS'olfcy's  Legend,  Mhrour for Magiftratet^ 
1587. 

1  have  here  followed  the  punduation  of  the  old  copy,  where 
there  is  a  full  point  at  honour ,  and  From  his  cradle  begins  a  new 
fenicnce.  This  punftuation  has  likewife  been  adopted  in  the  late 
editions.  Mr.  Theobald,  however,  contends  that  we  ought  to 
point  thus : 

•'  Was  fafhion*d  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle." 
And  it  mud  be  owned  that  the  words  of  Holinihed,  here  thrown 

•  Sof  in  Alacbctt : 

«*  nothing  in  his  life 

**  Bccime  him  like  the  leafing  it ;  — •'*    Stkeve^s. 
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Was  faftiioh'd  to  much  honour.*  From  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  fcbolar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one ; 
Exceeding  wife,  fair  fpoken,  and  perfuading :  * 
Lofty,  and  four,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But,  to  thofe  men  that  fought  him,  fweet  as  fum- 

men 
And  though  he  were  unfatisfyM  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  fin,)  yet  in  bellowing,  madam. 
He  was  moft  princely :  Ever  witnefs  for  him 
Thofe  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
Ipfwich,  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with  him. 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it;^ 

into  verfe,  "  This  cardinall  was  a  man  undoubtedly  born  la 
hqnour^**  ftrongly  fupport  his  regulation.  The  reader  has  before 
him  the  arguments  on  each  fide.  .1  am  by  no  means  confident  that 
I  have  decided  rightly.     Ma  lone. 

The  prefent  punftuation, 

**  From  his  cradle^ 

*'  He  was  a  fcholar, 
fecms  to  be  countenanced  by  a  pafla^e  in  King  Henry  V: 

•*  Ne*ver  *wqs  Juch  a  (adden  Jiho/ar  made,*'     Steevbns* 
*  /fTz/  fajhion'd  to  much  honour J\     Perhaps  our  author  borrowed 
this  expreflion  from  Saint  Paul's  Epijile  to  the   Romans y  ix,  21  : 
**  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  fame  lump,  to 
moke  one  vejfcl  unto  honour*  &c.     Ste  evens. 

^  fair  fpoken  y  and  perfuading:^  Eloquence  conftituted  a  part 

of  the  Cardinal's  real  charader.  In  the  charges  exhibited  againft 
him,  it  was  alledged  that  at  the  Privy  Council  "  he  would  have 
all  the  words  to  himfelf,  and  confumed  much  time  luiih  a  fair  tale," 
See  4 ////?.  91.     Holt  White. 

•♦  Univilling  to  outline  the  good  that  did  it ;]  Unwilling  to  furvive 
that  virtue  wmch  was  the  caufe  of  its  foundation :  or  perhaps  "  the 
good"  is  licentioufly  ufed  for  the  good  man  \  "  the  virtuous  prelate 

who  founded  it,"     So,    in  The   Winters  Tale:    ** a  piece 

many  years  in  doings" 

Mr.  Pope  and  the  fubfcquent  editors  read — the  good  he  did  it ; 
which  appears  to  mt  unintelligible.  "  The  good  be  did  it,"  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  building  and  endowing  it:  if  there- 
fore we  fuppofe  the  college  unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  he  did 
it,  we  fuppofe  it  to  eidpire  inftantly  after  its  birth. 

**  The  college  unwuliDg  to  live  longer  than  ita  founder^  or  the 
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The  other,  though  unfinifh'd^  yet  fo  fkmtnas. 

So  excellent  in  art,  and  ftill  fo  riling. 
That  Chriftendom  fhali  ever  fpcak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happinefs  upon  him  i 
•For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himfelf^ 
And  found  the  bleflednefs  of  being  little: 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died,  fearing  God. 

Katti.  After  my  death  I  wilh  no  other  herald^ 
No  other  fpeaker  of  my  living  adlions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 
But  fuch  an  honcft  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  moft  hated  living,  thou  haft  made  mc. 
With  thy  religious  truth,  and  modefty. 
Now  in  his  ames  honour :  Peace  be  with  him  !^-. 
Patience,  be  near  me  fl;ill ;  and  fet  me  lower : 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Good  Griffith, 
Caufe  the  muficians  play  mc  that  fad  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilft  I  fit  meditating 
On  that  celeftial  harmony  I  go  to. 

Sad  and  Jolemn  mnfick. 

Grif.  She  is  afleep :  Good  wench,  let's  fit  down 
quiet. 
For  fear  we  wake  her ; — Softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  vifion.     Enter ^  Solemnly  tripping  one  after  ano^ 
ther^  fix  perfonages^  clad  in  white  robes ^  wearing  on 

goodncfs  that  gave  rife  to  it,"  though  certainly  a  conceit,  is  fufli- 
ciently  intelligible.     Malonb. 

Coodf  I  believe,  is  put  iot  goodne/s.     So,  in  p.  151 : 

"  May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs 

•«  To  hear  mc  fpcak  his  good  now  ?"    Steevens. 
*  — —  folemnly  tripping  one  after  another,']     This  whimftcal 
ftage-diiediion  is  cxadly  taken  from  the  old  cupy.    SteevemI. 
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their  beads  garlands  of  bays^  and  golden  vizards^ 

on  their  faces ;  branches  of  bays,  or  palm,  in  their 

hands,    ^hey  jirft  congee  unto  her,  then  dance ;  and, 

at  certain  changes,  thefirft  two  hold  a  f pate  garland 

over  her  head;  at  which,  the  other  four  make  reve-^ 

rend  courVfies ;  then  the  two,  that  held  the  garland^ 

•  deliver  the  fame  to  the  other  next  two,  who  obferve  the 

fame  order  in  their  changes,  and  holding  the  garland 

over  her  head :  which  done,  they  deliver  the  fame 

garland  to  the  lajl  tzvo,  who  likewife  obferve  the 

fame  order :   at  which,  [as  it  were  by  infpiration,) 

fhe  makes  in  her  Jleep  figns  of  rejoicing,  and  holdetb 

up  her  hands  to  heaven :  and  fo  in  their  dancing 

they  vanifh,  carrying  the  garland  with  them.     The 

mujick  continues. 

Katu.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  arc  ye?   Are  yc 
all  gone  ? 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchednefs  behind  ye  ? ' 
Grif.  Madam,  we  are  here. 

Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for : 

Saw  ye  none  enter,  fince  I  flept  ? 

Grif.  None,  madam. 

Kath.  No  ?   Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blefTed 
troop 

Of  this  (lage-diredlion  I  do  not  believe  our  author  wrote  one 
word.  Katharine's  next  fpeech  probably  fuggcfted  this  tripping 
dumb-fhew  to  the  too  bufy  reviver  of  this  play.     Malon  s. 

^  goLUn  'vizards — ]  Thefe  tawdry  difguifes  arc  alfo  men- 

tioned in  Hall's  account  of  a  majke  devifed  by  King  Henry  VIII 2 

•*  thei  were  appareled  &c.  with  *vi/ers  and  cappes  ofgolde" 

Steevens. 

'  And  leofve  me  here  in  nuretchednefi  behind  ye  f^     Perhaps  Mr* 

Gray  had  this  pafTage  in  his  thoughts^  when  he  made  his  Bard 

exclaim,  on  a  fimilar  occaiion,  (theevanefcence  of  viiionary  forms) : 

*•  Stay,  O  ftay;  nor  thus  foriom 

**  Leave  me  nnldeft'd,  UMfitied,  here  ta  Mount"  STltVSNS* 
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Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whofe  bright  faces 

Caft  thoufand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  fun  ? 

They  promis'd  me  eternal  happinefs ; 

And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 

I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  Ihall, 

Afluredly. 

Grip.  lam  moftjoyful, madam, fuch good  dreams 
Poflefs  your  fancy. 

Kath.  Bid  the  mufick  leave, 

They  are  harlh  and  heavy  to  me.      [Mujick  ceafes. 

PAr.  Do  you  note. 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  fudden  ? 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  How  pale  (he  looks^ 
And  of  an  earthy  cold  ?  Mark  you  her  eyes?* 

Gri?.  She  is  going,  wench;  pray,  pray. 

Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her  ! 


Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Mess.  An't  like  your  grace, — 

Katu.  You  are  a  faucy  fellow  : 

Deferve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Grif.  You  are  to  blame. 

Knowing,  (he  will  not  lofc  her  wonted  greatnefs. 
To  ufe  fo  rude  behaviour :  go  to,  kncel.^ 


•  Mark  you  her  eyes  ?'\  The  modem  editors  read — Mark  her 

ijes.  But  in  the  old  copy  there  being  a  ftop  of  interrogation  after 
tjiis  paffage,  as  after  the  foregoing  claufes  of  the  fpcech,  I  have 
ventured  to  infert  the  pronoun — -you^  which  at  once  fupports  the 
ancient  pointing,  and  completes  the  mcafure.'*     Ste evens. 

**  p  to,  inetL]  Queen  Katharine's  fervants  after  the  divorce 

at  Dunftable,  and  the  Pope's  curfe  ftuck  up  at  Dunkirk,  were 
diredled  to  be  fworn  to  fervc  her  not  as  a  intent ,  but  as  PritHeji 
Dowuager.  Some  refufed  to  take  the  oath,  and  fo  were  forced  to 
leave  her  fcrvice ;  and  as  for  thofe  who  took  it  and  flayed,  (h« 
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Mess*  I  humbly  do  entreit  your  highnefs*  par- 
'  don  ; 

My  hafte  made  me  unmannerly :  There  is  Haying 
A  gentleman,  fent  from  the  king,  to  fee  you. 

Kath.  Admit  him  entrance,  Griffith :  But  this 
fellow 
Let  me  ne'er  fee  a^in. 

[Exeunt  Griffith  and  Meflenger. 

Reenter  Griffith  with  Capucius. 

If  my  fight  fail  not. 
You  (hould  be  lord  ambaflador  from  the  emperor. 
My  royal  nephew,  and  your  name  Capucius, 

Cap.  Madam,  the  fame,  your  fervant. 

Kath.  O  my  lord. 

The  times,  and  titles,  now  are  alter'd  ftrangely 
With  me,  fince  firft  you  knew  me.     But,  I  pray 

you. 
What  is  your  plcafure  with  me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady, 

Firft,  mine  own  fervice  to  your  grace  ;  the  next. 
The  king's  requeft  that  I  would  vifit  you ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weaknefs,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations. 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 

Kath.  O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes  too 
late; 
*Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution  : 
That  gentle  phyfick,  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  me; 


would  not  be  ferved  by  them,  by  which  means  fhc  was  almofl 
deftitute  of  attendants.  See  Hai/,  fol.  2 1 9.  Bifhop  Burnet  fays 
all  the  women  about  her  fUll  called  her  Queen.    Burnet,  p.  1 62. 

Reed. 
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But  now  I  am  pafl  all  comforts  here^  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highnefs  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Kath.  So  may  he  ever  do !  and  ever  flourilh. 
When  I  fhall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
Banifh*d  the  kingdom ! — Patience,  is  that  letter, 
I  caused  you  write,  yet  fent  away  ? 

P^r.  No,  madam. 

[Giving  it  to  Katharine. 

Kath.  Sir,  I  moft  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king/ 

Cap,  Moft  willing,  madam. 


^  Thts  to  m  lord  the  king."^  So,  Holinjhed^  p.  930 :  **  ■  per« 
ceiving  Iiir  ielfe  to  waxe  verie  weak  and  feeble,  and  to  fecle  death 
approaching  at  hand,  caufed  one  of  hir  gentlewomen  to  write  m 
letter  to  the  king,  commendine  to  him  hir  daughter  and  his,  be- 
feeching  him  to  fland  good  mher  unto  hir ;  and  funher  defired 
him  to  have  fome  confideration  of  hir  gentle\i'omen  that  had 
ferved  hir,  and  to  fee  them  bellowed  in  marriage.  Further  that 
it  would  pleafe  him  to  appoint  that  hir  fervants  might  have  their 
due  wages,  and  a  yeares  wages  befide."     Ste evens. 

This  letter  probably  fell  into  the  hands  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who 
was  then  in  Efngland,  and  has  preferred  it  in  the  twenty- ieventh 
book  of  his  hiftory.  The  following  is  Lord  Herbert's  tranfladoa 
of  it : 

«  My  moft  dear  lord,  king,  and  hufband, 

«*  The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I  cannot  choofe  but, 
out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  advife  you  of  your  foul's  health, 
which  you  ought  to  prefer  before  all  condderations  of  the  world  or 
flefh  whatfoevcr:  for  which  yet  you  have  caft  me  into  many  ca- 
lamities, and  vourfelf  into  many  troubles. — But  I  forgive  you  all, 
and  pray  God  to  do  fo  likewiie.  For  the  reft,  I  commend  unto 
you  Mary  our  daughter,  bcfeeching  you  to  be  a  good  father  to  her, 
as  I  have  heretofore  dcfired.  I  muft  entreat  you  alfo  to  refpeft  my 
maids,  and  give  them  in  marriage,  (which  is  not  much,  they  beinj^ 
but  three,)  and  to  all  my  other  fervants  a  years  pay  befides  their 
due,  left  othcrwife  they  ftiould  be  unprovided  for.  Laftly,  I  make 
this  Tow^  that  mine  eyes  defire  you  aoove  all  things.     Farewell." 

Malomi. 
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Kjth.  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his  good*^ 
nefs 
The  model  of  our  challe  loves/  his  young  daugh- 
ter : — 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  bleflings  on  her!— 
Befeeching  him,  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding ; 
(She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modeft  nature ; 
I  hope,  (he  will  defer ve  well;)  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  fake,  that  lov*d  him^ 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.    My  next  poor  peti- 
tion 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  fome  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  fo  long,. 
Have  followed  both  my  fortunes  faithfully: 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  I  (hould  not  lie,)  but  will  dcferve. 
For  virtue,  and  true  beauty  of  the  foul. 
For  honefty,  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  hufband,  let  him  be  a  noble;* 
And,  fure,  thofe  men  are  happy  that  fhall  have  them. 

^  Thf  model  of  our  chafte  loves ^  Model  is  image  or  repnfentativtm 
Sec  Vol.  VI.  p.  321,  n,  5;  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  183,  n.  c. 

Malohi. 

*  A  right  good  &c.]  I  would  read  this  line  (not  with  a  fcmi- 
colon*  as  hitherto  printed,)  but  with  only  a  comma : 

A  right  good  hujhand^  let  him  he  a  noble  \ 
L  c.  though  he  were  even  of  noble  extrad^ion.    Wh alley. 

Let  him  be,  I  fuppofe,  fignifies,  enfen  though  he  Jhouid  he;  or— 
admit  that  he  be.  She  means  to  obfervc,  that  nobility  fuperadded  /• 
mirtue,  is  not  more  than  each  of  her  *women  de/erves  to  meet  ivith  in  a 
hujband.     Stebvens. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  true  interpretation  of  the  line;  but  I  do 
not  fee  why  the  words  let  him  be  a  noble,  may  not,  confiftently  with 
this  meaning,  be  underilood  in  their  obvious  and  ordinary  fenfe. 
We  are  not  to  coniider  Katharine's  'women  like  the  attendants  on 
other  ladies.  One  of  them  had  already  been  married  to  more  than 
a  noble  hulband;  having  unfortunately  captivated  a  worthlefs  king. 

MAI.ONE. 
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The  laft  is,  for  my  men ; — they  are  the  pooreil^ 

But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me ; — 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them^ 

And  fomething  over  to  remember  me  by ; 

If  heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  life. 

And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 

Thefe  are  the  whole  contents : — And,  good  my  lord. 

By  that  you  love  the  deareft:  in  this  world. 

As  you  wi(h  chriftian  peace  to  fouls  departed. 

Stand  thefe  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 

To  do  me  this  laft  right. 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will ; 

Or  let  me  lofe  the  fafliion  of  a  man ! 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  honeft  lord.  Remember  mc 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highnefs : 
Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  pafling 
Out  of  this  world:  tell  him,  in  death  I  blefs*d  him,. 
For  fo  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 
My  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  Patience, 
You  muft  not  leave  me  yet.     I  muft  to  bed ; 
Call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good 

wench. 
Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour ;  ftrew  mc  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaftc  wife  to  my  grave:  embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth  :  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more.     ■  ■     [Excutit,  /^<?^/;/^  Katharine. 
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ACT    V.       SCENE    L 

A  Gallery  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gardinea  Bi/bop  ^  Wincheftcr,  a  Page  witk 
a  torch  before  him^  met  by  $ir  Thomas  Lov£LI.. 

Gar.  It's  one  o'clock,  boy,  is'tnot? 
Boy.  It  hath  ftruck* 

Gar.  Thefe  fhould  be  hours  for  neceflities. 
Not  for  delights  ;^  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repofe,  and  not  for  us 
To  wafte  thefe  times. — Good  hour  of  night,  fir 

Thonias! 
Whither JGd  late? 

LoF.  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  J  did,  fir  Thomas ;  and  left  him  at  primero* 
With  the^uke  of  Suffolk. 

Lor.  I  niuft  to  him  too, 

Before  he  go  to  bed.     I'll  take  ray  ieave. 

9  Not  for  delights  ^1  Gardioer  himfelf  is  not  much  delighted. 
The  delight  at  which  he  hints,  {bems  to  be  the  king's  divecfion, 
which  keeps  him  in  attendance.    Johnson. 

*  at  primero — ]    Primers  and  Frimamifiai  two  games  at 

cards,  H.  I.  Frimera,  frimavtfia.  la  Primiere^  G.  Prime,  f. 
Prime  *veue.  Primum^  et primum  'vijum^  tbat.is,  firft, aod firft  fbenr 
becaufe  he  that  can  (how  iuch  an  order  of  cards  Qift,  wins  the  game* 
lAinJheus  Guide  into  Tongues^  col.  575;.     GRSr. 

So,  in  WomansaJVeathere^ckf  16121 

**  Come  will  your  worlhip  make  one  at  primerof** 
Again,  in  the  Preface  to  The  Rival  Friends,  i6j2 :  '*  — 1— when 
it  may  be,  fome  of  our  butterfly  judgemenu  exf^Eboi  a  (ec  ^at  m%w 
or  frimavifia  fTom  thctp,'*    Steevsns. 

Vol.  XI.  M 
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GjR.  Not  yet,  fir  Thomas  Lovell.    What's  the 

matter  ? 
It  feems,  you  are  in  hade :  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  bulinefs : '  Affairs^  that 

walk 
(As,  they  fay,  fpirits  do,)  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  bufinefs 
That  feeks  defpatch  by  day. 

Lor.  My  lord,  I  love  you ; 

And  durft  commend  a  fecret  to  your  car 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.     The  queen's  in 

labour. 
They  fay,  in  great  extremity ;  and  fear*d. 
She'll  with  the  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit,  fhe  goes  with, 

I  pray  for  heartily ;  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live:  but  for  the  ftock,  fir  Thomas, 
I  wifh  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

LoF.  Methinks,  I  could 

Cry  the  amen ;  and  yet  my  confcience  fays 
She's  a  good  creature,  and,  fweet  lady,  does 
Dcfcrve  our  better  wifties. 

Gar.  But,  fir,  fir, — 

Hear  mc,  fir  Thomas  :  You  arc  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way;-*  I  know  you  wife,  religious  ; 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  ne'er  be  well, — 
•Twill  not,  fir  Thomas  Lovell,  take't  of  me. 
Till  Cranmcr,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  Ihe, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Loy.  Now,  fir,  you  fpeak  of  two 

'  Some  touch  of  your  late  bujinefs:"]  Some  hint  of  the  budnefs  that 
keeps  you  awake  /o  late.    Johnson. 

^  ■  mine  oiun  ijuaj ;]  Mine  own  opinion  in  religion. 

JoHNSOH* 
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The  moft  remarked  i'the  kingdom.    As  for  Crom- 
well,— 
Belide  that  of  the  jewel-houfe,  he's  made^  mafter 
O'the  rolls,  and  the  king's  fecretary;  further,  fir. 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments,* 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him :  The  archbi- 

ftiop 
Is  the  king's  hand,  and  tongue;  And  who  dare 

fpeak 
One  fyllable  againft  him  ? 

G^R.  Yes,  yes,  fir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myfelf  have  ventur'd 
To  fpeak  my  mind  of  him :  and,  indeed,  this  day. 
Sir,  (I  may  tell  it  you,)  I  think,  I  have 
Incens'd  the  lords  o'the  council,  that  he  is 
(For  fo  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is,) 
A  moft  arch  heretick,'  a  peftilence 
That  does  infedl  the  land :  with  which  they  moved, 

*  he's  made — ]    The  pronoun,  which  was  omitted  in  the 

old  copy,  wasinfcrtcd  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Ma  lone. 

^  Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments i\  Trade  Is  the 
praSli/ed method y  mt general courfe.     Johnson, 

Trade  has  been  already  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  with  this  meaning  in 
King  Richard  II : 

«*  Some  way  of  common  trade.** 
See  Vol.  Vni.  p.  291,  n.  7.     Steevens. 
7  I  ha*ve 

Incens'd  the  lords  o'the  council ,  that  he  is  &c, 
A  moft  arch  heretick,']     This  paffaffe,  according  to  the  old  ellip- 
tical mode  of  writing,  may  mean — I  have  incens'd  the  lords  of  the 
council,  for  that  he  is,  i.  e.  becaufc.     Steevens. 

I  have  roufed  the  lords  of  the  council  by  fuggefting  to  them  that 
he  is  a  moft  arch  heretick : — I  have  thus  incited  them  againft  him. 

Malone. 
Incenfedf  I  believe,  in  this  inftance,  and  fome  others^  only  means 
prompted 9  fet  on.     So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

«•  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 

'*  Wa«  not  incen/ed  by  his  fubtlc  mother  ?"     Steevens. 

M  2 
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Have  broken  with  the  king  ;•  who  hath  fo  fiir 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care ;  forefeeing  thofe  fell  mifchiefii 
Our  reafons  laid  before  him,)  ne  hath  commanded^,* 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented.*     He's  a  rank  weed,  fir  Thomas^ 
And  we  mull  root  him  out.     From  your  aifairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long :  good  night,  fir  Thomas. 
Loy.  Many  good  nights,  my  lord ;  I  reft  your 
fervant.       [^Exeunt  Gardiner  and  Page. 


As  LovELL  is  going  out,  enter  the  King,   and  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night; 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

SuF.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

K.  Hen.  But  little,  Charles ; 
Nor  (hall  not,  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play.— 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news  ? 

Lor.  I  could  not  perfonally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  mc,  but  by  her  woman 
I  fent  your  meflage ;  who  return'd  her  thanks 
In  the  greateft  humblenefs,  and  defir'd  your  highnefs 
Moft  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 


* broken  nvith  the  i/*^;]    They  have  broken  filence;  told 

tlieir  minds  to  the  king.     Johnson. 

So,  in   Much   Ado  about  nothing:    *«  I  will  break  with  her," 
Again,  in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

"  I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  fome  affairs."     Stebviits. 

^  ; he  hath  commanded,]     He,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy, 

was  infertcd  by  Mr.  Pope.     He  hath  was  often  written  contra^cdlj 
h'ath.     Hence  probably  the  error.     Ma  lone. 

*  He  be  convented.]     Convented  is  fummoned,  convened.     See 
Vol.  IV.  p.  364*  n.  2*    Stbevens. 
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K.  Hen.  What  fay'ft  thou  ?  ha ! 

To  pray  for  her  ?  what,  is  ihc  crying  out  ? 

LoF.  So  faid  her  woman ;  and  that  her  fufFerancc 
made 
Almofl  each  pang  a  death.' 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

SuF.  God  fafely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highnefs  with  an  heir! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  midnight,  Charles, 

Pr'ythee,  to  bed ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
The  cftate  of  my  poor  queen.     Leave  me  alone ; 
For  I  muft  think  of  that,  which  company 
Will  not  be  friendly  to. 

SuF.  *     I  wi(h  your  highnefs 

A  quiet  night,  and  my  good  miftrefs  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  good  night. — 

l£xit  Suffolk. 

En/er  Sir  Anthony  Denny.* 
Well,  fir,  what  follows  ? 

*  —  herfufferance  made 

Almoft  each  pang  a  death,  "l     We  have  had  nearly  the  fame  fcn- 
timent  befpre,  in  Ad  II.  fc.  iii : 

" ' it  is  a  fuflerance  panging 

"  As  foul  and  body's  fevering."    Malone. 

♦  Enter  Sir  Anthony  Denny.]  The  fubftance  of  this  and  the 
two  following  fcenes  is  taken  from  Fox's  Ads  and  Monuments  of  the 
Chriftian  Martyrs^  &c.  I  ^6l : 

"  When  night  came»  the  kine  fent  fir  Anthonie  Denie  about 
midnight  to  Lambeth  to  the  arcnoilhop,  willing  him  forthwith  to 
refort  unto  him  at  the  court,  llie  meifage  done,  the  archbilhop 
fpeedily  addrefled  himfclfe  to  the  court,  and  comming  into  the 

M3 
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Den.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbifhopj 
As  you  commanded  me. 

galerie  where  the  king  walked  and  taried  for  him,  his  highnefle  Cud, 
Ah,  my  lorde  of  Canterbury,  1  can  tell  you  ncwcs.  For  divers 
weighty  confiderations  it  is  determined  by  me  and  the  counfaile, 
that  you  to-morrowe  at  nine  of  the  clocke  fhall  be  committed  to 
the  Tower,  for  that  you  and  your  chaplaines  (as  information  ia 
given  us)  have  taught  and  preached,  and  thereby  fown  within  the 
realmc  fuch  a  number  of  execrable  hcrefies,  that  it  is  feared  the 
whole  rcnlme  being  infcded  with  them,  no  fmall  contention  and 
commotion  will  rife  thereby  amongft  my  fubjedls,  as  of  late  daies 
the  like  was  in  divers  parts  of  Germanic  ;  and  therefore  the  coun- 
fell  have  requefted  me  for  the  triall  of  the  matter,  to  fuffer  them  to 
commit  you  to  the  Tower,  or  elfe  no  man  dare  come  forth,  at 
witneffe  in  thofe  matters,  you  being  a  counfellor. 

•*  When  the  king  had  faid  his  mind,  the  archbifhop  kneeled  dowii, 
and  faid,  I  am  content,  if  it  plcafe  your  grace,  with  al  my  hart, 
to  go  thither  at  your  highnefs  commandment;  and  I  mod  humbly 
thank  )our  majclly  that  1  may  come  to  my  triall,  for  there  be  that 
have  many  waies  flandcred  me,  and  now  this  way  I  hope  to  trio 
myfelfe  not  worthy  of  fuch  reporte. 

*«  The  kinjj  perceiving  the  mans  uprightncffe,  joyned  with  fticli 
fimplicitic,  faid ;  Oh  Lorde,  what  maner  o'man  be  you  ?  What 
fimplicitie  is  in  you  ?  I  had  thought  that  you  would  rather  have 
fued  to  us  to  have  taken  the  paincs  to  have  heard  you  and  your 
accufcr?  togctiicr  for  your  triall,  without  any  fuch  indurancc.  I>o 
yc:u  not  kno\v  what  ftate  you  be  in  with  the  whole  world,  and  how 
inany  gicat  enemies  you  have  ?  Do  you  not  confider  what  an  eafie 
tiling  it  is  to  procure  three  or  I'ourc  falfe  knaves  to  witnefs  againft 
you  ?  Tliinke  3'ou  to  have  better  luckc  that  waie  than  your  mailer 
Clirift  had  ?  I  fee  by  it  you  will  run  headlong  to  )  our  undoing,  if 
i  would  fufFcr  you.  Ycur  enemies  fliall  not  fo  prevrtile  againft  yon  j 
for  1  liavc  othcrv.ife  devifed  with  my  felfc  to  keep  you  out  of  their 
l..ir.dc5.  Yet  lioiwitiiilnnding  to-morrow  when  the  counfailc  (hall 
lit,  and  fond  for  you,  refort  unto  them,  and  if  in  charging  you 
V.  ith  this  matter,  they  do  commit  you  to  the  Tower,  require  of 
tli'jm,  becaulc  you  r.rc  one  of  them,  a  counfailer,  that  you  may 
i.ii .  c  }  our  accufeii  brought  before  them  without  any  further  indu- 
rar.cc,  and  ufc  for  your  lelfc  as  good  pcrfuafions  that  way  as  you 
may  ticvifj  ;  and  if  no  intreatic  or  reafonable  requeft  will  fcrvc, 
tlicn  deliver  unto  thcni  tJiis  my  ring  (which  then  the  king  delivered 
unto  the  archbilhop,)  and  faic  unto  them,  if  there  be  no  remedie, 
my  lords,  but  that  I  muft  needs  go  to  the  Tower,  then  I  revoke 
my  caufc  from  you,  and  appeale  to  the  kingcs  owne  perfon  by  this 
tuken  unto  you  ull^  for  ((aide  the  king  then  unto  the  archbiihop) 
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K.  Heu.  Ha!  Canterbury? 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

fo  foonc  as  they  ftikll  fee  this  my  ring,  they  knowc  it  fo  well,  that 
they  (hall  underftande  that  I  have  refervcd  the  whole  caufe  into 
mine  owne  handes  and  determination,  and  that  I  have  difcharged 
them  thereof. 

"  The  archbifhop  perceiving  the  kinges  benignity  fo  much  to  him 
wards,  had  much  ado  to  forbeare  leares.  Well,  faid  the  king,  go 
your  waies,  my  lord,  and  do  as  I  have  bidden  you.  My  lord, 
humbling  himfelfe  with  thankes,  tooke  his  leave  of  the  kinges 
highneffe  for  that  night. 

"  On  the  morrow,  about  nine  of  the  clocke  before  noone,  the 
counfaile  fent  a  gentleman  uflier  for  the  archbifliop,  who,  when  hec 
came  to  the  counfaile-chamber  doore,  could  not  be  let  in,  but  of 
purpofe  (as  it  feemed)  was  compelled  tlierc  to  waite  among  the 
pages,  lackies,  and  ferving  men  all  alone.  D.  Buts  the  king's 
phyfition  reforting  that  way,  and  efpying  how  my  lord  of  Cantcr- 
Dury  was  handled,  went  to  the  king's  highneffe,  and  faid ;  My  lord 
of  Canterbury,  if  it  pleafe  your  grace,  is  well  promoted ;  for  now 
he  is  become  a  lackey  or  a  ferving  man,  for  yonder  hee  ftandcth 
this  lialfc  hower  at  the  counfaile-chamber  doore  amongfte  them. 
It  is  not  fo,  (quoth  the  king,)  I  trowe,  nor  the  counfaile  hath  not 
fo  little  difcretion  as  to  ufe  the  metropolitane  of  the  realrae  in  that 
forte,  fpecially  being  one  of  their  own  number.  But  let  them  alone 
(faid  the  king)  and  we  (hall  heare  more  foone. 

**  Anone  tne  archbifhop  was  called  into  the  counfaile-chamber,  to 
whom  was  alleadged  as  before  is  rehear  fed.  The  archbifhop  aun- 
fwercd  in  like  fort,  as  the  king  had  advifed  him ;  and  in  the  end^ 
when  he  perceived  that  no  maner  of  perfuafion  or  intreatie  could 
ferve,  he  delivered  them  the  king's  ring,  revoking  his  caufe  into 
the  king's  hands.  The  whole  counfaile  being  thereat  fomewhat 
amazed,  the  carle  of  Bedford  with  a  loud  voice  confirming  his 
words  with  a  folcmn  othe,  faid,  when  you  firfl  began  the  matter, 
my  lordes,  I  told  you  what  would  come  of  it.  Do  you  thinke 
that  the  king  would  fuffer  this  man's  finger  to  ake  ?  Much  more  (I 
warrant  you)  will  he  defend  his  life  agamfl  btkbling  varlets.  You 
doe  but  cumber  yourfelves  to  hear  tales  and  fables  againft  him. 
And  incontinentlv  upon  the  receipt  of  the  king's  token,  they  all 
rofe,  and  carried  to  the  king  his  ring,  furrendring  that  matter  as 
the  order  and  ufe  was,  into  his  own  hands. 

*',  When  they  were  all  come  to  the  king's  prefence,  his  highnefs, 
with  a  fevere  countenance,  faid  unto  them ;  ah,  my  lordes,  I 
thought  I  had  wifer  men  of  my  counfaile  than  now  I  find  you., 

M4 
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K.  Hw.  'Tis  true:  Where  is  he,  Denily? 

Z)£jNr.  He  attends  your  highnefs*  pleafure. 
K.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us* 

[Exit  Denny. 

LoF.  This  is  about  that  which  the  oilhop  fpakei 

I  am  happily  *  come  hither.  \^Afide» 

Reenter  Denny  with  Cranmer. 

K.  Hbn.  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[LowELi/eems  toftay. 
Ha ! — I  have  faid. — Be  gone. 
What !—    .  [Exeunt  Lowell  and  Denny. 


What  difcrecion  was  this  in  you  thas  to  make  the  primate  of  the 
realme,  and  one  of  you  in  office,  to  wait  at  the  counfaillc-chambcr 
doore  amongft  ferving  men  ?  You  might  have  confidered  that  he 
was  a  counfailer  as  wel  as  you,  and  you  had  no  fuch  commiffion  of 
me  fo  to  handle  him*  I  was  content  that  you  ihonld  trie  him  as  a 
counfellor,  and  not  as  a  meane  fubjedl.  But  now  I  well  perceive 
that  things  be  done  againft  him  maliciouflie,  and  if  fome  of  yoa 
night  have  had  your  mindes,  you  would  have  tried  him  to  the 
uttermofl.  But  I  doe  you  all  to  wit,  and  protefl,  that  if  a  prince 
inay  b^  beholding  unto  his  fubje^  (and  fo  folemnelic  laying  his 
nand  upon  his  breil,  faid,)  by  the  faith  I  owe  to  God  I  take  this 
man  here,  my  lord  of  Canterburie,  to  be  of  all  other  a  moil  faiths 
ful  fubje^  unto  us,  and  one  to  whoroe  we  are  much  beholding, 
giving  him  great  commendations  otherwife.  And,  with  that,  one 
or  two  of  the  chiefeft  of  the  counfaile,  making  their  excufe,  declared, 
that  in  requeuing  his  indurance,  it  was  rather  ment  for  his  triall 
and  his  purgation  a^ainll  the  common  tame  and  flander  of  the 
worlde,  than  for  any  malice  conceived  againft  him.  Well,  well» 
my  lords,  (quoth  the  king,)  take  him,  and  well  ufe  him,  as  hee 
is  worthy  to  bee,  and  make  no  more  ado.  And  with  that,  every 
roan  caught  him  by  the  hand,  and  made  faire  weather  of  altogethers, 
which  might  eafilie  be  done  with  that  man."    Steevens. 

*  happily  — "]   The  prefent  inftance,  and  another  in  p,  1 74, 

feem  to  militate  againft  my  former  explanation  oi^^bappiij,  and  to 
countenance  that  of  Mr.M.  Mafon.    See  p.  146,  n.  2. 

Steevens, 
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,   Crai^.  I  am  fca*fbl : — ^Wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 
•Tis  his  afpcdl  of  terrof.    Alt's  not  well. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord?  You  da  defire  to 
know 
Wherefore  I  fent  for  you. 

CttAS.  It  is  my  duty. 

To  attend  your  highnefs*  pleafure. 

K.  Hen.  *Pray  you,  arifc^ 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  muft  walk  a  turn  together ; 
I  have  news  to  tell  you :  Come,  come,  give  me  your 

hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  fpeak. 
And  am  right  forry  to  repeat  what  follows : 
I  have,  and  moft  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  fay,  my  lord. 
Grievous  complaints  of  you  j  which,  being  con- 

fider'd. 
Have  mov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  fhall 
This  morning  come  before  us ;  where,  I  know. 
You  cannot  with  fuch  freedom  purge  yourfelf. 
But  that,  till  further  trial,  in  thofe  charges 
Which  will  require  your  anfwer,  you  muft  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  houfe  our  Tower:  You  a  brother  of 

us,^ 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  elfe  no  witnefs 
Would  come  againft  you. 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highnefs ; 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occafion 
Moft  throughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  (hall  fly  afunder:  for,  I  know, 

'  Tou  a  brother  ofus^  SccJ]  You  being  one  of  the  council* 

it  is  neceflkry  to  imprik)n  you^  that  the  witneifes  againft  you  may 
'  not  be  deterred*    Joh  n  so n* 
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There's  none  ftands  under  more  calumnious  tongues^ 
Than  I  mylelf,  poor  man.* 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury  i 

Thy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend :  Give  me  thy  hand,  (land  up; 
Pr'ytlice,  let's  walk.     Now,  by  my  holy-dame. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?  My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  fhould  have  ta*en  fomc  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourfelf  and  your  accufers ;  and  to  have  heard  you 
Without  indurance,'  further. 

Cran.  Mod  dread  liege, 

The  good  I  ftand  on  *  is  my  truth,  and  honefty ; 
If  they  Ihall  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies,'^ 
WUl  triumph  o'er  my  perfon;  which  I  weigh  not/ 


*  Than  I  my f elf  9  poor  man,]  Poor  man  probably  belongs  to  the 
king's  reply.     Grey. 

7  fftjurance,]    i.  c.  confinement.     Dr.  Johnfon,  however, 

in  his  Diftionary  fays  that  this  word  (which  Shakfpeare  borrowed 
from  Fox's  narrative  already  quoted)  means — iie/o}',  procraftinathn^ 

Steevens, 

*  The  good  /  ftand  on — ]  Though  good  may  be  taken  for  ad-^ 
vantage  or  fuferiority,  or  any  thing  which  may  help  or  fupport, 
yet  it  would,  I  think,  be  more  natural  to  fay  : 

The  ground  I  ftand  on .     Johnson, 

The  old  copy  is  certainly  right.     So,  in  Coriolanus : 
••    \o\xi  franchifesy  ivhereon  yovL  ftand,  confin'd 
*•  Into  an  augre's  bore."     Malone. 
Again,  in  ^he  Merry  JVhjes  ofWtndjor:  •*  Though  Page  be  a 

fecure  fool,  2xA  ftands  fo  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty ." 

Steevens, 
9  —  /,  nuith  mine  enemies i\    Cranracr,  I  fuppofc,  means,  that 
whenever  his  honefty  fails,  he  fhall  rejoice  as  heartily  as  his  ene- 
mies at  hib  ilcii  ruction.     Malone. 

*  /  ivtigh  w/,]  i.  e.  have  no  value  for.     So,  in  Lyve*s 

Jjalours  Loft : 

*•   You  n-ueigh  me  notj — O  that's,  you  care  not  for  me." 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  ^(n,  n.  8.     Steevens. 
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Being  of  thofe  virtues  vacant.     I  fear  nothing 
•What  can  be  faid  againft  me. 

K.  Hen.  Know  you  not  how 

Your  ftate  ftands  i'the  world,  with  the  whole  world? 
Your  enemies 

Are  many,  and  not  fmall;  their  praftices 
Muft  bear  the  fame  proportion :  and  not  ever  ^ 
The  juftice  and  the  truth  o'the  queftion  carries 
The  due  o'the  verdid:  with  it :  At  what  eafe 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  fwear  againft  you?  fuch  things  have  been  done. 
You  are  potently  oppos*d ;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  fize.     Ween  you  of  better  luck,* 
I  mean,  in  perjur'd  witnefs,  than  your  mafter, 
Whofe  minifter  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?  Go  to,  go  to ; 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  deftrudlion. 

Cran.  God,  and  your  majefty, 

Protcdt  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  of  good  cheer; 

They  fhall  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you ;  and  this  morning  fee 
You  do  appear  before  them :  if  they  (hall  chance. 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you. 
The  beft  perfuafions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  ufe,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occalion  (hall  inftrucfl  you:  if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 


'  and  not  ever — ]     Not  e*vfr  is  an  uncommon  exprellion* 

and  docs  not  mean  ne^ver^  but  not  al-ways.     M.  Mason. 

4  Ween  JO//  of  better  //rci,]     To  iveen  is  to  t^mk,  to  rma» 

ghte.    Though  now  obfolete,  the  word  was  common  to  all  our 
ancient  writers,    Steevens, 
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Deliver  them»  and  your  appeal  to  us 

There  make  before  them. — Look^  the  good  maa 

weeps ! 
He*s  honed,  on  mine  honour.  God's  bled  mother! 
1  fwcar,  he  is  true-hearted ;  and  a  foul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you. — [Exii  Cranmer.J  He 

has  ftrangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enfer  an  old  Lady* 

Gent.  [IVi/hin.']  Comeback;  What  mean  you? 

Lady.  I'll  not  come  back;  the  tidings  that  I 
bring 
Will  make  my  boldnefs  manners. — Now,  good 

angels 
Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  fhadc  thy  perfon 
Under  their  blefled  wings  ! ' 

K.  Hen.  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I  guefs  thy  meflage.     Is  the  queen  deliver'd  ? 
Say,  ay ;  and  of  a  boy. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy :  The  God  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  blefs  her !  ^ — 'tis  a  girl. 


*  an  old  Lady, ^    Tliis,  I  fuppofc,  is  the  fame  old  cat  that 

appears  with  Anne  BulJcn,  p.  74.     St e evens. 

*  —  good  angels 

Fly  o'er  thy  royal  heady  andjbade  thy  perfon 
Under  their  hlejjed  wuings  /]      So,  in  Hamlet ^  Aft  III.  fc.  iv : 
**  Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
•'  You  heavenly  guards!"    Steevens. 

4  blefs  her!]     It  is  doubtful  whether  her  is  referred  to  the 

queen  or  the  girl.     Johnson. 

As  I  believe  this  play  was  calculated  for  the  ear  of  Elizabeth,  I 
imagine,  her  relates  to  the  girl.     Malone, 
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Promifcs  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 
Defires  your  vilitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  ftranger;  *tis  as  like  ym^ 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

K.Hbn.  .    Lovell/— 

Enter  Lovejll. 

LoF.  Sir. 

K.  Hen.  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.  PII  to  the 
queen.  lExif  King. 

Ladt.  An  hundred  marks !   By  this  iight,  lUI 
have  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  fuch  payment. 
I  will  have  more,  or  fcold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this,  the  girl  is  like  to  him  ? 
I  will  have  more,  or  elfe  unfay*t ;  and  now 
While  it  is  hot^  Til  put  it  to  the  iflue.      [ExeunU 


.    SCENE     ir. 

Lobby  before  the  CounciUCbamber* 

Enter  Cranmer;    Servants^  Door-Keeper,   Csfr. 
attending. 

Crjn.  I  hope,  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the 

gentleman. 
That  was  fent  to  me  from  the  council,  pray'd  me 
To  make  great  haftc.  AUfaft?  what  means  this? — 

Hoa! 
Who  waits  there? — Sure,  you  know  me? 


4  Ltyvel/,]    Lovdl  has  been  juft  fent  out  of  the  prefeoce,  and  no 
tice  is  eiven  of  his  xeturn  :  I  have  placec'  '  ' 
when  the  King  calls  for  him.    Stebvbns, 
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D.  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord  % 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 

Cran.  Why? 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  muft  wait,  till  you  be  cali'd 
for. 

Enter  DofforlivrT^. 

Cran.  .     ,  So. 

Burrs.  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.     I  am  glad, 
I  came  this  way  fo  happily :  The  king 
Shall  underftand  it  prefently.  \^ExU  Butts. 

Cran.  [Afide.^  -      •     'Tis  Butts, 

The  king's  phyfician ;  As  he  pad  along. 
How  earncftly  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
Pray  heaven,  he  found  not  my  difgrace  !    For  cer- 
tain. 
This  is  of  purpofe  lay'd,  by  fome  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts !  I  never  fought  their  malice,) 
To  quench  mine  honour :    they  would  (hame  to 

make  me 
Wait  elfe  at  door ;  a  fellow  counfellor. 
Among  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.  But  their  plea- 

fures 
Muft  be  fulfiird,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 

Entcr^  at  a  windozv  above^  the  King  and  Butts. 

Surrs.  ril  fliow  your  grace  the  ftrangeft  fight, — 
K.  Hex.  What's  that.  Butts? 


*  '  af  a  nvhdozv  ahavf,]  The  fufplcious  vigilance  of  our 
anceftors  contrived  windows  which  overlooked  the  inlidcs  of  chapels, 
halls,  kitchens,  paflagcs^  &c.    Some  of  thefe  convenient  (leep-holes 
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Burrs.  I  think,  your  highnefs  faw  this  many  a 

day. 
K.  Hen.  Body  o*mc,  where  is  it? 

Burrs.  There,  liiy  lord : 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury ; 
Who  holds  his  ftate  at  door,  *mongft  purfuivants. 
Pages,  and  footboys. 

K.  Hen.  Ha!  *Tis  he,  indeed: 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another? 
•Tis  well,  there's  one  above  them  yet.    I  had 

thought. 
They  had  parted  fo  much  honefty  among  them,* 
(At  leaft,  good  manners,)  as  not  thus  to  fufFer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  fo  near  our  favour. 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordfhips'  pleafures. 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  poft  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there's  knavery : 
Let  them  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  clofe;' 
We  fhall  hear  more  anon. — 


may  dill  be  found  in  colleges,  and  fuch  ancient  houfes  as  have  not 
furred  from  the  reformations  of  modem  architedure.  Among 
Andrew  Borde's  inilra^ions  for  building  a  houfe  (See  his  Dietarie 
of  Health)  is  the  following :  "  Many  of  the  chambers  to  have  a 
view  into  the  chapel."  Without  a  previous  knowledge  of  this 
cuflom,  Shakfpeare's  fccnery,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  would  be 
obfcure.     Ste  evens. 

^  They  /'/y^  parted  ^f.]  Wc  fhould  now  fay — They  i5w//lhared,  &c. 
1.  e.  had  fo  much  honefty  among  them.     Steevens. 

'  drafw  the  curtain  clo/e ;]    i.  e.  the  curtain  of  the  balcony 

or  upper-ftagc,  where  the  king  now  is.  See  The  Hiflorkal  Aciount 
of  the  Englijh  Stage,  Vol.  II.     Malone. 
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Enter  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Suftolk, 
Earl  of  SvKKZY,  jLori  Chamberlain,  Gardiner^ 
and  Cromwell.  The  Chancellor  places  himfelf  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table  on  the  left  band;  a  feai 
being  left  void  ahofve  him,  as  for  the  Arcbbijbep  of 
Canterbury.  The  reftjeat  tbemf elves  in  wder  <m 
each  fide.  Cromwell  at  the  lower  end,  as  fe^ 
cretary. 

Chan.  Speak  to  the  bufinefs/  mafter  Secretary: 
"Why  are  we  met  in  council? 

Crom.  Pleafe  your  honouiy^ 

The  chief  caufe  concerns  his  grace  of  Canterbmy. 

Gar.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it? 

Crom.  Yes. 

Nor.  Who  waits  there  ? 


'  Chan.  Speak  to  the  hufinejs^  This  lord  chancellory  though  a 
charadler,  has  hitherto  had  no  place  in  the  Dramatis  Perfam^.  In 
the  lad  fcene  of  the  fourth  ad,  we  heard  tliat  fir  Thomas  More  wag 
appointed  lord  chancellor :  but  it  is  not  he»  whom  the  poet  here 
introduces.  Wol fey ,  by  command,  delivered  up  the  (eals  on  the 
1 8th  of  November,  1529;  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  they 
were  delivered  to  fir  Thomas  More,  who  furrendercd  them  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1532.  Now  the  conclufion  of  this  fcene  taking 
notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  birth,  (which  brines  it  down  to  the 
year  1 534O  fir  Thomas  Audlie  muft  necelTarily  oe  our  poet's  chan* 
cellor ;  who  fucccciied  fir  Thofhas  More,  and  held  the  fcals  many 
years.     Theobald. 

In  the  preceding  fcene  wc  have  heard  of  the  birth  of  Elizabeth^ 
and  from  the  conclufion  of  the  prefent  it  appears  that  (he  b  not  yet 
chriflcneil.  She  was  born  September  7,  i?33»  and  baptized  on 
the  I  ith  of  the  fame  month.  Cardinal  Wolfcy  was  chancellor  of 
England  from  September  7,  1516,  to  the  25th  of  Odlober,  1 C30, 
on  which  day  the  feals  were  given  to  fir  Thomas  More,  He  held 
them  till  the  20th  of  May,  1533,  when  fir  Thomas  Audley  was 
appointed  Lord  Keeper.  He  therefore  is  the  perfon  here  introduced; 
but  Shakfpcare  has  made  a  miflake  in  calling  him  Lord  Chancetl^r^ 
for  he  did  not  obtain  that  title  till  the  J  anuary  after  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth.    Malom. 
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D.  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords  ?^ 
Gar.  Yes. 

D.  Keep.  My  lord  archbifhop ; 

And  has  done  halfanhour,to  know  your  pleafures. 

Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  may  enter  now.* 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  counciUtable. 

Chan.  My  good  lord  archbifhop,  I  am  very  forry 
To  fit  here  at  this  prefent,  and  behold 
That  chair  (land  empty :  But  we  all  are  men. 
In  our  own  natures  frail ;  and  capable 
Of  our  flcfh,  few  are  angels  :  "^  out  of  which  frailty, 

7  noble  lords  ?']    The  epithet — noble  (hould  be  omitted,  as 

it  fpoils  the  metre.     Stebvens. 

*  Your  grace  may  enter  «cau.]  It  is  not  eafy  to  afcert^n  the  mode 
of  exhibition  here.  TTie  infide  and  the  outfide  of  the  council- 
chamber  ieem  to  be  exhibited  at  once.  Norfolk  ivithin  calls  to  the 
keeper  ivithoat,  who  yet  is  on  the  fiage^  and  fuppofed  to  be  with 
Cranmer,  &c.  at  the  outfide  of  the  door  of  the  chamber. — The 
Chancellor  and  counfellors  probably  were  placed  behind  a  curtain 
at  the  back  part  of  the  ftage,  and  fpoke,  but  were  not  feen,  till 
Cranmer  was  called  in.  The  llage-dircftion  in  the  old  copy,  which 
is,  "  Cranmer  approaches  the  council-table,"  not,  "  Cranmer  enten 
the  council-chamber,"  feems  to  countenance  fuch  an  idea. 

With  all  the  "  appliances  and  aids"  that  modern  fcenery  fur- 
nifhes,  it  is  impoffible  to  produce  any  exhibition  that  Ihall  precifely 
correfpond  witn  what  our  author  has  here  written.  Our  lefs  fcru- 
pulous  anceflors  were  contented  to  ht^old,  that  the  fame  fpot,  with- 
out any  change  of  its  appearance,  (except  perhaps  the  drawing  back 
of  a  curtain,)  was  at  once  the  outfide  and  the  infide  of  the  council- 
chamber.     See  the  Account  of  our  old  Theatres ,  Vol.  II.    Ma  lone. 

How  the  outfide  and  infide  of  a  room  can  be  exhibited  on  the 
ftage  at  the  fame  inftant,  may  be  known  from  many  ancient  prints 
in  which  the  aft  of  liftening  or  peeping  is  repreiented.  See,  a 
famous  plate  illuftrating  the  Tale  of  Ghcondo^  and  in  titled  Fera 
ejfempio  d*  Impudicitia^  cavato  da  M.  £.  Ariofto.     Steevens. 

9 <7W  capable 

Of  our  flefli,  fe^  are  angels:  &c.]  If  this  paiTage  means  any 
thing,  it  may  mean,  fe^w  are  perfect  'while  they  remain  in  their 
mortal  capacity  * 

Vol.  XI.  N 
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And  want  of  wifdom,  you»  that  beft  Ihould  teach 
us, 

Shakfpeare  ufcs  the  word  capable  as  pen'crfely  in  Kitig  Lear  : 

•* and  of  my  land, 

**  Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'll  work  the  mean 
*'  To  make  thee  capable.*'    Steevens. 
The  word  capable  almoft  every  where  in  Shakfpeare  means  /«/</- 
ligent^  of  capacity  to  underfland^  or  quick  of  a]>preheniion»     So^ 
in  Kitig  Richard  III : 

"  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy, 

*•  Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable!** 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  His  form  and  caufe  conjoined,  preaching  to  ftones^ 
"  Would  make  them  capable/" 
In  the  fame  play  Shakfpeare  has  ufed  incapable  nearly  in  the  (enfe 
required  here : 

"  As  one  incapable  [i.  e,  unintelligent]  of  her  own  diftrefi.'* 
So,  Marfton,  in  his  Scourge  of  Villanie,  1 599 : 
**  To  be  perus'd  by  all  the  dung-fcum  rabble 
"  Of  thin-brain'd  ideots,  dull  uncapable" 
Minftiew  in  his  Di^iionarj,  '^^7»  renders  the  word  by  mdociUt. 
The  tranfcribcr's  ear,  1  fuppofe,  deceived  him,  in  the  pailage 
before  us,  as  in  many  others  j  and  the  chancellor,   I  conceive^ 
means  to  fay,  the  condition  of  humanity  is  fuch,  that  we  are  all 
born  frail  in  tlifpofition,  and  lucak  in  our  underftandings*    The  fub- 
fequcnt  words  apjxrar  to  me  to  add  fuch  fupport  to  this  emendation^ 
that  1  have  veiiturctl,  contrary  to  my  general  rule,  to  give  it  a 
place  in  my  text ;  w  hich,  however,  I  (hould  not  have  done^  had 
the  original  reading  afforded  a  glimmering  of  fenfe  : 

'ixic  are  all  mcn^ 

In  our  unxjn  natures  frail,  incapable; 
Of  ourjlejh^  ffw  are  angels  ;  out  of  lubicb  frailty, 
And  want  of  wifdom,  jou,  Arc, 
Mr.  Pojx*  in  his  licentious  method  printed  the  paHTage  thus,  and 
the  three  lubfcquent  editors  adopted  his  fuppofed  reformation : 

— — lAje  are  all  men^ 

In  our  <nvn  natures  frail,  and  capable 

Of  frailly,  y^f  are  angels  i  from  luhicb  frailtj ^  Sec. 

Malons, 
I  cannot  extort  any  kind  of  fcnfe  from  the  paiTagc  as  it  (lands. 
Pcrhups  it  fl.o»ld  be  read  thus  : 

<we  art  all  men, 

I/:  our  c^wn  natures  f  rati  and  culpable  : 
O/  our  Jiejh,  fe<iv  art-  ungtls. 
That  is,  i'cv.-  arc  pcrkd.     M.  Ma  sun. 
1 
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Have  iTiifdemcan*d  yourfelf,  and  not  a  little, 
Toward  the  king  firft,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching,  and  your  cnap- 

lains^ 
(For  fo  we  are  inform'd,)  with  new  opinions^ 
Divers,  and  dangerous ;  which  are  herefies. 
And,  not  reform'd,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gjr.  Which  reformation  muft  be  fudden  too. 
My  noble  lords :  for  thofe,  that  tame  wild  horfes. 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle ; 
But  flop  their  mouths  with  ftubborn  bits,  and  fpur 

them. 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.     If  we  fuffer 
(Out  of  our  eafinefs,  and  childifh  pity 
To  one  man's  honour)  this  contagious  ficknefs. 
Farewell,  all  phyfick:  And  what  follows  then? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 
Of  the  whole  ftate:  as,  of  late  days,  our  neighbours. 
The  upper  Germany,^  can  dearly  witnefs. 
Yet  freftily  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  pro* 
grefs 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  laboured, 
And  with  no  little  ftudy,  that  my  teaching. 
And  the  ftrong  courfe  of  my  authority. 
Might  go  one  way,  and  fafely ;  and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  fpeak  it  with  a  fingle  heart,'  my  lords,) 


*  ne  upper  Germany ^  SccJ]     Alluding  to  the  hcrcfy  of  Thomas 
Muntzer,  which  fprung  up  in  Saxony  in  the  years  1521  and  1522. 

Grey. 
^       ■  ■  a  fingle  hearty']     A  heart  void  of  duplicity  or  guile. 

Malonf. 
It  is  ^  fcriptural  expreffion.     See  A^s,  ii.  46,     Recd. 
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A  man,  that  more  detefts,  more  ftirs  againft^« 
Both  in  his  private  confcience,  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a  publick  peace/  than  I  do. 
•Pray  heaven,  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  lefs  allegiance  in  it !  Men,  that  make 
Envy,  and  crooked  malice,  nourifluncnt. 
Dare  bite  the  beft.     I  do  befeech  your  lordfhips. 
That,  in  this  cafe  of  juftice,  my  accufers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  (land  forth  face  to  face. 
And  freely  urge  againft  me. 

SuF.  Nay,  my  lord. 

That  cannot  bc;  you  arc  a  counfellor. 
And,  by  that  virtue,  no  man  dare  accufe  you. 

GyiR.  My  lord,  becaufe  we  have  bufinefs  of  more 

moment, 
Wc  will  be  Ihort  with  you.     'Tis  his  highncls* 

pleafure. 
And  our  confent,  for  better  trial  of  you. 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower  j 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again. 
You  fliall  know  many  dare  accufe  you  boldly. 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cr^n.  Ah,  my  good  lord  of  Winchcllcr,  I  thank 
you. 
You  are  always  my  good  friend ;  if  your  will  pais, 
I  (hall  both  find  your  lordftiip  judge  and  juror. 
You  are  fo  merciful :  I  fee  your  end, 
•Tis  my  undoing:  Love,  and  meeknefs,  lord. 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition; 
Win  ftraying  fouls  with  modefty  again. 
Call  none  away.     That  I  (hall  clear  myfclf. 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  confcience 


*  Defaccn  of  a  publick  feace,']     Read, — the  publick  pcacC. 

M.  Maioic. 
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In  doing  daily  wrongs.     I  could  fay  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modeft. 

Gar.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  fedary. 
That's  the  plain  truth ;  your  painted  glofs  difcovcrs,^ 
To  men  that  underftand  you,  words  and  weaknefs. 

Crom.  My  lord  of  Winchefter,  you  are  a  little. 
By  your  good  favour,  too  Iharp ;  men  fo  noble. 
However  faulty,  yet  fhould  find  refpedt 
For  what  they  have  been :  'tis  a  cruelty. 
To  load  a  falling  man/ 

Gar.  Good  maftcr  Secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy ;  you  may,  worft 
Of  all  this  table,  fay  fo. 

Crom.  Why,  my  lord? 

Gar.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  fed?  ye  ^re  not  found. 

Crom.  Not  found? 

C^j?.  Not  found,  I  fay. 

Crom.  'Would  you  were  half  fo  honeft ! 

Men's  prayers  then  would  feek  you,  not  their  fears. 

Gar.  I  (hall  remember  this  bold  language. 

Crom.  Do. 

Remember  your  bold  life  too, 

Chan.  This  is  too  much ; 

Forbear,  for  fhame,  my  lords. 

*  — r^your  painted gkf$  &c.]     Thofe  that  underftand  you,  un- 
der this  painted  glofs ^  this  fair  outfide,  difcover  your  empty  talk 
and  you r  falfe  reafoning.     Johnson. 
6  ■  '///  a  cruelty  9 

To  load  a  falling  man,]  This  fentiment  had  occurred  before. 
The  lord  chamberlain,  checking  the  earl  of  Surrey  for  his  re-* 
proaches  to  Wolfey,  fays : 

"  O,  my  lord, 

'•  Prcfe  not  a  falling  man  too  far."    Steevens. 
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Gar^  I  have  done. 

Crom.  And  I. 

Chan.  Then  thus  for  you,^  my  lord, — It  Hands 
agreed, 
I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  convey 'd  to  the  Tower  a  prifoner; 
There  to  remain,  till  the  king's  further  pleafurc 
Be  known  unto  us :  Are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 

All.  We  are. 

Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 

But  I  muft  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  ? 

Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  exped?  You  are  ftrangely  troublefbmc. 
Let  fome  o'the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enter  Guard.. 

Cran.  Forme? 

Muft  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither? 

Gar.  Receive  him. 

And  fee  him  fafe  i'the  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lords, 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  fay.     Look  there,  my  lords  ^ 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  caufe 


'  Chan.  Then  thus  for  you,  &c.]  This  and  the  little  fpccch 
al)ove — **  This  is  too  much,"  &c.  are  in  the  old  copy  given  to 
the  I-ord  Chamberlain,  The  difference  between  Cham,  and  Chan. 
is  fo  flight,  that  I  have  not  hefitated  to  give  them  both  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  onCranmer's  entrance  firft  arraigns  him,  and  therefore, 
(without  any  confidcraiion  of  his  high  llation  in  the  council,)  is 
the  pcrfon  to  uhom  JShakfj^carc  would  naturally  aflign  the  order  for 
his  being  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  Chancellor's  apologizino; 
to  the  king  for  the  committal  in  a  fubfequent  pafTagc,  likewiie 
fupports  the  emendation  now  made,  which  was  fuggeftcd  by  Mr. 
Capcll.     Malone. 
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Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  moft  noble  judge,  the  king  my  mafter. 

Cham.  This  is  the  king's  ring. 

SuR.  *Tis  no  counterfeit. 

SuF.  'Tis  the  right  ring,  by  heaven :  I  told  yc 
all. 
When  we  firft  put  this  dangerous  (lone  a  rolling, 
'Twould  fall  upon  ourfelves. 

Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords. 

The  king  will  fufFer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ? 

Cham.  'Tis  now  too  certain : 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him? 
'Would  I  were  fairly  out  on't. 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  mc, 

In  feeking  tales,  and  informations, 
Againfl:  this  man,  (whofe  honefty  the  devil 
And  his  difciples  only  envy  at,) 
Yc  blew  the  fire  that  burns  ye :  Now  have  at  ye. 

Enter  King,  frowning  on  them ;  takes  his  feat. 

Gar.  Dread  fovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound 
to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  fuch  a  prince; 
Not  only  good  and  wife,  but  moft  religious : 
One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour;  and,  to  ftrengthen 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  refpedl. 
His  royal  felf  in  judgement  comes  to  hear 
The  caufe  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 
K.  Hen.  You  were  ever  good  at  fudden  com- 
mendations, 
Biftiop  of  Winchefter.     But  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  fuch  flattery  now,  and  in  my  prefence ; 
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They  are  too  thin "  and  bafc  to  hide  ofFcnccs.' 
To  me  you  cannot  reach,  you  play  the  fpaniel^ 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  mc; 
But,  w  hatfoe'er  thou  tak'ft  me  for,  I  am  furc. 
Thou  haft  a  cruel  nature,  and  a  bloody. — 
Good  man,  [To  Cranmer.]  (it  down.    Now  let  mc 

fee  the  proudeft 
He,  that  dares  moft,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
By  all  that's  holy,  he  had  better  ftarve. 
Than  but  once  think  his  place  becomes  thee  not.* 

"  They  are  too  thin  &c.]  \.c.l\\t  commendations  ^hovtmtXiiioned* 
Mr.  Pope  in  the  former  line  changed  flattery  to  flatteries ^  and  this 
unncccfTar}'  emendation  has  been  adopted  by  all  the  fubfequent  cdi-  - 
tors.  I  believe  our  authour  wrote — ITiey  are  too  thin  and  hare  ; 
and  that  the  editor  of  the  firft  folio,  not  underflanding  the  word, 
changed  it  to  bafiy  as  he  did  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  L     See 

Vol.  VIII.  p,  398,   n.  4.      M ALONE. 

*  /?///  hioiVy  1  come  not 

To  hear jHch  flattery  nonv,  and  in  my  preftnce\ 
"They  are  too  thin  and  hafe  to  hide  offences.  &c.]     I  think   the 
pointing  of  thefe  lines  preferable  to  that  in  the  former  edition^  in 
which  they  (land  thus : 

— /  come  not 

To  hear  J  U'h  flatteries  no^jj  :  and  in  my  prefence 
They  are  too  thin.  See, 
It  then  follows : 

To  me  yon  canfiot  reach  :  you  play  the /panic/. 
And  thitih  ix'ith  ^icagging  of  ^  our  tongue  to  ^vin  me. 
But  the  former  of  thefe  lines  lliould  evidently  be  thus  written : 

7o  one  ycu  caimot  reach  you  play  the  fpaniel, 
the  relative  ii:hom  being  underftood.     W  h  a  l  l  e  y  . 
I  think  the  old  copy  is  right.     Malone. 

Surely,  the  firft  of  thefe  lines  (hould  be  pointed  thus : 
To  me  you  cannot  reach,  you  play  the/paftiel, — 
That  ib,  you  fawn  upon  me,  who  am  above  your  malice.  M.  Masok. 

In  the  punftuation  of  this  paffage  I  have  followed  the  concurring 
advice  of  Mr.  Whalley  and  Mr.  M.  Mafon.     Steevens. 

•'  7/v7;/  but  once  think  h\s  place  becomes  thee  not.]  Who  dares  to 
fuppofc  that  the  place  or  fituation  in  which  he  is,  is  not  fuitablc  to 
thee  alfo  ?  ^vho  iuppofes  that  thou  art  not  as  fit  for  the  oi&ce  of  a 
privy  counfellor  as  he  is. 

Mr.  Rowc  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  rcad^//^/'/  place. 

Malone. 
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SuR.  May  it  pleafe  your  grace, — 

K.  Hen.  No,  fir,  it  does  not  pleafe  me. 

I  had  thought,  I  had  had  men  of  fome  underftanding 
And  wifdom,  of  my  council;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  difcretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 
This  good  man,  (few  of  you  deferve  that  title,) 
This  honeft  man,  wait  like  a  lowfy  footboy 
At  chamber  door?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are? 
Why,  what  a  fhamc  was  this  ?  Did  my  commiflion 
Bid  ye  fo  far  forget  yourfelves?  I  gave  ye 
Power  as  he  was  a  counfellor  t^  try  him. 
Not  as  a  groom ;  There's  fome  of  ye,  I  fee. 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity. 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmoft,  had  ye  mean ; 
Which  ye  ftiall  never  have,  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far. 

My  moft  dread  fovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excufe  all.    What  was  purposed. 
Concerning  his  imprifonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men,)  meant  for  his  trial. 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice; 
I  am  fure,  in  me. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  well,  my  lords,  refpeft  him; 

Take  him,  and  ufe  him  well,  he's  worthy  of  it. 
I  will  fay  thus  much  for  him.  If  a  prince 
May  be  beholden  to  a  fubjed:,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  fervicc,  fo  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him; 
JBe  friends,  for  fhame,  my  lords. — My  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, 
I  have  a  fuit  which  you  mud  not  deny  me ; 
That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptifm,* 

*  That  isy  &c.]  My  fuit  is,  that  you  would  be  a  godfather  to 
a  fair  young  maid,  who  is  not  yet  chriftened.  Mr.  Rowc  reads— 
There  is,  I'^c.  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  have  adopted  this  un- 
nccefTary  alteration.     The  final  word  ber^  we  fhould  now  confider 
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You  muft  be  godfather,'  and  anfwer  for  her. 

Cras.  The  greateft  monarch  now  alive  may  gloiy 
In  fuch  an  honour ;  How  may  I  deferve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  fubjedt  to  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  (pare  your 
fpoons ;  *  you  ihall  have 

as  fuperfluous ;  hut  we  have  man)'  inflances  of  a  fimilar  phrafeology 
in  thcfe  plays ; — or,  the  conftruftion  may  be — A  fair  young  maid^ 
&c.  you  muft  be  godfather  [td]y  and  anfwer  for  her.  So,  befbce 
in  this  play : 

"  whoever  the  king  favours, 

'•  The  cardinal  inftantly  will  find  employment  [/or], 

•*  And  far  enough  from  court  too." 
Again,  in  ^ke  Mtrchant  of  Venice  : 

**  How  true  a  gentleman  you  fend  relief  \jo\** 
Again,  in  Julius  Cafar  : 

'*  Thy  honourable  metal  may  ])c  wrought 

**  From  what  it  is  difpos'd  [/<?]. " 
See  alfo  Vol.  VIII.  p.  91,  n.  9,  and  a  note  on  Cjmbeline,  fc.  ult. 
Vol.  XIII.     Malone. 

1  he  fuj^rfiuous  pronoun  in  the  text  (if  it  be  fuperfluous}  may 
be  jullified  by  the  tollowing  paffage  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

•  •  this  reverend  holy  friar, 

**  All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him."    Ste evens. 

5  Tcu  7nujl  he  g'jdfathtr^'\  Our  prelates  formerly  were  often  em- 
ployed on  the  like  occafions.  Cranmer  was  godfather  to  Edward  VI, 
See  Hall,  fo.  252.  Archbilhop  Warham  to  Henry's  eldeft  fon  by 
Queen  Katharine  ;  and  the  Bifhop  of  Winchcftcr  to  Henry  himfelfl 
Sec  Sand  ford,  479,  495.     Reed. 

*»  y^jti  d /tare your  ipoons ;]    It  was  the  cuftom,  long  before 

the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  wr  the  fponfors  at  chrittenings,  to  offer 
gilt  fpoons  2s  a  prefent  to  the  child.  Thefc  fpoons  were  called 
ap'iftle  fp^.onsy  bccaufe  the  figures  of  the  apoftles  were  carved  on  the 
tops  of  the  handles.  Such  as  were  at  once  opulent  and  generous, 
gave  the  whole  twelve ;  thofc  who  were  either  more  moderately 
rich  or  literal,  efcaped  at  the  expence  of  the  four  evangelids  ;  or 
even  fometimes  contented  themfclves  with  prcfenting  one  fpooa 
only,  which  exhibited  the  figure  of  any  faint,  in  honour  of  whom 
the  child  received  its  name. 

In  the  year  i  560,  we  find  entered  on  the  l)ooks  of  tlie  Stationers* 
company,  •*  a  fpo)  ne,  of  the  gyfte  of  mailer  Reginold  Wolfe,  all 
g}ltc  with  the  pydure  of  *i/,  Joljn,** 
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Two  noble  partners  with  you;  the  old  duchefs  of' 
Norfolk, 

Ben  Jonfon  alfo,  in  bis  Bartholomeiv  Fair,  mentions  fpoons  of 

this  kind :  " and  all  this  for  the  hope  of  a  couple  of  apojile 

fpoons,  and  a  cup  to  eat  caudle  in»" 

So,  in  Middleton's  comedy  oi  A  chafte  Maid  of  Cheapfide,  1620: 
"  2.  Gof.  What  has  he  given  her  ? — ^what  is  it,  goffip  ?    5.  Gof  A 
faire  high  ftanding-cup,  and  two  great  'poftle  fpoons,  one  of  them 
gilt.     I.  Pur,  Sure  that  was  Judas  then  with  the  red  beard." 
Again: 

*'  E'en  the  fame  goflip  'twas  that  gave  tht  fpoons," 
Again,  in  fir  William  D'Avenant's  comedy  of  The  Wits,  1 639 : 

••  my  pendants,  carcanets,  and  rings, 

*'  My  chrift'ning  caudle-cup,  2xA  fpoons, 

*'  Are  diffolv'd  mto  that  lump." 
Again,  in  The  Maid  in  the  Mill,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

<'  Didft  a(k  her  name  ? 

'*  Yes,  and  who  gave  it  her ; 

**  And  what  they  promised  more,  befides  zfpoon^ 

*'  And  what  apoftles  pi^bireJ* 
Again,  in  The  Noble  Gentleman,  bv  the  fame  authors : 

"  I'll  be  a  goffip,  Bewford, 

**  I  have  an  odd  apoftle  fpoon," 
Mr.  Pegge,  in  his  preface  to  A  Forme  of  Cury,  a  Roll  of  ancieni 
Englifh  Cookery,  compiled  about  A,  D.  1 390,  Sec.  obferves,  that 
**  the  general  mode  of  eating  muft  either  have  been  with  the  fpoott 
or  the  fingers ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  have  been  the  reafon,  that 
fpoons  became  the  ufual  prefent  from  goffips  to  their  god-children^ 
at  chriilenings."    Steevens. 

As  the  following  ftory,  which  is  found  in  a  colledlion  of  anec- 
dotes, entitled  Merry  Faffages  and  Jeafis,  MSS.  Harl,  6395,  ^^^' 
tains  an  allufion  to  this  cudum,  and  has  not,  I  believe,  been  pub- 
lifhed,  it  may  not  be  an  improper  fupplement  to  this  account  of 
apojile  fpoons.  It  (hews  that  our  author  and  Ben  Jonfon  were  once 
on  terms  of  familiarity  and  friendihip,  however  cold  and  jealous 
the  latter  might  have  been  at  a  fubfequent  period  : 

'*  Shakfpeare  was  godfather  to  one  of  Ben  Jonfon 's  children, 
and  after  the  chriftening,  being  in  decpe  ftudy,  Jonfon  came  to 
cheer  him  up,  and  alk'd  him  why  he  was  fo  melancholy:  No 
'faith,  Ben,  fays  he,  not  I ;  but  1  have  been  confidering  a  great 
while  what  (hould  be  the  fitted  gift  for  me  to  beftow  upon  my  god- 
child, and  I  have  refolv'd  at  laft.  I  pr'ythee,  what  ?  fays  he. — V 
faith,  Ben,  I'll  give  him  a  doua^cn  good  latten  [Latin]  fpoons,  and 
thou  (halt  trandate  them." 

The  coUedor  of  thefe  an^otcs  appears  to  have  been  nephev 
to  Sir  Roger  L'Edrange.  He  names  Donne  as  the  relater  of  this  ftory. 
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And  ladjr  marquifs  Dorfet;  Will  thefc  plcafe  you? 
Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchefter,  I  charge  you. 
Embrace,  and  love  this  man. 

G^H.  With  a  true  heart. 

And  brother-love,  I  do  it. 

Crjin.  And  let  heaven 

Witnefs,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

K.  Hen.  Good  man,  thofe  joyful  tears  Ihow  thy 
true  heart.* 
The  common  voice,  I  fee,  is  verify'd 
Of  thee,  which  fays  thus.  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
AJhrewd  ttim^  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever.-^ 
Come  lords,  we  trifle  time  away;  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  chriftian. 

The  praAice  of  (ponfors  giving  fpoons  at  chriftenings  continued 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  lafl  century,  as  appears  from  a  pamphlet 
written  againil  Dryden,  entitled  The  Rtajons  of  Mr,  Bayes's  Comfer^ 
fiotty  Sec,  p.  14. 

At  one  period  it  was  the  mode  to  prefent  gifts  of  a  diileient 
kind.  "  At  this  time,"  [the  firft  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,]  iay» 
the  continuator  of  Stowe's  Chronicle ,  **  and  tor  many  jeere$  otfore. 
it  was  not  the  ufe  and  cuftome,  as  nofw  it  is,  [1631,]  for  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  generally  to  give  plate  at  the  baptifm  of 
children,  (as  fpoones^  cups,  and  iuch  like,)  but  only  to  give 
chriftening  Jhirts,  with  little  hands  and  cuffs  wrought  either  with 
filk  or  blue  thread ;  the  bcil  of  them  for  chief  perfons  weare  edged 
with  a  fmall  lace  of  blacke  filke  and  golde ;  the  higheft  price  of 
which  for  great  men's  children  were  feldom  above  a  noble,  and  the 
common  fort,  two,  three,  or  four  and  five  ihillings  a  piece." 

Whether  our  author,  when  he  fpeaks  of  apoftle-fpoons^  has,  as 
ufual,  attributed  the  pradice  of  nis  own  time  to  the  reien  of 
Henr)'  VI II.  I  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain.  Probably  now- 
ever  he  is  here  accurate ;  for  we  know  that  certain  pieces  of  plate 
were  on  fome  occafions  then  beftowed ;  Hall,  who  has  written  a 
minute  account  of  the  chriftening  of  Elizabeth,  informing  us«  that 
the  g^fts  prcfented  by  her  fponfors  were  a  Handing  cup  of  gold,  and 
fix  gilt  bowls,  with  covers.     Cbron.  Henry  VIIL  fol.  2 1 8. 

Malone. 

*  thy  true  heart.]     Old  copy — hearts.    Corre^ed  by  the 

editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Malomb. 
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As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain; 
So  I  grow  ftronger,  you  more  honour  gain. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE      III. 

The  Palace  Yard. 

Noife  and  tumult  within:  Enter  Porter,  and  his  Man. 

Port.  You'll  leave  your  noife  anon,  ye  rafcals : 
Do  you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden  ?  ^  ye  rude 
flaves,  leave  your  gaping.^ 

*  ——  Fans-garden  /^]     The  bear-garden  of  that  time. 

Johnson. 

This  celebrated  bear-garden  on  the  Bankfide  was  fo  called  from 
Robert  de  Paris,  who  had  a  houfe  and  garden  there  in  the  time  of 
King  Richard  II.  Rot.  clous.  i6  R.  II.   dor/,  ii.   Blount's  Glos* 

SOGRAPH.      MaLONE. 

So,  in  fir  W,  D'Avenant's  Newjs  from  Plimouth  : 

'*  do  you  take  this  manfion  for  Pidl-hatch  ? 

'•  You  would  be  fuitors :  yes,  to  a  (he-deer, 
"  And  keep  your  marriages  in  Faris^gardeu  V* 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Execration  on  Vulcan  : 

**  And  cried,  it  was  a  threatning  to  the  hears, 
•*  And  that  accurfed  ground  the  Paris-gardeu.** 
The  Globe  theatre,  in  which  Shakfpeare  was  a  performer,  ftood  on 
the  fouthem  fide  of  the  river  Thames,  and  was  contiguous  to  dii# 
noted  place  of  tumult  and  diforder.  St.  Mary  Overy's  church  it 
not  far  from  London  Bridge,  and  almoft  oppofite  to  Fifhmongers' 
HalL  Wincheiler  Houfe  was  over  againft  Cole  Harbour.  Paris* 
garden  was  in  a  line  with  Bridewell,  and  the  Globe  playhoufe  faced 
filackfriars,  Fleetditch,  or  St.  Paul's.  It  was  an  hexagonal  build« 
ing  of  done  or  brick.  Its  roof  was  of  rulhes,  with  a  flag  on  the 
top.  See  a  fouth  view  of  London,  (as  it  appeared  in  1 590,)  pub- 
liuied  by  T.  Wood,  in  Bilhop's  Court,  in  Chancery  Lane,  m  1771. 

Stbbvens* 

'  gaping.']    I.  e.  JhoiUing  or  roaring;   a  fenfe  which  this 

word  has  now  2umoft  loft.     Litueton  in  his  Didionaty  has  however 
given  it  in  its  prefent  fignification  as  follows :  **  To  gafe  or  bawl. 
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[fFithin.']  Good  matter  porter,  I  belong  to  the 
larder. 

PoRr.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  and  be  hang'd, 
you  rogue :  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in? — Fetch  mc  a 
dozen  crab-tree  ftaves,  and  ftrong  ones ;  thefe  are 
but  Twitches  to  them. — Pll  fcratch  your  heads : 
You  muft  be  feeing  chriftenings  ?  Do  you  look  for 
ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rafcals  ? 

Man.  Pray,  fir,  be  patient ;  *  *tis  as  much  im- 
poffible 
(Unlefs  wefweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons,) 
To  fcatter  them,  as  *tis  to  make  them  flccp 
On  May-day  morning ;  '^  which  will  never  be : 
We  may  as  well  pufh  againft  Paul's,  as  ftir  them. 

Port.  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd? 

Mjin.  Alas,  I  know  not;  How  gets  the  tide  in? 
As  much  as  one  found  cudgel  of  four  foot 

'LGci/eror,"      So,    in  Rofcommon's  EJaj  on   Tranjlated  Verfo^    as 
quoted  in  Dr.  Johnfon's  Didionar)' : 

"  That  noify,  naufeous,  gaping  fool  was  he."     Reed. 

Such  being  one  of  rb.c  ancient  fenfes  of  the  verb — to  gape^  per- 
haps the  "  gaping  pie  '*  raentioned  by  Shylock  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venicfy  has  hitherto  been  niifinterpreted.     Steevens. 

*  Pray,Jir,  he  pa/it  »f;]  Part  of  this  fcciiC  in  the  old  copy  ia 
printed  as  verfe,  and  part  as  profe.  Perhaps  the  whole,  with  the 
occafional  addition  and  omifTion  of  a  few  harmlefs  fyllables,  miehc 
be  rcciuced  into  a  loofe  kind  of  metre ;  but  as  1  know  not  what 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  making  the  experiment,  I  have  left 
the  whole  as  I  found  it.     Steevens. 

9  Off  May-day  mornings]  It  was  ancitntly  the  cuflom  for  all 
ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a  maying  on  th;.  firlV  of  May.  It  is  on 
record  that  King  Henry  Vlll.  and  Queen  Katharine  partook  of 
this  divcrfion.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  130,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

Stowe  fays,  that,  "  in  the  month  of  Ma}-,  nanK^ly,  on  May- 
day in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  impediment,  would  walk 
into  the  fweet  meadowb  ami  green  woods ;  there  to  rejoice  their 
fpirits  with  the  beauty  and  favour  of  fweet  flowers,  and  with  the 
noifc  [L  c.  concert]  of  birds,  praifing  God  in  their  kind."  Sec  alfo 
Brand  %  Obftruations  on  popular  Antiquities ^  8  vo,  1 7  7  7 ,  p,  2  5  5 .  Kl  s  o* 
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(You  fee  the  poor  remainder)  could  diftribiite^ 
I  made  no  fpare,  fir. 

Port.  You  did  nothing,  fir. 

MjtN.  I  am  not  Sampfon,  nor  fir  Guy,  nor  Col- 
brand,*  to  mow  them  down  before  me :  but,  if  I 
Ipar'd  any,  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or 
old,  he  or  flie,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker,  let  me 
never  hope  to  fee  a  chine  again;  and  that  I  would 
not  for  a  cow,  God  fave  her. 

[lVithin.'\  Do  you  hear,  mafl:er  Porter? 

Port.  I  ftiall  be  with  you  prefently,  good  matter 
puppy. — Keep  the  door  clofe,  firrah. 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Port.  What  fliould  you  do,  but  knock  them 
down  by  the  dozens  ?  Is  this  Moorfields  to  mufter 
in?^  or  have  we  fome  ftrange  Indian'*  with  the 
great  tool  come  to  court,  the  women  fo  befiege  us? 
Blefs  me,  what  a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  door !  On 

*  fir  Guy,  nor  Colbrand,]    Of  Guj  of  Warwick  every  one 

has  heard.  Colbrand  was  the  Danifh  giant,  whom  Guy  fubdued 
at  Winchefter.  Their  combat  is  very  elaborately  deicribed  by 
Drayton  in  his  Polyolbion*     Johnson. 

^  Moorfields  to  mufter  in  /*]     The  train-bands  of  the  city 

were  exercifed  in  Moorfields.     Johnson. 

^  fome  fi range  Indian — ]    To  what  circumftance  this  refers, 

perhaps,  cannot  now  be  exaftly  known.  A  fimilar  one  occurs  in 
Ram- Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks ^   1611  : 

"  You  (hall  fee  the  ftrange  nature  of  an  outlandifh  beaft  lately 
brought  from  the  land  of  Cataia.** 

Again,  in  The  Tijuo  Noble  Kinfmeti,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
**  The  Bavian  with  long  tail  and  eke  long  tool." 

Collins. 

Fig.  I.  in  the  print  of  Morris-dancers,  at  the  end  of  King 
Henry  IV.  P.  I,  has  a  bib  which  extends  below  the  doublet ;  and  its 
length  might  be  calculated  for  the  concealment  of  the  phallic  ob- 
fcenity  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  which  perhaps 
the  Bavian  fool  exhibited  an  occafional  view  for  the  diverfion  of 
our  indelicate  anceftors.     Toll  et* 
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my  chriftian  confcience,  this  one  chriftening  will 
beget  a  thoufand ;  here  will  be  father,  godfather^ 
and  all  together. 

My/ AT.  The  fpoons  will  be  the  bigger,  fir.  There 
is  a  fellow  fomewhat  near  the  door,  he  ihould  be  a 
brazier  by  his  face/  for,  o'my  confcience,  twenty 
of  the  dog-days  now  reign  in's  nofe ;  all  that  flajid 
about  him  are  under  the  line,  they  need  no  other 
penance:  That  fire-drake  *  did  I  hit  three  times  on 
the  head,  and  three  times  was  his  nofe  difcharg'd 
againft  me;  he  Hands  there,  like  a  mortar-piece. 


^  — —  heJhoHld  he  a  braficr  hj  his  face^  A  hraficr  fignifies  a 
man  that  manu^idures  brafs^  and  a  refer  voir  for  charcoal  occa- 
fionally  heated  to  convey  warmth.  Both  thcfc  fenfes  are  under- 
flood.    Johnson. 

*  Ihat  fire-drake—]  Kfire^drahe  Is  both  a  ferpcnt,  anciently 

called  a  hrenning-drakc^  or  dipjasy  and  a  name  formerly  given  to  a 
Will  Qtbe  Wijp^  or  ignis  fatmis.    So,  in  Drayton's  Njmphidia  : 

**  By  the  hiffing  of  the  fnake> 

«*  The  ruftling  of  \ki<t  fire-drake r 
Again,  vaCa-farandPompcy^  a  tragedy,  by  Chapman,  1607: 

*•  So  have  1  fecnc  2i  fire-drake  glide  along 

"  Before  a  dying  man,  to  point  his  grave, 

"  And  in  it  iHck  and  hide." 
Again,  in  Alhertus  IValiet/Jlan,  1 640 : 

"   Your  wild  irregular  luft,  which  like  tho{c  fire-drakes 

"  Mifguiding  nighted  travellers,  will  lead  you 

"  Forth  from  the  fair  path,"  &c. 
A  fire-drake  was  likewife  an  artificial  fire-work.     So,   in  Your 
true  GalUnitSy  by  Middleton,  1 608 : 

•*  but  Vikd  fire-drakes, 

"  Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  and  fell."  Ste evens, 
A  fire-drake  is  thus  dofcribed  by  Bullokar  in  his  Expofitor,  8vo. 
1616  :  "  Firtdrake,  Af-e  foinetimes  fcen  flying  in  the  night,  like 
a  dragcfu  Common  p'  r.j.lc  think  it  a  fpirit  that  kccpeth  fome 
treafure  hid;  but  phil<)l-^uliers  affirme  it  to  be  a  great  unequal  exba- 
lation,  inflamed  l)ctvvccnc  i'.\o  clouds,  the  one  hot,  the  other  cold, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  ii  alfo  fmoketh ;  the  middle  part  whereof, 
according  to  the  proporiiv.a  of  the  hot  cloud,  being  greater  than 
the  reft,  maketh  it  fccme  lil:c  a  bcUic,  and  both  ends  like  unto  a 
head  and  taile. "    Malum. 
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to  blow  us.*  There  was  a  haherda(her*s  wife  of 
fmall  wit'  near  him,  that  rail'd  upon  me  till  her 
pink'd  porringer  fell  off  her  head/  for  kindling 
fuch  a  combuftion  in  the  ftate.  I  mifs*d  the  meteor  ^ 
once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cry'd  out,  cluisf* 
when  I  might  fee  from  far  fome  forty  truncheoneers 


* to  blo^  »/.]     Read — to  blow  us  up.    M.  Mason. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.     So,  in  Othello  : 

*• the  camion, 

*'  When  it  hath  blonvn  his  ranks  into  the  air — .*' 
In  another  of  our  author's  plays  (if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
mc)  we  have  " and  blvw  them  to  the  moon."    Ste evens. 

'  There  ivas  a  haberdafher's  lut/e  of  fmall  wit — ]  Ben  Jonfon^ 
whofe  hand  Dr.  Farmer  thinks  may  be  traced  in  different  prts  of 
this  play,  ufes  this  expreflion  in  his  Indu^on  to  The  Magnetick 
Lady :  ' '  And  all  haherdajbers  of  fmall  luit^  I  prefumc."     Ma  lone* 

*  ////  her  fink  porringer  fell  off  her  head,"]     Her  pink'd 

porringer  is  her  pinlc'd  cap,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been  moulded 
on  a  porringer.     So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shre*w  : 

**  Hah,  Here  is  the  cap  your  worfhip  did  befpeak. 
"  Pet.  Why  this  was  moulded  on  a /ornVar^^r."    Malonb. 
9— /^meteor — ]     The  fire-drake,  the  brafier.    Johnson. 

*  nvho  crfd  out,   clubs!]      Clubs  I    was  the  outcry  for 

afliftance,  upon  any  quarrel  or  tumult  in  the  ftieets.     So,  in  The 
Rentgado  : 

*• if  he  were 

<<  In  London  among  the  clubs,  up  went  his  heels 

»•  For  ftriking  of  a  prentice." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Tu  ^oque  : 

"  Go,  y'arc  a  prating  jack ; 

•*  Nor  is't  your  liopes  of  crying  out  for  clubs, 

**  Can  fave  you  from  my  chaftilcment."     Whallby. 
So,  in  the  third  aft  of  The  Puritan,  when  Oath  and  Skirmilh  are 
going  to  fight,  Simon  cries,  **  Clubs,  clubs  I"  and  Aaron  docs  the 
Uke  in  Titus  Andronicus,  when  Chiron  and  Demetrius  arc  about  to 
quarrel. 

Nor  did  this  practice  obtain  merely  amongft  the  lower  clafs  of 
people : — for  in  the  Firft  Part  of  Henry  VL  when  the  Maj'or  of 
London  endeavours  to  interpofe  between  the  faftions  of  the  Duke 
of  Glocefler,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Winchcfter,  he  fays : 

«  I'll  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away/*    M.  Mason, 

Vol.  XL  O 
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draw  to  her  fuccour,  which  were  the  hope  of  the 
Strand,''  where  ftie  was  quartered.  They  fell  on  j 
I  made  good  my  place ;  at  length  they  came  to  the 
broomftalF  with  me,*  I  defy'd  them  ftill;  when  Tud- 
denly  a  file  of  boys  behind  them,  loofe  (hot,*  de- 
livered fuch  a  Ihower  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  fein  to 
draw  mine  honour  in,  and  let  them  win  the  work :  ^ 
The  devil  was  amongll  them,  I  think,  furely. 

Port.  Thcfe  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
play-houfe,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples ;  ^  that  no 


9 the  hope  of  the  Strand,']  Sir  T,  Hanmer  reads— -the^r/#ni 

hope.    Johnson. 

*  ■  to  the  hroomftaff  with  me^  The  old  copy  has— <«  me, 
Corredted  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malone. 

3  hnfc  (hot,]  i.  e.  loofe  or  xzxAomJhwters.    Sec  VoL  IX, 

p.  139,  n.  4.    Malone. 

4 //^vwork:]     A  term  of  fortification.     Steetens. 

5  that  thunder  at  a  play-houfe^  and  fight  for  bitten  oppUs  \\ 

The  prices  of  feats  for  the  vulgar  in  our  ancient  theatres  were  lo 
very  low,  iliat  we  cannot  wonder  if  they  were  filled  with  the  tumul- 
tuous company  defcribed  by  Shakfpeare  in  this  fcene. 

So,  \nTheGurs  lirfntbook^  by  Decker,  1609:  ••  Your  ground- 
ling and  gallery  commoner  buys  his  fjwrt  bv  the  penny  J* 

In  Wit  ijcithout  Money ^  by  Beaumont  and  l^'letcher,  is  the  follow* 

ing  mention  of  them :  •' break  in  at  plays  like  prentices,  for 

$hree  a  groat ,  and  crack  nuts  with  the  fchblars  va penny  rooms  again." 

Again,  in  The  Black  Book,  i6o^,fixpenny  rooms  in  playhoufet 
5ire  ipokcn  of. 

Again,  in  Tlse  Bellman's  Night  IFalks,  by  Decker,  16161  "  Pky 
thy  t<ivopince  to  a  player  in  this  gallery,  thou  may'ft  fit  by  a  harlot." 

Again,  in  the  Prologue  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover: 
*'  How  many  twopences  you've  Uow'd  to-day  I" 
The  prices  of  the  boxes  indeed  were  greater. 

So,  in  7Zy  Cul's  Hombooky  by  Decker,  1609:  "At  a  new 
playc  }'ou  take  up  the  fwclvipcuny  roofn  next  the  llage,  becaufe  the 
lords  and  yuu  may  fi'cme  to  be  haile  fellow  well  met,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Wit  ivi:lrj7it  Mrjmy  : 

**  And  who  extol  I'd  you  in  the  halfcryivn  boxes, 
**  V\  here  you  might  fit  and  muiler  all  the  beauties." 
And  laftly,  it  appears  from  the  InJudtion  to  Bartholof/ten.v  Fair,  bjr 
Ben  Jonfon,  that  tobacco  was  fmokcd  in  the  fame  place :   **  He 
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audience,  but  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill,  or  the 
limbs  of  Limehoufe/  their  dear  brothers,  are  able 

looks  like  a  fellow  that  I  have  feen  accoramodate  gentlemen  with 
tobacco  at  our  theatres."  And  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Woman  Hater ^  1607,  it  Ihould  feem  that  beer  was  fold  there: 
**  There  is  no  poet  acquainted  with  more  (hakin^s  and  quakings 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  new  play,  when  he's  m  that  cafe  that 
he  ftands  peeping  between  the  curtains  fo  fearfully,  that  a  bottU  of 
ale  cannot  be  opened ,  but  he  thinks  fomebody  hiffes."    Stb evens. 

Sec  the  Account  of  our  old  Theatres,  Vol.  IL     Ma  lone. 

^ the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill,  or  the  limbs  of  Limehoufe,] 

I  fufpeft  the  Tribulation  to  have  been  a  puritanical  mecting-houfc. 
The  limbs  of  Limehoufe ^  I  do  not  underfland.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  conjedure  may  be  countenanced  by  the  following 
paiTage  in,  "  Magnificence,  a  goodly  interlude  and  a  mery,  devifed 
and  made  by  mayfter  Skelton,  poete  laureate,  lately  deceafyd." 
Printed  by  John  Raftell,  foL  no  date : 

««  Some  fall  to  foly  them  felfe  for  to  fpvll, 

"  And  fome  fall  prechynge  on  taure  hyll"    Stebvbns. 

Alliteration  has  given  rife  to  many  cant  expreilions,  confiding  of 
words  paired  together.  Here  we  have  cant  names  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thoie  places,  who  were  notorious  puritans,  coined  for  the 
humour  of  the  alliteration.  In  the  mean  time  it  mud  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  "  precious  limbs*'  was  a  common  phrafe  of  contempt 
for  the  puritans.     T.  Warton. 

Limehoufe  was  before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  and  has  continued 
to  be  ever  fince,  the  refidence  of  thofe  who  furnifh  (lores,  fails,  &c. 
for  (hipping.  A  great  number  of  foreigners  having  been  conftantly 
employed  in  thefe  manu failures  (many  of  which  were  introduced 
from  other  countries)  they  alfembled  themfelves  under  their  feveral 
paftors,  and  a  number  of  places  of  different  worfhip  were  built  in 
confequence  of  their  refpcdlive  aiTociations.  As  they  clafhed  ia 
principles,  they  had  frequent  quarrels,  and  the  place  has  ever  fince 
Deen  famous  for  the  variety  ot  its  fe^,  and  the  turbulence  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakfpeare  wrote — the 
lambs  of  Limehoufe. 

A  limb  of  the  devil,  is,  however,  a  common  vulgarifm;  and  ia 
J  Neiu  Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  1639,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  of  cxpicffion 
occurs : 

"  I  am  a  puritan ;  one  that  will  eat  no  pork, 

**  Doth  ule  to  ftiut  his  (hop  on  Saturdays, 

<'  And  open  them  on  Sunday  :  a  familift, 

"  And  one  of  the  arch  limbs  of  Bclzcbub." 

O  2 
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to  endure.   I  have  fomc  of  them  in  Limbo  Patrum^ 
and  there  they  arc  like  to  dance  thefe  three  days; 


Again»  in  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  : 

**  I  cannot  abide  thefe  limbs  of  fattin,  or  rather  Satan,"  &c* 

Steevbns. 

The  word  limh^  in  the  fenfe  of  an  impudently  vicious  perfon,  b 
not  uncommon  in  London  at  this  day.  In  the  north  it  is  pronounced 
limp^  and  means  a  mifchievous  boy.  The  alteration  fuggefted  bjr 
Mr.  Steevens  is,  however,  fufficiently  countenanced  bv  the  woid 
tribulation^  if  in  fa6l  the  allufion  be  to  the  puritans.     Ritsok* 

It  appears  from  Stowe's  Survey  that  the  inhabitants  of  Towcr- 
hill  were  remarkably  turbulent. 

It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  this  pafTage  was  levelled  at 
the  fpcAators  alTembled  in  any  of  the  theatres  in  our  author's  time. 
It  may  have  been  pointed  at  fome  apprentices  and  inferior  citizens, 
who  ufed  occafionally  to  appear  on  the  ftage,  in  his  time,  for  their 
amufement.  The  Falfgra^vcy  or  lienor  of  Germany ,  was  a^^ed  in 
1615,  by  a  company  of  citizens  at  the  Rtd  Bull-,  and.  The  Hog 
hath  loji  his  Pearle^  a  comcdy,  1614,  is  faid,  in  the  title-page,  to 
have  been  publickly  afted  by  certain  London  'prentices. 

Tht  fighting  for  bitten  apples ^  which  were  then,  as  at  prefent^ 
thrown  on  the  ftage,  [See  the  Indudion  to  Bartholometv  Fair: 
•*  Your  judgment,  ralcal;  for  ivhai? — Sweeping  the  ftage?  or, 
gathering  up  the  broken  afphs  .^"— ]  and  the  words — •*  which  no 
audience  can  endure,"  might  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  tbunderert 
at  the  play-houfe,  were  adors,  and  not  fpedators. 

The  limbs  of  Limehoufe^  their  dear  bmbirs^  were,  perhaps^  yOttOg 
citizens,  who  went  to  fee  their  friends  wear  the  bulkin.  A  paflage 
in  The  Staple  of  Nenus,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  AdIJI.  fc.  laft,  iriay 
throw  fome  light  on  that  now  before  us :  '*  Why,  1  had  it  from 
my  miiid  Joan  Hearfajj  and  (lie  had  it  from  a  limb  of  the  fchool, 
(he  fays,  a  little  limb  of  nine  years  old. — An  there  were  no  wifer 
than  I,  I  would  have  ne'er  a  cunning  fchool-maller  in  England.— 
They  make  all  their  fcholars  play-hoys.  Is't  nut  a  fine  fight,  to  fee 
all  our  children  made  interluders^  Do  wc  pay  our  monc)'  for  this  ? 
We  fend  them  to  Icarn  their  grammar  and  their  Terence,  and  thqf 
learn  their  play-books."— School-boys,  apprentices,  the  Undents  in 
the  inns  of  court,  and  the  members  of  the  univcrlttics,  all,  at  this 
time,  wore  occafionally  the  fock  or  the  bulkin. — However,  I  am 
by  no  means  confident  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
pafTage  before  us.    Malone. 

It  is  evident  that  The  Tribulation^  from  its  fituation,  muft  ht\x 
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befides  the  running  banquet  of  two  beadles/  that 
is  to  come. 


been  a  place  of  entertainment  for  the  rabble  of  its  precin^,  and 
the  limbs  of  Limeb§tf/e  fuch  performers  as  furnifhed  out  the  (how, 

Henley* 

The  Tribulatitm  does  not  found  in  my  ears  like  the  name  of  anjr 
place  of  entertainment,  unlefs  it  were  particulaily  defigned  for  the 
ufe  of  Religion's  pmdes,  the  Puritans.  Mercutio  or  Trutnuit  would 
not  have  been  attraded  by  fuch  an  appellation,  though  it  might 
operate  forcibly  on  the  faint-like  organs  of  Ehenexer  or  Ananias^ 

Shakfpeare,  1  believe,  meant  to  defcribe  an  audience  familiarized 
to  excefs  of  noi/e ;  and  why  (hould  we  fuppofe  the  Tribulation  was 
not  a  puritanical  mccting-houfe  becaufe  it  was  noify  ?  I  can  eafily 
conceive  that  the  turbulence  of  the  moil  clamorous  theatre,  has 
been  exceeded  by  the  bdlowings  of  puritanifm  againft  furplices  and 
ferthine^les;  and  that  oar  upper  gallery,  during  Chriftmas  week, 
is  a  fooer  confiftory  compared  with  the  vehemence  of  fanatick 
harangues  ajg;ainft  fiel  and  the  Dragon,  that  idol  Starch,  the  anti- 
chriftian  Hierarchy,  and  the  Whore  of  Babylon. 

Neither  do  I  fee  with  what  propriety  the  limbs  of  Limeboufe  coxild: 
be  called  "  young  citizens"  according  to  Mr.  Malone's  fuppofition* 
Were  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  (almoft  two  miles  diitant  {torn 
the  capital)  ever  colleftively  entitled  citizens? — The  phrafe,  dear 
brothers^  is  very  plainly  ufed  to  point  out  fome  fraternity  of  canters 
allied  to  the  Tribulation  both  in  purfuits  and  manners,  by  tem^ 
pefluous  zeal  and  confummate  ignorance.     Ste evens. 

'  in  Limbo  Patrum,]    He  means,  in  confinement.  In  limb^ 

continues  to  be  a  cant  phrafe  in  the  fame  fenfe,  at  this  day. 

Malons* 

The  Limbus  Patrum  is  properly  the  place  where  the  old  Fathers 
and  Patriarchs  are  fuppofed  to  be  waiting  for  the  refurredion.  See 
note  on  Titus  Andronicus^  Act  III.  fc.  i.     Reed. 

•  —running  banquet  of  tnvo  beadles^    A  publick  whipping. 

Johnson. 

This  phrafe,  otherwife  applied,  has  already  occurred,  p.  49. 

"  fome  of  ihefc 

*'  Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  refted." 

A  banquet  in  ancient  language  did  not  fignify  either  dinner  or 
fupper,  but  the  defert  after  each  of  them.     So,  in  Tho.  Newton's 

Herbal  to  the  Bible,  8vo.  1587  :  ** and  are  ufed  to  be  ferved 

at  the  end  of  roeales  for  a  junket  or  hanquetting  di(h,  as  fucket 
and  other  daintie  conceits  likewife  are."    • 

To  the  confinement  therefore  of  thcfe  rioters,  a  whipping  waa 
to  be  the  defert.     Stbevens. 
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Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Mercy  o'me,  what  a  multitude  are  here ! 
They  grow  ftill  too,  from  all  parts  they  are  comings 
As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here!  Where  are  thefe  porters, 
Thefe  lazy  knaves  ? — Ye  have  made  a  fine  handj 

fellows. 
There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in :  Are  all  thefe 
Your  faithful  friends  o'thc  fuburbs?  We  fhall  have 
Great  (lore  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladiesj^ 
When  they  pafs  back  from  the  chriftening. 

Port.  An't  pleafe  your  honour 

We  are  but  men ;  and  what  fo  many  may  do. 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done : 
An  army  cannot  rule  them. 

CiiAM.  As  I  live. 

If  the  king  blame  me  for't,  I'll  lay  ye  ail 
By  the  heels,  and  fuddenly ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines,  for  negledt:  You  are  lazy  knaves  j 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,'  when 
Ye  Ihould  do  fervice.     Hark,  the  trumpets  found; 
They  are  come  already  from  the  chriftening: 
Go,  break  among  the  prefs,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pafs  fairly;  or  Til  find 
A  Marfhalfea,  fhall  hold  you  play  thefe  two  months. 

Port.  Make  way  there  for  the  princefs. 

Man.  You  great  fellow,  ftand  clofe  up,  or  I'll 
make  your  head  akc. 

'  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,]     A  bumhard  is  an  ale^ 

barrel \  to  bait  bumbards  is  to  tipple y  to  lie  at  the/pig'it.     Johnson. 

It  appears  from  a  pafTagc  already  quoted  in  a  note  on  The 
^'tmpffty  Ad  II,  fc.  ii.  out  of  Shirley's  Martyr  d  Soldier,  1658, 
that  bombards  were  thc^  large  veffcls  in  which  the  beer  waS  carried 
to  foldiers  upon  duty.  They  rcfembled  blackjacks  of  leather.  So, 
in  Woman  s  a  Weathercock,  1612  :  "  She  looks  like  a  black  bombard 
with  a  pint  pot  waiting  upon  it."    Steevens. 
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Port.  You  i'the  camlet,  get  up  o'the  rail ;  *  I'll 
pick  you  o'er  the  pales  elfe.**  [Exeunf. 


S  C  E  N  E     IV. 

The  Palace.^ 

Enter  Trumpet s^  founding  i  then  two  ^ Aldermen^  Lord 
Mayor ^  Garter^  Cranmer,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
with  bis  MarfbaVs  fiaff^  Dukeof?njY?OLK,  two 
Noblemen  bearing  great  Jianding^ bowls  ^  for  the 
chriftening  gifts  \  then  four  Noblemen  bearing  a 
canopy^  under  which  the  Duchefs  of  Norfolk, 
godmother^  bearing  the  child  richly  habited  in  a 
mantle^  iSc.  Train  borne  by  a  Lady :  then  follows 
the  Marchionefs  of  Dorset,  the  other  godmother^ 
and  ladies.  The  troop  pafs  once  about  thejlage,  and 
Garter  fpeaks. 

Gart.  Heaven,  from  thy  endlefs  goodnefs,*  fend 
profperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy,  to  the  high 
and  mighty  princefs  of  England,  Elizabeth! 

8 gff  up  Q*tij^  rail;]     Wc  muft  rather  read— get  up  of  the 

rail, — or, — ^gct  of  the  rail.    M.  Mason. 

9  r II  pick  jou  o'er  the  pales  el/e.]     To  pici   U  to  pitch. 

«•  To  pick  a  dart,"  Cole  renders^  jaculor.  Dict,  i679.  Sec  a 
note  on  Conolanus,  Ad  I.  fc.  i.  where  the  word  is,  as  1  conceiye, 
rightly  fpclt. — Here  the  fpelling  in  the  old  copy  is  peck, 

Malone, 

To  pici  and  to  pitch  were  anciently  fynonymous.  So,  in  Stubbes's 

Anatomy  of  Abufes^  ^595'  P-  U^  •    " ^°  catch  him  on  the 

hip,  and  to picke  him  on  his  necke/'    Stbbvbns. 

*  The  Palace.]     At  Greenwich,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Hall, 
fo.  217,  this  proccffioQ  wa$  made  from  the  church  of  the  Friars. 

Reed. 
^  — — -^dW/Ar^-^oav/r — ]  1.  e.  bowls  elevated  on  feet  or  pedeilals. 

Stbbvens. 

*  Heaven i  from  thy  endlefs  goodnefs^  ^c]     Thcfe  words  are  not 

Q  4 
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Flourijb.     Enter  King,  and  ^rain. 

Cr^n.  [Kneeling.]  And  to  your  royal  grace,  and 
the  good  queen. 
My  noble  partners,  and  myfelf,  thus  pray; — 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  moft  gracious  lady. 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happf. 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 

K.  Hen.       Thank  you,  good  lord  archbiihop :  * 
What  is  her  name  ? 

Cran.  Elizabeth. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord. — 

[The  King  kiffes  the  child. 
With  this  kifs  take  myblefling:  God  protect  thee ! 
Into  whofe  hand  I  give  thy  life. 

Cran.  Amen. 

K.  Hen.  My  noble  goflips,  ye  have  been  too 
prodigal : 
I  thank  ye  heartily;  fo  fhall  this  lady. 
When  fhe  has  fo  much  Englilb. 

Cran.  Let  me  fpcak,  fir. 

For  Heaven  now  bids  mc;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  them  truth. 
This  royal  infant,  (heaven  ftill  move  about  her !) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promifes 
Upon  this  land  a  thoufand  thoufand  blcflings. 
Which  time  Ihall  bring  to  ripenefs :  She  (hall  be 

the  invention  of  the  poet,  having  been  pronounced  at  the  chriften- 
ing  of  Elizabeth.     Sec  Hall's  ChrtmicU^  Henry  VIII.  fol.  218. 

Maloni. 

5  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbiihop :]  I  fuppofe  the  word  arcb^ 
bijhop  (hould  be  omitted,  as  it  only  ferves  to  fpoil  the  nneafure.  Be 
it  remembered  alfo  that  archbijhop,  throughout  this  play,  is  accented 
on  the  iiril  fyllable.     Steevens. 
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fBut  fcw  now  living  can  behold  that  goodnefsj 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  fhall  fucceed :  Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wifdom,  and  fair  virtue^ 
Than  this  pure  foul  fhall  be:  all  princely  graces^ 
Thac  mould  up  fuch  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  ft  ill  be  doubled  on  her;  truth  fhall  nurfe  her^ 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  ft  ill  counfel  her : 
She  ftiall  be  lov'd,  and  fear'd:  Her  own  (hall  blefs 

her ; 
Her  foes  (hake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn^ 
And  hang  their  heads  with  forrow:  Good  grows 

with  her: 
In  her  days,  every  man  fhall  eat  in  fafety 
Under  his  own  vine,^  what  he  plants  ;  and  fing 
The  merry  fongs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours: 
God  (hall  be  truly  known;  and  thofe  about  her 
From  her  (hall  read  the  perfedt  ways  of  honour,' 

^  t^'erj  manfisll  tat  infafeij 


Under  his  mji;>H  "vine^  Thiii  part  of  the  prophccjr  fecms  to  have 
been  buflefqued  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  The  Etggar*$  Bufi^ 
where  orator  Higgin  is  making  hii  congratulatory  fpecch  to  the 
new  king  of  the  oeggars  : 

"  Each  man  (hall  cat  his  ilolen  eggSj  and  butter, 

•*  In  his  own  fhade,  or  funthine/'  «S^c. 
The  original  thought,  howcverj  is  borrowed  from  the  4th  chapter 
of  the  nrft  book  of  Kiagt :  "  Every  man  dwelt  fafely  under  his 
vine/'    Ste  EVENS. 

A  fimtlar  exprelTion  is  in  Mkf^ht  iv,  4 :  "  But  they  fhall  fit  evciy 
man  under  his  vine,  and  under  his  fig  tree,  and  none  Oiall  make 
them  afraid/'     Reeo* 

"*  From  htrjhall  read  tht perftH  ways  ^f  hamur^  The  old  copy 
rcadi — ^waj^  The  Htght  emendation  now  made  is  fully  jufti^ied  by 
the  fubfec^uent  line,  and  by  the  fcriptural  exprcflion  which  our 
author  probably  had  in  hi^  thoughts  \  "  Her  n.myi  are  ways  of  plea- 
finuiefsj  and  ali  her  paths  arc  peace/'    Ma  lone* 
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And  by  thofe  claim  their  greatnefs,'not  by  blood.  ' 
[Nor  fliall  this  peace  fleep  with  her : '  But  as  when 


By  thofet  in  the  lad  line,  means  by  thofe  ways,  and  proves  that 
we  muft  read  ivays,  inftead  of  nuay,  in  the  line  preceding.  Shall 
read  from  her,  means,  (hall  learn  from  her.     M.  Mason. 

«  [Nor fiall this  peace Jleep  wjith  her:  &c.J  Thefc  lines,  to  the 
interruption  by  the  king,  fecm  to  have  been  infertcd  at  fome  revifkl 
of  the  play,  after  the  acceflion  of  King  James.  If  the  paflage, 
induded  in  crotchets,  be  left  out,  the  fpeech  of  Cranmcr  proceeds 
in  a  regular  tenour  of  predi6\ion,  and  continuity  of  fentirocnts  ; 
but,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  new  lines,  he  firil  celebrates  Eliz». 
beth's  fucceflbr,  and  then  wiflies  he  did  not  know  that  (he  was  to 
die ;  firft  rejoices  at  the  confequence,  and  then  laments  the  cau{e. 
Our  author  was  at  oi^e  politick  and  idle ;  he  refolvcd  to  flatter 
James,  but  negledled  to  reduce  the  whole  fpeech  to  propriety ;  or 
perhaps  intended  that  the  lines  inferted  (hould  be  fpoKen  in  the 
adlion,  and  omitted  in  the  publication,  if  any  publication  was  ever 
in  his  thoughts.    Mr.  Theobald  has  made  the  lame  obfervation. 

JoUNSOV^ 

I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Johnfon  with  refped  to  the  time  wheo 
ihefe  additional  lines  were  inferted.  See  An  Attempt  to  af certain  the 
Order  of  Shakjpeare's  Plays ^  Vol.  I.  I  fufpeA  they  were  added  in 
1 613,  after  Shakfpearc  had  quitted  the  (lage,  by  that  hand  which 
tampered  with  the  other  parts  of  the  play  fo  much,  as  to  have 
rendered  the  vcrfiHcation  of  it  of  a  different  colour  from  all  the 
other  plays  of  Shakfpeare.     M  a  l  o  n  e  , 

Such  indeed  were  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Roderick,  though  the 
examples  adduced  by  him  in  fupport  of  them  are,  in  my  judge* 
ment,  undccifive.  See  Canons  of  Crtticifm,  edit.  1763,  p.  263. 
But,  were  the  faft  as  he  has  (lated  it,  we  know  not  how  far  oor 
poet  might  have  intentionally  deviated  from  his  ufual  pradice  of 
ver(ification. 

If  the  reviver  of  this  play  (or  tamperer  with  it,  as  he  is 
ftyled  by  Mr.  Malone,]  had  fo  much  influence  over  its  numbers  as 
to  have  entirely  changed  their  texture,  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have 
new  woven  the  fubllance  of  the  whole  piece ;  a  fad  almoft  incre- 
dible. 

I'he  lines  under  immediate  conflderation  were  very  probably 
furni(hed  by  Ben  Jonfon ;  for 

••  When  heaven  (hall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darknefs^* 
(meaning  the  "  dim  fpot'*  we  live  in,)  is  a  fccming  imitation  of 
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The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix. 

Her  afhes  new  create  another  heir. 

As  great  in  admiration  as  herfelf  ; 

So  fhall  fhe  leave  her  blcfTednefs  to  one, 

(When  heaven  fhall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of 

darknefs,) 
Who,  from  the  facred  afhes  of  her  honour. 
Shall  ftar-like  rife,  as  great  in  fame  as  fhe  was. 
And  fofland  fix'd:  Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  terror. 
That  were  the  fervants  to  this  chofen  infant. 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him; 
Wherever  the  bright  fun  of  heaven  fhall  fhine. 
His  honour  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  ^  He  fhall  fliourifh. 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 

To  all  the  plains  about  him : Our  children'5 

children 
Shall  fee  this,  and  blefs  heaven. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  fpeakefl  wonders.] 

Cran.  She  fhall  be,  to  the  happinefs  of  England, 
An  aged  princefs ;  *  many  days  fhall  fee  her, 

the  following  paflage  in  the  9th  book  of  Lucan  (a  poet  from  whofe 
llores  old  Ben  has  often  enriched  himfelf } : 
quanta  fub  no^e  jaceret 
Nojira  dies, Steevens. 

^  His  honour  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  neiv  nations ;]  On  a  piAure  of  this  con- 
temptible king,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Bacon,  and 
is  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  Lord  Grirofton,  he  is  ftyled  imperii 
Atlantici  conditor.  The  year  before  the  revival  of  this  play  (161 2) 
there  was  a  lottery  for  the  plantation  of  Virginia.  Thefc  lines 
probably  allude  to  the  fettlemcnt  of  that  colony.     Malonb. 

*  Shejhall  be,  to  the  happinefs  of  England, 
An  aged  princefs  \\  The  tranfition  here  from  the  compli- 
mentary  addrefs  to  King  James  the  firft  is  fo  abrupt,  that  it  feems 
obvious  to  me,  that  compliment  was  inferted  after  the  acceifion  of 
that  prince.  If  this  play  was  wrote,  as  in  my  opinion  it  was,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  £lizabeth,  we  may  eadly  determine  where 
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And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
'Would  I  had  known  no  more !  but  (he  muft  die^ 
She  muft,  the  faints  muft  have  her ;  yet  a  virgin, 
A  moft  unfpotted  lily  ftiall  ftie  pafs 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  ftudl  mourn  her. 

K.  Hen.  O  lord  archbilhop. 
Thou  haft  made  me  now  a  man ;  never,  before 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing: 
This  oracle  of  comfort  has  fo  pleas'd  me. 
That,  when  I  am  in  heaven,  1  fhall  defire 
To  fee  what  this  child  does,  and  praife  my  Maker. — 
I  thank  ye  all, — To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor^ 
And  your  good  brethren,*  I  am  much  beholden  j 
I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  prefence. 
And  ye  fliall   find  me  thankful.     Lead  the  way, 

lords ; — 
Ye  muft  all  fee  the  queen,  and  Ihe  muft  thank  ye, 

Cranmer's  eulogium  of  that  princefs  concluded.    I  make  no  qucT* 
tion  but  the  poet  reded  here : 

Aftd  by  thoje  claim  their  greatnefs,  not  by  blood. 
All  that  the  bifhop  fajs  after  tnis^  was  an  occafional  homage  paid 
to  her  fucceflbr,  and  evidently  infertcd  after  her  demife.     How 
Daturally,  without  this  infertion«  does  the  king's  joy  and  fatisfa^oxy 
refledion  upon  the  bilhop's  prophecy,  come  m  f 

King.  Thoufpfakefi  ^wonders,     O  lord  archbijbop^ 

Thouji  made  me  nonv  a  man,     Nevcr^  before 

This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing  :  Sec, 
Whether  the  king  would  fo  properly  have  made  this  inference,  upon 
hearing  that  a  child  of  fo  great  hopes  (hould  die  without  liTue,  is 
fubmitted  to  j  udgmcnt,     Theobald. 

'  And  your  good  brethren,']  Old  co^y^-^you.  But  the  aldermen 
were  never  called  brethren  to  the  king.  The  top  of  the  nobility 
are  but  coufms  and  counfellors.  Dr.  Thirlby,  tnercfore,  rightly 
advifed : 

And  your  good  brethren^ 
L  e.  the  lord  mayor's  brechreny  which  is  properly  their  ftyle. 

Theobald. 
So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  bed  fort. " 

Malonb. 
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She  will  be  fick  elfe.  This  day,  no  man  think 
He  has  bufinefs  at  his  houfe ;  for  all  fhail  ftay^ 
This  little  one  (hall  make  it  holiday.         [Exeunt^ 


4  The  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  one  of  thofe^  which  ftill  teept 
pofleifion  of  the  fta^,  by  the  fplendoar  of  its  paeeantry.  Ine 
coronation,  about  forty  years  aeo,  drew  the  people  together  in 
multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter.  Yet  pomp  is  not  Ae 
only  merit  of  this  play.  The  meek  forrows  and  virtuous  diftiefa 
of  Katharine  have  iumilhed  fome  fcenes,  which  may  be  juftly  nam* 
bered  among  the  greateft  efibrts  of  tragedy.  But  the  gentos  of 
Shakfpeare  comes  m  and  goes  out  with  Katharine.  Every  orhcr 
part  may  be  eafily  conceived  and  eafily  written.    Johnson. 


EPILOGUE. 

'Tis  ten  to  one,  this  play  can  never  pleafe 
All  that  are  here :  Some  come  to  take  their  ea(e^ 
And  fleep  an  adt  or  two ;  but  thofe,  we  fear. 
We  have  frighted  with  our  trumpets ;  fo,  'tis  clears 
They'll  fay,  'tis  naught:  others,  to  hear  the  city 
Abus'd  extremely,  and  to  cry, — that's  witty! 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither :  that,  I  fear, 
AH  the  expedted  good  we  arc  like  to  hear 
For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  conftruftion  of  good  women; 
For  fuch  a  one  we  (how'd  them  ;  ^  If  they  fmile,* 
And  fay,  'twill  do,  I  know,  within  a  while 

*  fuch  a  one  nve  Jhiyw*d  them;]     In  the  charadlcr  of  Ka^ 

tharinc.     Johnson. 

* Iftkcyfmile^  &c.]    This  thought  is  too  much  hackney'd* 

It  had  been  ufed  already  in  the  Epilogues  to  As  jou  like  it,  and  the 
fecond  part  of  King  Henry  IV.    Steevens. 

Though  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  (hort  pieces  be 
genuine  or  fpurious,  yet  I  cannot  reftrain  myfelf  from  expreilin^ 
my  fufpicion  that  neither  the  Prologue  nor  Epilogue  to  this  play 
is  the  work  of  Shakfpeare ;  non  <vultusy  non  color.  It  appears  to  me 
very  likely  that  they  were  fupplied  by  the  friendlhip  or  officiou(^ 
ncls  of  lonfon,  wtofe  manner  they  will  be  perhaps  found  exadily 
to  referable.  There  is  yet  another  fuppofitlon  poifible :  the  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  may  have  been  written  after  Shakfpcare's  departure 
from  the  Itagc,  upon  fome  accidental  revival  of  the  play,  and 
there  will  then  be  reafon  for  imagining  that  the  writer,  whoever 
he  was,  intended  no  great  kindnefs  to  him,  this  play  being  recom-. 
mended  by  a  fubtle  and  covert  cenfure  of  his  other  works.  There 
is  in  Shakfpeare  fo  much  oi  fool  and  fight ; 

•• the  fellow, 

**  In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow," 
appears  fo  often  in  his  drama,  that  I  think  it  not  very  likely  that 
he  would  have  animadverted  fo  feverely  on  himfelf.  All  this,  how- 
ever, muft  be  received  as  very  dubious,  lince  we  know  not  the 
cxad  date  of  thii>  or  the  other  plays,  and  cannot  tell  how  our  au- 
thor might  have  changed  his  pradice  or  opinions*    Johnson. 
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All  the  beft  men  are  ours ;  for  •tis  ill  hap. 
If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  them  clap. 


Dr.  Johnfon's  coniedlnre,  thus  cautioufly  ftated^  has  been  fince 
firongly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  note,  p.  ^,  by  which  it 
appears  that  this  play  was  revived  in  1613,  at  which  time  without 
doubt  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  added  by  Ben  Jonfon,  or 
(bme  other  perfon.  On  the  fubjedl  of  every  one  of  our  author** 
hiftorical  pieces,  except  this,  I  believe  a  play  had  been  written, 
before  he  commenced  a  dramatick  poet.  See  the  Eflay  at  the  end 
of  the  third  part  of  King  Henry  VU     Ma  lone. 

I  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  Ben  Jonfon 
wrote  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  this  play.  Shakfpeare  had  a 
little  before  aflined  him  in  his  Sejanus ;  and  Ben  was  too  proud  to 
receive  aififtance  without  returning  it.  It  is  probable,  that  he 
drew  up  the  dire^ons  for  the  parade  at  tre  chriftening^  8cc,  which 
his  employment  at  court  would  teach  him,  and  Shakfpeare  muft  be 
ignorant  of.  I  think,  I  now  and  then  perceive  his  hand  in  the 
dialogue. 

It  appears  from  Stowe,  that  Robert  Green  wrote  fomewhat  on 
this  fubjed^.     F A  r  m  £  r • 

See  the  fir  ft  fcene  of  this  play,  p.  5.    Ma  lone. 

In  fupport  of  Dr.  Johnfon 's  opinion,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
quote  the  following  lines  from  old  Ben's  prologue  to  his  E*vefy 
Man  in  his  Humour  : 

"  To  make  a  child  new  fwaddled,  to  proceed 
*'  Man,  and  then  (hoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 
*'  Paft  threcfcore  years :  or  with  three  rufty  fwords, 
••  And  help  of  fome  few  foot-and-half-foot  words, 
*'  Fight  over  York  and  Lancafter's  long  wars, 
**  And  in  the  tyring-houfe,"  &c.     Stb evens. 

The  hiftorical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of  which  the  two 
parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth^  and  Henry  the  Fifths  are  among  the 
nappieft  of  our  author's  compofitions  5  and  King  Jobn^  Richard  the 
Thirds  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  defcrvedly  ftand  in  the  fecond  clafs. 
Thofe  whofe  curiofity  would  refer  the  hiftorical  fccnes  to  theif 
original,  may  confult  Holinfhed,  and  fometimes  Hall:  from 
Holinihed,  Shakfpeare  has  often  inferted  whole  fpeeches,  with  no 
more  alteration  than  was  necciTary  to  the  numbers  of  his  verfe. 
To  tranfcribe  them  into  the  margin  was  unneceflary,  becaufe  the 
Original  is  eafily  examined,  and  they  are  fddom  lefs  perfpicuous  in 
the  poet  than  in  the  hiftorian. 
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To  play  hiflorieSf  or  to  exhibit  a  fucccflion  of  events  by  mC&m 
and  dialogoey  was  a  common  entertainment  among  our  rode  aa- 
ceftors  upon  great  feftivities.  The  parifh  clerks  once  performed  at 
Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lafted  three  days,  containing  Tife  Hifloty 
of  ibe  World.     JoH  nson. 

It  appears  from  more  than  one  MS.  in  the  BritiOi  Mufeum^  that 
the  tradefmen  of  Chefter  were  three  days  employed  in  the  repre- 
fentation  of  their  twenty-four  Whitfun  plays  or  myfteries.  The 
like  performances  at  Coventr)r  muft  have  taken  up  a  longer  time, 
as  they  are  no  lefs  than  forty  in  number.  The  exnibition  of  them 
began  on  Corpus  Chrifti  day,  which  was  (according  to  Dugdale) 
one  of  their  ancient  &irs.  See  the  Harleian  MSS.  No.  2013. 
2124,  2125,  and  MS.  Cott.  Veff.  D.  VIII,  and  Dugdale's  H^ar^ 
wckfifire,  p.  ii6.    Stesvsns. 


TROILUS  AND   CRESSIDA.* 


Vol.  XI.  P 


*  Troilus  and  Cressida.]     The  ftor}' was  originally  writ- 
ten by  Lollius,  an  old  Lombard  author,  and  iince  by  Chaucer. 

Pops. 

Mr.  Pope  (after  Dr}^den)  informs  us,  that  the  ftory  of  ^roiiau 
and  CrrJJida  was  originally  the  work  of  one  Lollius,  a  Lombard  ; 
(of  whom  Gafcoigne  fpeaks  in  Dan  Bartbolme'we  his  firft  Triumfb: 
"  Since  Lollius  and  Chaucer  both,  make  doubt  upon  that  glofc,") 
but  Dry<len  goes  yet  further.     He  declares  it  to  have  been  writtea 
in  Latin  vcrfe,  and  that  Chaucer  tranflated  it.     Lollius  was  a 
hiftoriographer   of  Urbino  in   Italy.      Shakfj)eare  received    the 
greateft  part  of  his  materials  for  the  ftru6lure  of  this  play  from  the 
Troye  Boke  of  Lydgate.      Lydgate  was  not  much  more  than  a 
tranflator  of  Guido  of  Columpna,  who  was  of  Mcflina  in  Sicily,  and 
wrote  his  Hiftcry  of  Troy  in  Latin,   after  Didys  Cretenfis,  and 
Dares  Phrj'gius,  in  1287.     On  thcfc,  as  Mr.  Warton  obfervcs,  he 
engrafted  many  new  romantic  inventions,  which  the  tafte  of  his 
age  di(ftated,   and  which  the  connection   between   Grecian   and 
Gothic  fiction  ealilv  admitted ;  at  the  fame  time  comprehending 
in  his  plan  the  Theban  and  Argonautic  Itorics  from  Ovid,  Statius» 
and  Valerius  Flaccus.     Guido 's  work  was  publiihed  at  Cologne  in 
1477,  again  14S0:    at  Strafburi»h,  i486,  and  ibidem^  1480.     It 
appears  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Rauul  Ic  Fcure,  at  Cologne, 
into  French,    from  whom  Caxton  rendered   it   into  Englifh  in 
1 47 1,    under  the  title  of  his  Ric/r,./,   t*.c.    fo   that  there  muft 
have  bt:(n  yet  fome  earlier  edition  of  Guido'?  performance  than  I 
have  hitherto  feen  or  heard  of,  unlefs  his  firft  tranflator  had  recourie 
to  a  manufcript. 

Guido  of  Columpna  is  referred  to  a<;  an  authority  by  our  own 
chronicler  Grafton.  Chancer  had  made  the  loves  of  Troilus  and 
Creflida  famous,  which  very  prol\il)ly  might  hav  c  been  Shakfpeare's 
inducement  to  try  their  fortuiic  on  the  ftage. — Lydgate's  Trcjr  Boke 
was  printed  by  Pynfon,  151 3.  In  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
company,  anno  15S1,  is  entered  **  A  rroix-r  ballad,  dialogue- 
wife,  between  Troilus  and  CnJfidaJ'  Again,  Feb.  7,  1O02  :  "  The 
bookc  of  1  roilus  and  CnJJida^  as  it  is  acted  by  my  Lo.  Chamber- 
lain's nun."  Th.e  firft  of  thcfc  entries  is  in  the  name  of  Kdward 
White,  the  fccond  in  that  of  M.  Roberts.  Again,  Jan.  zS,  160S, 
entered  by  Rich.  Bonian  and  Hen.  WhalLy,  *•  A  l)ooke  ealled  the 
hiftory  of  Troilus  and  CnJ/ida,**     Stkf v l ^s. 

The  entry  in  1608-9  was  made  by  the  bookfcllcrs  for  whom  this 
pljiy  was  puhlifl^cd  in  1609.  It  was  written,  I  conceive,  in  1602. 
bee  An  Attempt  to  aj certain  the  Order  of  iihakj^t art's  ri(.\  ■.  \'ol.  i. 

Ma  LONE. 

Before  this  play  of  Troilus  and  CrtJ/uia,  printed  in  i6c>;,  is  a 
bookfellcr's  pnface,  fliowing  that  firft  irnprcllicn  to  Lave  been  bc- 
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fore  the  play  had  been  a6led«  and  that  it  was  publHhed  without 
Shakfpcarc's  knowledge,  from  a  copy  that  had  fallen  into  the  book- 
feller's  hands.  Mr.  Dryden  thinks  this  one  of  the  firft  of  our 
author's  plays :  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  judged,  from  the 
fore-mentioned  preface,  that  it  was  one  of  his  laft ;  and  the  great 
number  of  obfervatioas,  both  moral  and  politick,  with  which  this 
piece  is  crowded  more  than  any  other  of  his,  fecms  to  confirm  my' 
opinion.     Pope. 

We  may  learn  from  this  preface,  that  the  original  proprietors  of 
Shakfpeare's  plays  thought  it  their  intereft  to  keep  them  unprinted. 
The  author  of  it  adds,  at  the  conclufion,  thefe  words ;  "  Thank 
fortune  for  the  Tcape  it  hath  made  among  you,  fince,  by  the  grand 
pofTefTors  wills,  I  believe  you  (hould  rather  have  prayed  for  them, 
than  have  been  prayed,"  &c.  By  the  grand  poffejfors,  I  fuppofc, 
were  meant  Heming  and  CondelL  It  appears  that  the  rival  play- 
houfes  at  that  time  made  frequent  depredations  on  one  another's 
copies.  In  the  Indudlion  to  I'he  Malcontent^  written  by  Webfter, 
and  augmented  by  Marfton,  1606,  is  the  following  palTage: 

*'  I  wonder  you  would  play  it,  another  company  having  intereft 
in  it." 

**  Why  not  Malrvole  in  folio  with  us,  as  Jeronimo  in  decimo 
fexto  with  them  ?  They  taught  us  a  name  for  our  play ;  we  call  it 
One  for  another,  * ' 

Again,  T.  Hey  wood,  in  his  preface  to  The  Englijh  Traveller^ 
1633  :  "  Others  of  them  are  ftill  retained  in  the  hands  of  fome 
adors,  who  think  it  againft  their  peculiar  profit  to  have  them  come 
in  print."    Steevens. 

It  appears,  however,  that  frauds  were  praftifed  by  writers  as 
well  as  adlors.  It  ftands  on  record  againft  Robert  Greene,  the  author 
of  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  and  Orlando  Furio/o,  ir94and 
1 599,  that  he  fold  the  laft  of  thefe  pieces  to  two  different  theatres : 
**  Mafter  R.  G.  would  it  not  make  you  blufti.  Sec,  if  you  fold  not 
Orlando  Furiojo  to  the  Queen's  players  for  tvvrenty  nobles,  and  when 
they  were  in  the  country,  fold  the  fame  play  to  the  Lord  Admiral's 
men  for  as  much  more  ?  Was  not  this  plain  Coneycatching,  M.  G.  ?** 
Defence  of  Coneycatching,   i  ^92. 

This  note  was  not  merely  inferted  to  expofe  the  craft  of  author^ 
Jhip,  but  to  fhow  the  price  which  was  anciently  paid  for  the  copy 
of  a  play,  and  to  afcertain  the  name  of  the  writer  of  Orlando 
Furiofo,  which  was  not  hitherto  known.  Greene  appears  to  have 
been  the  firft  poet  in  England  who  fold  the  fame  piece  to  diflferent 
people.    Voltaire  is  much  belied,  if  he  has  not  followed  his  example. 

Collins. 
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Notwithfianding  what  has  been  laid  by  a  late  editor,  [Mr.  CapcU,] 
I  have  a  copy  of  vca  firft  folio,  including  Troilus  and  Creffida.  In- 
deed«  as  I  have  juft  now  obferved,  it  was  at  firft  either  unkmtnuH  or 
forwittefu  It  does  not  however  appear  in  the  lifi  of  the  playa^  and 
is  Uirull  in  between  the  hiftoriet  and  the  tragedies  without  any  enu- 
meration of  the  pages;  except^  I  think,  on  one  leaf  only.  It 
difiers  entirely  from  the  copy  in  tht/econdfclio,     Fa&mek. 

I  have  confulted  at  lead  fwenty  copits  of  the  firft  folio,  and  T'roUms 
mmd  CrtJJida  is  not  wanting  in  any  of  them,     Steevens. 


PREFACE  to  the  quarto  edition  of  this  play,  1609. 

A  never  writer^  to  an  ever  reader.    Newes. 

Eternall  reader,  you  have  heere  a  new  play,  never  ftal'd  with  the 
fta^,  never  clapper-claw'd  with  the  palmes  of  the  vulger,  and  yet 
pmng  full  of  the  palme  comical! ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your  [r.  tbat\ 
oraine,  that  never  under- tooke  any  thing  coromicall,  vainely :  and 
were  but  the  vaine  names  of  commedies  chanede  for  the  titles  of 
commodities,  or  of  playes  for  pleas ;  you  (hould  fee  all  thofe  grand 
cenfon,  that  now  ftile  them  fuch  vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the 
maine  grace  of  their  gravities :  efpecially  this  authors  commedies^ 
that  are  fo  fram'd  to  the  life,  that  they  ferve  for  the  mod  common 
commentaries  of  all  the  adlions  of  our  lives,  (hewing  fuch  a  dex- 
teritie  and  power  of  witte,  tha;  the  moft  difpleafcd  with  playes, 
are  pleasd  with  his  commedies.  And  all  fuch  dull  and  heavy- 
witted  worldlings,  as  were  never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a  com- 
medie,  comming  by  report  of  them  to  his  repre(entations,  have 
found  that  witte  there,  that  thev  never  found  in  them-felves,  and 
have  parted  better-wittied  then  they  came :  feeling  an  edge  of  witte 
fet  upon  them,  more  then  ever  they  dreamd  thev  had  braine  to 
grind  it  on.  So  much  and  fuch  favored  fait  of  witte  is  in  his 
commedies,  that  they  feeme  (for  their  height  of  pleafure)  to  be 
borne  in  that  fca  that  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongft  all  there  is 
none  more  witty  than  this :  and  had  I  time  I  would  comment  upon 
it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not,  (for  fo  much  as  will  make  yon 
thinke  your  tefterne  well  beftowd)  but  for  fo  much  worth,  as  even 
poore  I  know  to  be  ftuft  in  it.  It  deferves  fuch  a  labour,  as  well 
as  the  beft  commedy  in  Terence  or  Plautus.  And  beleeve  this, 
that  when  hee  is  gone,  and  his  commedies  out  of  fale,  you  will 
fcramble  for  them,  and  fet  up  a  new  Englifti  inquiiition.  Take 
this  for  a  warning,  and  at  the  perill  of  your  pleafures  lofle,  -and 
judgements,  refufe  not,  nor  like  this  the  lefTe,  for  not  being 
fullied  with  the  fmoaky  breath  of  the  multitude ;  but  thanke  fori- 
tune  for  the  fcape  it  hath  made  amongft  you  :  fince  by  the  grand 
pofTeiTors  wills  I  believe  you  (hould  have  prayd  for  them  [r.  If] 
rather  then  beene  prayd.  And  fo  I  leave  all  fuch  to  bee  prayd  for 
(for  the  dates  of  their  wits  healths}  that  will  not  praife  it.     Fale. 
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In  Troy,  there  lies  the  fcene.     From  ifles   of 
Greece 
The  princes  orgulous/  their  high  blood  chaf  *d. 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  fent  their  fhips 
Fraught  with  the  minifters  and  inftruments. 
Of  cruel  war:     Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 
Their  crow  nets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 
Put  forth  toward  Phrygia :  and  their  vow  is  made^ 


*  I  cannot  regard  this  Prologue  (which  indeed  is  wanting  in  the 
quarto  editions}  as  the  workof  Shakf|)eare;  and  perhaps  the  drama 
before  us  was  not  entirely  cf  his  conflrudtion.  It  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  his  aflbciates^  Hemings  and  Conaell,  till  after 
the  firit  folio  was  almofl  printed  off.  On  this  fubjedl,  indeed^ 
(as  I  learn  from  Mr.  Malonc's  Emendations  and  Additions,  &c.  fee 
Vol.  II.)  there  feems  to  have  been  a  play  anterior  to  the  prefent 
one : 

**  Aprcl  7,  15Q9.  Lent  unto  Thomas  Downton  to  lendc  unto 
Mr.  Deckers,  Sc  harey  cheattel,  in  earneft  of  ther  boocke  called 
Trojeles  a  fid  Crtajftdaje,  the  fome  of  iiilb." 

"  Lent  unto  harcy  cheattcll,  Sc  Mr.  Dickers,  [Henry  Chettle 
and  maftcr  Dcckar]  in  ptc  of  payment  of  their  booKC  called 
^roji'llis  y  Crejfcda^  the  i6  of  Aprell,   IC99,  XX  s." 

«'  Lent  unto  Mr.  Deckers  and  Mr.  Chcttel  the  26  of  maye, 
1599,  in  earnell  of  a  booke  called  Troy  lies  and  Crejeda,  the  fome 
of  xxs."     Steevens. 

I  conceive  this  prologue  to  have  been  written,  and  the  dialogue^  in 
more  tlian  one  place,  interpolated  by  fome  Kyd  or  Marlotve  of 
the  time ;  who  may  have  been  paid  for  altering  and  amending  one 
of  Shakfpeares  plays:  a  very  extraordinary  inftance  of  our  author's 
negligence,  and  the  managers*  tafte!     Ritson. 

'  7/v/mrcv  orgulous,]  Or^///;///,  i.  e.  proud,  difdainful.  Or^ 
gncilu:!Xj  Fr.  1  hib  word  is  ufed  in  the  ancient  romance  o{  Richard 
Cuatr  de  Ly^n : 

**   His  atyre  was  orguhus,** 

Again,  m  l-rJjfari's  Ckr:^uiclcy  Vol.   II.  p.   119,  b:  " but 

they  wylt  nat  hu^v  to  pafle  y^  ryver  of  Dcrne  whichc  was  fell  and 
urguUus  at  certayne  tymes,"  &c.     Steevens, 


P   RjQ   L   Q:G  U   E,  US: 

To  ranfack  Troy;  \vithiii  whofe  ftrong  immures    ' 

The  ravifh'd  Helen,  Menelaus*  queen. 

With  wanton  Paris  fleeps;  And  that's  the  quarrel. 

To  Tenedos  they  come ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  difgorge 

Their  warlike  fraughtage :  Now  on  Dardan  plains 

The  frelh  and  yet  unbruifed  Greeks  do  pitch 

Their  brave  pavilions :  Priam's  fix-gated  city,^ 

Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 

And  Antenorides,  with  mafTy  ftaplcs. 

And  correfponfive  and  fulfilling  bolts,* 

Sperr  up  the  fons  of  Troy.^ 

^  Priam's J^X'gated  city,  &c.]     The  names  of  the  gates  ar6 

here  exhibited  as  in  the  old  copy,  for  the  reafon  affigned  by  Dr. 
Farmer;  except  in  the  inftance  q{ Antenorides,  inilead  of  which  the 
old  copy  has  Antenonydus.  The  quotation  from  Lydgate  (hews  that 
was  an  error  of  the  printen     M alone. 

*  fulfilling  holts  ^  To  fulfill  in  this  place  means  to  fill  till 

there  be  no  room  for  more.     Li  this  fenfe  it  is  now  obfolete.     So; 
in  Gower,  De  ConfeJJlone  Amantis,  Lib.  V.  fol.  1 14  : 
"  A  luftie  maide,  a  fobre,  a  meke, 
**  Fulfilled  oi  2M  curtofie." 
Again 

**  -F«(/f/W  of  all  unkindfhip."    Steevens. 

To  be  '*  fulfilled  vfiiYi  grace  and  bcnedi^on"  is  ftill  the  lan- 
guage of  our  liturgy.     Blackstone. 

^  Sperr  up  the  fons  of  Troy.]  [Old  copy — Stirre.]  This  has 
been  a  mod  mifcrably  roaneled  paflage  throughout  all  the  editions ; 
corrupted  at  once  into  falfe  concord  and  falic  reafoning.  Priam '$ 
fix-gated  city  ftirre  up  the  fons  of  Troy  ? — Here's  a  verb  plural 
governed  of  a  nominative  fingular.  But  that  is  eafily  remedied. 
The  next  queftion  to  be  afked  is.  In  what  fcnfe  a  city,  having  fix 
ftrong  gates,  and  thofe  well  barred  and  bolted,  can  be  faid  to  Jlir 
up  its  inhabitants  ?  unlefs  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  derive  fomc  fpirit 
from  the  ftrength  of  their  fortifications.  But  this  could  not  be  the 
poet's  thought.  He  muft  mean,  I  take  it,  that  the  Greeks  had 
pitched  their  tents  upon  the  plains  before  Troy ;  and  that  the  Tro- 
jans were  fccurely  barricaded  within  the  walls  and  gates  of  their 
city.  This  fenfe  my  corredion  rcftores.  To  f per  re,  ox  f par,  from 
the  old  Teutonic  word  Speren,  fignifies  to  Jhut  up,  defend  by 
bars,  &£•     Theobald. 
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Now  cxpeftation,  tickling  flcittifli  fpirits^ 
On  one  and  other  fide,  Trojan  and  Greek, 
Sets  all  on  hazard : — And  hither  am  I  come 


So,  in  Spcnfcr's  Faery  ^een^  Book  V.  c.  i  o : 
"  The  other  that  was  cntred,  labour'd  faft 
"  To/perre  the  gate"  See. 
Again,  in  the  romance  of  The  Sqxhr  of  Low  Degre  : 

"  Sferde  with  manic  a  dyvers  pynne." 
And  in  The  Fifion  of  P.  Plowman,  it  is  faid  that  a  blind  maa 
•*  unfparryd  his  cine." 

Again,  in  Warner's  Albion* i  England,  1602,  Book  II.  ch*  12  : 
**  When  chafed  home  into  his  holdes,  there  Jarred  op  in 
gates." 
Aeain,  in  the  2nd  Part  of  Bale's  ASlet  of  Englijh  Votaryts : 
'*  The  dore  thereof  oft  tymes  opened  and  f feared  agaync." 

Stebvins. 

Mr.  Theobald  informs  us  that  the  very  names  of  the  gates  of 
Troy  have  been  barbaroufly  demolilhed  by  the  editors ;  ana  a  deal 
of  learned  dull  he  makes  in  fetting  them  right  again ;  mnch  how- 
ever to  Mr.  Heath's  fatisfadlion.  Indeed  the  learning  is  modeftty 
withdrawn  from  the  later  editions,  and  we  are  quietly  inftru^led  Co 
read — 

**  Dardan,  and  Thymbria,  Ilia,  Saea,  Trojan, 

"  And  Antenoridcs." 
But  had  he  looked  into  the  Troy  boke  oi  Lydgate,  inftead  of  puzzling 
himfelf  witli  Darts  Phrygiusy  he  would  have  found  the  horrid  demo- 
lition to  have  been  neimer  the  work  of  Shakfpeare,  nor  his  edi- 
tors: 

**  Therto  his  cyte  [  compaffed  enuyrowne 

**  Had  gates  VI  to  entre  into  the  towne : 

•«  The  firfte  of  all  |  and  ftrengeft  eke  with  all, 

•'  Largcfl  alfo  |  and  mode  princ)'pall, 

*•  Of  myghty  byldyng  I  alone  perelefs, 

••  Was  by  the  kinge  called  |  Dardanydes\ 

*•  And  in  ftoryc  |  lyke  as  it  is  founde, 

••  Tymbria  |  was  named  the  feconde ; 
'  *•  And  the  thyrde  |  called  Helyas, 

**  The  fourthe  gate  |  hyghte  alfo  Cetbeas ; 

*'  The  fyfthe  Trojana,  I  the  f^xth  Antbonydes, 

««  Stronge  and  mighty  (both  in  werre  and  pes." 

Loud,  empr,  by  K.  Pynfon,  151  J,  fol.  b.  ii.  ch.  i  r. 

Tlie  Troye  Boke  was  fomewhat  modernized,  and  reduced  into 

regular  (lanzas,  about  the  beginning  of  the  lad  centur>',  under  the 

name  of.  The  Life  and  Death  of  HeUor^^-who  fought  a  Hundred 
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A  prologue  arm*d,' — ^but  not  in  confidence 

Of  author's  pen,  or  ador*s  voice;  but  fuited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  •  and  firftlings^  of  thofe  broils^ 

'Ginning  in  the  middle ;  ftarting  thence  avi^ay 

To  what  may  be  digefted  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault;  do  as  your  pleafures  are; 

Now  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 


majne  Battailes  in  apen  Field  againfi  the  Grecians  i  nvberein  there 
nvere  Jlaine  on  both  Sides  Fourteene  Hundred  and  Sixe  Thoufand, 
Fourfcore  and  Sixe  Men. — FoL  no  date.  This  work  Dr.  Fuller* 
and  fcveral  other  criticks,  have  erroneoufly  quoted  as  the  original\ 
and  obfcrve  in  confcquence,  that  "  if  Chaucer's  coin  were  of 
greater  iveigbt  for  deeper  learnings  Lydgate's  were  of  a  more  refined 
fiandard  for  purer  language :  fo  that  one  might  miflake  him  for  a 
modem  writer."    Farmer. 

On  other  occafions,  in  the  courfe  of  this  play»  I  (hall  infert 
(quotations  from  the  Treye  Booke  moderniTud,  as  being  the  mod  intel- 
ligible of  the  two.      S  T  B  B  V  B  N  8. 

7  A  prologue  armd^  I  come  here  to  fpcak  the  prologue,  and 
come  in  armour ;  not  defying  the  audience,  in  confidence  of  either 
the  author's  or  ador's  abilities,  but  merely  in  a  charader  fuited 
to  the  fubjedt,  in  a  drefs  of  war,  before  a  warlike  play. 

JOHNSOK. 

Motteux  feems  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  in  his  prologue  to 
Farquhar's  Tiuin  Rrvals : 

'*  With  drums  and  trumpets  in  this  warring  age, 
•*  A  martial  prologue  (hould  alarm  the  ftage." 

Steevbn3. 

• the  vaunt  — ]  i.  e.  the  avant,  what  went  before.     So,  in 

King  Lear  : 

"  ^i7«;r/-couriers  to  oak>cleaving  thunderbolts.*' 

Steevens, 
The  'vaunt  is  the  vanguard,  called  in  our  author's  time  the  <vaunt'^ 
guard.     Percy. 

'  firftlings — ]     A  fcriptural  phrafe,  fignifying  thefirftpro- 

duce  or  offspring.      So,  in  Genefis,  iv.  4:    •'  And  Abel,    he  alfo 
brought  of  th&  firftlings  of  his  flock."    Stbevens. 


Persons  reprefented. 

Priam,  king  of  Troy : 

Hcdor, 

Troilus, 

Paris,  y  bis  Sons. 

Deiphobus, 

Helenus^ 

*  *  I   Trojan  Commanders. 

Calchas,  a  Trojan  priejly  taking  part  with  the  Greeks. 
Pandarus,  Uncle  to  CrefTida. 
Margarelon,  a  bafiard  Jon  of  Priam. 

Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  General: 
Menelaus,  bis  brotber. 
Achilles, 
Ajax, 

Ulyfles,  I 

Neftor,  r 

Diomedes,      ( 
Patroclus,     J 

Therfites,  a  deformed  and  fcurriloiis  Grecian* 
Alexander,  fervant  to  Cre(Tida. 
Servant  to  Troilus;    Servant  to  Paris;  Servant   to 
Diomedes. 

Helen,  wife  to  Menelaus. 
Andromache,  wife  to  Heftor. 
CafTandra,  daughter  to  Priam ;  a  Prophetefs. 
Creflida,  daughter  to  Calchas. 

Trojan  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Troy,  and  the  Grecian  Camp  before  it. 


Grecian  Commanders^ 


TROILUS    AND    CRESSIDA. 

ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

Troy,    Before  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Troilus  arm^d,  and  Pandarus. 

TVio.  Call  here  my  varlet/  Til  unarm  again: 
Why  ihould  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  fuch  cruel  battle  here  within? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  mafter  of  his  heart. 
Let  him  to  field;  Troilus,  alas  !  hath  none. 

Pan.  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended? ' 

Tro.  The  Greeks  are  ftrong,  and  Ikilful  to  their 
ftrength/ 
Fierce  to  their  (kill,  and  to  their  fiercenefs  valiant; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 

*  my  varlet,]     This  word  anciently  fignified  a  fervant  or 

footman  to  a  knight  or  warrior.     So«  Holinlhed,  fpeaking  of  the 

battle  of  Agincourt :  " divcrfc  were  releeved  by  their  njarietr, 

and  convei^  out  of  the  field."    Again,  in  an  ancient  epitaph  in 
the  church-yard  of  faint  Nicas  at  Arras  : 
"  Cy  gift  Hakin  et  fon  i-arlet^ 
•*  Tout  dis-arme  ct  tout  di-prct, 
*•  Avec  fon  efpe  et  falloche,"  &c.     Steevens. 
Concerning  the  word  varUt,   fee  Recherches  bifioriques  fur  let 
cartes  ajouer,     Lyon,   1757.  p.  61  •     M.  C.  Tutet, 

5  Will  this  geer  ne*er  be  mended  f\  There  is  fomewhat  proverbial 
in  this  queftion,  which  I  likewife  meet  with  in  the  Interlude  of 
King  Darius^  1 565  : 

**  Wyll  not  yet  this  geere  he  amended^ 

**  Nor  your  finful  ads  correded  ?"    Steevens. 

4 Jkilful  to  their  ftrength,  &c.]  L  c.  in  addition  to  their 

ftrength.    The  fame  phrafeology  occurs  in  Macbeth*  See  Vol.  VII. 

P<  330«   D.  5.      St££VBN8« 
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Tamer  than  deep,  fonder^  than  ignorance; 
Lefs  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 
And  Ikill-lefs  *  as  unpradlis'd  infancy. 

PjiN.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this  :  for 
my  part,  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further.  He, 
that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  mull  tarry 
the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarry 'd? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding;  but  you  muft  tarry  the 
bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarry 'd  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting;  but  you  muft  tarry  the 
leavening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarry'd. 

Pan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening:  but  here's  yet  in  the 
word — hereafter,  the  kneadmg,  the  making  of  the 
cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking ; 
nay,  you  muft  ftay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may 
chance  to  burn  your  lips. 

Tro.  Patience  herfclf,  what  goddefs  e'er  flie  be^ 
Doth  leffer  blench '^  at  fufFcrance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  fit; 
And  when  fair  Creflid  comes  into  my  thoughts,—. 

4 fonder — ]    i.  c.  more  weak,   or  foolifti.    Sec  Vol.  V. 

p.  483,  n.  7*     Malone. 

s  And  fkill-lefs  &c.]  Mr.  Dryden,  in  his  alteration  of  this 
play,  has  taken  this  fpeech  as  it  (lands^  except  that  he  has  changed 
Jkill'le/s  to  artlejs^  not  for  the  better,  becaufe  Jkill-Ufs  refers  to 
Jkill  and  JkilfuL     Johnson. 

^  Doth  Icjjcr  blench — ]    To  blench  is  to  (brink,  ftart,  or  fly  oflT, 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  if  he  but  blench, 

*•  I  know  my  courfe •" 

Again,  in  The  Pilgrim,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

*'  men  that  will  not  totter, 

*'  Nor  blench  much  at  a  bullet."    Stbevens. 
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So,  traitor! — when  (he  comes! — —When  is  Ihc 
thence?^ 

Pan.  Well,  fhe  looked  yefternight  fairer  than 
ever  I  faw  her  look ;  or  any  woman  elfe. 

Tro.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee, — When  my  heart. 
As  wedged  with  a  figh,  would  rive  in  twain ; 
I^ft  Hedtor  or  my  father  fhould  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  the  fun  doth  light  a  ftorm,)  • 
Bury'd  this  figh  in  wrinkle  of  a  fmile : ' 
But  forrow,  that  is  couch'd  in  feeming  gladnefs. 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  fudden  fadnefs. 

PjiN.  An  her  hair  were  not  fomewhat  darker 
than  Helen's,  (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more 
comparifon  between  the  women, — But,  for  my  part, 
Ihe  is  my  kinfwoman ;  I  wquld  not,  as  they  term 
it,  praife  her, — But  I  would  fomebody  had  heard 
her  talk  yefterday,  as  I  did.  I  will  not  difpraifc 
your  filler  Caffandra's  wit:  but — 

Tro.  O  Pandarus!  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee.  There  my  hopes  lie  drown'd. 
Reply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
They  lie  indrench'd.     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Creflid's  love:  Thou  anfwer*ft.  She  is  fair; 
Pour'ft  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice; 
Handled  in  thy  difcourfe,  O,  that  her  hand,* 

^  r-  when  jS!fe  comes  / — fV^en  is  ft>e  thence  ^]     Both  the  old 

copies  read — tJjen  ftie  comes,  when^J^-  is  thence.  Mr.  Rowe  cor- 
reded  the  former  error,  and  Mr.  Pope  the  latter.     Ma  lone, 

*  a  ftorm,)]     Old  copies — a  /com.      Corrc^ed   by  Mr. 

Rowe.     Malone. 

9 in  wrinkle  of  a  fmile  :]     So,  in  T^welfth  Night :  "  He 

doth/y7f/^  his  face  into  more  lines  than  the  new  map  with  the  aug- 
Qientation  of  the  Indie^."    Malone, 

Again,  in  ^JTtt  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

**  With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  nmiMis  come,''  St  bb  vb  ki » 

^'aJ^i^AiMthJ^ifcmrfe,0^  thai  her  \^^  Hamll^'m: 
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In  whofe  comparifon  all  whites  are  ink. 
Writing  their  own  reproach ;  To  whofe  foft  feizure 
.The  cygnet's  down  is  harfh,  and  fpirit  of  fenfe 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman !  *  This  thou  tell'ft 
mc, 

here  ufcd  metaphorically,  with  an  allufion  at  the  fame  time  to  its 
literal  meaning ;  and  the  jingle  between  hand  and  handleft  is  pcr- 
fe^ly  in  our  author's  manner. 

The  beauty  of  a  female  hand  feems  to  have  made  a  ftrong  im. 
preffion  on  his  mind.  Antony  cannot  endure  that  the  hand  of 
Cleopatra  (hould  be  touched  : 

**  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 

*'  And  fay,  God  quit  you  ^  be  familar  with 

*'  My  playfellow,  your  kand^ — this  kingly  fcal, 

"  And  plightcr  of  high  hearts." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*'  ■        they  may  feize 

••  On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand" 
In  The  Winter  i  Tale,  Florizel  with  equal  warmth,  and  not  lefi 
poetically,  dcfcants  on  the  hand  of  his  miftrefs : 

**  1  take  thy  hand  ;  this  hand 

"  As  foft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 

"  Or  Ethiopian's  tooth ;  or  the  fann'd  fnow 

"  That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blafts  twice  o'er." 
This  pafTage  has,  I  think,  been  wrong  pointed  in  the  late  editions: 

Pour  ft  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 

Her  cyes^  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait ;  her  'voice 

Handlrft  in  thy  dijaur/c, — O  that  her  hand! 

In  ivhoj'c  comparifon,  &c. 
We  have  the  fame  play  of  words  in  Titus  Andronicus : 

**  O  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  liands, 

•*  Left  we  rememl)er  ftill,  that  wc  have  none!" 
We  may  be  certain  therefore  that  thofe  lines  were  part  of  the 
additions  which  our  poet  made  to  that  play.     M alone. 

Though  our  author  has  many  and  very  confidcrable  obligations 
to  Mr.  Malone,  I  cannot  regard  the  foregoing  fuppolition  as  one  of 
them  ;  for  in  what  docs  it  confift  ?  In  making  Shakfpcare  anfwer* 
able  tor  two  of  the  worft  lines  in  a  degraded  play,  merely  becaufe 
they  exhibit  a  jingle  fimilar  to  that  in  the  fpccch before  us. 

Steevens. 

J  aud  fpirit  of  Jhife 

Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  !\  In  comparifon  ici.'h  Creflida's 
band,  fays  he,  the  fpirit  of  Jcnje,  the  utmoft  degree,  the  moll  ex- 
Guifite  power  of  fcnfibility,  which  implies  a  foft  hand,  fince  the 
lenfc  of  toucliing,   as  ScaUger  fays  in  bis  Exercitations,  refides 
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As  true  thou  tell'ft  me,  when  I  fay — I  love  her; 
But,  faying,  thus,  inftead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay 'ft  in  every  galh  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  fpeak  no  more  than  truth. 

^Rou  Thou  doft  not  fpeak  fo  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her  be 
as  Ihe'is:  if  fhe  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her;  an 
(he  be  not,  fhe  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands.* 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus!  How  now,  Pandarus? 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel ;  ill- 
thought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you :  gone 


chiefly  in  the  fingers,  is  hard  as  the  callous  and  infenfible  palm  of 
the  ploughman.     Warburton  reads: 

fpite  of  Jcnje : 

Hanmer, 

to  th'  fpiril  offetife. 

It  is  not  proper  to  make  a  lover  profefs  to  praife  his  miftrefs  in 
fpite  of  fenfe ;  for  though  he  often  docs  it  in  fpite  of  the  fenfe  of 
others,  his  own  fenfes  are  fubdued  to  his  delircs.    Johnson. 

Spirit  of  fenfe  is  a  phrafe  that  occurs  again  in  the  third  adl  of 
this  play  : 

•*  nor  doth  the  eye  itfelf, 

"  That  moft  pure  fpirit  offerfc,  behold  itfelf." 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  (from  whom  I  have  borrowed  this  parallel}  re- 
commends Hanmer's  emendation  as  a  neceffary  one.     Steevens. 

^  y^e  has  the  mends — ]    She  may  mend  her  complexion  by 

the  affiftance  of  cofmeticks.     Joh  n son. 

I  believe  it  rather  means — She  may  make  the  befi  of  a  had  bargain^ 
This  is  a  proverbial  faying. 

So,  in  PFomans  a  IVeathercock^  16121 

'*  I  (hall  (lay  here  and  have  my  head  broke,  and  then  I  have 
the  mends  in  my  onun  bands •" 

Again,  in  S.  Go(ron*s  School  of  Abufe^  '579*  '*  tome  him 

with  his  back  full  of  flripes,  and  his  hands  loden  'with  his  own 
amendes,** 

Again,  in  The  Wild  Goofe  Chafe,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
'*  The  mends  are  ia  mine  <rwn  hands,  or  the  furgeon's." 

StS£V£NS» 
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between  and  between^  but  fmall  thanks  for  my 
labour. 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandanis?  what^ 
with  me? 

Pjin.  Becaufe  fhe  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  flic's 
not  fo  fair  as  Helen :  an  fhe'  were  not  kin  to  mc, 
(he  would  be  as  fair  on  friday,  as  Helen  is  on 
funday.  But  what  care  I?  I  care  not,  an  ftip  were 
a  black-a-moor;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.  Say  I,  Ihe  is  not  fair? 

PjIN.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She*s 
a  fool  to  (lay  behind  her  father;^  let  her  to  the 
Greeks;  and  fo  I'll  tell  her,  the  next  time  I  ice 
her:  for  my  part,  I'll  meddle  nor  make  no  more  in 
the  matter. 

Tro.  Pandarus,— 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

PjN.  Pray  you,  fpeak  no  more  to  me;  I  will 
leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exil  Pandarus.     An  Alarm. 

Tro.  Peace,  you  ungracious  clamours!   peace^ 
rude  founds ! 
Fools  on  both  fides !  Helen  muft  needs  be  fair^ 

'  to  ft  ay  behind  her  father  \\     Calchas,  according  to  Shak* 

fpeare's  authority,  The  IhfiruBhn  of  Troy,  was  "  a  great  learned 
bilhop  of  Troy,"  who  was  font  by  Priam  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  concerning  the  event  of  the  war  which  was  threatened  bjr 
Agamemnon.  As  foon  as  he  had  made  **  his  oblations  and 
demaunds  for  them  of  Troy,  Apollo  (fays  the  book)  aunfwcred 
unto  him,  fa\lng;  Calchas,  Calchas,  beware  that  thou  retume  not 
back  again  to  Troy;  but  goc  thou  with  Achylles,  unto  theGreekes, 
and  depart  never  from  them,  for  the  Greekes  (hall  have  vidorie 
of  the  Troyans  by  the  agreement  of  the  Gods,"  Hift,  of  the  De» 
firu^ion  of  Troy  ^  tranflated  by  Caxton,  5th  edit,  4to.  161 7.  This 
prudent  bijhop  followed  the  advice  of  the  Oracle,  and  immediately 
joined  the  Greeks,    Malu2«B0 
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When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  ftarv'd  a  fubje<9:  for  my  fword. 
But  Pandarus — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me  1 
I  cannot  come  to  Creflid,  but  by  Pahdar; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo. 
As  fhe  is  flubborn-chafte  againft  all  fuit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Ehaphne's  love. 
What  Creflid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 
Her  bed  is  India;  there  fhe  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,^  and  where  fhe  relides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood; 
Ourfelf,  the  merchant ;  and  this  failing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark.' 

Alarum.     Enter  -^Eneas. 

jEne.  How  now,  prince  Troilus  ?  wherefore  not 
afield?* 

^Ro.  Becaufe  not  there;  This  woman's  anfwer 
forts,*^ 

* Ilium,']    Was  the  palace  of  Troy,    Johnson. 

Ilium,  properly  fpcaking,  is  the  name  of  the  city ;  Troy,  that 
of  the  country.     Steevens, 

"^  this  failing  Pandar, 

Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark  J]  So,  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  IVindfor: 

**  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers ; 
"  Clap  on  moTcJaiis,"  &c,     Malone* 

•  HoTv  no-iv,  prince  Troilus?  luherefore  not  afield?]  Shakfbeare, 
it  appears  from  various  lines  in  this  play,  pronounced  Troilus  im« 
properly  as  a  diflyllable ;  as  every  mere  Englilh  reader  does  at  this 
day. 

So  alfo,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

•*  Here  manly  Heftor  faints,  here  Troilus  fwounds." 

Malone. 

9  forts,]  i.  c.  fits,  fuits,  is  congruous.  So,  in  King^Henry  V: 

«*  \x.forts  well  with  thy  fiercenefs."    Steevens. 

Vol.  XI.  O 
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For  womanilh  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  iEneas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 

jEne.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 

Tro.  By  whom,  iEneas? 

jEne.  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

^RO.  Let  Paris  bleed :  'tis  but  a  fear  to  fcorn; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus*  horn.  [Alarum, 

jEne.  Hark !  what  good  fport  is  out  of  town 
to-day ! 

Tro.   Better  at  home,  if  would  I  mlgbl^  were 
may. — 
But,  to  the  fport  abroad ; — Are  you  bound  thither? 

jEne.  In  all  fwift  hafte. 

Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  together. 

[Exeuni. 


SCENE      11. 

ne  fame.      A  Street. 

Enter  Cressida  and  Alexander. 

Cres.  Who  were  thofe  went  by  ? 

Alex.  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen. 

Cres.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex.  Up  to  the  eaftern  tower, 

Whofe  height  commands  as  fubjcd  all  the  vale. 
To  fee  the  battle.     Hedor,  whofe  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fix'd,''  to-day  was  mov*d : 


9  HeilQr^  *whofe  patience 

Is,  as  a  vircuc,/[vVJ    Patience  Aire  was  a  Tirtuc»  and  theie* 
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He  chid  Andromache,  and  ftruck  his  armourer ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  hufbandry  in  war,* 


fore  cannot,  in  propriety  of  cxprcflion,  be  faid  to  be  like  one. 
We  (hould  read : 

Is  as  the  virtue  ^V, 

1.  e.  his  patience  is  as  fixed  as  the  goddefs  Patience  itfelf.  So  we 
find  Troilus  a  little  before  faying : 

*•  Patience  her/elf ^  what  goddefs  ere  (he  be, 

"  Doth  lefler  blench  at  fufferance  than  I  do." 
It  is  remarkable  that  Dryden,  when  he  altered  this  play,  and  found 
this  falfe  reading,  altered  it  with  judgement  to: 

nuho/e  patience 

Is  fix'd  like  that  of  heaven. 
Which  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  feen  the  right  reading  here 
given,  where  his  thought  is  fo  much  better  and  nobler  exprefifed* 

Warburton* 

I  think  the  prefent  text  may  iland.     Heflor's  patience  was  as 
a  virtue,  not  variable  and  accidental,  but  fixed  and  conftant.    If 
I  would  alter  it,  it  (hould  be  thus : 
Heilor^  luhofe  patience 
Is  all  a  'Virtue  fix* dy 
All,  in  old  Engli(h,  is  the  intenfive  or  enforcing  particle. 

Johnson. 
I  had  once  almoft  perfuaded  myfelf  that  Shakfpeare  wrote, 

*wbo/e  patience 

Ist  as  a  i\2ituefix*d* 
So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  fc.  ult 

"  The y?^7/i^  is  but  newly /vV." 
The  fame  idea  occurs  alfo  in  the  celebrated  pa(rage  in  Tivelfib 
Nighi:  V      ^  / 

**  fat  like  patience  on  a  monument.* 

The  old  adage — Patience  is  a  ^virtue,  was  perhaps  uppermoft  in  ths 
compofitor's  mind,  and  he  therefore  inadvertently  iubftituted  the 
one  word  for  the  other,  A  ^virtue  fixed  may,  however,  mean  di^ 
ftationary  image  of  a  'virtue.     Steevens. 

*  hufbandry  in  ivar,"]  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  There's  hujiandrj  in  heaven,"    Steevens. 
Hufbandry  means    economical  prudence.      TroHus  alludes  to 
Hedor's  early  rifing.     So,  in  King  Henry  V : 

"  our  bad  neighbours  make  us  early  ftirrers, 

«•  Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  iufbandty.'^ 

Malons; 
Q2 
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Before  the  fun  rofe,  he  was  harnefs'd  light,' 


'  Before  the  fun  rofe,  he  *was  hamefs^d  light,]  Doit  the  foet 
mean  (fays  Mr.  Theobald)  thai  HeSor  had  put  on  light  armomrf 
mean!  what  elfe  could  he  mean?  He  goes  to  %ht  on  foot;  and 
was  not  that  the  armour  for  his  purpofe?  So^  Fairfax^  in  Taflb's 
JerufaUm : 

"  The  other  princes  put  on  harnefs  light 

•«  As  footmen  ufe ." 

Yet,  as  if  this  had  been  the  liigheft  abfurdity,  he  goes  on«  Or 
does  he  mean  that  HeBor  nuas  fprightly  in  his  arms  even  before  fam" 
rife?  or  is  a  conundrum  aimed  at,  in  fun  rofe  and  harnefs' d  lights 
Was  any  thing  like  it  ?  But  to  get  out  of  this  perplexity,  he  tells 
us,  that  a  *very  flight  alteration  makes  ail  thefe  conftrukions  unmceffafy^ 
and  fo  changes  it  to  hamefs-dight.  Yet  indeed  the  very  flighteft 
alteration  will  at  any  time  let  the  poet's  fenfe  through  the  criticlc's 
fingers:  and  the  Oxford  editor  very  contentedly  takes  up  what  is 
left  behind,  and  reads  hamefs-dight  too,  in  order,  as  Mn  Theobald 
well  exprefTes  it,  to  make  all  conftruilion  unnecrffaty.    Warbu&toit* 

How  does  it  appear  that  Heftor  was  to  fight  on  foot  rather  to- 
day, than  on  any  other  day  ?  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
ancient  heroes  never  fought  on  horfeback ;  nor  does  their  manner 
of  fighting  in  chariots  feem  to  require  lefs  a^vity  than  on  foot. 

Johnson. 

It  is  true  that  the  heroes  of  Homer  never  fouj;ht  on  horfeback  ; 
yet  fuch  of  them  as  make  a  fecond  appearance  in  the  JEneid,  like 
their  antagoniils  the  Rutulians,  had  cavalry  among  their  troops. 
Little  can  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  Alcanius  and  the 
young  nobility  of  Troy  are  introduced  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
funeral  games ;  as  Virgil  very  probably,  at  the  expence  of  aa 
anachronifm,  meant  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  military  exercifes 
inflitutcd  b)-  Julius  Ca:far,  and  improved  by  Augullus.  It  appears 
from  different  pafTages  in  this  play,  that  Hedor  fights  on  horie- 
hack ;  and  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that  Shakfpeare  was  indebted 
for  moft  of  his  materials  to  a  book  which  enumerates  Efdras  and 
Pythagoras  among  the  ballard  children  of  Kine  Priamus.  Oar 
author,  however,  might  have  been  led  into  his  millake  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  Chapman  has  tranflated  feveral  parts  of  the  Iliad, 
where  the  heroes  mount  their  chariots  or  defcend  from  them.  Thui 
fiook  VI.  fpeaking  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed : 

*'  from  horfc  then  both  defcend."    Steevens. 

If  Dr.  Warburton  had  looked  into  The  Deftruaion  o/Trjy  already 
quoted,  he  would  have  found,  in  every  page,  that  the  leaders  on 
each  fide  were  alternaicly  tumbled  from  their  horfes  by  the  prowcfs 
of  their  ad verfaries.    M  a  l  o  n  r • 
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And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  forefaw 
In  Hedor's  wrath. 

Cres.  What  was  his  caufe  of  anger? 

Alex.  The  noife  goes,  this :  There  is  among  the 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hedor  j 
They  call  hiip,  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good ;  And  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.  They  fay  he  is  a  very  man  per/e^^ 
Ai>d  flands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men;  unlefs  they  are  drunk,  lick, 
or  have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robb'd  many  beafts 
of  their  particular  additions;^  he  is  as  valiant  as 
the  lion,  churlifti  as  the  bear,  flow  as  the  elephant : 
a  man  into  whom  nature  hath  fo  crowded  humoyrs^ 
that  his  valouf  is  crufli'd  into  folly,^    his  folly 

4  pfr/ef"]  So,  in  Chaucer's  Teftament  of  Crejfeide  : 

«*  Of  faire  Creffeide  the  floure  and  aperfe 
"  Of  Troie  and  Greece." 
Again,  in  the  old  comedy  of  ff^ify  Beguiled:  **  In  faith,  my 
fweet  honeycomb,  I'll  love  thee  a  per/e  a.** 
Again,  in  Blurt  Mafter  Conftable,  1 602 : 

"  That  is  the  a  per/e  of  all,  the  creame  of  all."  Stbbvbns. 

*  their  particular  additions  \]    Their  peculiar  and  charader* 

idick  qualities  or  denominfitioi>s.      7"^^  term  in    this  fenfe  i^ 
originally  forenfick.     Malone* 
So,  in  Macbeth: 

'*  whereby  he  doth  receive 

*♦  Particular  addition^  from  the  bill 

**  That  writes  them  all  alike."    Stbbvbns. 

^  that  his  ^valour  is  oru(h'd  into  folly,]     To  be  eru/hed  into 

folly  9  is  to  be  confujed  and  mingled  with  folly,  fo  as  that  they  make 
pne  mafs  together.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Cymheline : 

**  Crufb  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 
^?  Jiis  meafiire  duly."    Stbbtbns. 

0.3 
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fauced  with  difcretion :  there  is  no  man  hath  a  vir- 
tue, that  he  hath  not  a  glimpfe  of;  nor  any  man 
an  attaint,  but  he  carries  fome  ftain  of  it :  he  is 
melancholy  without  caufc,  and  merry  againft  tht 
hair:'  He  hath  the  joints  of  every  thing;  but 
every  thing  fo  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty 
Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  ufe  ;  or  purblind  Ar- 
gus, all  eyes  and  no  fight. 

Cres.  But  how  fhould  this  man,  that  makes  me 
fmile,  make  Hecflor  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  fay,  he  yefterday  coped  Hedor  in 
the  battle,  and  ftruck  him  down ;  the  difdain  and 
fhame  whereof  hath  ever  fince  kept  Hedor  fading 
and  waking. 

£;;/^r  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Who  comes  here? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Hector's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

PjiN.  What's  that?  what's  that? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

FyiN.  Good  morrow,  coufin  Creflid :  What  do 
you  talk  of? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How 
do  you,  coufin?*  When  were  you  at  Ilium?' 

1  agah.Ji  the  hair  :'\    js  a  phrafe  equivalent  to  another  now 

in  ufe — agaivjt  the  grain.  The  French  fay — a  contrepoil.  Sec 
Vol.  VIII.  J;.  540,  n.  2.     Steevexs. 

See  Vol.  III.  p.  393,  n.  5.    Ma  lone. 

•  Good  morrow  V,  coujin  CrrJJid:  What  do  you  talk  of? — Good  mor» 
fviy,  Aicxamicr. — Ho^dojcu,  cor/fi//?'\  Good  morro^w,  Alexander^ 
is  added  in  all  the  editions,  (fays  Air.  rope,)  very  abfurdly,  Paris 
not  being  on  the  ftage. — Wonderful  acutenefs !  But,  with  fub- 
mifllon,  this  gentleman's  note  is  much  more  abfurd ;  for  it  falls  out 
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Cres.  This  mornings  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  df,  when  I  came  ? 
Was  Hedor  arm'd,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium  ? 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  Ihe? 

Cres.  Hedlor  was  gone  ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  fo ;  Hedor  was  ftirring  early. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

PyiN.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cres.  So  he  fays  here. 

PyiN.  True,  he  was  fo ;  I  know  the  caufe  too ; 
he'll  lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that : 
and  there  is  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him ; 
let  them  take  heed  of  Troilus  ;  I  can  tell  them  that 
too. 

Cres.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

PyiN.  Who,  Troilus  ?  Troilus  is  the  better  man 
of  the  two. 

very  unlackily  for  his  remark,  that  though  Paris  is,  for  the  gene- 
rality, in  Homer  called  Alexander ;  yet,  m  this  play,  by  any  one 
of  the  charafters  introduced,  he  is  called  nothing  but  Paris.  The 
truth  of  the  fad  is  this :  Pandarus  is  of  a  bufy,  impertinent,  in- 
iinuatin^  charader :  and  it  is  natural  for  him,  fo  foon  as  he  hat 
given  his  coufni  the  good-morrow,  to  pay  his  civilities  too  to  her 
attendant.  This  is  purely  iv  i)6n,  as  the  grammarians  call  it ;  and 
gives  us  an  admirahlc  touch  of  Pandarus's  charader.  And  why 
might  not  AUxa.tiicr  be  the  name  of  Creflida's  man  ?  Paris  had  no 
patent,  I  fuppofe,  for  engroffing  it  to  himfelf.  But  the  late  editor, 
perhaps,  becaufe  wc  have  had  Alexander  the  Great,  Pope  Alexander , 
and  Alexander  Pope,  would  not  have  fo  eminent  a  name  proftituted 
to  a  common  varlet,     Theobald. 

This  note  is  not  preferved  on  account  of  any  intelligence  it 
brings,  but  as  a  curious  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Theobald's  mode  of 
animadverfion  on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pope.     Ste evens. 

9 at  Ilium  ?]     Ilium  or  Ilion  (for  it  is  fpelt  both  ways) 

was  according  to  Lydgate  and  the  author  of  The  DeftruSiion  of  Troy ^ 
the  name  of  Priam's  palace,  which  is  faid  by  thefe  writers  to  have 
been  built  upon  a  high  rock.  See  a  no'te  in  Ad  IV.  fc.  v.  on  the 
word* — •«  Yon  towers,"  &c.    Malonb. 
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Cres.  O,  Jupiter !  there's  no  comparifon. 
Pj4N.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  HcAor  ? 
Do  you  know  a  man,  if  you  fee  him? 

Cres.  Ay ;  if  1  ever  faw  him  before,  and  knew 
him. 

P^N.  Well,  I  fay,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cres.  Then  you  fay  as  I  fay ;  for,  I  am  furc,  he 
is  not  Hedtor. 

PyiN.  No,  nor  Hcdlor  is  not  Troilus,  in  fbme 
degrees. 

Cres.  'Tis  jufl:  to  each  of  them ;  he  is  himfelf* 

Pj4y.  Himfelf  ?  Alas,  poor  Troilus !  I  would^ 
he  were, 

Cres.  So  he  is. 

Pan.  'Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to 

India. 

Cres.  He  is  not  Hedor. 

Pan.  Himfelf?  no,  he's  not  himfelf. — 'Would 
'a  were  himfelf !  Well,  the  gods  are  above;*  Time 
muft  friend,  or  end:  Well,  Troilus,  well, — I  would, 
my  heart  were  in  her  body  ! — No,  Heftor  is  not  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Excufe  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

P^.v.  The  other's  not  come  to't;  you  Ihall  tell 
me  another  talc,  when  the  other's  come  to't. 
Hedor  Ihall  not  have  his  wit '  this  year. 

Cres.  He  fliall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

*  IfV.l,  the  gods  are  aboz-e;]  So,  \n  Othello :  "  Heaven's  above 
all."     Ma  LONE. 

J  his  wit — ]  Both  the  old  copies  have — ivilL    Corrcded 

by  Mr.  Rowc.    Ma  lone. 
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Pan.  Nor  his  qualities ; — ^ — 

Cres.  No  matter. 

Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  *T would  not  become  him,  his  own's  better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgement,  niece:  Helen 
herfelf  fwore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a 
brown  favour,  (for  fo  'tis,  I  muft  confefs,) — ^Not 
brown  neither. 

Cres.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  fay  truth,  brown  and  not.brown. 

Ches,  To  fay  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 
'    Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris.  * 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  Ihould  have  too  much:  if 
fhe  prais'd  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher 
than  his ;  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other 
•higher,  is  too  flaming  a  praife  for  a  good  com^ 
plexion.  I  had  as  lief,  Helen's  golden  tongue 
had  commended  Troilus  for  a  copper  nofe. 

Pan.  I  fwear  to  you,  I  think,  Helen  loves  him 
better  than  Paris. 

Cres.  Then  ftie's  a  merry  Greek,^  indeed. 
Pan.  Nay,  I  am  fure  fhe  does.     She  came  to 
him  the  other  day  into  the  compafs'd  window,^ — 

4  a  merry  Greek,']    Gr^ecari  among  the  Romans  fignified  to 

play  the  reveller.     Steevens. 

The  expreflion  occurs  in  many  old  Englifh  bookg.  Sec  Aft  IV. 
ic.  iv: 

**  A  woeful  Creflid  'mongft  the  merry  Greeks." 

Malone. 

5  compajid  ivindcra;,']  The  comfafsd  window  is  the  fame  as 

the  h(yw''wind<nu.    Johnson. 
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and,  you  know,  he  has  not  paft  three  or  few  hain 
on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapfter's  arithmetick  may  Coon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he,  with-* 
in  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  He&or. 

Cres.  Is  he  fo  young  a  man,  and  fo  old  a  lifter?* 

PjiN.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  loves 
him ; — fhe  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to 
his  cloven  chin, 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy ! — How  came  it  cloven? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  *tis  dimpled:  I  think, 
his  fmiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in 
all  Phrygia. 

Cres.  O,  he  fmiles  valiantly. 

PjiN.  Does  he  not  ? 

Cres.  O  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

P^N.  Why,  go  to  then : — But  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, 


A  compap^i  window  is  a  circular  bow  window.  In  The  Taming 
of  a  ^hreiv  the  fame  epithet  is  applicil  to  the  cape  of  a  woman^ 
gown  :  *• a  fmall  compafid  cape."     Steevens. 

A  f >xri/ cieling  is  yet  in  fome  places  called  a  compa/s' d  cicling. 

Malonc. 

^ Jo  old  a  lifter  ?]    Tlie  word  lifter  is  ufcd  for  a  thi^f^  hj 

Greene,  in  his  Art  of  Crmjcotchiug^  printed  1591:  on  this  the 
humour  of  the  palfagc  may  be  fuppofed  to  turn.  We  ftill  call  a 
j>crfon  who  plunders  (hops,  2^  Jhop-lifter.  fien  Jonfon  ufes  the  expreC- 
lion  in  Cyvthias  Re^jels  : 

•*  One  other  peculiar  virtue  you  poflcfs  is,  lifting** 

Again,  in  Tke  Roaring  Girl,  161 1 :  " cheaters,  lifters,  nips, 

foifts,  puggards,  courbers." 

Again,  iu  Holland's  Leaguer,  1633 :  **  Broker  orpandar,  cheater 
or  lifter"    Steevens. 

Hlifius,  in  the  Gothick  language,  fignifie«  a  thief  Sec 
Arcbaolog.  Vol.  V^  p.  3  j  1 ,     B l  a  c  k  8 to  x  e . 
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Cre$.  Troilus  will  ftand  to  the  proof,  if  you'll 
prove  it  fo. 

Pan.  Troilus  ?  why,  he  dleems  her  no  more  than 
I  eifteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you  love 
an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'the  Ihell. 

Pas.  I  cannot  choofe  but  laugh,  to  think  how 
ihe  tickled  his  chin ; — Indeed,  fhe  has  a  marvellous 
white  hand,  I  muft  needs  confefs. 

Crrs.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  fhe  takes  upon  her  to  fpy  a  white 
hair  on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Alas,  poor  chin!  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan.  But,  there  was  fuch  laughing; — Queen 
Hecuba  laugh 'd,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Cres.  With  mill-ftones.' 

Pan.  And  Caflaadra  laugh'd. 

Cres.  But  there  was  a  more  temperate  fire  under 
the  pot  of  her  eyes ; — Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  ? 

Pan.  And  Hedor  laugh'd. 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing? 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  white  hair  that  Helen  fpied 
on  Troilus'  chin. 

Cres.  An't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  fhould  have 
laugh'd  too. 

Pan.  They  laugh'd  not  fo  much  at  the  hair,  as 
at  his  pretty  anfwer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  anfwer  ? 


7  . her  eyes  ran  o*er, 

Cref.  fVith  mill-ftoncs.]     So,  in  King  Richard  III: 

«*  Your  eyes  drop  milUftones^  when  fools'  cyc»  drop  tears." 

Malonb. 
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PjN.  Quoth  fhe,  Here*s  but  on£  and  fifty  hairs  on 
your  chin^  and  one  of  them  is  white. 

Cres.  This  is  her  queftion. 

PyiN.  That's  true;  make  no  queftion  of  that. 
One  and  fifty  hairs, ^  quoth  he,  and  one  white:  ^bat 
white  hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  reft  are  his  fans. 
Jupiter !  quoth  fhe,  which  of  thefe  hairs  is  Paris^  my 
bujband?  The  forked  one^  quoth  he;  pluck  it  oui, 
and  give  it  him.  But,  there  was  fuch  laughing !  and 
Helen  fo  bluih'd,  and  Paris  fo  chafed,  and  all  the 
reft  fo  laugh'd,  that  it  pafs'd.^ 

Cres.  So  let  it  now;  for  it  has  been  a  grea( 
while  going  by. 

PjiN.  Well,  coufin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yeftcr- 
day ;  think  on't. 

Cres.  So  I  do. 

PjiN.  ril  be  fworn,  'tis  true;  he  will  weep  you, 
an  'twere  a  man  born  in  April.* 

Cres.  And  I'll  fpring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere 
a  nettle  againft  May.  [A  Retreat  founded^ 

P^N.  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field: 
Shall  we  ftand  up  here,  and  fee  them,  as  they  pals 

*  One  and  fifty  hairs  ^  [Old  copies — Tol'j  and  ^^ty.'\  I  have  ven- 
tured to  fubitituie — One  and  fifty ^  I  think  with  fomc  certainty. 
How  elfe  can  the  number  make  out  Priam  and  his  fifty  Tons  ? 

Theobald. 

9 that  it  pafs'd.]  i.  e.  that  it  went  beyond  bounds.     So,  ia 

^he  Merry  Wi'vu  cf  U'indfor:  "  Why  this  />afes,  maftcr  Fold." 
Creflida  plays  on  the  word,  as  ufed  by  Pandarus,  by  employing  It 
hcrfclf  in  its  common  acceptation.     Steevens. 

*  an  'iivt're  a  man  born  in  ApriL^  i.  e.  as  if  'twere,  Wr. 
So,  in  A  Midjununer  Kigkt^s  Dream :  *'  I  will  roar  )  ou  an  'twere 
any  nightingale." 

llie  fort-going  thought  occurs  alfo  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 
*•  1  he  April's  m  her  eyes :  it  is  love's  fpring, 
**  And  thefe  the  (howers  to  bring  it  on."     bTEEVENt. 
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toward  Ilium  ?  good  niece,  do ;  fweet  niece  CreC 
fida. 

Cres.  At  your  pleafure. 

P^N.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place ;  here 
we  may  fee  mod  bravely :  I'll  tell  you  them  all  by 
their  names,  as  they  pafs  by;  but  mark  Troilus 
above  the  reft. 

iENEAS  pajfes  over  the  ft  age. 

Cres*  Speak  not  fo  loud. 

Pan.  That's  ^Eneas ;  Is  not  that  a  brave  man  ? 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  1  can  tell  you ;  But 
mark  Troilus ;  you  (hall  fee  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that  ? 

Antenor  pajfes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor ;  he  has  a  (hrewd  wit,*  I 
can  tell  you ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough :  he's 
one  o'the  foundeft  judgements  in  Troy,  whofoevcr, 

'  That's  Antenor  \  he  has  ajhrrwd  twit^ 
"  Anthenor  was- 


•'  Copious  in  words,  and  one  that  much  time  fpcnt 
'•  To  jeft,  when  as  he  was  in  companie, 
*'  So  driely,  that  no  roan  could  it  efpie; 
'*  And  therewith  held  his  countenaunce  fo  well, 

'*  That  every  man  received  great  content 
**  To  heare  him  fpeake,  and  pretty  jefts  to  tell, 
«•  When  he  was  pleaiant,  and  in  merriment : 
•*  For  tho'  that  he  mod  commonly  was  fad, 
*•  Yet  in  his  fpecch  fome  jeft  he  always  had." 

Lydgate,  p.  lo^. 
Such,  in  the  hands  of  a  rude  Englilh  poet,  is  the  grave  Antenor, 
to  whofe  wifdom  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  the  art  of  Ulyffes 
Ihould  be  oppofed : 

Et  tnoveo  Priamum^  Priamoquc  Antenora  junHum. 

Stebvens. 
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and  a  proper  man  of  perfon: — ^Whcn  combs  Trofc 
lus? — rU  (how  you  Troilus  anon;  if  he  fee  mc, 
you  fliall  fee  him  nod  at  me. 

Cres.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pjn.  You  fhall  fee. 

Cres.  If  he  do,  the  rich  Ihall  have  more.* 

Hector  pOjffes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Hedlor,  that,  that,  look  you,  that; 
There's  a  fellow ! — Go  thy  way,  Hedor ; — There'3 
a  brave  man,  niece. — O  brave  Hedlor ! — Look,  how 
he  looks !  there's  a  countenance :  Is't  not  a  brave 
man? 

Cres.  O,  a  brave  man ! 

Pan.  Is  'a  not?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — 
Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet  ?  look  you 
yonder,  do  you  fee  ?  look  you  there !  There's  no 
jefting :  there's  laying  on ;  take't  off  who  will,  as 
they  fay :  thcfe  be  hacks  ! 

Cres.  Be  thofe  with  fwords  ? 

Paris  pajfes  over. 

Pan.  Swords  ?  any  thing,  he  cares  not :  an  the 
devil  come  to  him,  it's  all  one :  By  god's  lid,  it 
docs  one's  heart  good : — Yonder  comes  Paris,  yon- 

^  ''^-^  the  rich  Jha II ha^r  more.']  The  allufion  is  to  the  wocd 
vMy,  which,  as  now,  did  in  our  author's  time,  and  long  before, 
fignify  aftlijft'Uozv,  and  may,  by  its  etymology,  (ignify  likevife 
full  of  nods.  Creflid  means,  that  a  noddy  Jball  have  more  nods. 
Of  fuch  remarks  as  ihcfe  is  a  comment  to  confift  ?    Johnson* 

To  gi'-f  thi  //'</,  was,  I  believe,  a  term  in  the  game  at  cuds 
called  ^o(iJ)\  This  game  is  perpetually  alluded  to  in  the  oM 
comedies.    Sec  Vol.  HI.  p,  176,  n.  7.    Stbevbns. 
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der  comes  Paris :  look  ye  yonder,  niece ;  Is't  not 
a  gallant  man  too,  is't  not? — Why,  this  is  brave 
now. — Who  faid,  he  came  hurt  home  to-day  ?  he's 
not  hurt:  why,  this  will  do  Helen's  heart  good 
now.  Ha !  'would  I  could  fee  Troilus  now ! — you 
Hull  fee  Troilus  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that  ? 

Helenus  paffes  over, 

P^N.  That's  Helenus, — I  marvel,  where  Troilu^ 
is: — That's  Helenus ; — I  think  he  went  not  fortiv 
to-day: — That's  Helenus. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle? 

Pjn.  Helenus  ?  no ; — yes,  he'll  fight  indiflferent 
well : — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is ! — Hark ;  do  you 
not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus  ? — Helenus  is  a 
pried. 

Cres.  What  fneaking  fellow  comes  yonder? 

Troilus  pajfes  over. 

Pan.  Where?  yonder?  that's  Deiphobus:  *Tis 
Troilus!  there's  a  man,  niece! — Hem! — Brave 
Troilus  !  the  prince  of  chivalry  !  • 

Cre.  Peace,  for  (hame,  peace! 

Pan.  Mark  him ;  note  him ; — O  brave  Troilus  1 
' — look  well  upon  him,  niece ;  look  you,  how  his 
fword  is  bloody'd,^  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than 


^  h<yw  his  fword  is  bloody 'd^]     So,  Lydgate  defcribing 

Troilus,  in  a  couplet  that  reminds  us  of  Dryden,  or  Pope : 
*•  He  was  fo  ferfe  they  might  him  not  withftand, 
"  When  that  he  helde  his  blodj  f^orde  in  hand.'* 
I  alwayy  quote  from  the  original  poem,  edit.  ijjj.    Maloki* 
I 
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HciStor's ;  ^  And  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes  !— 
O  admirable  youth !  he  ne'er  faw  three  and  twenty. 
Go  thy  way  Troilus,  go  thy  way;  had  I  a  lifter 
were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a  goddefs,  he  (hould 
take  his  choice.  O  admirable  man !  Paris? — Paris 
is  dirt  to  him ;  and,  I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change^ 
would  give  an  eye  to  boot.^ 

Forces  pafs  over  theftage. 

Cres.  Here  come  more. 

Pjn.  Affes,  fools,  dolts !  chaff  and  bran,  chafF 
and  bran !  porridge  after  meat !  I  could  livp  and 
die  i'the  eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look  ; 
the  eagles  are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and 
daws  I  I  had  rather  be  fuch  a  man  as  Troilus,  than 
Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Cres.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles ;  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pj4N.  Achilles?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  veiy 
camel. 

Cres.  Well,  well. 

Pjn.  Well,  well  ? — Why,  have  you  any  difcre- 
tion  ?  have  you  any  eyes  ?  l)o  you  know  what  a  man 
is?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  ihape,  difcourfe, 
manhood,  learning,  gentlencfs,  virtue,  youth,  libe- 
rality, and  fuch  like,  the  fpice  and  fait  that  feafbn 
a  man? 

Cres.  Ay,  a  minced  man :  and  then  to  be  baked 

6 his  helm  more  hack'd  thff?i  He£Iors ;]    So,  in  Chaucer's 

Troilus  and  Creffeide,  Book  III.  640: 

*•  His  helme  to  he^ivin  was  in  twenty  places,*'  &c. 

Steevbhs. 

7  an  eye  to  hoot.]     So,  the  quarto.     The  folio,  with  left 

force,— Crvf  money /o  ^00/.    Johnson.        ^ 
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with  no  date  in  the  pye,*— for  then  the  man's  date 
is  out. 

Pan.  You  are  fuch  a  woman !  one  knows  not 
at  what  ward  you  lie.^ 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ;  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles;*  upon  my  fecrecy; 
to  defend  mine  honefty ;  my  malk,  to  defend  my 
beauty;  and  you,  to  defend  all  thefe:  and  at  all 
thefe  wards  I  lie,  at  a  thoufand  watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cres.  Nay,  I'll  watch  you  for  that;  and  that's 
one  of  the  chiefeft  of  them  too  :  if  I  cannot  ward 
what  I  would  not  have  hit,  1  can  watch  you  for 
telling  how  I  took  the  blow ;  unlefs  it  fwell  paft 
hiding,  and  then  it  is  paft  watching. 

Pan.  You  are  fuch  another  ! 

Enter  Troilus*  Boy. 
Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  inftantly  fpeak  with  you. 

*  no  date  in  the  fye,"]     To  account  for  the  introdudlion  of 

this  quibble,  it  (hould  be  remembered  that  dates  were  an  ingredient 
in  ancient  paftry  of  almoft  every  kind.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftry." 

Again,  in  All's  <well  that  ends  luell^  Aft  I:  " your  date\% 

better  in  your  pje  and  porridge,  than  in  your  check.'* 

Stebvbns. 
9  at  twhat'W2jdLyou  lie.]  A  metaphor  from  the  art  of  de- 
fence.    So,  Falftaff,  in  King  Henry  IF.  Part  I :    "  Thou  know'ft 
my  old  ivardi  here  I  lay\'  &c.     Stbbvens. 

*  upon  my  ivit,  to  defend  my  wiles;]  So  read  both  the  copiet : 

yet  perhaps  the  author  wrote : 

Upon  my  init  to  defend  my  will. 
The  terms  nuit  and  «w//7/  were,  in  the  language  of  that  time,  put 
often  in  oj^ofition.    Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

*'  What  ay//  fets  down,  is  blotted  ftraight  withoW//.'* 
Yet  I  think  the  old  copy  right,    Malonb. 

Vol.  XL  R 
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Pan.  Where? 

Boy.  At  your  own  houfe;  there  he  unarms  him.* 

Pan.  Good  boy>  tell  him  I  come :  [Exit  Boy.J 
I  doubt,  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Cres.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  ril  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Cres.  To  bring,  uncle, 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cres.  By  the  fame  token — you  are  a  bawd. — 

[Exit  Pandarus. 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  facrificc^ 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprize : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thoufand  fold  I  fee 
Than  in  the  glafs  of  Pandar's  praife  may  be ; 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  arc  angels,  wooing^ : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  foul  lies  in  the  doings:  > 
That  ftie  ^  belov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is  : 
That  fhe  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  fo  fweet,  as  when  defire  did  fue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command ;  ungain'd,  befeech :  ^ 


'  At  your  tnvn  houfe  \  there  he  unarms  him.]  Thefe  neccflkrjr 
words  are  added  from  the  quarto  edition.     Pops. 

The  words  added  are  only — there  he  unarms  him^     Johnsoii« 

'  joy  s  foul  lies  in  the  doing ;]  So  read  both  tht  old  editions, 

for  which  the  later  editions  have  poorly  given : 

the  foul's  joy  lies  in  doing.    John  son. 

It  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  folio.     Ritson. 

4  That  fhe — ]  Means,  that  woman.    Johnson. 

^  Achievement  is  command  \  ungaind^  befeech  :]  The  meaning  oP 
this  obfcure  line  feems  to  be-—'*  Men,  after  pofTeffion,  become  our 
commanders;  before  it,  they  are  our  fnpplianu."    Stebveni, 
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Then  though*  my  heart's  content'  firm  love  doth 

bear. 
Nothing  of  that  (hall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE     III. 

The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Agamemnon's  7V/r/. 

trumpets.    Enter  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Ulysses, 
Menelaus,  and  Others. 

Agjm.  Princes, 
What  grief  hath  fet  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  J 
The  ample  propofition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  defigns  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promised  largcnefs :  checks  and  dif- 

afters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  aftions  higheft  rear*d ; 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  fap, 
Infedl  the  found  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  courfe  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 
That  we  come  (hort  of  our  fuppofe  fo  far, 

^  Then  though — ]  The  quarto  reads — Then ;  the  folio  and  the 
modern  editions  read  improperly,  that.    Johnson. 

^  —  my  heart's  content  — ]  Content,  for  capacity. 

Warburtok. 

On  confidering  the  context,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
read,  **  my  heart's  con/ent^*  not  content.    M.  Mason. 

my  heart* s  content — ]    Perhaps  means,  my  heart's  fatii* 

fa^ion  or  joy :  my  well  pleafed  heart.  So,  in  our  author's  Dedi* 
cation  of  his  Venus  and  Adonis  to  Lord  Southampton :  ''  I  leave  it  to 
your  honourable  furvcy,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart* s  content.** 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.     The  folio  has — contents. 

Malonb. 

My  hearths  content ,  I  believe,  iignifies-<-/i(^  acfui^ctnte  rf  mj 
heart.     Stibvbns. 
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That,  after  feven  years*  fiege,  yet  Troy  walls  Hand  | 
Sith  every  adion  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  anfwering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That  gav't  furmifed  fhape.  Why  then,  you  princes. 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abafti'd  behold  our  works ; 
And  think  them  fhames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought 

elfc 
But  the  protraftive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  perfiftive  conftancy  in  men? 
The  finenefs  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward. 
The  wife  and  fool,  the  artift  and  unread. 
The  hard  and  fofr,  feem  all  affin*d  *  and  kin : 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempeft  of  her  frown, 
Diftindion,  with  a  broad  '^  and  powerful  fan. 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away ; 
And  what  hath  mafs,  or  matter,  by  itfelf 
Lies,  rich  in  virtue,  and  unminglcd. 

Nest.  With  due  obfervance  of  thy  godlike  feat," 

3  ^—^njfind — ]  i.  c.  joiocd  by  affinity,  llic  fame  adjc^vv 
occurs  in  Othello  : 

**  If  partially  nffind,  or  Icagu'd  in  office,'*    Stbbvbms. 

^  broad — ]  So,  the  quarto ;  the  folio  reads — loud.  J oH  n so  x^ 

*  With  due  obfervance  o/"/^  godlikcy^/7/,]  Goodly  [the  reading  of 
the  folio]  is  an  epithet  that  carries  no  very  great  coroplimenc  with 
it ;  and  Neilor  feems  here  to  be  paying  deference  to  Aeamemaon's 
ft  ate  and  pre-eminence.  I'he  old  books  [the  quartos]  nave  it,<— /a 
thy  godly  yJ'/z/;  godlike,  as  I  have  reformed  the  text,  feems  to  me 
the  epithet  deiigned;  and  is  very  conformable  to  what  ^ncas 
afterwards  fays  of  Agamemnon : 

"  Which  is  tnat^o^in  office,  guiding  men?" 
So  godlike  feat  is  here,  ftate  fupreme  above  all  other  commanders. 

Theobald, 

This  emendation  Theobald  might  have  found  in  the  quarto, 
which  has — the  godlike/-^/.    Johnson, 

thy  godlikey^tf/,]  The  throne  in  which  thou  fittcft,  "  like 

a  defcended  god."    Malons. 
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Great  Agamemnon,  Neftor  (hall  apply 

Thy  lateft  words.*     In  the  reproof  of  chance 

Lies  the  true  proof  of  men :  The  fea  being  fmooth, 

How  many  fhallow  bauble  boats  dare  fail 

Upon  her  patient  breaft/  making  their  way 

With  thofe  of  nobler  bulk?^ 

But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 

The  gentle  Thetis/  and,  anon,  behold 

The  ftrong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains 

cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moid  elements. 
Like  Perfeus*  horfe : "  Where*s  then  the  faucy  boat, 

*  ■  Neftor  Jhall  apply 

Thj  lateft  <worJs,]  Neftor  af flies  the  words  to  another  inftance. 

Johnson, 
Perhaps  Neftor  means»  that  he  will  aftend  particularly  to^  and 
confidcr,  Agamemnon's  lateft  words.    So«  in  an  ancient  interlude, 
entitled.  The  Nice  Wantcmi  1 560 : 

**  O  ye  children,  let  your  time  be  well  fpent; 
*'  ^PPb^  your  learning,  and  your  elders  obey.'* 
See  alfo  Vol.  VI.  p.  412,  n.  7,     Malone. 

4  patient  hreaft^  The  quarto  not  fo  well^-tftfr/^x/  breaft* 

Johnson. 
<  With  thofe  of  nobler  hulk  f'\     Statius  has  the  fame  thought, 
though  more  diffufively  expreffed : 

''  Sic  ubi  magna  novum  Phario  de  littore  puppis 
**  Solvit  iter,  jamque  innumeros  utrinque  ruaentes 
*'  Lataque  velifcri  porrcxit  brachia  mali, 
'<  Invalltque  vias ;  it  eodem  angufta  phafelus 
*•  iEquore,  et  immenfi  partem  libi  vendicat  auftri.*' 
Mr.  Pope  has  imitated  the  pailage.    Stbevbns, 
^  But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  snrage 
The  gentle  Thetis ^"^    So,  in  Lord  CromnuelU  1 6o2  :  **  When  I 
have  feen  Boreas  begin  to  play  the  ruffian  with  qs,  then  would  I 
down  on  my  knees,"     Ma  lone. 

7  Bounding  hetiveen  the  tnvo  moijl  elements^ 
Like  Perfeus*  hor/e:]  Mercury,  according  to  the  fable,  prefented 
Perfeus  with  talaria,  but  we  no  where  hear  of  his  horfe.  The 
only  flying  horfe  of  antiquity  was  Pcgafus;  and  he  was  the  pro. 
perty,  not  of  Perfeus,  but  Bellerophon.  But  our  poet  followed  ^ 
p^orc   modern  fabqlift,   the  author  of  The  DeftruShn  of  Troj^  ^ 

R3 
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Whofe  weak  untimber*d  fides  but  even  now 
Co-rivaPd  greatnefs?  either  to  harbour  fled. 
Or  made  a  toaft  for  Neptune.     Even  fo 
Doth  valour's  (how,  and  valour's  inorth,  divide 
In  norms  of  fortune :  For,  in  her  ray  and  brighcndj^ 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize,* 
Than  by  the  tiger :  but  when  the  fplitting  wind 
Makc~>  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks. 
And  flies  fled  under  ihade,'^  Why,  then^  the  thing 
of  courage,* 

book  which  furniflicd  him  with  fome  other  circumftanccs  of  this 
play,  or  the  horfc  zWudcd  to  in  the  text  he  foond  in  that  book 
the  following  account: 

•*  (H  the  blrKxi  that  iflurri  out  [from  Medofa'i  head]  there 
engcndrrtt!  Pcgafus,  or  the  /jf\^  horje.  By  the  fl)'ing  hone  cfaat 
was  cn;/cndercd  of  the  blood  iiiued  from  her  head,  is  oiKleffftood. 
that  of  her  riclics  iffuinK  of  that  realme  he  [Perfeus]  foaoded  and 
ma'!c  a>^//  named  i'cg3&« — and  this  fiip  ivas  likentd  uHt9  an  bor/e 
/^/>/er,"  is  c.  Agaiii :  «'  By  this  falhion  Perfeus  conc^uered  the  head 
of  Vif'dufa,  and  did  make'Pegafe^  the  moil  fwift  fliip  that  wai  in 
all  the  world."  In  another  place  the  fame  writer  aUbres  us,  that 
this  ftiip,  wliich  he  always  calls  Perfeus' flying  horfe,  *^  flenv  em 
the  Jea  like  unto  a  bird."     Deft,  of  Troy,  4to.  1 617,  p.  1 5c — 164- 

Malone. 

The  foregoing  note  is  a  very  curious  one;  and  yet  our  author 
perhaps  woultl  not  have  contented  himfelf  with  merely  comparing 
one  (hip  to  another.  Unaliezorizcd  Fegn/tts  might  be  fairly  ftyled 
Per/em'  hur/e,  becaufe  the  iieroifm  of  Peyjeus  had  given  him 
exiftcncc.    S  t  e  e  v  e  ns. 

» by  the  bri/c,]   The  brivu  is  the  gad  or  hor/e-flj*    So,  in 

Mofijteur  1  homas,  1 639 : 

**  Have  )c  got  the  brize  there  ? 

•*  Give  me  the  holy  fprinkle." 

Again,  in  k'ittoria  Cor'-mbona,  or  the  White  De'vil,  1612:  •*  I 
will  put  briaw  in  his  tail,  fet  him  a  gadding  prefently."  See  note 
on  A'ttary  and  Chojatfti^  Ail  III.  fc.  viii.      ^JTEEVENS. 

''  And Jlu't pd  umbr  Jhade^^  i.  e.  And  flies  are  fled  under  (hade. 
I  h:i\r  oblerved  fitnilar  omilfions  in  the  works  of  many  of  our 
author  s  contemporaries.     M  a  lone. 

» the  thing  of  courn^r,']     ft  is  faid  of  the  tiger,  that  in 

florms  a.kl  high  winds  he  rages  and  roars  moft  furioully. 

Hanmer. 
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As  roused  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  fympathize, 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  felf^fame  key. 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune,' 

Uirss.  Agamemnon» — 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  foul  and  only  fpirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  Ihut  up, — ^hcar  what  UlyflTes  fpeaks. 
Befides  the  applaufe  and  approbation 
The  which, — moft  mighty  for  thy  place  and  fway, — 

[To  Agamemnon. 
And  thou  moft  reverend  for  thy  ftrctch*d-out  life, — 

[To  Nestor. 
I  give  to  both  your  fpecchcs, — which  were  luch. 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brafs ;  and  fuch  again. 
As  venerable  Neftor,  hatched  in  lilver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (ftrong  as  the  axletree* 
On  which  heaven  ridcsj  knit  all  the  GreekilTi  ears 
To  liis  experienc'd  tongue,* — yet  let  it  pleafe  both, — 

*  Returns  ta  chtdltigjhrfttfrf*]  For  reiurm,  Hmmtr  reads  rtpi^t, 
unneceflarilyt  the  fcnfc  being  the  fame.  The  foli^  and  quarto  havt 
rttira^  corruptly,     JoHKsoif, 

So,  in  King  Richard  //  : 

"  Northumberland,  fay — thus  the  king  niurnti /* 

Steevens. 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr-  Pope.    Cbidrng  b  noify,  cla- 
morousr    So,  hi  K*  Ihnrj  Vlil : 

"  A3  doch  a  rock  againft  the  chiding  flood/' 
Sec  Vol.  XL  p.  120,  n,  6^     Ma  lone. 
Sec  alfo  Voh  V.  p.  1 28,  n*  6»    St  eevexi, 

4 axkttft — ]    This  word  was  anciently  contradcd  into  a 

dtifryllable.     Thus  in  Eeauniont  and  Fletcher's  Bondmca^ 

*' when  the  mountain 

**  Mcks  under  their  hot  wheels,  and  from  their  axUretx 
"  Huge  claps  of  thunder  plough  the  ground  before  them/' 

At  Agamnjimm  and  ikt  hand  of  Grteee 

R  + 


k, 
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Thou  great, — and  wife/ — to  hear  Ulyflcs  (peak* 


Shcuid  bold  up  high  in  hrafs ;  and fuch  again. 

At  <vcntrahle  Neftor,  hatched  in  filver, 

Should  with  a  bond  of  air 

■  knit  all  the  Greekijb  tan 

To  his  experienced  tongue,]  Ulyffes  begins  hb  oratloD  with 
pratfing  thofc  who  had  fpoken  before  him,  and  marks  the  cha- 
rafteriftick  excellencies  of  their  different  eloquence, — ftrength,  and 
fweetnefs,  which  he  expreffes  by  the  difierent  metals  oti  which  he 
recommends  them  to  be  engraven  for  the  inftrudlion  of  pofteiity. 
The  fpeech  of  Agamemnon  is  fuch  that  it  ought  to  be  engraven  in 
brafs,  and  the  tablet  held  up  by  him  on  the  one  iide«  and  Greece 
on  the  other,  to  (how  the  union  of  their  opinion.  And  Neftor 
ought  to  be  exhibited  in  filver,  uniting  all  his  audience  in  one 
mind  by  his  foft  and  gentle  elocution*  Brafs  is  the  common  emblem 
of  ftrength,  and  filver  of  gentlenefs.  We  call  a  foft  voice  zjUver 
voice,  and  a  perfuafive  tongue  a  ^h'er  tongue.  I  once  read  for 
hand,  the  hand  of  Greece,  but  I  think  the  text  right.  To  ifoicb 
is  a  term  of  art  for  a  particular  method  of  engraving.  Hmcber^ 
to  cut,  Fr,    Johnson. 

In  the  defcription  of  Agamemnon's  fpeech,  there  is  a  plain 
alluiion  to  the  old  cuilom  of  engraving  laws  and  publick  records 
in  bra/s,  and  hanging  up  the  tables  in  temples,  and  otlier  places  of 
general  refort.  Our  author  has  the  fame  allufion  in  Meafure  fir 
Mea/ure,  Ad  V.  fc.  i.  The  Duke,  fpeaking  of  the  merit  of  Ajigelo 
and  Efcalus,  fays,  that 

"  it  deferves  fwith  charaHers  of  hrafs 

**  A  forted  refidence,  'gainft  the  tooth  of  time 

**  And  razure  of  oblivion ." 

So  far  therefore  is  clear.  Why  Neftor  is  faid  to  be  hatched  infihvtr^ 
is  much  more  obfcure.  I  once  thought  that  we  ou^ht  to  read,— 
thatch* d  in Jil*ver,  alluding  to  \i\^  ftlnjer  hair;  the  fame  metaphor 
being  ufcd  by  Timon,  Ad  IV.  fc.  iv.  to  Phrync  and  Ti- 
mandra : 

•'  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 

*•  With  burthens  of  the  dead ." 

But  I  know  not  whether  the  prcfent  reading  may  not  be  underftood 
to  convey  the  fame  allufion ;  as  I  find,  that  the  (becies  of  engraving, 
called  hntchif/g,  was  particularly  ufed  in  the  hilts  of  fujonls*  Sec 
Cotgrave  in  v.  Hacht'\  hacked,  &c.  alfo.  Hatched,  as  the  hilt  of  a 
fivord\  and  in  v.  Hachtr;  to  hacke,  &c.  alfo  to  hatch  a  bilu 
Bcaum<jnt  and  Fletcher's  CnJIom  of  the  Country,  Vol.  II,  p.  90 : 
•'  When  thine  own  bloody  fword  cried  out  againil  thee, 
"  Hatch' dm  the  life  of  him ." 
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Agam.  Speak,'   prince  of  Ithaca ;   and  be't  of 
lefs  exped  * 


As  to  what  follows,  if  the  reader  (hould  have  xu)  more  concept 
tion  than  I  have,  of 

*•  a  bond  of  air^  ftrong  as  the  axle-tree 

*«  On  which  heaven  rides; ." 

he  will  perhaps  excufe  me  for  hazarding  a  conjeAure,  that  the  true 
reading  may  poffibly  be : 

a  bondofwt^ 

The  expreffion  is  ufed  by  Fairfax  in  his  4th  Eclogue,  Mufei  LU 
hrarj^  p.  368  : 

•*  Unty  thcfe  hntds  of  awe  and  cords  of  duty.** 
After  all,  the  conftrudion  of  this  paiTage  is  very  harfh  and 
irregular ;  but  with  that  I  meddle  not,  believing  it  was  left  fo  by 
the  author.     Tyrwhitt. 

Perhaps  no  alteration  is  neceffary;  hatched  in  fihver^  may  mean, 
whofe  white  hair  and  beard  make  him  look  like  a  figure  engraved 
on  filver. 

The  word  it  metaphorically  ufed  by  Heywood,  in  the  Iron  Age, 
1632; 

** his  face 

**  Is  hatched  "wixh.  impudency  three-fold  thick," 
And  again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Humorous  Lieutenant : 

"  His  weapon  hatch' d  in  blood." 
Again,  literally,  in  The  Tivo  Merry  Milkmaids »  1620  : 

•«  Double  and  treble  gilt, 

**  Hatch* d  and  inlaid,  not  to  be  worn  with  time." 
Again,  more  appoiitely,  in  L(rve  in  a  Maze,  1632: 

«*  Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatched 

"  With  filler •' 

The  voice  of  Ncftor,  which  on  all  occafions  enforced  attention, 
might  be,  I  think,  not  unpoetically  called,  a  bond  of  air,  becaufe 
its  operations  were  vifiblc,  though  his  voice,  like  the  wind,  was 
unfeen.     Stf.  evens. 

In  the  following  vcrfes  in  our  author's  Rape  ofLucrece,  nearly 
the  fame  pidure  of  Neftor  is  given.  The  fifth  line  of  the  firft 
flanza  may  lead  us  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words  hatched 
inftl-ver.  In  a  fubfequent  paflage  the  colour  of  the  old  man's  beard 
is  again  mentioned : 

**  ril  hide  my  Jilver  beard  in  a  gold  b^ver." 
Dr.  Johnfon  therefore  is  undoubtedly  midaken  in  fuppofine  that 
there  is  any  allufion  to  the  foft  voice  or  Jil'ver  tongue  of  Neftor. 
The  poet,  however,  might  mean  not  merely  that  Neftor  looked  llhi 
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When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive/ 

To  whom  the  foragers  (hall  all  repair. 

What  honey  is  expefted  ?  Degree  being  vizarded^ 

The  unworthiell  fhows  as  fairly  in  the  made. 

The  heavens  themfelves,^    the  planets,  and  this 

center/ 
Obferve  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Infifturc,  courfe,  proportion,  feafon,  form. 
Office,  and  cuftom,  in  all  line  of  order: 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  fpher'd 
Amidfl:  the  other;  whofe  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  afpeds  of  planets  evil,' 
And  pofts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 


chargeable  as  the  quondam  refidence  of  a  fa6Hous  chief;  for  tho 
plain  fcnfe  mud  then  be — there  are  as  many  hollow  fiidlions  as 

there  are  tents,     Steevens. 

4  Wlj^n  that  I  he  general  IS  not  like  ihe  hrve,]  The  meaning  is, 

ir7v«  i/:e  general  if  not  to  the  army  like  the  hwe  to  the  bees,  the 
repofitory  of  the  ftock  of  every  individual,  that  to  which  each 
particular  rcforts  with  whatever  he  has  collcdled  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  njjhat  honey  is  expeiied?  what  hoj>e  of  advantage?  The 
fenfe  is  clear,  the  cxpreffion  is  confufed.    Joh  nson, 

5  The  hea^jens  themfelves^  This  illuftration  was  probably  derived 
from  a  pafiage  in  Hooker :  "  If  celellial  fpheres  Ihould  forget 
their  wonted  motion  ;  if  the  prince  of  the  lights  of  heaven  (hould 
begin  to  (land ;  if  the  moon  (hould  wander  from  her  beaten  way; 
and  the  fcafons  of  the  year  blend  themfclvcs;  what  would  become 
of  man?"    Warburton. 

* the  ploreti^  and  this  center,]  i.  e.  the  center  of  the  earth, 

which,  according  to  the  Ptolemaic  fyftem,  then  in  vogue,  is  the 
center  of  the  folar  fyftem.     Warburton. 

By  this  centre^  Ulyffcs  means  the  earth  itfelf,  not  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  According  to  the  fyftem  of  Ptolemy,  the  earth  is  the 
centre  round  which  the  planets  move.     M.  Mason. 

7  Correct  the  ill  offers  of  f  Janets  eri/,]  So,  the  folio.  The 
(juarto  reads : 

Corre^s  the  influence  cf  e*vil  planets^     Ma  Lox e. 
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Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad :  But,  when  the  planets^ 
In  evil  mixture,  to  diforder  wander,* 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents  ?  what  mutiny  ? 
What  raging  of  the  fea  ?  fhaking  of  earth  ?     ^ 
Commotion  in  the  winds  ?  frights,  changes,  horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate^ 


•  —  But 9  luhen  the  planets ^ 
In  e*vil  mixture i  to  di/order  nuander^  &c.]     I  believe  the  poet, 
according  to  aflrological  opinions,  means,  when  the  planets  form 
malignant  confieurations,  when  their  afbedb  are  evil  towards  one 
another.     This  he  terms  n;/7  mixture.    J o  h  n  s  o  n  . 

The  poet's  meaning  may  be  fomcwhat  explained  by  Spcnfer,  to 
whom  he  feems  to  be  indebted  for  his  prefent  allaiion : 
«*  For  who  fo  lifte  into  the  heavens  looke, 
"  And  fearch  the  courfes  of  the  rowling  fpheres, 
"  Shall  find  that  from  the  point  where  they  firft  tookc 
«'  Their  fetting  forth,  in  thefe  few  thoufand  yeares 
**  They  all  arc  nuandred  much ;  that  plaine  appeares. 
«*  For  that  fame  golden  fleecy  ram,  which  bore 
"  Phrixus  and  Helle  from  their  ftepdames  feares, 
**  Hath  now  forgot  where  he  was  plaft  of  yore, 
V  And  (houldred  Iwth  the  bull  which  fayre  Europa  bore. 

*'  And  eke  the  bull  hath  with  his  bow-bent  home 
"  So  hardly  butted  thofe  two  twins  of  Jove, 
•*  That  they  have  cruQi'd  the  crab,  and  quite  him  borne 
"  Into  theereat  Nemaean  lion's  grove. 
**  So  now  all  range ,  and  do  at  random  rove 
"  Out  of  their  proper  places  far  away, 
*«  And  all  this  world  with  them  amifle  doe  move, 
«*  And  all  his  creatures  from  their  courfe  aUray, 
**  Till  they  arrive  at  their  laft  ruinous  decay." 

Faery  ^een.  Book  V.  ch,  i. 
Stebvens. 
The  apparent  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  were  fuppofed 
to  portend  fome  difafters  to  mankind;  indeed  the  planets  them- 
felves  were  not  thought  formerly  to  be  confined  in  any  fixed  orbits 
of  their  own,  but  to  wander  about  ad  libitum^  as  the  etymology  of 
their  names  demonftrates.     Anonymous. 

9  deracinate  — ]  i.  e.  force  up  by  the  roots.     So  again,  in 

King  Henry  V  : 

*•  the  coulter  rufts 

*•  That  (hould  deramatc  fuch  favag'ry."    Stsivsna. 
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The  unity  and  married  calm  of  flates  * 

Quite  from  their  fixure?  O,  when  degree  is  (hak*d/ 

Which  is  the  ladder  of  ail  high  defigns^ 

The  enterprize  ^  is  fick !  How  could  communitiet. 

Degrees  in  fchools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities,' 

Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  (horcs/ 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 

Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  fcepters,  laurels. 

But  by  degree,  uand  in  authentick  place  ? 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  ftring. 


' married  talmof  ftatet — ]   The  epithet — married,  whick 

is  ufed  to  denote  an  intimate  anion>  is  employed  in  the  (ame  fienfe 
by  Milton : 

**  Lydian  airs 

"  Married  to  immortal  vcrfc." 
Again: 

"  voice  and  vcrfc 

«•  Wr^  your  divine  founds." 
Again,  in  Sylvefter's  tranflation  of  Du  Bartas's  Eden  : 

**  (hady  groves  of  noble  palm-tree  fprays, 

**  Of  amorous  mvrtles  and  immortal  bays ; 

«•  Never  unleav'd,  but  evermore  they're  new, 

**  Self-arching,  in  a  thoufand  arbours  grew. 

**  Birds  marrjing  their  fwcet  tunes  to  the  angels'  lajrs, 

'*  Sung  Adam's  blifs,  and  their  great  Maker's  praife." 
The  fubjed  of  Milton's  larger  poem  would  naturally  have  kd 
him  to  read  this  defcription  in  Sylvefter.    The  quotation  from  him 
I  owe  to  Dr.  Farmer. 

Shakfpeare  calls  a  harmony  of  features,  married  lineaments,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Ad  I.  fc.  ill.    See  note  on  this  paflage.     * 

STBivma, 

'  ■     ■  ■  O,  ivben  degree  isjhak'd,']  I  would  read: 
So  ivben  degree  isjhak*d.     Johnson. 

<  The  enterprize  — ]  Perhaps  we  (hould  read : 
Then  enterprize  is  fick  / Johnson* 

^  brotherhoods  in  cities,']     Corporations,  companies,  confra* 

temities.     Johnson. 

*  dividable yJJor^x,]  i,  e.  divided.     So,  in  Antony  and  CA«- 

fatra  our  author  ufes  corrigible  for  correftcd.    Mr.  M.  Mafoo  ho 
the  fame  obfervation.    Ste  i vi  ni. 
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And,  hark>  what  difcord  follows!  each  thing  meets 

In  mere  oppognancy :  ^  The  bounded  waters 

Should  lift  their  bofoms  higher  than  the  IhoreSj 

And  make  a  fop  of  all  this  folid  globe: 

Strength  Ihould  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  the  rude  fon  fhould  ftrike  his  father  dead: 

Force  fhould  be  right ;  or,  rather^  right  and  wrong, 

(Between  whofe  cndlefs  jar  jullice  refidesj 

Should  lofe  their  names,  and  fo  (hould  juftice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itfelf  in  power^ 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite; 

And  appetite,  an  univerfal  wolf, 

So  doubly  feconded  with  will  and  power, 

Muft  make  perforce  an  univerfal  prey, 

And,  laft,  eat  up  himfelf     Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  fufFocate, 

Follows  the  choking. 

And  this  negledion^  of  degree  it  is. 

That  by  a  pace^  goes  backward,  with  a  purpofc 

It  hath  to  climb/     The  general's  difdain'd 

By  him  one  ftep  below  ;  he,  by  the  next; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath :  fo  every  ftep, 

Exampled  by  the  firft  pace  that  is  fick 

Of  his  fupcrior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 


7  mere  ^pp^onumy:^  Mirr  is  abfolute.     So,  in  H&miti : 

*'  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nacyrc 

"  Paders  it  mtrwfy/*    Steevehs* 
"  ^^this  negkft  ion — ]  TMs  uocomnioa  word  occara  again  in 

"  If  mgUakm 

*•  Should  therein  make  me  vilc,^ ,"     Maloni. 

♦  Thai  hjafate — ]  That  goes  back  ward /f/  hft^P* 

JoHKSolr, 

»  fi^Uh  a  pitrp<tfi 

iikaih  t&  <l/m6,]     With  a  defign  in  each  man  to  aggrandize 
himfclF,  by  n igh ting  bis  i m media tc  fo pciior.    J  o  b  n  so n  , 

Thw  the  quaxtQ,    FqUq  :— -/a  a  purpofe*    M4  lo  n  u 
X 
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Of  pale  and  bloodlefs  emulation :' 
And  *tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot. 
Not  her  own  finews.     To  end  a  tale  of  lengthy 
Troy  in  our  weaknefs  ftands,  not  in  her  ftrength. 

Nest.  Moft  wifely  hath  UlylBes  here  difcover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power*  is  lick. 

Agam.  The  nature  of  the  ficknefs  found,  Ulyfles, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulyss.   The  great  Achilles, — whom  opinion 
crowns 
The  finew  and  the  forehand  of  our  hoft, — 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame,' 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  defigns :  With  him,  Patroclus^ 
Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  fcurril  jefts ; 

And  with  ridiculous  and  aukward  adion 
(Which,  flanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnon^ 
Thy  toplefs  deputation  ^  he  puts  on ; 
And,  like  a  ftrutting  player, — whofe  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamftring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  found 


9  —i— 3/W/^  emulation  :'\     An  emulation  not  vigoroas  and 
a^live,  but  malignant  and  fluggifh.     Johnson* 

* our  power — ]  i.  c.  our  army.    So,  in  another  of  oor 

author's  plays : 

••  Who  leads  his /c^^r^'     Steevens. 

J  his  2ATy  fame^l    Verbal  elogium ;   what  our  author  ia 

Macbeth  has  called  mouth  honour.     See  p.  249,  note.     Malonb. 

^  Thy  toplefs  deputation — ]     Tople/s  is  that  which  has  nothing 
topping  ox  o-Lur top  ping  ii\  fupreme;  fovereign.     Johnson. 
So,  in  D'jCior  Faujius,  1 604 : 

**  ^^'as  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thoufand  (hips, 
•*  And  burnt  the  toph/s  lowers  of  Ilium  V* 
Again,  in  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  1 598  : 

«*  And  toplefs  honours  be  bcftow'd  on  thcc«"    STiiyiKK  - 
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•Twixt  his  ftretch*d  footing  and  the  fcafFoldagc/ — 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o*er-wrefted  fceming* 
He  ads  thy  greatnefs  in :  and  when  he  fpeaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a  mending;^   with  terms  un- 

fquar^d/ 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropp'd. 
Would  feem  hyperboles.     At  this  fufty  ftuiF, 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prcfs'd  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  ched  laughs  out  a  loud  applaufe; 
Cries — Excellent ! — V/V  Agamemnon  Jri^. — 
Now  play  me  Neftor ; — hem^  andftroke  thy  beard^ 
As  he,  being  *dreft  to  fame  oration. 
That's  done; — as  near  as  the  extremeft  ends 
Of  parallels ;  ^  as  like.as  Vulcan  and  his  wife: 
Yet  good  Achilles  ftill  cries.  Excellent ! 
*Tis  Neftor  right!  Now  play  him  me,  Patroclus, 


*  'TwMf/  his  Jhet A* d  footing  and  the  fcaflfWdagc,]  The  galleriei 
of  the  theatre,  in  the  time  of  our  author,  were  fometimes  termed 
thi/caffolds.     See  The  Account  of  the  ancient  Theatres,  Vol.  II. 

Malone« 

ft (?Vr-wrefted  feeming — ]  i.  c.  wrcfted  beyond  the  truth; 

overcharged.  Both  the  old  copies,  as  well  as  all  the  modem 
•ditions,  hzYCr-^ir-reJied,  which  affords  no  meaning. 

Malonb* 

Ov^r-wrefled  is — ^wound  ap  too  high.  A  <wrejl  was  an  inflru- 
ment  for  tuning  a  harp,  by  dra<wingup  theftrings.  See  Mr.  Doucc's 
note  on  h&.  III.  fc,  hi.     Steevens. 

'  a  chime  a  mending;']     To  this  comparifon  the  praife  of 

originality  muft  be  allowed.  He  who,  like  myfelf,  has  been  in 
the  tower  of  a  church  while  the  chimes  were  repairing,  will  never 
wiih  a  fecond  time  to  be  prefent  at  fo  difTonantly  noify  an  operation* 

Steevbns, 

• unfouar'd,']  i.  e.  unadapted  to  their  fubjedl,  as  ftones  are 

unfitted  to  the  purpofes  of  architedlure,  while  they  are  yet  ««- 
Jquared,     Steevens. 

^  as  near  as  the  extremeft  ends 

O/*  parallels ;]    TYi^  parallels  to  which  the  allufion  fecms  to 
be  made,  are  the  parallels  on  a  map.    As  like  as  eaft  to  weft. 

JoHNSOK* 

Vol.  XI.  S 
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Artning  to  anfwer  in  a  night  alarm. 
And  then,  forfooth,  the  faint  defeds  of  age 
Muft  be  the  fcene  of  mirth ;  to  cough^  and  Ipit, 
And  with  a  palfy-fumbling*  on  his  gorget^ 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  fport^ 
Sir  Valour  dies ;  cries,  O  / — enough^  Patroclus  ;— 
Or  give  me  ribs  of  ft  eel!  IJballfplit  all 
In  plea/ure  of  myfpleen.     And  in  this  falhion^ 
All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  fhapes^ 
Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exadl. 
Achievements,  plots,^  orders,  preventions. 
Excitements  to  the  field,  or  fpeech  for  truce, 
Succefs,  or  lofs,  what  is,  or  is  not,  fervcs 
As  ftuft'  for  thcfe  two  to  make  paradoxes.* 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  thefc  twain 
(Whom,  as  Ulyffes  fays,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice,)  many  arc  infedl. 
Ajax  is  grown  fel£-will'd ;  and  bears  his  head 


•  a  palfy-fumhling — J     Old  copies  give  this  as  two  diftioA 

wordb.     But  it  Ihould  be  writtea — palfy-fumbling^  i.  e.  paralytkk 
fumbline.     Tyrwhitt. 

Fiimhling  is  often  appHed  by  our  old  Englifli  writen  to  the 
fj^'Cech.     So,  Ui  King  John y  '59'- 

"  \i^fumbleth\Vi^^  mouth  \ 

y  His  fpeech  doth  fail." 
Again,  in  North's Tranflation  o{ Plutarch: 

'*  he  heard  his  wife  Calphumia  being  faft  afleepe,  weepc  and 

iigh,  and  put  forth  many  fumbling  lamentable  fpeachcs.'*     Shak- 
fpeare,  I  believe,  wrote — in  his  gorget.     Malon  e. 

On  feems  to  be  ufcd  for — at.     So,  p.  268  :  '*  PointiDg  om  hizn/' 
i,  e.  at  him.     Steevens. 

*  All  our  abilities  f  i*fi^*  natures  ^  f ha  pes  ^ 
Se-L'irals  and  generals  of  grace  cxad, 

jichie'vementst  pijts^  &C.J     All  our  good  grace  exaS,   meUM 
our  excellence  irreprchenfiblc.     Johnson. 

^'  to  make  paradoxes.]   Paradoxes  may  have  a  meaning,  boC 

it  is  not  clear  and  diftind.    I  wifh  the  copies  had  given : 
to  make  parodies.    Johnson. 
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In  fuch  a  rein,'  in  full  as  proud  a  place 

As  broad  Achilles :  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 

Makes  fadious  feafts ;  rails  on  our  ftate  of  war. 

Bold  as  an  oracle :  and  fets  Therfites 

(A  flave,  whpfe  gall  coins  flanders  like  a  mint/) 

To  match  us  in  comparifons  with  dirt ; 

To  weaken  and  difcredit  our  expofure. 

How  rank  foever  rounded  in  with  danger.^ 

Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cow- 
ardice ; 
Count  wifdom  as  no  member  of  the  war; 
Foreftall  prefcience,  and  efteem  no  adt 
But  that  of  hand  :  the  ftill  and  mental  parts, — 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  Ihall  ftrike. 
When  fitnefs  calls  them  on ;  and  know,  by  mea<» 

fure 
Of  their  obfervant  toil,  the  enemies*  weight,* — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity : 
They  call  this — bed-work,  mappery,  clofet  war : 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  fwing  and  rudencfs  of  his  poize. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine ; 

7  hears  his  head 

In  fuch  a  rein,']    That  is,  holds  ap  his  head  as  haughtily*    Wc 
ftill  fay  of  a  girl,  Jhe  bridles.     Johnson. 

^  ivho/e  gall  coins  Jlanders  like  a  mint,]  i.  e,  as  faft  as  a  mint 

coins  monej.     See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  415,  n.  9.     Malone. 

9  Hoav  rani^ /Qe<ver  rounded  in  fwith  danger,]     A  rank  lueed  is  a 
high  ijueed.  The  modern  editions  filently  read : 
Hoew  \\2iTd.  foe-ver ,    Johnson. 

*  —  and  knvw,  by  meafnre 
Of  their  obfervant  toil,  the  enemies'*  iveighi,]     1  think  it  wcrc 
better  to  read ; 

and  knofw  the  meafure. 

By  their  obfervant  toil,  oi the  enemies*  iveight.     Johnson. 

— —  bj  meafure — J  That  is,  *«  bj  means  of  their  obfervant  toil.* 

M«  Mason. 
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Or  thofe,  that  with  the  finencfs  of  their  fouls 
By  reafon  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horfe 
Makes  many  Thetis*  ions.  [Trumpei  JoMnds. 

Agam.  What  trumpet?  look,  Meiiclaus.* 

Enter  ^neas. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Agam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

j^NE.  Is  thv 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  ? 

AcAMs  Even  this. 

AEne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  meflage  to  his  kingly  ears  ? ' 

Agam.  With  furety  ftronger  than  Achilles'  arm* 
'Fore  all  the  Greekifti  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

jEne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  fecurity.  How  may 
A  ftrangcr  to  thofc  raoft  imperial  looks' 


*  What  trumpet  f  look,  Meodaus.l  Surely,  the  name  of  MeMrlam 
«aly  ferves  to  ddlroy  the  metre,  and  (hould  therefore  be  omitted, 

Stievemi 

• 

'  kiffgfy  czn}]    The  quarto; 

^*^g{y  eyes,     J  OH  N  80  N. 

♦ Achilles'  arm — ]  So  the  copies.  Perhaps  the  author  wrote  t 

—  Alcidcs' tf rA».  Johnson. 
i  A  ft  ranger  to  thttfe  moft  imperial  looks — ]  And  yet  this  was  the 
feventh  year  of  the  war.  Shakfpeare,  who  ib  wonderfully  prefervet 
charader,  ufually  confounds  the  cuftoms  of  all  nations,  and  pro- 
bably fuppofed  that  the  ancients  (like  the  heroes  of  chivalry)  fought 
with  beavers  to  their  helmets.  So,  in  the  fourth  adt  of  this  plaj^ 
Neftor  fays  to  Heftor: 

*«  But  this  thy  countenance,  dill  lock'd  in  ftecl, 

«*  I  never  faw  till  now." 
Shakfpeare  might  have  adopted  this  error  from  the  woodea  cats 
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Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 
Agam.  How  ? 

jEne.  Ay; 
I  a(k,  that  I  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  ^  be  ready  with  a  blufti 
Modeft  as  morning  when  (he  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phoebus  : 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 

Agam.  This  Trojan  fcorns  us;  or  the  men  of 
Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

ASne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarmed. 
As  bending  angels ;  that's  their  fame  in  peace : 
But  when  they  would  feem  foldiers,   they  have 

galls. 
Good  arms,  llrong  joints,  true  fwords ;  and,  Jove's 

accord, 
Nothing  fo  full  of  heart.'     But  peace,  iEneas, 

to  ancient  books,  or  from  the  illuminators  of  manufcripts,  who 
never  feem  to  have  entertained  the  leaft  idea  of  habits,  manners, 
or  cuftoms  more  ancient  than  their  own.  There  are  books  in  the 
Britilh  Mufeum  of  the  age  of  King  Henrj^  VI ;  and  in  thefc  the 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece  are  reprefenttd  in  the  very  drefles  worn 
at  the  time  when  the  books  received  their  decorations.    Steevbns* 

In  The  Drftruaion  of  Troy  ^  Shakfpearc  found  all  the  chieftains  of 
each  army  termed  knights,  mounted  on  ftately  hories,  defended 
with  modern  helmets,  &c.  &c,     Malone. 

* bid  the  cheek — ]    So  the  quarto.     The  folio  has : 

on  the  cheek — •     Johnson. 

7  they  hceve  galls ^ 

Good  arms  ^  ftrong  joints^  true /words;  and ^  yoke's  ZCCQlA, 
Nothing  fo  full  of  heart. '\     I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  that 
the  poet  wrote — (as  I  fuggeftcd  in  my  Second  Appendix,  8vo. 

J783) 

they  ha*ve  galls  ^ 

Good  arms  ^  firong  joints^  truef^wordsi  and,  Rove's  sl  go  A 
PlQthing  fi  full  of  heart. 
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Peace,  Trojan ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips  ! 

So,  in  Machtth: 

«'  Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks;  be  bright  9xA  jovial 

"  Among  your  guefts  to-night," 
Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

**  Cxfar,  why  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men." 
Again,  ibidem: 

"  1  hou  art,  if  thou  dar'ft  be,  the  earthly  JoveJ* 
The  text  in  my  apprehenflon  is  unintelligible,  though  I  have 
not  ventured  on  my  own  opinion  to  diflurb  it.  In  the  old  cofpy 
there  i&  no  point  after  the  word  accord^  which  adds  fome  fupport 
to  my  conjeclurc.  It  alfo  may  be  obferved,  that  in  peace  the 
Trojans  have  juft  been  compared  to  angels ;  and  here  iEneas  in  a 
fimilar  (^rain  of  panegyrick  compares  them  in  war  to  that  God  who 
was  proverbially  diltinguiihed  for  high  fpirits. 

Tne  prcfcnt  punctuation  of  the  text  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  The  words  being  pointed  thus,  he  thinks  it  clear  that 
the  meaning  is, — They  have  galls,  good  arms,  &c.  and,  yoFve 
annucnte,  nothing  is  fo  full  of  heart  as   they.     Had  Shakfpcare 

written  " 'n;ith  Jove's  accord,"  and  "  Nothing*!  {o  full/'&c 

fuch  an  interpretation  might  be  received ;  but  as  the  words  ftand^ 
it  is  inadmiflible. 
The  quarto  reads: 

and  great  Jcve^s  accord — <1'C.     M A LO N E. 

Perhaps  we  Ihculd  read ; 

and  lyj^ve*s  n  lord 

Nothing p  full  of  heart • 
The  words  J^-zt  and  Lo^je,  in  a  future  fcenc  of  this  play,  are 
fubftituted  fv»i  each  other,  by  the  old  blundering  printers.  la 
Lo-L-e's  Lah'^nr's  Loj}^  Cupid  is  (liled  **  L'jrd  of  ay-mees;"  and 
Rcmco  fpcaK:,  of  his  •*  biifom's  LjiJ,**  In  Othtllo,  Love  isconi- 
mandcd  to  **  yield  up  his  hmrted  tl^rone.*'  And,  yet  more  ap^ 
pofitcly,  Valentine,  in  The  Tivo  Gentle. ren  of  l'erona,{'dyi, 

**  loi:e' s  a  u\\^Xy  lord — ." 

The  meaning  cf  yEneis  will  then  be  obvious.  The  moft  confident 
of  all  pailions  is  not  fo  daring  as  we  are  in  the  field.  So,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  Ami  what  Lo^je  can  do,  that  dares  L'ive  attempt." 
Mr.  \I.  Mafon  v.culd  read — **  and  jove's  o-u'».  Hid.'* 
Perhaps,  however,  tht-  old   reading  may  be  the  true  one,  the 
fpcaker  Moaning  to  fay,  thr.t,   \ijhn  tiuy  have  the  accord  cf  Jove  09 
tk.irfidty  nothing  i-  Jo  conragi^jus  us  the  V  rmiM,  Thus,  in  Coriolanus  : 

**  The  god  of  foldicrs 

"  (With  the  cc'fent  of  fupreme  Jove)  inform 

"  Thy  thoughts  with  noblcncfs," 
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The  worthinefs  of  praife  dillains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  prais'd  himfelf  bring  the  praife  forth  :* 
But  what  the  repining  enemy  commends, 
That  breath  fame  blows;  that  praife,  fole  pure, 
tranfcends. 

Agam.    Sir,    you  of  Troy,    call  you  yourfelf 
iEneas  ? 

jEne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 
Agam.  What's  your  affair,  I  pray  you  ? ' 

jEne.  Sir,  pardon ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 
Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately,  that  comes 
from  Troy. 

jEne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whifper 
him : 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear; 
To  fet  his  fenfe  on  the  attentive  bent. 
And  then  to  fpeak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind  ;  * 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  fleeping  hour : 


y<yve's  accord,  in  the  prcfcnt  inflance,  like  the  Jove  prohante  of 
Horace,  may  be  an  ablative  abfolute.     Ste evens. 

*  The  ivorthiftefs  of  praife  difiains  his  nvorth. 

If  that  the  prais' d  himfelf  bring  the  praife  forth  :^    So,  in  Ctf- 
riolanus  : 

"  power  unto  itfelf  mod  commendable, 

*'  Hath  not  a  tomb  fo  evident  as  a  chair 
**  To  extol  what  it  hath  done."     Ma  lone. 
9  What* 5 your  affair,  I  pray  you  ?]  The  words — /  pray  you,  are 
an  apparent  interpolation,  and  confequently  deftroy  the  meafurc. 
"  Mn.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 
''Agam.  What's  your  affair?—" 

Thefc  hemiftichs,  joined  together,  form  a  complete  vcrfe. 

Stebvens. 

*  Speak  frankly  as  the  'wind;']  So,  Jaques,  in  As  you  like  it: 

"  —I  muft  have  liberty 
/*  Withal,  as  larec  a  charter  as  the  waind 
*'  To  blow  on  whom  I  pleafe; ."    Steeven*. 
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That  thou  (halt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake^ 
He  tells  thee  fo  himfelf. 

jEne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud. 

Send  thy  brafs  voice  through  all  thefe  lazy  tents ; — 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly,  fliall  be  fpoke  aloud. 

[  Trumpet  founds. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy 
A  prince  call'd  Hedtor,  (Priam  is  his  father,) 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce' 
Is  nifty*  grown ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  purpofe  fpeak.    Kings,  princes,  lords ! 
If  there  be  one,  among  the  fair 'ft  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  Ihan  his  eafe ; 
That  feeks  his  praife  more  than  he  fears  his  peril ; 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear ; 
That  loves  his  miftrefs  more  than  in  confeflion,' 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves,*) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth. 


'  — —  long-continued  truce  — ]  Of  this  long  truce  there  has  been 
no  notice  taken ;  in  this  ver>'  a^  it  is  faid,  that  Ajax  coped  HtBor 
jefiefday  in  the  battle,     Johnson. 

Here  we  have  another  proof  of  Shakfpeare's  falling  into  incon* 
fiftencies  by  fomctimcs  adhering  to,  and  fometimes  deferting,  hia 
original :  a  point,  on  which  fome  (Irefs  ha^  been  laid  in  the  DiH 
fcrtation  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Y^sx.  fii  King  Henry  VI^ 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  445; — 6. 

Of  this  dull  and  long  continued  truce  (which  was  agreed  apon 
at  the  defire  of  the  I'roians,  for  fix  months)  Shakipeare  found  mn 
account  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  third  book  01  The  DeftruSiom 
of  Troy.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  fame  book  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Calchas  is  firil  introduced.     Malone. 

*  rujly — ]  Quarto, — ufiy.    Johnson. 

'  —  more  than  in  confcffion,]  CoufrJ/ion  ioi  profejjion* 

Warburtok. 

4  to  her  vwn  lips  he  Iwes^   That  is,  confrjjian  made  'with  idle 

li/ivs  to  the  lips  of  her  *whom  he  li/z^cs*     J  oh  n  so  n« 
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In  other  arms  than  hers,* — to  him  this  challenge. 
Hedor,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  beft  to  do  it. 
He  hath  a  lady,  wifcr,  fairer,  truer. 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compafs  in  his  arms ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call. 
Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  roufe  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love : 
If  any  come,  Hedor  fhall  honour  him; 
If  none,  he'll  fay  in  Troy,  when  he  retires. 
The  Grecian  dames  arc  fun-burn*d,  and  not  worth 
The  fplinter  of  a  lance.*     Even  fo  much. 

Agam.  This  (hall  be  told  our  lovers,  lordiEneas; 
If  none  of  them  have  foul  in  fuch  a  kind. 
We  left  them  all  at  home :  But  we  are  foldiers ; 
And  may  that  foldier  a  mere  recreant  prove. 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hedtor ;  if  none  elfe,  I  am  he. 

Nest.  Tell  him  of  Neftor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hedlor's  grandfire  fuck'd :  he  is  old  now; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  hoft' 
One  noble  man,  that  hath  one  fpark  of  fire 
To  anfwer  for  his  love.  Tell  him  from  me, — 
I'll  hide  my  filver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbrace®  put  this  wither'd  brawn; 


5  In  other  arms  than   hers,']     Arms    is  here    ufed   equivocally 
for  the  arms  of  the  body,  and  the  armour  of  a  foldier. 

Malonb. 
^  ■  ■       and  not  ivorth 
The  fplinter  of  a  lance,]     This  is  the  language  of  romance. 
Such  a  challenge  would  better  have  fuited  Palmerin  or  Amadis^ 
than  HeAor  or  i£neas.    Steevens. 

'  in  our  Grecian  hoft  — ]    So  the  quarto.     The  folio  has— * 

Grecian  mould.     Ma  lone. 

^  And  in  my  vantbrace — ]  An  armour  for  the  arm,  manthras. 

Pope. 
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And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him.  That  my  lady- 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chafte 
As  may  be  in  the  world  :  His  youth  in  floods 
I'll  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood.* 

jEne.    Now  heavens   forbid  fuch  fcarcity   of 
youth ! 

Ulyss.  Amen. 

Agam.   Fair  lord  iEneas,   let  me  touch  your 
hand; 
To  our  pavilion  fhall  I  lead  you,  fir. 
Achilles  fhall  have  word  of  this  intent; 
So  fliall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent : 
Yourfclf  fliall  fcall  with  us  before  you  go. 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ulysses  and  Nestor. 

Ulyss.  Neftor, 

Nest.  What  fays  UlyflTes  ? 

Ulyss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain. 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  fome  fliape.* 
Nest.  What  is't? 
Ulyss.  This  'tis : 


Milton  ufcs  the  word  In  his  Sampfon  Agviifln^  and  Hcywood  in 
his  Irc^n  Agt,   1632: 

**  pcrufe  his  armour, 

•«  The  dint's  ftill  in  the  'vanthracej*     Steevens. 

^  ril  prcrue  this  truth  ivitb  my  three  drops  of  blood.]  So,  ia 
Coriolanus^  onc  of  the  Volcian  Guard  fays  to  old  MencoiaSg 
••  Back,  1  fay,  go,  left  I  let  forth  your  hnlf  pint  of  blood." 

Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads — I'll  pawn  this  truth. 

Malone. 

*  Be  you  my  time  &€.]  i.  c.  be  you  to  my  prefent  purpofe  what 
time  is  in  refpe^  of  all  other  fchemes,  viz.  a  ripener  and  bringer 
of  them  to  maturity.     Steevens. 

I  believe  Shakfpcarc  was  here  thinking  of  the  period  of  geftation, 
which  is  fomctiipes  denominated  a  female's  time^  or  reckoning. 

T.C. 
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Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  The  feeded  pride  • 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  mull  or  now  be  cropp'd. 
Or,  (bedding,  breed  a  nurfery  *  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how  ?  * 

Uirss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hedor 
fends. 
However  it  is  fpread  in  general  name. 
Relates  in  purpofe  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest.  The  purpofe  is  perfpicuous  even  as  fub-r 
ftance, 
Whofe  groffnefs  little  characters  fum  up :  ^ 

5  ThefeetUd  pride  &c.]    Sbakfpcarc  might  have  taken  this 

idea  from  Lyu*s  Herbal^  1578  and  1579.  The  Oleander  tree  or 
Nerium  **  hath  fcarce  one  good  propcrtie."  It  may  be  compared 
to  a  Pharifee,  "  who  maketh  a  glorious  and  beautiful  (how»  but 
inwardly  is  of  a  corrupt  and  poifoned  nature." — "  It  is  high 
^me  &c.  to  fupplant  it  (i.  e.  phanfaifm)  for  it  hath  already  floured, 
To  that  I  feare  it  will  fhortly  feede^  and  fill  this  wholefome  foyle 
fuUof  wicked  Nerium."     Tollet. 

So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

**  How  will  thy  (hame  he /eeded  in  thine  age, 
"  When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  fpring?" 

Malone« 

4 nurjerj — ]  Alluding  to  a  plantation  called  a  nurfery; 

Johnson. 
5  Welly  and  h<yw?'\     We  might  complete  this  defeftive  line  by 
reading : 

Welly  and  honjo  then  ? 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads — k<nv  now?     Steevens. 
^  The  purpofe  is  perfpicmus  e*ven  asfubftance, 

Whofe  groffnefs  little  charaBers  fum  up  :'\  That  is,  the  purpoic 
is  as  plain  as  body  or  fubHance ;  and  though  I  have  collcded  this 
purpofe  from  many  minute  particulars,  as  a  grofs  bod v  is  made  up 
of  imall  infenfible  parts,  yet  the  refult  is  as  clear  and  certain  as  a 
body  thus  made  up  is  palpable  and  vifible.  This  is  the  thought, 
chough  a  little  obicured  in  the  concifenefs  of  the  expreflion. 

Warburtom. 
Subfiance  is  eflate,  the  value  pf  which  is  afcertained  by  the  ufe 
I 
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Andy  in  the  publication^  make  no  ftrain/ 
But  that  Achilles^  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya, — though,  Apollo  knows^ 
•Tis  dry  enough, — will  with  great  fpeed  of  jadgc^ 

mcnt. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Heftor*s  purpofe 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  anfwer,  think  you  ? 

Nest.  Ycs^ 

It  is  mod  meet ;  Whom  may  you  elfe  oppofe^ 

That  can  from  Hedor  bring  thofe  honours  •  ofF^ 

If  not  Achilles  ?  Though't  be  a  fportful  combat. 

Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 

For  here  the  Trojans  tafte  our  dear 'ft  repute 

With  their  fin' ft  palate :  And  truft  to  me,  Ulyflcs, 

Our  imputation  (hall  be  oddly  pois*d 

In  this  wild  adlion  :  for  the  fuccefs, 

Although  particular,  fhall  give  a  fcantling* 

Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 

aF  fmall  characlers^  i.  c*  numerals.    So  in  the  prologue  to  King 
Henry  I: 

«*        ■   a  crooked  figure  may 
**  Attett,  in  little  place,  a  million." 
The  ^rc/s/um  is  a  term  u fed  in  Tl^e  Merchant  of  Venice.    Groffmefs 
ha«;  the  fame  meani'ig  in  this  inftance.     Stf evens. 

'  y/W,  in  the  puhlicathn,  make  no  ftrain^^  Ncllor  gOCS  on  to 
fay,  make  no  difficulty,  no  dbuht,  when  this  duel  comes  to  be 
pnK'laimd,  but  that  Achillejj,  dull  as  he  is,  will  difcover  the 
drift  of  it,  Thi'i  is  the  meaning  of  the  line.  So  afterwards,  in 
this  play,  Ulyflcs  fays  : 

*'  I  do  r\oi  Jhain  at  the  pofition." 
i.  e.  I  do  not  hefitatc  at,  I  make  no  difficulty  of  it. 

1'heobald. 
•  ihofc  honours '^-]  Folio— it/i  honour.    Ma  lone. 

'  fcantling — ]    That   is,  a  meajnre^  proportion.     The  catT- 

pcntcT  cuts  his  wood  to  a  ccxiain/cantUng.    Johnson. 

So,  in  John  Florio  s  Trandation  of  MontaigncN  EJfayty  folio 
1603:  "When  the  lion's  ikin  will  not  fufiicc,   we  mull  add  a 
fcantiing  of  the  fox 's. "     M  a  l  o  k  e  • 
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And  in  fuch  indexes,  although  fmall  pricks* 
To  their  fubfequcnt  volumes,  there  is  feen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mafs 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  fupposM, 
He,  that  meets  Hedor,  iflfues  from  our  choice: 
And  choice,  being  mutual  adt  of  all  our  fouls^ 
Makes  merit  her  election ;  and  doth  boil. 
As  *tvvere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  diftili'd 
Out  of  our  virtues;  Who  mifcarrying. 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  a  conquering  pair^ 
To  ft  eel  a  ftrong  opinion  to  themfelves  ? 
Which  entertain'd,*  limbs  are  his  inilruments,* 
In  no  lefs  working,  than  are  fwords  and  bows 
Diredive  by  the  limbs. 

Ultss.  Give  pardon  to  my  fpeech; — 
Therefore  *tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  HetEton 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  Ihow  our  fouleft  wares. 
And  think,  perchance,  they*ll  fell ;  if  not,^ 
The  luftre  of  the  better  fhall  exceed, 
By  Ihowing  the  worfc  firft,^     Do  not  confent, 

*  fm^il pHch — ]  Small /??>f^/ r$*(/isfrtf^  with  the  volumei^ 

Indexes  were  in  Shakf^iearc's  nmtoh^n prefixed t(^  books,  M a  l  o  n  b, 

'  Wkkh^unttmdfkc^l  The fe  two  lines  [and  ihe  condudin^ 
liensiftichj]  arc  not  in  the  quarto,    Johnsok- 

^ iimhs  are  his  tftflrMmtnii^^  The  folio  rtadU; 

iimh  ure  in  hh  injlrusuftti^ 

I  hare  omtitcd  the  i mpc r tinent  prepoC  i ton,    S  t  E  i  v  e  n'  s. 

^ if  mr^l  I  fuppofe,  for  the  iake  of  metre,  we  fhould  n^ ; 

^  they  do  W5/,    Steivins, 

^  f1^  iftfirr  of  thf  hmrjhallfxceed^ 
Bjfiymi^iffg  the  'wnrfi  firfl,'\  The  folio  rcadt : 
ne  Ittfirt  0/  the  heHer,  yet  to  Ihow, 
Shall  Oiow  the  better, 
I  once  tlioyght  that  the  alteration  was  made  hy  the  atnlior;  bui  ^ 
mote  diligent  comprifon  of  the  qa:irto5  and  the  iirit  folio  has 
convinced  nic  that  fome  arbitrary  alterations  v»^crc  made  in  the  latter 
copy  by  its  cdiior.     The  quarto  copy  of  ihi:*  pby  is  in  general 
»Drc  corn^  tlian  the  ^lio.     Ma  l«  k  i . 
I 
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That  ever  Hedor  and  Achilles  meet ; 

For  both  our  honour  and  our  Ihame,  in  this. 

Are  dogg'd  with  two  ftrange  followers. 

Nest.  I  fee  them  not  with  my  old  eyes ;  what 
are  they  ? 

C/ltss.    What  glory  our  Achilles   (hares   from 
Hedor, 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  fhould  (hare'  with  him: 
But  he  already  is  too  infolent; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Africk  fun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  fait  fcorn  of  his  eyes. 
Should  he  'fcape  Hedlor  fair:  If  he  were  foil'd. 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion*  cru(h 
In  taint  of  our  beft  man.     No,  make  a  lottery ; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockilh  Ajax^  draw 

'  J&arf — ]  So  the  quarto.     The  (olio— wear.    Johnsor. 

*  our  main  opinion — ]  is,    our  general  eftimation  or  cha- 

rafter.  See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  58^,  n.  7.  Opinion  has  already  been 
ufed  in  this  fcene  in  the  fame  fenfe.     Malon  e. 

^  hlodijh  Ajax  — ]  Shakfpeare  on  this  occafion  has  defcited 

Lydgatc,  who  gives  a  very  difterent  charadlcr  of  Ajax ; 
**  Another  Ajax  (furnamcd  Telamon) 
"  There  was,  a  man  that  learning  did  adore,'*  &c. 
"  Who  did  fo  much  in  eloquence  abound, 
''  That  in  his  time  the  like  could  not  be  found." 
Again : 

"  And  one  that  bated fride  a^d flattery  **  &c. 
Our  author  appears  to  have  drawn  his  portrait  of  the  Grecian 
chief  from  the  invcdives  thrown  out  againft  him  by  Ulyflcs  in  the 
thirteenth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphojis ^  tranflated  by  Golding, 
1 587 ;  or  from  the  prologue  to  Harrington's  Meiamorpkofls  of  Ajax  ^ 
1 596,  in  which  he  is  reprefented  as  •*  ilrong,  heady,  boifteroas, 
and  a  terrible  fighting  fellow,  but  neither  wile,  learned,  (Uide«  nor 
polliticke."    Steevens. 

I  fufpc^  that  Shakfpeare  confounded  Ajax  Telamonius  with  Ajax 
Oileus.  The  characters  of  each  of  them  are  given  by  Lydgatc. 
Sliakfpearc  knew  that  one  of  the  Ajaxes  was  Hei'tor's  nephew,  the 
fon  of  his  fifter;  but  perhaps^  did  not  know  that  he  was  Ajax 
telamonius,  and  in  confcqucnce  of  not  attending  to  this  circum- 
dance  hak  attributed  to  the  perfon  whom  he  has  introduced  in  this 
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The  fort*  to  fight  with  Hedor:  Among  ourfclves. 
Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man. 


play  part  of  the  charadler  which  Lydgate  had  drawn  for  Ajax 
Oileus : 

*'  Oileus  Ajax  was  right  corpulent ; 

**  To  be  well  cladde  he  fet  all  his  entente 

«*  In  rich  aray  he  was  full  curyous, 

*•  Although  he  were  of  body  corfyous. 

"  Of  armes  ereat,  with  fhoulders  fquare  and  brode; 

**  It  was  of  him  almoft  a  horfe-lode. 

*•  High  of  ftaturc,  and  boyftrous  in  a  pre*, 

*•  j^nd  of  bisfpeecb  rude^  and  recUe/s, 

**  Full  many  njuorde  inydel  bym  afterte, 

**  And  but  a  coward  was  he  of  his  hertc.** 
Ajax  Telamonius  he  thus  defcribes : 

»«  An  other  Ajax  Thelamonyius 

•*  There  was  alfo,  di/erte  and  virtuous ; 

**  Wonder  faire  and  femely  to  behold, 

«*  Whofe  hcyr  was  black  and  upward  ay  gan  folde, 

**  In  compas  wife  round  as  any  fphere; 

*«  And  of  mufyke  was  there  none  his  pere. 

"  yet  had  he  good  pradlike 

'*  In  armes  eke,  and  was  a  noble  knight. 

*•  No  man  more  orped,  nor  hardyer  tor  to  fight, 

*'  Nor  deiirous  for  to  have  vidi;orye; 

*•  Devoyde  of  pomp,  hating  all  vayn  glorye, 

**  All  ydlc  laud  fpent  and  blowne  in  vayne." 

Lydgate's  Auncient  Hiftorie,  &c»  i  ^^5. 

There  is  not  the  fmallcft  ground  in  Lydgate  for  what  the  author 

of  the  Rifacimento  of  this  poem  publifhed  in  1614,  has  introduced, 

concerning  his  eloquence  and  adoring  learning*     See  Mr,  Steevens'i 

note. 

Perhaps,  however.  The  DeftruSiion  of  Troy  led  Shakfoeare  to  give 
this  rcprefentation ;  for  the  author  of  that  book,  defcribing  thefc 
two  perfons,  improperly  calls  Ajax  Oileus,  limply  Ajax,  as  the 
more  eminent  of  the  t^vo : 

*«  Ajax  was  of  a  huge  ftature,  great  and  large  in  the  fhoulders, 
great  armes,  and  always  was  well  clothed,  and  very  richly;  and 
was  of  no  great  enterprife,  and  fpake  very  quicke.  Thelamon  Ajax 
was  a  marvellous  faire  knight ;  he  had  black  hayres,  and  he  hadde 
great  pleafure  in  muficke,  and  he  fang  him  felfc  very  well :  he  was 
of  greate  prowefle,  and  a  valiant  man  of  warre,  and  without  pompe." 

Malone. 
Mr.  Malone  obferves,  that ''  there  is  npt  the  fmaileft  ground,  &c.<^ 
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For  that  will  phyfick  the  great  Myrmidon^ 
Who  broils  in  loud  applaufe ;  and  make  him  fall 
His  creft,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends* 
If  the  dull  brainlefs  Ajax  come  fafe  ofi; 
We'll  drefs  him  up  in  voices :  If  he  fail. 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion '  ftill. 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  mifs» 
Our  projed's  life  this  (hape  of  fenfe  afTumes^ — 
Ajax,  employed,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest.  Ulyffcs, 
Now  I  begin  to  relifli  thy  advice ;  ♦ 
And  I  will  give  a  tafte  of  it  forthwith 
To  Agamemnon :  go  we  to  him  ftraight. 
Two  curs  fliall  tame  each  other ;  Pride  alone 
Muft  tarre  the  maftifFs  on,'  as  'twere  their  bone. 

concerning  his  elojuittce  and  adoring  learning.'*  But  may  we  alk 
what  interpretation  this  gcntlemaa  would  give  to  the  epithets 

**  di/erte  and  *virtu(ius  f** 

By  the  firft  word,  (formed  from  the  Latin  di/crtus^)  tioqaence  muft 
have  been  dcfigncJ ;  and  by  the  latter,  the  artes  ingeniut^  which  in 
the  age  of  Lydgate  were  often  called  the  'virtuous  arts, 

Steevbws. 

*  Thf  fort — ]  i.  c.  the  lot.     Steevens, 

So,  in  Lyd gate's  Auncient  Iliftorie^  &c. 

**  Calchas  had  experience 

*•  Efpccially  of  calculation  ; 

"  Otyo/t/alfo,  and  divynation."    Malone. 

^  suider  our  opinion*—]  Here  again  ofinion  means  charaAer. 

Maloxcb. 

AVu'  /  hrgin  &c.]    Hie  quarto  and  folio  have — AViu,  Uijffftr^ 
I  begin,  ike.      The  tranfpofition  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Malonb. 

*  Muft  tarre  the  mtiftij^s  5/^,]  Tarrt^  an  old  Englifh  word  fignifyine 
to  provoke  or  urge  on.     Sec  King  John^  A(ft  IV.  fc.  i : 

**  like  a  dog 

**  Snatch  at  his  nnller  that  doth  tarrt  him  on«"    Pops* 
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ACT    11/        SCENE    I. 

Another  Part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 
Enter  Ajax  and  Thersites. 

Ay  AX.  Therfites, 

Ther.  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boils  ?  full, 
all  over,  generally  ? 

Ajax.  Therfites, 

Ther.  And  thofe  boils  did  run? — Say  fo, — did 
not  the  general  run  then?  were  not  that  a  botchy 
core? 

Ajax.  Dog, 

Ther.  Then  would  come  fome  matter  from  him; 
I  fee  none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch- wolf 's  fon,  canft  thou  not 
hear?  Feel  then.  [Strikes  him. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,''  thou 
mongrel  beef-witted  lord !  * 

^  ASi  II.]  This  play  is  not  divided  into  a6h  in  any  of  the 
original  editions.     Johnson. 

^  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,]  Alluding  perhaps  to  the 
plague  fent  by  Apollo  on  the  Grecian  army.    Joh  nson. 

The  following  lines  of  Lydgate's  Auncient  Hiftorie  of  the  Warres 
hetiueen  the  Trojans  and  the  Grecians y  1555,  were  probably  here  in 
our  author's  thoughts : 

'*  And  in  this  whylc  a  great  mortalytc, 

*•  Both  of  fworde  and  of  peftilence^ 

**  Among  Greekes,  by  fatal  influence 

*•  Of  noyous  hete  and  of  corrupt  eyre, 

**  Engendred  was^  that  tho  in  great  dUpayre 

Vol.  XI.  T 
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A  J  AX.  Speak  then,  thou  unfalted  leaven,  (peak:* 
I  will  beat  thee  into  handfomenefs. 


**  Of  theyr  life  in  the  fycldc  they  leyc, 

*•  For  day  by  day  fodavnly  they  deyc, 

•*  Whereby  theyr  nombrc  faft  gan  dyfcrecc; 

«*  And  whan  they  fawc  that  it  nc  wolde  fccc, 

•*  By  theyr  advyfe  the  k)'ng  Agamemnowne 

•*  For  a  trcwfe  fcnt  unto  the  townc, 

**  For  thirty  daycs,  and  Priamus  the  kinge 

"  Without  abode  graunted  his  axynge."    Malomb. 

Our  author  may  as  well  be  fuppofcd  to  have  caught  this  cir- 
cnmilance  relative  to  the  plaj^uc,  from  the  firft  book  of  Hall's  or 
Chapman's  verfion  of  the  Iliad,     S  r  e  e  v  e  N s. 

*  ihGu  mongrel  beef-witted  lord!'\   So,  in  Tivefftb  N^bt: 

**  1  am  a  threat  eater  of  brtf,  and  I  believe  that  does  narm 

to  my  w/V."    St E K v ens. 

He  calls  Ajax  mrju^n  I  oi\  account  of  his  father's  being  a  Gftciam 
and  his  mother  a  Trojan.  See  Hcdor's  fpeech  to  Ajax,  in  A61IV. 
fc.  V : 

"  Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  filler's  fon,"  &c. 

Malomb. 

9  Speak  thau  thou  unfalted  lean.'t'Tt,fj'cak :]  UN/altrd  XtZYcn  means 

four  without  j'aliy  malignit)'  without  wit.     Shakfpearc  wrote  fiift 

nnjal:td\  but  rLCollefting  that  uant  oi fait  was  no  fault  in  leaven^ 

ch? ngcd  it  to  *L //;« lu V.     J  o  ii  k  s  o  n  . 

The  want  of  fait  is  no  fault  in  leaven ;  but  leaven  without  the 
4iddukn  of  fait  will  not  make  good  bread :  hence  Shakfpeare  afed 
it  as  a  term  of  reproach.     M  a  l o  x  f . 

Vfijiilted  is  the  reading  of  both  the  quartos.  Francis  Beaamont, 
in  his  letter  to  Specht  on  his  edition  of  Chaucer's  works^  1602, 
fays:  **  Many  of  Chaucer's  words  arc  become  as  it  were  ii>r<u;V 
and  h(!:ir;c  with  over  long  1)  ing,*' 

Agi-.in,  in  Tho.  Newton's  Herbal  to  the  Bible,  8vo.  1587: 
«*  For  being  long  kept  they  grow  hore  and  'vinenuedm'* 

Stesvbns. 

In  the  preface  to  James  the  Firll's  Bible,  the  tranflators  fpeak  of 
fetiovjed  (1.  e.  vinewed  or  mouldy)  traditions.     Blackstoke. 

The  folio  has — thou  enhinid'ft  leaven  ;  a  corruption  unJoubtedljr 
of  *vii/r:(iL\dJi,  or  *vifmiedji :  that  is,  iliou  moft  mouldy  leaven.  In 
DorfeiflJre  they  at  this  day  call  chcefe  that  is  become  mouldj^ 
I'inrtj  chcefe.     Malokj. 
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*Ther.  I  fhall  fooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holi- 
nefs :  but,  I  think,  thy  horfe  will  fooner  con  an 
oration,  than  thou  learn  a  prayer  without  book. 
Thou  canft  ftrike,  canft  thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o'thy 
jade's  tricks !  * 

A  J  AX.  Toads-ftool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther.  Doft  thou  think,  I  have  no  fenfe,  thou 
ftrik'ft  me  thus  ? 

Ay  AX.  The  proclamation, 

Ther,  Thou  art  proclaim'd  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ay  AX.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not;  my  fingers 
itch. 

Ther.  I  would,  thou  didft  itch  from  head  to 
foot,  and  I  had  the  fcratching  of  thee ;  I  would 
make  thee  the  loathfomeft  fcab  in  Greece.'  When 
thou  art  forth  in  the  incurfions,  thou  ftrikell  as  flow 
as  another. 

Ay  AX.  I  fay,  the  proclamation, 

Ther.  Thou  grumbleft  and  railed  every  hour  on 
Achilles;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  great- 
nefs,  as  Cerberus  is  at  Profcrpina's  beauty,  ay,  that 
thou  bark'ft  at  him/ 

Ay  AX.  Miftrefs  Therfites  ! 

Ther.  Thou  Ihould'ft  ftrike  him. 


*  a  red  murrain  Sfc]     A  fimilar  imprecation  is  foand  in 

The  Tempeft:  " The  red  flague  rid  you!"     Steevens. 

*  —  w  Greece.'\  [Thus  far  the  folio.]  The  quarto  adds— wi&«r 
thou  art  forth  in  the  incurfions^  thoufirikeft  asfttnu  as  another. 

Johnson. 

*  ay,  that  thou  hari'fi  at  him.]  I  read,— O  that  thou  bark'dft 

at  him.     Johnson. 

The  old  reading  is  /,  which,  if  changed  at  all,  Ihould  have 
been  changed  into  t^^.    Tyrwhitt. 
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A  J  AX.  Cobloaf!* 

TiiER.  He  would  pun  thee  into  Ihivcrs^  with  hiM 
fift,  as  a  failor  breaks  a  bifcuit. 

A  J  AX.  You  whorefon  cur!  [Beaiing  bim. 

Ther.  Do,  do. 

Ay  AX.  Thou  ftool  for  a  witch !  * 

T'/zE/?.  Ay,do,do;  thou  fodden-witted  lord!  thou 
haft  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows; 
an  affincgo  ^  may  tutor  thee :  Thou  fcurvy  valiant 


^  C-ihlcaff]  A  crufty,  uneven,  gibbous  loaf,  is  in  fomc  counties 
called  by  this  name.     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s . 

A  cob-loaf t  fays  Minfhcu  in  his  Di^ionary,  1617,  is  **  a  banner 
It  is  a  little  loaf  made  with  a  round  head,  fuch  as  cob-irons  which 
fupport  the  fire.  G.  Biguet,  a  bigne^  a  knob  or  lump  rt(cn  after 
a  knock  or  blow."  The  word  Bigrifts  Cotgmve  in  his  Di^ 
161 1,  renders  thus:  "  Little  round  loaves  or  lumps,  made  of  fine 
mcak-,  oyle,  or  butter,  and  reafons:  bunnes,  Icnten  loaves." 

Cob-loaf  ought  perhaps  to  be  rather  written  cop-loaf 

Maloms. 

^  pun  tkee  into  Jhrvers — ]    Pun  is  in  the  midland  countiei 

the  vulgar  and  colloquial  word  for — pound.    Johnson. 

It  is  ufed  by  P.  Holland  in  his  trandation  of  Pliny's  NatmrmI 
Hi/ioiy,  Book  XXVIII.  ch.  xii:  *'  ^^^^^ punned  alto^ther  aod 
reduced  into  a  liniment."  Again,  Book  XXIX.  ch.  iv :  ••  The 
gall  of  thcfe  lizards  punned  and  difTolved  in  water." 

Stkbvsms. 

Cole  in  liib  Dictionary,  renders  it  by  the  I^tin  words  cotitev, 
contunJ'i,  Mr.  Pope,  wlio  altered  whatever  he  did  not  underfUod, 
read:> — p-^nnJ,  and  wab  followed  by  three  fubfcqucnt  editon. 

Malone. 

*  7/'6«  Ji'.ol  for  a  switch  /]  In  one  way  of  trying  a  tjuitch  they 
ufcd  t(^  j>]acc  ncr  on  a  chair  or  flool,  with  her  legs  tied  acrou, 
that  all  the  weight  of  her  body  might  reft  upon  her  feat;  and  by 
that  mer.ns,  after  fome  time,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  woald 
be  much  Hopped,  and  her  fitting  would  be  as  painful  35  the  wooden 
horfe.     Grey. 

J  an  aflincr^o — ]     I  am   not  vtry  certain  what  the  idea 

conveyed  by  this  word  was  meant  to  Ik.     Ajman  i»  Italian,  fays 
bir  T.  Hamncr,  for  aii  a/s-drntr:  but  iu  Miiza^  a  tragedy  by 
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afs !  thou  art  here  put  to  thralh  Trojans ;  and  thou 
art  bought  and  fold  *  among  thofe  of  any  wit,  like 
a  Barbarian  flave.  If  thou  ufe  to  beat  me/  I  will 
begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches, 
thou  thing  of  no  bowels,  thou ! 


Rob.  Baron,  Adl  III.  the  following  paflage  occurs,  with  a  note 
annexed  to  it ; 

««  ■                 the  ftout  trufty  blade, 
''  That  at  one  blow  has  cut  an  afinego 
"  Afunder  like  a  thread " 

"  This  {fays  the  author)  is  the  ufual  trial  of  the  Perfian  (hara- 
fheers,  or  ceraiters,  which  are  crooked  like  a  crefcent,  of  fo  good 
metal,  that  they  prefer  them  before  any  other,  and  fo  Iharp  as  any 
razor." 

I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  prince,  that  the  experiment  was 
rather  made  on  an  afs^  than  an  qfs-driveu  From  the  following 
pafTage  I  (hould  fuppofe  afinego  to  be  merely  a  cant  term  for  a 
fooliih  fellow,  an  idiot :  <'  They  apparell'd  me  as  you  fee,  made 
a  fool,  or  an  afinego  of  nie."  See  The  Antiquary,  a  comedy,  by 
S.  Marmion,  1641.  Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Bletcher's  Scornful 
Lady  : 

*'  r-all  this  would  be  forfworn,  and  I  ajain  an  afinego,  as 

your  fifter  left  me."    Steevbns. 

Afinego  is  Portuguefe  for  a  little  afi.     Musgrave. 
And  Dr.  Mufgrave  might  have  added,  that,  in  his  native  county, 
it  is  the  vulgar  name  for  an  afi  at  prefent.     Hen  ley. 

The  fame  term,  as  I  am  infornjed,  is  alfo  current  among  the 
lower  rank  of  people  in  Norfolk.     Steevens. 

An  afinego  is  a  be  afi.  "  A  fouldiers  wife  abounding  with  more 
lud  than  love,  complaines  to  the  king,  her  hufband  did  not  fatisfie 
lier,  whereas  he  makes  her  to  be  coupled  to  an  Afinego,  whofe 
villainy  and  luil  took  away  her  life,"  Herbert's  Tr/j-W/,  1634, 
p.  98.      RiTSOX. 

•*  thou  art  bought  and  fild — ]     This  was  a  proverbial  exi- 

preffion.     See  Vol.  X.  p.  688,  n.  2.    Malone. 

So,  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  For  Dickon  thy  mafter  is  bought  and  fold,** 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI,  Part  I : 

•*  Yxom  bought  and  fild  li^xA'X^^oX.J*     Stebvens. 

^  If  thou  ufe  to  heat  me,]  i.  e.  if  thou  continue  to  beat  me,  ojr 
{pake  a  pradice  of  beating  me.    Steevens, 
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A  J  AX.  You  dog ! 
7h£/?.  You  feu rvy  lord ! 

AjAx.  You  cur!  {Beating  bim. 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot!  do,  rudenefs;  do,  camel; 
do,  do. 


Eftier  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

AcHiL.  Why,  how  now,  Ajax  ?  wherefore  do  you 
thus  ? 
How  now,  Therfites  ?  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

iTiiER.  You  fee  him  there,  do  you  ? 

AcHiL.  Ay;  what's  the  matter? 

Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

AcHiL.  So  I  do;  What's  the  matter? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

AcHiL.  Well,  why  I  do  fo. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him  :  for, 
whofoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax* 

AcHiL.  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himfelf. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters !  his  cvafions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have 
bobb'd  his  brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones: 
I  will  buy  nine  fparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pg'a 
7nater  ^  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  fparrow. 
This  lord,  Achilles,  Ajax, — who  wears  his  wit  in 
his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head, — I'll  tell  you 
what  I  fay  of  him. 

^  his  pia  mater  ^r.]     So,  in  Tn.Lu!fth  Night:  "  here 

comes  one  of  thy  kin  has  a  moft  weak  pia'mattr,**     The  pia  maier 
is  a  membrane  that  proteAs  the  fubllaiice  of  the  brain.  Stecvems, 
I 
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AcHiL.  What? 

Ther.  I  fay,  this  Ajax 

AcHiL.  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Ajax  offers  tojirike  bim,  Achilles  interpofes. 

Ther.  Has  not  fo  much  wit 

AcHJL.  Nay,  I  muft  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  ftop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle, 
for  whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

AcHiL.  Peace,  fool  ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietnefs,  but  the 
fool  will  not :  he  there ;  that  he ;  look  you  there. 

Ajax.  O  thou  damn'd  cur !  I  Ihall 

AcHiL.  Will  you  fet  your  wit  to  a  fool's? 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  for  a  fool's  will  fhamc 
it. 

PjITr.  Good  words,  Therfites. 

AcHjL.  What's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl,  go  learn  me  the  te- 
nour  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Ther.  I  ferve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  ferve  here  voluntary. 

Achjl.  Your  laft  fervice  was  fufferance,  'twas 
not  voluntary ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary :  ^  Ajax 
was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  im- 
prefs. 

Ther.  Even  fo? — a  great  deal  of  your  wit  too 
lies  in  your  finews,  or  elfc  there  be  liars.     Hedlor 


^  is  beaten  voluntary  :]  i.  e.  voluntarily.    Shakfpcare  often 

iifes  adje^vcs  adverbially.    Sec  Vol.  VIII,  p.  552,  n.  5. 

Malone. 
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fhall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  brains ;  ^  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fufty  nut  with 
no  kernel. 

AcHjL.  What,  with  me  too,  Therfitcs  ? 

Ther.  There's  Ulyfles,  and  old  Neftor, — whofc 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandfires  had  nails  *  on 
their  toes, — yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make 
you  plough  up  the  wars. 

AcHiL.  What,  what? 

Ther.  Yes,  good  footh ;  To,  Achilles !  to,  Ajax ! 
to! 

Ajax.  I  fliall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'Tis  no  matter;  I  Ihall  fpeak  as  much  as 
thou,  afterwards. 

Patr.  No  more  words,  Therfites;  peace. 

Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles*  brach 
bids  me,9  Ihall  I  ? 


'   Heilorjball  ha<ve  a  great  catchy  if  he  kncck  out   either  cfj^mr 
brains',  Arc]  The  fame  thought  occurs  in  Cymheline : 

•*  not  Hercules 

"  Could  have  knock  d  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none." 

Steevens. 

•  Neftor^ — ivhcfe  *wit  avas  mouldy   ere  your  grandjires  had 

nails — ]  [Old  copies — their  grandfires.]  This  is  one  of  thcfe 
editors'  wile  riddles.  What !  was  Ncftor's  wit  mouldy  before  hu 
grandfire's  toes  had  any  nails?  Prepofterous  nonfcnfe!  and  yet  ib 
cafy  a  change,  as  one  poor  pronoun  for  another,  fets  all  right  and 
clear.     Theobald. 

^  'whiM  Achilles*  brach  bids  mf,]     The  folio  and  quarto 

read, — Achilles*  brooch.  Brooch  is  an  appendant  ornament.  The 
meaning  may  be,  equivalent  to  one  of  Achilles'  bangers-oft. 

Johnson. 
Bnub  I  believe  to  be  the  true  reading.     He  calls  Patroclus»  in 
contempt,  Achilles 's  dog.     So,  \n  Timon  of  Athens  : 
"  When  thou  art  Tiwons  dog*  &c. 
A  iWooch  was  a  duller  of  gems  affixed  to  a  pin,  and  ancicntfy 
worn  In  the  h.its  of  people  of  dilHndtion.     Sec  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Chriflopher  Hatton.     Steevens. 
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AcHiL.  There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

^HER.  I  will  fee  you  hang'd,  like  clotpoles,  ere 
I  come  any  more  to  your  tents ;  I  will  keep  where 
there  is  wit  ftirring,  and  leave  the  fadlion  of  fools, 

[Exit. 

Patr.  a  good  riddance. 

AcHiL.  Marry,  this,  fir,  is  proclaim'd  through 
all  our  hofl : 


I  have  little  doubt  of  broch  being  the  true  reading  as  a  terra  of 
contempt. 

The  meaning  of  broche  is  well  afcertained — a  fpit — a  bodkin  % 
which  being  formerly  ufed  in  the  ladies'  drefs,  was  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  gold  and  filver  ornaments.  Hence  infold  lifts  of 
jewels  are  found  brotcbtts. 

I  have  a  very  magnificent  one,  which  is  figured  and  defcribed 
by  Pennant,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Tour  to  Scotland^  p.  14* 
in  which  the  fpit  or  bodkin  forms  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
whole.     LoRT.  . 

Broch  was  properly  a  trinl^et  with  a  pin  affixed  to  it,  and  is  con- 
fequently  ufed  by  Shakfpcare  for  an  ornament  in  general.  Soj  in 
Hamlet: 

**  he  is  the  brooch  indeed 

'*  And  gem  of  all  the  nation." 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  not  the  imperious  (how 

"  Of  the  full  fortun'd  Caefar,  ever  (hall 

•«  Bfc  brooch'd  with  me." 
But  Therfites  could  not  mean  to  compliment  Patroclus,  and 
therefore  this  cannot,  I  think,  be  the  true  reading. — Bra:h,  which 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe,  might  ferve  well  enough,  but  that 
it  certainly  meant  a  bitch,  [See  Vol.  VI.  p.  389,  n.  2.]  It  is 
poflible  however  that  Shakfpeare  might  have  ufed  the  word  as  fy« 
nonymous  to  follower,  without  any  regard  to  fcx. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  that  the  word  intended  might  have 
been  Adiilles's  brock,  i.  e.  that  over-weening  conceited  coxcomb, 
who  attends  upon  Achilles.  Our  author  has  ufed  this  term  of 
contempt  in  Tivel/th  Night:  ".Marry,  hang  thee,  brock/"  So, 
in  The  Jefis  of  George  Peele,  quarto,  1 657  :  "  lliis  felf-conceited 
brock  had  George  invited,"  &c.     Ma  lone. 

A  brock,  literally,  means — a  badger.     Steevens, 
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That  Hedor,  by  the  firft  •  hour  of  the  fun. 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  fomc  knight  to  arms. 
That  hath  a  flomach  i  and  fuch  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what ;  'tis  trafh :  Farewell. 
Jjjtx.  Farewell.     Who  Ihall  anfwer  him? 

AcHiL.  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  other- 
wife. 
He  knew  his  man. 

A  J  AX.  O,  meaning  you : — I'll  go  learn  more  of  it, 

[^Exeunt. 


SCENE      II. 

Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Priani,   Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and 
Helenus. 

Pri.  After  fo  many  hours,  lives,  fpeeches  Ipcnt, 
Thus  once  again  fays  Neftdr  from  the  Greeks ; 
Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  elje — 
As  honour^  lofs  of  tiiney  travel,  expence, 
abounds,  friends y  and  zvhat  elfe  dear  that  is  con/urn* d 
In  bot  digsftion  of  this  cormorant  war, — 
Shall  bejlruck  offi—Hc^ov,  what  fay  you  to't  ? 

Hect.  Though  no  man  lefler  fears  the  Greeks 
than  I, 
As  far  as  touchcth  my  particular,  yet. 
Dread  Priam, 
There  is  no  lady  of  more  foftcr  bowels. 


» the  firft—]  So  the  quarto.    Folio — xhtfiftb^'^^. 

Malokb» 
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More  fpungy*  to  fuck  in  the  fenfc  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out — IVho  knows  what  follows  ?* 
Than  Hedtor  is :  The  wound  of  peace  is  furcty. 
Surety  fecure ;  but  modefl  doubt  is  cali'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wife,  the  tent  that  fearches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worft.     Let  Helen  go : 
Since  the  firft  fword  was  drawn  about  this  qucftion. 
Every  tithe  foul,  'mongft  many  thoufand  difmes,' 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean,  of  ours : 
If  we  have  loft  fo  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours ;  not  worth  to  us. 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten ; 
What  merit's  in  that  reafon,  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie,  my  brother! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king. 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  fcale 
Of  common  ounces  ?  will  you  with  counters  fum 
The  paft-proportion  of  his  infinite?* 
And  buckle-in  a  waift  moft  fathomlefs. 
With  fpans  and  inches  fo  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reafons  ?  fie,  for  godly  fhame ! 


9  fpf^ngy — 1    So,  in  Macbeth:  *• hiifpungy  officers.** 

Steevens. 

»  IVho  knonvs  ivhat  folI<nvs?^     Who  knows  what  ///  con- 

fequences  may  follow  from  purfuing  this  or  that  courfe  ? 

Malone, 

3  many  thou/aftii  di(mcs,]  Di/me,  Fr.  is  the  tithe,  the  tenth. 

So,  in  the  Prologue  to  Gowtr'^Confeffio  A  mantis,  1554: 

•*  The  di/me  gocth  to  the  battaile." 
Again,  in  Holinfhed's  Reign  of  Richard  II: 

*'  fo  that  there  was  levied,  what  of  the  di/me,  and  by  the 

devotion  of  the  people,"  &c.     Steevens. 

4  The  pA^'frofortion  of  his  infinite  I'']  Thus  read  both  the  copies. 
The  meaning  is,  that  greatnefs  to  nvhich  no  mcafure  bears  any  fro^ 
portion.     The  modern  editors  filently  give : 

The  vaft  froporthtt •     J  OH  N so N. 
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Hel.  No  marvel^  though  you  bite  fo  iharp  at 
reafons/ 
You  arc  fo  empty  of  them.    Should  not  our  fiither 
Bear  the  great  fway  of  his  ai&irs  with  reafons^ 
Becaufe  your  fpeech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  lb? 

Tro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  flumbers^  brother 
prieft. 

You  fur  your  gloves  with  reafon.  Here  are  your 
reafons : 

You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm ; 

You  know,  a  fword  employed  is  perilous. 

And  reafon  flies  the  objcd:  of  all  harm : 

Who  marvels  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 

A  Grecian  and  his  fword,  if  he  do  kt 

The  very  wings  of  reafon  to  his  heels ; 

And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 

Or  like  a  fl:ar  dif-orb'd  ?  ^ — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  rea^ 
fon. 

Let's  fhut  our  gates,  and  fleep :  Manhood  and  ho- 
nour 

Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their 
thoughts 

With  this  cramm'd  reafon :  reafon  and  rcfpeft 

Make  livers  pale,  and  luftihood  dejcd/ 

^  though  ^ou  h\it  fo  Jharp  at   reafons,  tjfr.]     Here  |5  a 

wretched  quibble  between  rcaj'ons  and  raijins,  which  in  Shakfpearc's 
time  were,  I  believe,  pronounced  alike.  Dogberry  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothings  plays  upon  the  fame  words:  *•  If  Jufticc  cannot 
tame  you,  (he  Ihall  ne'er  weigh  more  rca/ons  in  her  balance." 

Malons. 

The  prefcnt  fufpicion  of  a  quibble  on  the  word — reafon^  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  fufficiently  warranted  by  the  context.     Stbevbns, 

5  And  fly  Me  chidden  Mercury  from  Jtrje^ 
Or  like  aftar  dif'Orb*d¥'\    Thcfc  two  lines  are  mifplaced  in  all 
the  folio  editions.     Pope. 


6 


-  reafon  and  refpedl 


Make  li'vers pahy  &c.]     Refpe^  is  caution,  a  regard  to  confe- 
quences,     So,  in  our  author's  Rape  cf  Lucrece: 
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Hect.  Brother,  Ihe  is  not' worth  what  fhe  doth 
coft 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught^  but  as  'tis  valued? 

HEdr.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will; 
It  holds  his  eftimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  pfecibUs  6f  itfelf* 
As  in  the  prizer:  'tis  mad  idolatry. 
To  make  the  fervice  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive' 
To  what  infedioufly  itfelf  affeds. 
Without  fome  image  of  the  afFedled  merit.^ 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  eledion 
Is  led  on  in  the  condud  of  my  will ;' 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  (hores 
Of  will  and  judgement :  How  may  I  avoid, 

«•  Then,  childiih  fear,  avaunt  f  debating  die ! 
**  RefttSi  and  reafon  wait  on  wrinkled  age! — 
*<  Saa  paufe  and  deep  regard  befeem  the  fage." 
Again,  in  Timon  of  Athens: 

*'  and  never  Icarn'd 

««  The  icy  precepts  of  re/pea,  but  foUow'd 
<*  The  fugar'd  game  before  thee."    Malonb. 
7  And  the  ivill  dotes,  that  is  attributive  — ]  So  the  quarto.    The 
folio  reads — inclinable,  which  Mr.  Pope  fays  **  is  better." 

Malone* 
I  think  the  firft  reading  better;  the  ivill  dotes  that  attribmUs  or 
gives  the  qualities  *which  it  offers  i  that  firft  caufes  excellence,  and 
then  admires  it.    Johnson. 

*  Without  fome  image  of  the  aficded  wm/,]  We  (hould  read: 

the  a£[edkd's  merit. 

i.  e.  without  fome  mark  of  merit  in  the  thing  aflfc^ted. 

Warburton. 
The  prefent  reading  is  right.     The  will  affeHs  an  objed  for 
fome  fuppofed  merit,  which  He^or  fays  is  cenfurable,  unlefs  the 
merit  fo  offered  be  really  there.    Johnson. 

9 in  the  condoA  of  mj  nvilli]  u  c.  under  the  guidance  of 

my  will.    Malons« 
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Although  my  will  diftafte  what  it  eledfed^ 

The  wife  I  chofe  ?  there  can  be  no  evafion 

To  blench^  from  this,  and  to  Hand  firm  by  honour: 

We  turn  not  back  the  iilks  upon  the  merchant. 

When  we  have  foil'd  them;*  nor  the  remainder 

viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrefpedtive  fieve,' 
Becaufe  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  meet, 
Paris  fhould  do  fome  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
Your  breath  with  full  confent^  belly'd  his  fails  5 
The  feas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  fervice :  he  touched  the  ports  defir*d; 
And^  for  an  old  aunt,^  whom  the  Greeks  held  cap- 
tive. 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,   whofe  youth  and 
frefhnefs 

9 bUncb — ]  Sec  p.  220,  n.  6.    Stebvens. 

*  foil'd  tbem\]  So  reads  the  quarto.    The  folio: 

fpoil'd  them.    Johnson. 

^  unrefpeSi've  iicvc,]  That  is,  unto  a  commm  'voider.     Sieve 

is  in  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads : 

unrefpeSii^Vi  fame; 
for  which  the  fecond  folio  and  modern  editions  have  filently  printed : 
.^'^'^wirefpeSi've  place.     Johnson. 

I  am  yet  to  learn,  that  fie^e  was  ever  ufed  as  fynonymoos  to 
^voider.  The  corredion  in  the  fecond  folio,  may  therefore  be 
juflifiable.     St  e  evens. 

4  Your  breath  *with  full  confent — ]  Your  bfeaths  all  blowing 
together ;  your  unanimous  approbation.  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  21 1 «  n.  2. 
Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads — ofk\\\  confent.     Malokb. 

5  And,  for  an  old  aunt ^  Priam's  fiftcr,  Hedone,  whom  Hercules^ 
being  enraged  at  Priam's  breach  of  faith,  gave  to  Telamon^  who  by 
her  had  Ajax.     M  a  l o  n  e . 

This  circumftancc  alfo  is  found  in  Lydgate^  Book  11.  where 
Ffiam  fays: 

**  My  After  eke,  called  Exiona  . 

*«  Out  of  this  rcgyon  ye  have  laddc  away'*  &c. 

STEByENI. 
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Wrinkles  Apollo*s,  and  makes  pale  the  morning.* 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt ; 
Is  (he  worth  keeping  ?  why,  (he  is  a  pearl, 
Whofe  price  hath  launched  above  a  thoufand  fhips^ 
And  turn'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch,  'twas  wifdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  muft  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd — Go,  go,) 
If  you'll  confefs,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  muft  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands. 
And  cry'd — Inejlimable  !)  why  do  you  now 
The  ifliie  of  your  proper  wifdoms  rate ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did,' 
Beggar  the  eftimation  which  you  priz'd 
Richer  than  fea  and  land  ?  O  theft  moft  bafc ; 
That  we  have  ftolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep ! 
But,  thieves,*  unworthy  of  a  thing  fo  ftolen. 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  difgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 

Cas.  [^fVitbitt.']  Cry,  Trojans,  cry! 


^  fnakes  ^^\t  the  morm'ng.^    So  the  quarto.    The  fbllo  and 

modern  editors, 

makes  ^2L\t  the  msming,     Johnson.  * 

'^  Afid  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  dii^  If  I  aoderftand  this 
pafl*age,  the  meaning  is :  **  Why  do  you,  by  ccnfuriDg  the  deter- 
mination of  your  own  wifdoms,  degrade  Helen,  whom  fortune 
has  not  yet  dcprired  of  her  value,  or  aeainft  ^om,  as  the  wife 
of  Paris,  fortune  has  not  in  this  war  fo  declared,  as  to  make  as 
value  her  lefs  ?"    This  is  very  harih,  and  much  ftrained. 

Johnson. 

The  meaning,  I  bcKeve,  is :  **  Adl  with  more  incooftancy  and 
caprice  than  ever  did  fortune."    Henley. 

Fortune  was  never  fo  unjuft  and  mutable  as  to  rate  a  thing  on 
one  day  above  all  price,  and  on  the  next  to  fet  no  eftimation  what- 
foever  upon  it.  You  arc  now  going  to  do  what  fortune  never  did. 
Such,  I  think,  is  the  meaning.     Ma  lone. 

^  But,  thieves,']  Sir  T.  Haoraer  reads— ^i^  thieves—. 

Johnson. 

That  did  in  the  next  line  mej(X»— that  twhkh  did.    Malonb. 
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Pri.  What  noife?  what  Ihriek  is  this? 

Tro.  'Tis  our  mad  lifter,  I  do  know  her  voice. 
Cas.  [JVitbinJ^  Cry,  Trojans! 
Hect.  It  is  Caflandra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  ravingj* 

Cas.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  lend  me  ten  thoufand 
eyes. 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetick  tears. 
Hect.  Peace,  fitter,  peace. 

Cas.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled 
elders,* 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  can'ft  but  cry. 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mafs  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  pradlife  your  eyes  with  tears  ! 


9  Enter  CafTandra,  raving.^    This  circumftance  alfo  b  firom  the 
third  book  of  Lyd gate's  Auncient  Hiftorie  &c.  1555: 
"  This  was  the  noife  and  the pvtcous  cr}C 
"  OiCafandra  that  fo  drcdcfully 
••  She  gan  to  make  aboute  in  euery  ftretc 
**  Through  y*  towne"  &c.     Steevens. 

»  twrinkUd  elders,]  So  the  quarto.     Folio — ^wrinkled  cU^ 

Malonb. 
Elders y  the  erroneous  reading  of  the  quarto,  would  feem  to  have 
been  properly  correfted  in  the  copy  whence  the  firft  folio  was 
printed ;  but  it  is  a  rule  with  printers,  whenever  they  meet  with  a 
ilrangc  word  in  a  manufcript,  to  give  the  neareft  word  to  it  they 
are  ac(}uainted  with ;  a  liberty  wmch  hod  been  not  very  fparingly 
cxercifed  in  all  the  old  editions  of  our  author's  plays.  There 
cannot  be  a  qucflion  that  he  wrote : 

mld-a^e  aud  nxrinkUd  eld. 

So,  in  The  Mt  rrj  iVives  of  Wind/or  : 

"  The  fupcrftitious  idle-headed  e/d." 
Again,  in  Meajure  for  Meajure  : 

«*  Doth  beg  the  alms  of  palficd  cW    Ritson. 
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Troy  muft  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  ftand ; ' 
Our  fire-brand  brother/  Paris,  burns  us  all. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe  : 
Cry,  cry  I  Troy  burns,  or  elfe  let  Helen  go. 

[ExiL 

Hect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  thefe  high 
ftrains 
Of  divination  in  our  filler  work 
Some  touches  of  remorfe  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  difcourfe  of  reafon. 
Nor  fear  of  bad  fuccefs  in  a  bad  caufe. 
Can  qualify  the  fame  ? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Heftor, 

We  may  not  think  the  juftnefs  of  each  ad: 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  dejedl  the  courage  of  our  minds, 
Becaufe  Caffandra's  mad ;  her  brain-fick  raptures 
Cannot  difl:afl:e  ^  the  goodnefs  of  a  quarrel. 
Which  hath  our  feveral  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.*     For  my  private  part, 
1  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  fons  : 


'  Troy  muft  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  ft  and  \]  See  p.  22;,  n.  6, 
and  p.  23 1 ,  n.  9.  This  line  unavoidably  reminds  as  of  another  in 
the  lecond  book  of  the  Mtteid: 

"  Trojaque  nunc  ftares,  Priamique  arx  aha  maneres." 

Steevens. 

4  Our  firebrand  brother^  Hecuba,  when  pregnant  with  Paris, 
dreamed  (he  fhould  be  delivered  of  a  burning  torch: 

— ^— —  et  face  pr^gnaits 
Cijfeis  regina  Parin  creat, 
v^«^;V/ X.  705.     Steevens. 

5  diftafte — ]     Corrupt;  change  to  a  worfe  ftatc. 

Johnson. 
^  To  make  it  gracious,]  i.  e.  to  fet  it  off;  to  (how  it  to  advantage. 

So,  in  Marfton's  Malccnteniy  1 604 :  " he  is  moft  exquifite  &c. 

in  (leeking  of  (kinnes,  blu(hing  of  cheeks  &c.  that  ever  made  an 
ould  lady  gracious  by  torch-light."     Steeve NS. 

Vol.  XI.  U 
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And  Jove  forbid,  there  fhould  be  done  amongft  os 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakeft  ipleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain ! 

Par.  Elfe  might  the  world  convince  of  levity^ 

As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counfels : 
But  I  atteft  the  gods^  your  full  confent* 
Gave  wings  to  my  propenlion,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  fo  dire  a  projedl. 
For  what,  alas,  can  thefe  my  iingle  arms  ? 
What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour^ 
To  Hand  the  pufti  and  enmity  of  thofc 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?  Yet,  I  protcft. 
Were  I  alone  to  pafs  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  fhould  ne'er  retrad  what  he  hath  donc^ 
Nor  faint  in  the  purfuit. 

Pri.  Paris,  you  fpeak 

Like  one  befotted  on  your  fweet  delights : 
You  have  the  honey  flill,  but  thcfe  the  gall  % 
So  to  be  valiant,  is  no  praife  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propofe  not  merely  to  myfelf 
The  pleafures  fuch  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 
But  I  would  have  the  foil  of  her  fair  rape* 
Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
What  treafon  were  it  to  the  ranfack'd  queen^ 


1  convince  of  Ie*vjtj — ]     This  word,  which  our  anthor 

frequently  employs  in  the  obfolete  fenfe  of — to  o^er/ower,  fiMme^ 
feems  in  the  prcfent  inftance  to  fignify — coirviS,  -or  fubje^  to  the 
charge  of  levity.     Steevens. 

* your  full  confent  — ]  Your  unanimous  approbation.    See 

p.  2  86>  n.  4.     Malone. 

9  her  fair  rape—]     Rap<  in  our  author's  time  commonlv 

fignified  the  carrying  aiuay  of  a  female.     M alone. 

It  har.  always  borne  that,   as  one  of  its  fignifications ;  rmftmt 
heletiit  (without  any  idea  of  perfonal  violence)  being  cooftsuitlj 
rendered — the  rape  of  Helen.     St  s  £ v  s  n s* 
I 
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Difgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  (hame  to  me. 

Now  to  deliver  her  poffeflion  up, 

On  terms  of  bafe  compulfion  ?  Can  it  be. 

That  fo  degenerate  a  ftrain  as  this. 

Should  once  fet  footing  in  your  generous  bofoms? 

There's  not  the  meaneft  fpirit  on  our  party. 

Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  fword  to  draw. 

When  Helen  is  defended ;  nor  none  fo  noble, 

Whofe  life  were  ill  beftow'd,  or  death  unfam'd. 

Where  Helen  is  the  fubjeft :  then,  I  fay. 

Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well. 

The  world's  large  fpaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hect.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  faid 
well; 
And  on  the  caufe  and  queftion  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd,* — but  fuperficially ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Ariftotle*  thought 

*  hipve  gloz'd,]    So,  in  Spcnfcr's  Faerie  ^ueene.  Book  III, 

viii.  14: 

"  could  well  his  glozing  fpceches  frame." 

To  gloxet  in  this  inftance,  means  to  injinuate ;  hot  in  Shakfpeare, 
to  commenU     So,  in  King  Henry  V : 

««  Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjuftly  gloze 
'*  To  be  the  realm  of  France."    Stbevens. 

*  AriftotU — ]     Let  it  be  remembered  as  often  as  Shak- 

fpeare's  anachronifms  occur,  that  errors  in  computing  time  were 
very  frequent  in  thofe  ancient  romances  which  feem  to  have 
formed  the  greater  part  of  his  library.  I  may  add,  that  even 
claffick  authors  are  not  exempt  from  lach  miflakes.  In  the  fifth 
book  of  Statius's  Thebaid,  Amphiaraus  talks  of  the  fates  of  Nedor 
and  Priam,  neither  of  whom  died  till  long  after  him.  If  on  this 
occafion,  fomewhat  fhould  be  attributed  to  his  augural  profcflion, 
yet  if  he  could  fo  freely  mention,  nay,  even  quote  as  examples  to 
the  whole  army,  things  that  would  not  happen  till  the  next  age, 
they  mud  all  have  been  prophets  as  well  as  nimfelf,  or  they  could 
not  have  underflood  him. 

Heftor*8  mention  of  Ariftotle^  however  (during  our  ancient  pro- 
penfity  to  quote  the  authorities  of  the  learxied  on  every  occafion)  is 

u  2 
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Unfit  to  hear  moral  philofophy : 

The  reafons,  you  alledge,  do  more  conduce 

To  the  hot  paflion  of  diftemper'd  bloody 

Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 

'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  For  pleafure,  and  reViengc, 

Have  cars  more  deaf  than  adders  *  to  the  voice 

Of  any  true  decifion.     Nature  craves. 

All  dues  be  rendered  to  their  owners ;  Now 

What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity. 

Than  wife  is  to  the  hulband  ?  if  this  law 

Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection ; 

And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence* 

To  their  benumbed  w^ills,*  refift  the  fame ; 

There  is  a  law '  in  each  well-order'd  nation^ 

To  curb  thofe  raging  appetites  that  are 

Mod  difobedient  and  refradlory. 

If  Helen  then  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king,— 

As  it  is  known  flie  is, — theic  moral  laws 

Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  fpeak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  return'd :  Thus  to  perfift 

In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong. 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.    Heftor's  opinion 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth :  *  yet,  ne'crthelefs, 

not  more  abfurd  than  the  following  circumftancc  in  Tte  Dialoges  »f 
Creatures  M'jrahf^d,  bl.  1.  no  date,  (a  book  which  Shakfpeare  might 
have  fcen,)  where  we  find  God  Almighty  quoting  CatOm  See 
Dial.  IV.     St  E  E  V E N s. 

4  more  deaf  than  adders — ]     Scc  Vol.  X.  p.  97,  n.  4. 

Stervihs. 

f  i^i  partial  indulgerice — ]  i,  c.  thrcugb  partial  indulgence. 

M.  Ma»on. 

^ h^^iiumhed  ivills,'\     That   is,  inflexible,  immoveable*  no 

longer  obedient  to  fuperior  direftion.    Johnson. 

7  There  is  a  laiM — J  Wliat  the  law  does  in  ^\trf  nation  between 
individuals,  juftice  ought  to  do  between  nations.    Johnson. 

■  Is  this,  hi  luay  of  truth  ;]  Thongh  confidering  truth  ZfidLJmftkt 
in  this  queftion,  this  is  my  opinion  i  ytl  as  a  quelUon  of  honour. 
I  think  on  it  as  you*    Johnson. 
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My  fpritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

In  refolution  to  keep  Helen  ftill ; 

For  *tis  a  caufe  that  hath  no  mean  dependancc 

Upon  our  joint  and  feveral  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  ourdc- 
fign : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  afFedied 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  fpleens,' 
I  would  not  wifh  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  HeAor, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown ; 
A  fpur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whofe  prefent  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes. 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us :  * 
For,  I  prefume,  brave  He6lor  would  not  lofc 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory^ 
As  fmiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  adion^ 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue, 

Hect.  I  am  yours^ 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. — 
I  have  a  roilling  challenge  fent  amongft 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  ftrike  amazement  to  their  drowfy  fpirits : 
I  was  advertised,  their  great  general  flept, 
Whilft  emulation ^  in  the  army  crept; 
This,  I  prefume,  will  w^ke  him.  [^Exeunt. 

^  the  performance  of  our  heading  fplccnsy'\  The  execution  of 

fpite  and  refentment.     Johnsoic, 

*  -canonize  us ;]     The  hope  of  being  regifterd  as  a  faint ^ 

is  rather  out  of  its  place  at  fo  early  a  period,  as  this  of  the  Trojan 
war,     Stebvens. 

^  emulation — ]    That  is,  envy,  factious  contention. 

Johnson. 

Emulation  is  now  never  ofed  in  an  ill  fenfe;  but  Shakfpeare 
meant  to  employ  it  fo.     He  has  ufed  the  fame  with  more  propriety 
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SCENE      III. 

The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Achilles'  9>»/* 

Enter  Thersites. 

TiJER.  How  now,  Therfites  ?  what,  loft  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax 
carry  it  thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  O 
worthy  fatisfadlion !  'would,  it  were  othcrwilc; 
that  I  could  beat  him,  whilft  he  rail'd  at  me :  'Sfoot, 
ril  learn  to  conjure  and  raife  devils,  but  I'll  fee 
fome  iflue  of  my  fpiteful  execrations.  Then  there's 
Achilles, — a  rare  engineer/  If  Troy  be  not  taken 
till  thefe  two  undermine  it,  the  walls  will  ftand  till 
they  fall  of  themfclvcs.  O  thou  great  thunder- 
darter  of  Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art  Jove 
the  king  of  gods ;  and.  Mercury,  lofe  all  the  fcr- 
pentine  craft  of  thy  Caduceus;^  if  ye  take  not  that 
little  little  lefs-than-little  wit  from  them  that  they 
have  1  which  (hort-arm'd  ignorance  itfelf  knows  is 
fo  abundant  fcarce,  it  will  not  in  circumvention 
deliver  a  fly  from  a  fpider,  without  drawing  their 


in  a  former  fccne,  by  .iddlng  epiihets  that  afccrtain  its  meaning : 
"  — —  fo  every  ftep, 
«'  Exampled  by  the  iirft  pace  that  is  fick 
"  Of  his  fupt-rior,  grows  to  an  c/r^jhus  fever 
"  Of  pair  and  bloodUJs  emulathu, "     M  a  L  o  N  E . 

4  a  rare  engineer, '\    The  old  copies  have — tng'mer^  which 

was  the  old  fpelli ng  of  engineer.      So  truncheoner^  f  toner ,  mmiimerp 
/oN/:eUr,  S:c.     Ma  Lome. 

$  /Zv  ferpentine  cra/f  of  thy  Caduceus;]     The  wand  of 

Mercury   is   wreathed    with  Jerpenu.      8o   Martial^    Lib,    VII. 
Epig.  Ixxiv ; 

CylUnei  ccelique  decus  !  facunde  mvnfttr^ 

Jurea  cut  torto  virga  dracoiiC  viret.     Steevens. 
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mafly  irons/  and  cutting  the  web.  After  this,  the 
vengeance  on  the  whole  camp!  or,  rather,  the 
bone-ache ! '  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curfe  depen- 
dant on  thofe  that  war  for  a  placket.*  I  have  faid 
my  prayens ;  and  devil,  envy,  fay  Amen.  What, 
ho !  my  lord  Achilles  ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 

Patr,  Who's  there?  Therfites?  Good  Therfites, 
come  in  and  rail. 

Ther>  If  I  could  have  remember'd  agilt  counter- 
feit, thou  would'ft  not  have  flipp'd  out  of  my  con- 
templation :  ^  but  it  is  no  matter ;  Thyfclf  upon 

6  *without  dramjtKg  their  majjy  irons ^     That  is,    fwithout 

drawing  their  /words  to  cut  the  lueh.  They  ulc  no  means  but  thofc 
ofvic^ncc.     Johnson. 

Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads — the  mafly  irons.  In  the 
late  editions  iron  has  been  fubftituted  for  irons,  the  word  found  in 
the  old  copies,  and  certainly  the  true  reading.  So,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

**  Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruifine  irons  of  wrath, 
*'  That  they  may  crulh  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
•*  The  ufurping  helmets  of  our  adverfaries."    Ma  lone. 
Bruijif!^  irons  in  this  quotation,  as  Mr.  Henley  has  well  obferved 
in  loco,  lignify — maces,   weapons   formerly  ufcd  by  our  Englifh 
cavalry.     See  Grofe  on  Ancient  Armour,  p.  53.  .  Ste evens. 

'^  the  bone^ache  /J  In  the  quarto, — the  Neapolitan  bone-ache, 

Johnson. 

•  that  ^2x  for  a  placket.]     On  this  occafion  Horace  muft 

be  our  expofitor : 

fuit  ante  HeUnam  **♦*••  teterrima  belli 
Cat^a. 
Sat.  Lib.  I.  iii.  107.     Steevens. 

In  mine  opinion,  this  remark  ealumineth  not  the  Englifh  reader. 
See  mine  handling  of  the  fame  fubjed  in  the  {^ay  of  King  Lear, 
Aa  III.  fc.  iv.  Vol.  XIV.     Amner. 

^  If  I  could  have  remember  da  gilt  counterfeit,  thou  fwouWft  not 
have  Aipp'd  out  of  my  contem^ion :]  Here  is  1  plain  alluflon  to  the 
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thyfelf !  The  common  curie  of  mankind,  folly  and 
ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue !  heaven  blcfs 
thee  from  a  tutor,  and  difcipline  come  not  near 
thee !  Let  thy  blood  be  thy  dircdlion  *  till  thy  death ! 
then  if  (lie,  that  lays  thee  out,  fays — thou  art  a  fair 
corfe,  rU  be  fworn  and  fworn  upon*t,  (he  never 
fhrouded  any  but  lazars.  Amen.  Where's  Achilles? 

Patr.  What,  art  thou  devout  ?  waft  thou  in 
prayer  ? 

TiiER.  Ay  ;  The  heavens  hear  me  1 

Enter  Achilles. 

AcHiL.  Who's  there  ? 

Patr.  Therfitcs,  my  lord. 

AauL.  Where,  where  ? — Art  thou  come  ?  Why, 
my  chccfe,  my  digcftion,  why  haft  thou  not  ferv'd 
thyfelf  in  to  my  table  fo  many  meals  ?  Come ; 
what's  Agamemnon  ? 

Ther.  Thy  commander,  Achilles; — Then  tell 
mc,  Patroclus,  what's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Therfites ;  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what's  thyfelf? 

Tiier.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus;  Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  may'ft  tell,  that  know'ft. 

counterfeit  piece  of  money  called  a  J/i/>,  which  occurs  again  ia 
fto':t(o  {inJ  Juliet,  Ad  II.  fc.  iv.  and  which  has  been  happily  il- 
hilhatcd  in  a  note  on  that  palTa^c.  There  is  the  fame  allunoa  in 
Ejiry  Man  in  his  Humour,  ACt  II.  fc.  w      Wh  ALLEY. 

^  Let  thy  blood  he  thy  dheiii'in — ]  Thy  ^/^^  means,  thy  paflions; 
thy  natural  propenlitics.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  162,  n.  8.     VIalonb. 

So,  in  The  Y'jrkjhirc  Tvayidy:  **  for  'tis  our  ^/W  to  lovc 

what  we  arc  foriidden."  This  word  has  the  iamc  fenfe  in  Timem 
ef  Athens  and  Cy  mhdine,     S l  K  £  V  £  N  s. 
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AcHit.  O,  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I'll  decline  the  whole  queftion.'  Aga- 
memnon commands  Achilles ;  Achilles  is  my  lord ; 
I  am  Patroclus*  knower;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool/ 

PArR.  You  rafcal  I 

Ther.  Peace,  fool ;  I  have  not  done. 

AcHiL.  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Ther- 
lites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a  fool; 
Therfites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforefaid,  Patroclus  is 
a  fool. 

AcHiL.  Derive  this  j  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is- a  fool  to  offer  to  com- 
mand Achilles  ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded 
of  Agamemnon ;  Therfites  is  a  fool,  to  ferve  fuch 
a  fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  pofitive.* 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther.  M^ke  that  demand  of  the  proven^— rit 
fufRces  me,  thou  art.    Look  you,  who  comes  here  ? 


^  decline  the  ivho/e  queftion.^  Deduce  the  queftion  from  the 

firft  cafe  to  the  laft.     Johnson. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  631,  n.  7.    Malone. 

4 Patroclus  is  a  fooL^    The  four  pcxt  fpcechcs  arc  not  in 

the  quarto.     Johnson. 

^  a  fool  pofitive.]  The  poet  is  ftill  thinking  of  his  gram- 
roar;  the  fir^  degree  of  companfon  being  here  in  his  thoughts. 

Malons. 

^  of  the  proverj]  So  the  quarto.     Johnson. 

The  folio  profanely  reads, — to  thy  creator.     St e evens. 

There  feems  to  be  a  profane  allufion  in  the  laft  fpcech  but  one 
fpoken  by  Therfites.    Malone. 
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Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses^  Nestor^  Diom£D£s» 

and  AjAX. 

AciuL.  Patroclus,  PlI  fpeak  with  nobodjr: — 
Come  in  with  me,  Thcrfites.  f  JEjf/V. 

TiiER.  Here  is  fuch  patchery,  fuch  juggling, 
and  fuch  knavery !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cuckoldp 
and  a  whore;  A  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  fac« 
tions,'  and  bleed  to  death  upon.  Now  the  dry 
f^rpigo  on  the  fubjeft !  ^  and  war,  and  lechery,  coo* 
found  all !  \^Exit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent;  but  ill-difpos'd,    my 

lord. 
Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him,  that  wc  are  here. 
He  ftient  our  meflcngers ;  ^  and  we  lay  by 


'  to  draiu  emulous  facihnt,']    i.  e.  envious,  contendiiiig 

fad^ions.     Sec  p.  293,  n.  3.     Ma  lone. 

Why  not  r/z/fl/ fadions,  fadlions  jealous  of  each  other? 

Stebvems. 
■  AVw  the  dry  ferpigo  l^c,^  This  is  added  in  the  folio* 

Johnson. 
The  ferpigo  is  a  kind  of  tetter.     The  term  has  already  occurred 
in  Meaftire  for  Meafnrt.     S T  E  E  v  e  N  s. 

9  He  (hent  our  mej/engers \]  i.  c.  rebuked>  rated. 

Warburton, 
This  word  is  ufed  in  common  by  all  our  ancient  writers*     So, 
in  Spcnfer's  Faery  ^eetty  Book  IV.  ch.  vi : 

"  Yet  for  no  bidding,  not  for  hting  fJIfent^ 
**  Would  he  rcftrained  be  from  his  attendement." 
Again,  ibid : 

**  He  for  fuch  bafenefs  ihamefuUy  him  Jbent.** 

Stbevens. 

The  quarto  reads— ;/5i/^ ;  the  folio— ^»/.    The  correAion  was 

made  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Sir  T.  Hanmcr  reads — lie  fens  us  mt^ 

fengers.    I  have  great  doubts  concerning  the  emendation    novr 
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Our  appertainments,  vifiting  of  him : 
Let  him  be  told  fo ;  left,  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  queftion  of  our  place. 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  (hall  fay  fo  to  him. 

lExit. 
Ulyss.  We  faw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent; 
He  is  not  fick. 

Ay  AX.  Yes,  lion-fick,  fick  of  proud  heart :  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man; 
but,  by  my  head,  'tis  pride :  But  why,  why  ?  let 
him  fhow  us  a  caufe.— A  word,  my  lord. 

[Takes  Agam£MNON  ujide. 

Nest.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him? 

Uirss,  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nest.  Who?  Therfites? 

Uirss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have 
loft  his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No  ;  you  fee,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has 
his  argument ;  Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better ;  their  fradtion  is  more  our 
wifh,  than  their  fadion  :  But  it  was  a  ftrong  com* 
pofure,*  a  fool  could  difunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amity,  that  wifdom  knits  not,  folly 
may  eafily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

adopted,  though  I  have  nothing^  fatis&dtoiy  to  propofe.  Thoueh 
fent  might  cafily  have  been  mifpriTited  ioTfient^  now  coM  fate  (the 
reading  of  the  original  copy)  ^xAJhent  have  been  confounded  ? 

Malomb. 
*  —  compo/ure,']   So  reads  the  quarto  very  properly ;  but  the 
folio,   which  the  moderns  have  followed,  has,   ii  ijms  a  ftrong 
coanfeL    Johnson. 
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Reenter  Patroclus. 

JVjfc^r.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Uirss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,*  but  none  for 
courtefy:  his  legs  are  legs  for  neceffity,  not  for 
flexure. 

Patr.  Achilles  bids  mc  fay — he  is  much  foriy. 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  fport  and  pleafure 
Did  move  your  greatnefs,  and  this  noble  ftate/ 
To  call  upon  him ;  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other. 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digeftion  fake. 
An  after-dinner's  breath.* 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus ; — 


'  The  elephant  hath  joints^  ^c.]    So,  in  AlPs  Loft  fy  Luft^  1633 : 

"  Is  (he  pliant? 

**  Stubborn  as  an  clephanfs  kg,  no  betiding  in  her.'* 
AgaiHj  in  All  Fools ^  1 605  : 

"  I  hope  you  are  no  elephaprt,  you  Yolvc  joints.'* 
In   Thf  Dialogues  cf  Creatures  Moralyfedy  &C,  bl.    1.   is  mention 
of  **  the  olif[pvonte  that  boiv\th  not  the  kneys  \*  a  curious  fpecimea 
of  our  early  Natural  Hiftory.     Steevens. 

^ noble  ft  ate  ^    Pcrfun  of  high  dignity;   fpoken  of  Aga« 

memnon.     Johnson. 

Noble  ftate  rallier  meaas  tkeftately  train  of  attending  nobles  ^whrnt 
ymt  bring  ivith  ycn»  Patroclus  had  already  addrcffed  Agamemnoa 
by  the  title  of  **  your  grcatncfs."    Steevens. 

State  was  formerly  applied  to  a  iinglc  pcrfon.  So,  in  Wits,  Fits^ 
and  Fancies  J  1 61 4:  **  1  he  archbiftiop  of  Grenada  faying  10  the 
archbifhop  of  Toledo,  that  he  much  marvelled,  he  being  fo  greai 
2i ftate,  would  vifit  hofpitals — ." 

Again,  in  Harrington's  Tranflation  oi  Arifto,  1591  : 
•*  The  Greek  demands  her,  whither  fliC  was  going, 
"  And  which  of  thefe  two  great  eftates  her  keeps." 

Yet  Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  appears  to  mc  to  agree  better 
with  the  context  here.     Ma  lone. 

^  breathJ\     Breath,  in  the  prefcnt  inftancc,  ftands  for—* 

breathing,  i.  c.  exercife.    So,  in  Hamlet :  ** it  is  the  breeiibiir^ 

time  of  day  witli  mc. "    Steevens. 
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Wc  afe  too  well  acquainted  with  thefe  anfwers : 
But  his  evafion,  wing'd  thus  fwift  with  fcorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehenfions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath ;  and  much  the  reafon 
Why  we  afcribe  it  to  him :  yet  all  his  virtues,— 
Not  virtuoufly  on  his  own  part  beheld, — 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lofe  their  glofs ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholefome  di(h. 
Are  like  to  rot  untafted.     Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  to  fpeak  with  him :  And  you  (hall  not  fin. 
If  you  do  fay — we  think  him  over-proud. 
And  under-honeft ;  in  felf-aflumption  greater. 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgement;^  and  worthier  than 

himfelf 
Here  tend  the  favage  ftrangenefs '  he  puts  on ; 
Difguife  the  holy  ftrength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite*  in  an  obferving  kind' 
His  humorous  predominance;  yea,  watch 
His  pettifli  lunes,*  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 

*  Than  in  the  note  &c.]     Sorely  the  two  unncceffary  words — m 
ihe,  which  fpoil  the  metre,  (hould  be  omitted.     Ste evens. 

'^  tend /^^'/w/tf^^  ftrangenefs — ]  i.e.  (hynefs,  diftant  be- 
haviour.    So,  in  F'emis  and  Adonis  : 

"  Meafure  my  ftrangenefs  with  my  unripe  years.'* 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  I'll  prove  more  true, 

"  Than  thofe  that  have  more  cunning  to  he  ft  range.** 
To  tend  is  to  attend  upon.      M  A  L  o  n  e  . 

*  underwrite — ]    To /ui/criSe,  in  Shakfpeare,  is  to  oBej. 

Johnson-. 
So,  in  King  Lear :  **  You  owe  me  no  fuhftription, "  Steevens. 
9  in  an  obferving  kind — ]  i.  e.  in  a  mode  religioofly  at- 

tentive.    So,  in  A  Mid/ummer  Night* s  Dream  : 

"  To  do  ob/ervance  to  a  mom  of  May."     Steevens. 

*  His  pettiflj  luneSfl  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^  Hanmcr's  emendation  of  his 
pettifh  lines.    The  old  quarto  reads : 

His  cour/e  and  time. 
This  fpeech  is  unButhfully  printed  in  modern  editions. 

JOHNSOK. 
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The  palTage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  aSdon 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go,  tell  him  this ;  and  add^ 
That,  if  he  overhold  his  price  fo  much^ 
We'll  none  of  him ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  adtion  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war : 
A  ftirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give  * 
Before  a  fleeping  giant : — Tell  him  fo. 

Patr.  I  (hall ;  and  bring  his  anfwer  preiently. 

[Exif. 

Agam.  In  fccond  voice  we'll  not  be  fatisfied^ 
We  come  to  fpeak  with  him. — Ulyffes,  enter.* 

[Exit  Ulysses. 
A  J  AX,  What  is  he  more  than  another? 
Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 
A  J  AX.  Is  he  fo  much  ?  Do  you  not  thinks  he 
thinks  himfclf  a  better  man  than  I  am? 
Agam.  No  queftion. 

AjAX.  Will  you  fubfcribe  his  thought,  and  (ay- 
he  is? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax;  you  arc  as  ftrong,  as 

The  quarto  reads  : 

His  courfe  and  time,  bis  ebbs  andjloivs,  and  if 
Tbe  pajjagc  and  ivhoU  ilream  of  his  commenceoient 

Rode  on  his  tide. 

////  [bis  commencement]  was  probably  mifprinted  for  tbis^  as  it 
is  in  a  lubfequent  paflagc  in  this  fcenc  iii  the  quarto  copy : 
"  And  how  his  filencc  drinks  up  bis  applaufe." 

Malokb. 

'  allowance  ^ruf — ]  Aliywana  is  affrobatkn.    So,  in  Ki^iw 

Lear : 


if  your  fv.ect  fway 


**  ^//i?w  obedience."     St e evens. 

* enter.^    Old  copies,  regardlcfs  of  metre,— enter ,/mv« 

Stbbvcks. 
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valiant,  as  wife,  no  Icfs  noble,  much  more  gentle, 
and  altogether  more  tradable. 

AjAx.  Why  ihould  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  doth 
pride  grow  ?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  your 
virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud,  eats  up  him- 
felf :  pride  is  his  own  glafs,  his  own  trumpet,  his 
own  chronicle;  and  whatever  praifes  itfelf  but  in 
the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praife.^ 

Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  hate  the  en- 
gendering of  toads/ 

Nest.  And  yet  he  loves  himfelf :  Is  it  not  ftrange? 

[Afide. 

Re-enter  Ulysses. 

Ultss.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 
Agam.  What's  his  excufe? 

Ulyss.  He  doth  rely  on  none ; 

But  carries  on  the  ftream  of  his  difpofe. 
Without  obfervance  or  refped:  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  felf-admiflion. 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  requeft, 
Untent  his  perfon,  and  fhare  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyss.   Things  fmall  as  nothing,   for  requeft*$ 
fake  only, 

5  ^whatever  praifes  itfelf  hut  m  the  deed,  de^uottrt  the  deed  im 

tbtpraife."]     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  power,  unto  itfelf  moft  commendable, 

**  Hath  not  a  tomb  fo  evident  as  a  chair 

"  To  extol  what  it  hath  done.'*    Malone. 

^  ■  -  the  engendering  of  toads,']  Whoever  wifhcs  to  comprehend 
the  whole  force  of  this  allufion,  may  confult  the  late  Dr.  Gold- 
fmith's  Hiftoty  of  the  World,  and  animated  Nature,  Vol.  VII. 
p.  92 — 93.     Stbbvbns,  . 
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He  makes  important :  PofTefs'd  he  is  with  greatncfi  ; 
And  (peaks  not  to  himfelf,  but  with  a  priSe 
That  quarrels  at  felf-brcath :  imagin'd  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  fuch  fwoln  and  hot  difcouiie. 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  adlive  parts^ 
Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages^^ 
And  batters  down  himfelf:  What  (hould  I  lay? 
He  is  fo  plaguy  proud,**  that  the  death  tokens  of  it* 
Cry — No  recovery. 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
•Tis  faid,  he  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led. 
At  your  requeft,  a  little  from  himfelf. 

Ulyss.  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  fo! 
Weil  confccratc  the  fteps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles  :  Shall  the  proud  lord. 
That  bafles  his  arrogance  with  his  own  feam  ;• 

'  Kingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotioM  ragfs,^  So,  in  Julius  C^ar: 
••  The  genius  and  the  mortal  inllruments 
"  Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  flatc  of  man, 
"  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  fuffers  then 
"  The  nature  of  an  infurre^tion."    Malone. 

•  He  isfo  plaguy  proud,  &x.]  I  cannot  help  regarding  the  vulvar 
epithet — plaguy,  which  extends  the  \  erfe  beyond  its  proper  length, 
as  the  wretched  interpolation  of  fome  foolifh  player.    St e evens. 

9 the  death-tokens  of  it  — ]    Alluding  to  the  decifive  (pots 

appearing  on  thofe  infeded  by  the  plague,    oo,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  VaUntinian: 

'•  Now,  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 
"  Are  mere  fore-runners  of  their  ends."  Steevens« 
Dr.  Hodges,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Plague,  fays :  ••  Spots  of  a 
dark  com}^1exion,  ufually  called  tokens,  and  looked  on  as  the  pledget 
or  forcwarnings  of  death,  are  minute  and  diftind  blails,  which  have 
their  origin;^.!  frmi  within,  and  rife  up  with  a  little  pyramidal 
protubcranc  c,  the  j)clHknfial  jwifon  chiefly  collected  at  their  bafes^ 
tainting  the  nci|»libi)uring  parts,  and  reaching  to  the  furfacc," 

Reed. 

*  '*Uh  hii  oiv?!  fcamjj  Swine-feam,  in  the  North,  is  h§g*pm, 

lard.     RiTioN. 
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And  never  fufFers  matter  of  the  world 

Enter  his  thoughts, — favc  fuch  as  do  revolve 

And  ruminate  nimfelf, — Ihall  he  be  worfhipp'd 

Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 

No,  this  thrice-worthy  and  right-valiant  lord 

Mufl  not  fo  dale  his  palm,  nobly  acquired ; 

Nor,  by  my  will,  aflubjugate  his  merit. 

As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is. 

By  going  to  Achilles  : 

That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride ; ' 

And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  burns 

With  entertaining  great  Hyperion/ 

This  lord  go  to  him !  Jupiter  forbid ; 

And  fay  in  thunder — AcbilleSy  go  to  him. 

Nest.  O,  this  is  well ;  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

Dio.  And  how  his  filence  drinks  up  this  applaufe ! 

[Aftde. 
AjAX.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  arm'd  fift  I'll 
pafh  him 
Over  the  face.* 


Sec  Sherwood's  Englilh  and  French  Dldionary^  folio,  1650. 

Malons. 
^  That  nuere  to  enlard  &c.]     This  is  only  the  well-known  pro- 
verb— Grea/e  a  fat  /oiu  &c.  in  a  more  ftately  drefs.     Stebvbns. 

4  .  to  Cancer,  ivben  he  burns 

JVith  entertaining  great  Hyperion.]     Cancer  is  the  Crab^  a  figa 
in  the  zodiac. 

The  fame  thought  is  more  clearly  exprefled  by  Thomfon,  whofe 
words,  on  this  occafion,  are  a  fufficient  illuftration  of  our  author's : 
•*  And  Cancer  reddens  with  thefolar  blaxe"    Steevenj. 

5  77/  paih  him 

O'ver  the  face  A    i.  e.  ftrike  him  with  violence*    So,  in  ne 
Virgin  Martyr y  by  Maflinger,  1623  : 

•'  when  the  batt'ring  ram 

**  Were  fetching  his  career  backward,  toft^ 
•*  Me  with  his  horns  to  pieces." 

Vol.  XI.  X 
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Agam.  O,  no,  you  Ihall  not  go* 

Ajjx.  An  he  be  proud  with  mc,  Pll  phcczc  his 
pride :  ^ 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ulyss.  Not  for  the  worth'  that  hangs  upon  our 
quarrel. 

A  J  AX.  A  paltry,  infolent  fellow, 

Nest.  How  he  defcribes 

Himfelf!  ^AJide. 

A  J  AX.      Can  he  not  be  fociable  ? 

Ulyss.  The  raven 

Chides  blacknefs.  lAJide. 

AjAX.  I  ^viIl  let  his  humours  blood." 

Again,  in  Churchyard's  ChrdLngey  1596,  p-  Qi  5  **  the  pot 

which  eoeth  often  to  the  water  comes  home  with  a  knock,  or  at 
length  IS  pajhed  all  to  pieces  / '    Reed. 

^  phcczc  his  pride  :'\  To  phtezjt  is  to  comh  or  airry. 

JOHMSOir. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  expl':ined  the  word  Feaze,  as  Dr.  Johnibn  does, 
to  mean  the  untwilliiig  or  unravelline  a  knotted  Ikain  of  filk  or 
thread.  I  recollect  no  authority  for  this  ufe  of  it.  Tofeize  is  to 
drive  away ;  and  tW  cxpreffion — rilfeizt  his  pride^  may  fignify, 
I'll  humble  or  low^r  his  pride.    Sec  VoU  VI.  p.  385,  n.  2. 

Whallst. 

To  comb  or  curry ,  undoubtedly  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  here. 
Kerfey  in  his  Dictionary,  1708,  fays  that  it  is  a  fea-term,  and 
that  It  iignifies,  to  fcparate  a  cable  by  untwifting  the  ends;  and 
Dr.  johnfon  gives  a  fimilar  account  of  its  original  meaning.  [See 
the  reference  nt  the  end  of  the  foregoing  note.]  But  whatever  may 
ha/c  '>c-:ii  the  origin  of  the  ex premon,  it  undoubtedly  fignified  in 
our  author's  time' to  beat,  knock,  ftrike,  or  whip.  Cole  in  his 
Latin  DidL  1679,  renders  il^  flagellart^^Lirgis  c^dere^  as  he  does 
to  feagty  of  which  the  modern  fdiool-boy  term,  to  fag^  b  a  cor- 
ruption.    Ma  LONE. 

7  Not  for  the  nvorth — ]   Not  for  the  value  of  all  for  which  we 

arc  fighting.     JoH  n bo n . 

^  /  ifjil!  let  his  humours  blood.]  In  the  year  1 600  acolledUoD  oi 
Epigrams  and  Satire^  was  publiii'icd  with  thb  quaint  title:  ^%t 
Uiting  of  humours  b/oodin  the  hcad-vaiue.     Ma  lone. 
I 
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Agjm.  He'll  be  phyfician,'  that  fhould  be  the 
patient.  \^Afide. 

A  J  AX.  An  all  men 

Were  o'my  minder 

Ulys^  Wit  would  be  out  of  fafhion. 

[Afide. 
Ay  AX.  He  fhould  not  bear  it  fo. 
He  fhould  eat  fwords  firfl :  Shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Nest.  An  'twould,  you'd  carrj^  half.         \^Afide. 

Uirss.  He'd  have  ten  fharcs- 

[AJidf. 

AjAX.  I'll  knead  him,  I  will  make  him  fup- 
ple : 

Nest.  He's  not  yet  thorough  warm :  force  him 
with  praifes :  * 
Pour  in,  pour  in;  his  ambition  is  dry.         \^Aftd^. 


9  Hellhe  phyfician^    Old  copies— ^£^  phyficiaa.    Stbbvens, 

*  r II  knead  him^  &c.l     Old  copy : 

Ajax,  ril  knead  himy  I'll  make  him  fupple,    he's  not  yet 
thorough  warm. 

Ncft.  force  him  nuith  praifes :  &c. 

The  latter  part  of  Ajax's  fpeech  is  certainly  got  out  of  place,  and 
ought  to  be  afligned  to  Neftor,  as  I  have  ventured  to  tranfpofe  it. 
Ajax  is  feeding  on  his  vanity,  and  boafting  what  he  will  do  to 
Achilles ;  he'll  pa(h  him  o'er  the  face,  he'll  make  him  eat  fwords, 
he'll  knead  him,  he'll  fupple  him,  &c.  Neftor  and  UlyiTes  dily 
labour  to  keep  him  up  in  this  vein;  and  to  this  end- Neftor  craftily 
hints  that  Ajax  is  not  warm  yet,  but  muft  be  crammed  with  more 
flattery.    Theobald. 

Neftor  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  who,  fpeaking 
of  a  metaphy  fical  Scotch  writer,  faid,  that  he  thought  there  was 
"as  much  charity  in  helping  a  man  down  bill  as  up  hill,  if  his 
tendency  be  downwards."  See  Bofwell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  third 
edit.  p.  245.    Malonb. 

force  him — ]  i.  e.  ftuffhim.    Farcir,  Fr..  So  again,  in  this 

play:  «« maliccy^rr^^  with  wit."     Stbbvbns. 
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Ulyss.  My  lord^  you  feed  too  much  on  this  diC- 
like.  [To  Agamemnon. 

NEsr.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  fo. 

Dio.  You  mull  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Why,  'tis  this  naming  of  him  docs  him 
harm. 
Here  is  a  man — But  'tis  before  his  face ; 
I  will  be  filent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  fhould  you  fo  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,^  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

A  J  AX.  A  whorefon  dog,  that  fhall  palter*  thus 
with  us ! 
J  would,  he  w  ere  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice 

Were  it  in  Ajax  now 

Ulyss.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Djo.  Or  covetous  of  praife  ? 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  furly  borne? 

Dio.  Or  ftrange,  or  felf-affedled  ? 

Ulyss ^  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of 
fweet  compofure  $ 


'  Htr  is  not  emulous^]     Emulous  is  here  nied  in  an  ill  fenle,  fiir 

enfvioui.    See  p.  298,  n.  7.    Malone. 

Emulous,  in  this  inftance,  and  perhaps  in  fome  othen,  may  wdl 
enough  be  fuppofed  to  {igaify'^jea/ous  of  higher  authority. 

Steevkhs. 

4  thatjhall  palter — ]    That  fhall  juggle  with  us,  or  fly 

from  his  engagements.     So,  in  Julius  Cafar: 
**  — —  what  other  band 

"  Than  fccret  Romans,  who  have  fpoke  the  word, 
•«  And  will  not  palter t"    Malone. 
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Praife  him  that  got  thee,  (he  that  gave  thee  fuck:^ 

Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 

Thrice-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition :  ^ 

But  he  that  difciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight. 

Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 

And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour. 

Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield ' 

To  finewy  Ajax.     Til  not  praife  thy  wifdom. 

Which,  like  a  bourn,*  a  pale,  a  fliore,  confines 

Thy  fpacious  and  dilated  parts :  Here's  Neftor,-^ 

Inftruded  by  the  antiquary  times. 

He  muft,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wife ; — 

But  pardon,  father  Neftor,  were  your  days 

As  green  as  Ajax',  and  your  brain  fo  tempered. 

You  fhould  not  have  the  eminence  of  him. 

But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Nest.  Ay,  my  good  fon.^ 


5  J^e  that  gave  thee  fuck:\    This  is  from  St.  Luke,  xi.  27  : 

'*  BlelTcd  is  the  womb  that  bare  tnee«  and  the  paps  that  thou  haft 
fucked."     Ste  EVENS. 

^'  beyond  all  erudition  :'\      Thus  the  folio.     The  quartos^ 

erroneoufly  : 

■  hejond all  thy  erudition.     Stpevens. 

'  Bull-hearing  Milo  his  addition  j'/VA/ — ]  i.  e.  yield  his  titles,  his 
celebrity  for  ftrength.  Addition^  in  legal  language,  is  the  title 
given  to  each  party,  (hewing  his  degree,  occupation,  &c.  as  efquire^ 
gentleman,  yeoman,  merchant,"  Scq, 

Our  author  here,  as  ufual,  pays  no  regard  to  chronology.  Milo 
of  Croton  lived  long  after  the  Trojan  war.     Ma  lone. 

^  //i<f  fl  bourn,]     A  bourn  is  a  boundary,  and  fometimes 

a  rivulet  dividing  one  place  from  another.     So,  in  King  Lear, 
Aaill.  fc.  vi: 

•'  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bcfly,  to  me." 
Sec  note  on  this  paflage.     Steevens. 

V  Ajax,   Shall  I  call  you  fnihcr? 
'  Neil.  Ay,  my  good/on.'\    In  the  folio  and  in  the  modern  editions 
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Dio.  Be  ruPd  by  hiin»  lord  Ajair. 

Ulyss.    There  is  no  tarrying  here;    the   hart 
Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.     Pleafe  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  ftate  of  war ; 
Frefh  kings  are  come  to  Troy :  *  To-mornyVy 
We  mud  with  all  our  main  of  power  ftand  hH : 
And  here's  a  lord, — come  knights  from  call  to 

weft. 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  fhall  cope  the  bcft, 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.     Let  Achilles  fleep : 
Light  boats  fail  fwift,  though  greater  hulks  draw 
deep.'  [Exeunt. 

Ajax  defires  to  give  the  title  o^  father  to  Ulyfles ;  in  the  qutrto* 
more  naturally,  to  Ncftor.     Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  had  a  cuftom  prevalent  aboot  his  own  time,  in  hit 
thoughts.     Ben  Jonfon  had  many  who  called  them&lves  hiB',^Kr. 

Stbevevs. 
-  Frrjh  kings  are  cone  to  Troy  :  &€.]     We  might  complete  tlus 
imperfed  verfe  by  reading : 

Frejh  kings  are  come  to  fuccour  Troj  :  &c» 
So,  Spenfer : 

"  To/uccour  the  weak  ftate  of  fad  afflifted  Troy." 

Stbbvens. 

'  dranv  deep,']     So,  in  the  Prologue  to  this  play :  **  — the 

dtep-iranuiug  barks. "     Steevens. 
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ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 

Troy.     A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Panda R us  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend !  you !  pray  you,  a  word  :  Do  not 
you  follow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  fir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean? 

Serf.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman  5  I 
muft  needs  praife  him. 

Serf.  The  lord  be  praifed ! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Serf.  'Faith,  fir,  fuperficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better ;  I  am  the  lord 
Pandarus. 

Serf.  I  hope,  I  fhall  know  your  honour  betten* 

Pan.  I  do  defire  it. 

Serf.  You  are  in  the  Hate  of  grace. 

[Mufick  within. 
Pan.  Grace !  not  fo,  friend ;  honour  and  lord- 
fliip  are  my  titles : — What  mufick  is  this  ? 

4  /  hopiy  IJhall  know  your  honour  better.]  The  fcrvant  means 
to  quibble.  He  hopes  that  Pandarus  will  become  a  better  man 
than  he  b  at  prefent.  In  his  next  fpcech  he  choofes  to  underftand 
Pandarus  as  if  he  had  faid  he  wiihed  to  ^row  better,  and  hence 
the  fervant  affirms  that  he  is  in  the  ftate  ot  grace.  The  fecond  of 
thefe  fpeeches  has  been  pointed  in  the  late  editions,  as  if  he  ha4 
alked^  of  what  rank  Pandarus  was.     Ma  lone. 
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Serf.  I  do  but  partly  know^  lir ;  it  is  mufick  in 
parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  muficians  ? 

Serf.  Wholly,  fir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serf.  To  the  hearers,  fir. 

Pan.  At  whofe  pleafure,  friend  ? 

Serf.  At  mine,  fir,  and  theirs  that  love  mu- 
fick. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 
Serf.  Who  fhall  I  command,  fir? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  underftand  not  one  another;  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning:  At 
whofe  requeft  do  thefe  men  play  ? 

Serf.  That*s  to't,  indeed,  fir:  Marry,  fir,  at 
the  requeft  of  Paris  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  pcr- 
fon;  with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood 
of  beauty,  love's  invifible  foul,'—— 

Pan.  Who,  my  coufin  Creflida  ? 
Serf.  No,  fir,  Helen;  Could  you  not  find  out 
that  by  her  attributes  ? 

Pan.  It  fhould  fccm,  fellow,  that  thou  haft  not 
fecn  the  lady  Creflida.  I  come  to  fpcak  with  Paris 
from  the  prince  Troilus :  I  will  make  a  compli- 
mcntal  aflJault  upon  him,  for  my  bufinefs  feeths. 

Serf.  Sodden  bufinefs !  there's  a  ftew'd  phrafc,* 
indeed ! 

'  —/(Txr'i  invifible /W,]  may  mean »  iht  foul  of  iaveinwxGiAt 
every  where  clfc.    Joh  n so n. 

^»  Sodden  bufinefs/  there's  a  ftcw'd  pbrafe^']  The  quibbling 
fpeaker  feems  to  mean  that  fodden  is  a  phrafe  fit  only  for  the  fte^vs. 
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Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pas.  Faif  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair 
company!  fair  defires,  in  all  fair  meafure,  fairly 
guide  them!  efpecially  to  you,  fair  queen!  fair 
thoughts  be  your  fair  pillow  ! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 
Pan.  You  fpeak  your  fair  pleafure,  fweet  queen. 
— Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  mufick. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  coufin:  and,  by  my 
life,  you  fhall  make  it  whole  again ;  you  fhall  piece 
it  out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance : — Nell,  he 
is  full  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen.  O,  fir, 

Pan.  Rude,  in  footh  ;  in  good  footh,  very  rude. 

Par.  Well  faid,  my  lord !  well,  you  fay  fo  in 
fits.' 

Pan.  I  have  bufinefs  to  my  lord,  dear  queen:— 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchfafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  Ihall  not  hedge  us  out:  we'll 
hear  you  fing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  fweet  queen,  you  are  pleafant  with 

Thus,  fays  the  Ba^d  in  Pericles : — **  The  ftuff  we  have,  a  ftrong 
wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces^  they  are  fo  pitifully  y^^^<f«." 

Stbevens. 

''  in  fits.]  i.  e.  now  and  then,  by  fits;  or  perhaps  a  quibble 

is  intended.  A  Jit  was  a  part  or  divifion  of  a  iong,  fometimes  a 
ftrain  in  mufick,  and  fometimes  a  meafure  in  dancing.  The  reader 
will  find  it  fufiiciently  illuftrated  in  the  two  former  fenfes  by 
Dr.  Percy,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Reliques  of  ancient  Englijb 
Poetry:  in  the  third  of  thcfe  fignifications  it  occurs  in  All  for 
Moneys  a  tragedy,  by  T.  Lnpton,  '578* 

•'  Satan.  Upon  thefe  chearful  words  I  needs  muft  dance  zftte.'* 

Stbevehs. 
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me. — But  (marry)  thus,  my  lord, — My  dear  lord, 
and  mod  efteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 
Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus ;  honey-fweet  lord^ — 

Pan.  Go  to,  fweet  queen,  go  to: — commends 

himfelf  moft  affeftionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  fhall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody; 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head  ! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  fweet  queen ;  that's  a  fweet 
queen,  i'faith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  fweet  lady  fad,  is  a  ibur 
offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  (hall  not  ferve  your  turn ;  that 
fhall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  fuch 
words ;  no,  no. — ^And,  my  lord,  he  defires  you/  diat, 
if  the  king  call  for  him  at  fupper,  you  will  make 
his  excufe. 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus, 

Pan.  What  fays  my  fweet  queen  ? — my  very  very 
fweet  queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  hand  ?  where  fups  he  to- 
night ? 

Helen,  ^^y,  but  my  lord, 

Pan.  What  fays  my  fweet  queen  ? — My  coufin 
will  fall  out  with  you.  You  muft  not  know  where 
he  fups."^ 

•  JnJ,  my  lord,  be  defires  you,']  Here  I  think  the  fpeech  of 
Pandarus  (hould  begin,  and  the  relt  of  it  (hould  be  added  to  that 
of  Helen,  but  I  have  followed  the  copies.    Johnson. 

Mr.  Rowe  had  difpofed  thefe  fpeeches  in  this  manner.  Hanmer 
annexes  the  words,  •'  And  to  make  a  fweet  lady"  &c.  to  the  pic- 
ceding  fpeech  of  Pandarus,  and  in  the  reft  follows  Rowc. 

Malonb« 

*>  You  mnft  not  knew  ivherehe/ufs.  &c.]  Thefe  words  arc  in  the 
quarto  given  to  hr/ex,  and  the  editor  of  the  folio  did  not  perceive 
the  error.     In  like  manner  in  Ad  II.  fc.  i.  p.  276,  four  fpeeches 
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PjR.  ril  lay  my  life,  uith  my  difpofer  Cref- 
fida. 

helonging  to  difli^rciit  pcrfons  are  all  fn  the  quarto  aHigncd  to  AJax. 
*'  Cobloan  He  would  pun  thee,"  &c.  and  in  the  laft  fcenc  0I  the 
fame  aft,  words  thai  evidently  belong  to  A/^^  are  given  to  Jjffx^ 
[See  p.  J07,  n*  z.]  both  in  the  quano  and  folio,  I  have  not 
therefore  hefrtaied  to  add  the  words,  *'  You  muil  not  know  where 
he  Alps/*  to  the  fpccch  of  Pandarus.  Mr»Steevens  propofes  to  affign 
the  next  fp^ch,  "  Pll  lay  my  life/'  &c.  to  Mf^  inftead  of  Farn^ 
This  arrangement  appeared  10  me  fo  plaufible,  that  I  once  regulated 
the  tt^xt  accordingly.  But  it  is  obfervable  that  through  the  whole 
of  the  dialogue  Helen  fteadily  perfcveres  in  foliciting  Pandarus  to 
fing;  "  MylordPmtdarru;'^^^  Nay^  6ui  my  hrdt""^icQ,  I  do  not 
therefore  believe  that  Shakfpeare  intended  (he  (hould  join  in  the 
prefent  inquiry,  Mr.  M*  Mafon's  objection  alfo  to  fueh  an  ar- 
rangement is  very  weighty.  "  Pandarus  (he  obferrc.^)  in  his  next 
fpcech  but  one  clearly  aadrciTes  Faris,  and  in  that  fpo«?eh  he  calls 
CrciTida  his  di/^u/er"  In  what  fenfe,  however,  Paris  can  call 
Creflida  his  Sf^^ftr^  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Mr.  M,  Mafon 
fuppofea  that  **  Paris  means  to  call  Creilidahis^flxrrj!?a/frordViY<^flr, 
as  it  appears  from  what  Helen  fsys  afterwards  that  thfj  bud  httn 
gmd frkndt,^^ 

Perhaps  Shalcfpcare  wrote — defpifir^  What  Pandarus  fays  after- 
wards, that  "  Paris  aud  CreiUda  are  tnitain/*  fupports  this  con- 
jefture, 

I  do  not  believe  that  deprfet  (a  reading  fuggefted  below)  was  our 
author's  word;  for  Crcfliaa  had  not  depofed  Helen  in  the  ailertiona 
of  Troilus.  A  fpccch  b  a  former  fcene  in  which  Pandarus  fays, 
Helen  loves  Troilus  more  than  Paris,  (which  is  infifted  on  by  an 
anonymous  Remarker,)  [Mr.  Ritfon]  proves  nothing.  Had  he  faid 
that  Troilus  once  loved  Helen  better  than  Creffida,  and  atterwards 
preferred  Creflida  to  her,  the  obfervation  might  defervc  fome 
attention. 

The  words, — til  lay  my  lift — are  omitted  in  the  folio.  The 
words, — 2^0  tf  mujl  no/  kno-'w  nxihert  ht  Ju^i^ — I  find  Sir  T*  Haamer 
h  ad  aligned  to  Pandarus .     M  a  L  o  n  e. 

I  believe,  with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  that — Tm  mmft  mt  kt^mi 
n^htrt  ht  fnpi^  ihould  be  added  to  the  fpeech  of  Pandarus;  and 
that  the  following  one  of  Paris  ihould  be  given  to  Helen,  That 
Creflida  wanted  to  feparate  Paris  from  Helen,  or  thai  the  beauty 
of  Creflida  had  any  power  over  Paris,  arc  circurnilances  not  evi- 
dent from  the  play*  The  one  is  the  opinion  of  Dr*  Warburton, 
the  other  a  conjecture  of  Mr*  Heath *s*  By  gwin^^  ho ^v ever,  this 
line* — rU  lay  my  life  tjuitb  my  dijpnftr  CrrJJlda^  to  Heleti,  and  by 
changing  the  word  di/poftr  into  df^Jtr^  fome  meaning  may  be  ob- 
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Pan.  No,  no,  nofuch  matter,  you  arc  wide;' 
come,  your  difpofer  is  lick. 

Par.  Well,  I'll  make  excufe. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.    Why  (hould  you  fey— 
Creflida  ?  no,  your  poor  difpofer's  fick. 

Par.  I  fpy.^ 

Pan.  You  fpy !  what  do  you  fpy  ? — Come,  give 
me  an  inftrument, — Now,  fweet  queen. 
Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  fweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  (hall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not 
my  lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  fhc'll  none  of  him ;  they  two  arc 
twain. 


tained.  She  addrefTes  herfelf,  I  fuppofe,  to  PandaniSt  and,  by  her 
Jepo/er,  means — (he  who  thinl^s  her  oeauty  (or,  whofc  beanty  yoa 
fuppx)re)  to  be  fuperior  to  mine. — But  the  paflage  in  aueftion  (u 
Arthur  fays  of  himfelf  in  King  John)  b  **  not  worth  ttit  coil  that 

is  made  for  it."     Steevens, 

• 
The  dialogue  (hould  Dcrhaps  be  reeulated  thus: 
"  Par.  Where  (ups  he  to-night? 
**  Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord,— 
"  Pan.  What  fays  my  fweet  queen  ? 

"  Par.  My  coufin  will  fall  out  with  you,  [To  Hdeti. 

«*  Pan.  You  mud  not  know  where  he  fups.  [To  Paris* 

"  Helen.  Ill  lay  my  life  with  my  depofer  Crcffida." 

She  calls  C  redid  a  her  depofer^  becaufe  (he  had  depofed  her  in  the 

affe^ions  of  Troilus,  whom  Pandarus  in  a  preceding  fcene  is  ready 

to  fwear  (he  l(ro*d  more  than  Paris.     Ritson. 

*  you  are  wide  ;]    i.  e.  wide  of  your  mark  ;    a  common 

exclamation  when  an  archer  mi(red  his  aim.  So,  in  Spcnfcr's  State 
cf  Ireland:  "  Surely  he  (hoots  nuide  on  the  bow-hand,  and  very 
far  from  the  mark."    Steevens. 

^  Par.  /,^v.]  Thib  is  the  ufual  exclamation  at  a  childifh  game 

cal  Ic^  Hit ,  jpy ,  hie.     Steevens. 
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Helen/  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make 
them  three/ 

Pjin.  Come,  come,  TJl  hear  no  more  of  this; 
ril  ling  you  a  fong  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth, 
fweet  lord,'  thou  haft  a  fine  forehead.^ 

PyiN.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  fong  be  love :  this  love  will  un- 
do  us  all.     O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  ! 

Pan.  Love !  ay,  that  it  fhall,  i'faith. 

PjIR.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but 
love. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  fo  : 

Love,  love,  nothing  hut  love,  Jiill  more  ! 

For,  ob^  love's  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe : 

Tbejhaft  confounds ' 

Not  that  it  wounds^ 
But  tickles  Jiill  the  fore. 

^  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  &c.]  i.  c,  the  reconciliation  and 
wanton  dalliance  of  two  lovers  after  a  quarrel,  ma/  produce  a 
child,  and  fo  make  three  of  two.     Tollet. 

^  fiveet  lord,]  In  the  quarto— fweet  lad.    Johnson. 

*  a  fitiG  foreheadJ]     Perhaps,  coniidering  the  chara^r  of 

Pandarus,  Helen  means  that  he  has  a  forehead  illuminated  by  erup- 
tions. To  thefe  Falftaflfhas  already  given  the  fplendid  names  of-— 
brooches,  pearls,  and  ouches.  See  notes  on  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 
Vol.  IX.  p.  78,  79,  n,  4.     Stebvens, 

?  The  Jhaft  confounds — ]  To  confound,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  formerly  meant  to  deftroy.    Ma  lone. 

*  ■  that  it  'wounds, "l  i,  e.  that  which  it  wounds. 

MUSGRAVS. 
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nefe  lovers  cry — Oh  J  obi  they  die  I 
Tet  that  which  Jeems  the  wound  to  ib% 

Doth  turn  oh!  oh  I  to  ha!  ha!  be! 
So  dying  love  lives  ft  ill: ' 

Oh !  oh!  a  while ^  but  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Oh  !  oh  !  groans  out  for  ha  t  ha  !  ha  I 

Hey  ho ! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the 
nofe. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love;  and  that 
breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts, 
and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  ii 
love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ? — Why,  they  are  vi- 
pers :  Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?*  Sweet  lord, 
who's  a-field  to-day  ?  ^ 


9  Theft  lovers  cry — Oh!  oh!  they  ik! 

Yet  that  ivhicbfeems  the  wound  to  kill. 
Doth  turn  oh!  oh!  to  ha!  ha!  he! 

So  dying  Iwe  lives  ft  ill:"]     So,  in  our  author 't  Venms  ami 
Adonis : 

"  For  I  have  heard,  it  [love]  is  a  life  in  death, 

**  That  laughs  and  nveeps,  and  all  but  in  a  breath!" 

Maloki, 
The  twound  to  kill  may  mean  the  ivound  that  /terns  moriai* 

JoaifsoK, 

The  luound  to  kill  is  the  killing  ivound.     M.  Masom* 

A  palTage  in  Mailinger's  Fatal  Do^uty  may  prove  the  apteft  cO|pi- 

ment  on  the  third  line  of  this  defpicable  ditty : 
"  Beaumelle.  [Within.]  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
"  Charalois.  How's  this?  It  is  my  lady's  laugh^^ 
"  When  firft  I  plcas'd  her,  in  this  merty  language 
"  She  gave  me  thanks."    Steeyens. 

*  a  generation  of  i^ibers  ?"]    Here  IS  an  apparent  allufion  to 

the  whimfu  al  phy fiolog)'  ot  Shakfpeare's  age.     Thus,  (ays  Thorns 
Lupton.  in  The  Sevtnth  Dooke  of  Notable  Tbinges,  4to»  bL   L: 
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Pjr.  Hedor,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and 
all  the  gallantry  of  Troy :  I  would  fain  have  arm'd 
to-day,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  fo.  How 
chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not  ? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  atfomething; — you 
know  all,  lord  Pandarus. 

P^N.  Not  I,  honey-fweet  queen. — I  long  to  hear 
how  they  fped  to-day. — You'll  remember  your  bro- 
ther's excufe  ? 

Pj4R.  To  a  hair. 

P^N.  Farewell,  fweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

P^N.  I  will,  fweet  queen.  [Exit. 

[A  Retreat  founded. 

Par.  They  are  come  from  field :  let  us  to  Priam's 
hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.     Sweet  Helen,  I  muft  woo 

you 
To  help  unarm  our  Heclor :  his  ftubborn  buckles. 
With  thefe  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd. 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  fteel. 
Or  force  of  Greekifli  fincws ;  you  fhall  do  more 
Than  all  the  ifland  kings,  difarm  great  Hedor. 

"  The  female  vyper  doth  open  her  mouth  to  receyve  yc  gene- 
rative  &c.  of  the  male  vyper,  which  rcceyvcd,  (he  doth  byte  oflF 
his  head.  This  is  the  mancr  of  the  froward  gcjierating  of  'vyptn. 
And,  after  that,  the  young  vipers  that  inrings  of  the  fame,  do  catc 
or  znaw  afunder  their  mother's  belly,  therby  comming  or  burfting 
fortn.  And  fo  they  (being  revengers  of  theyr  father's  iniurye)  do 
kyll  theyr  owne  mother.  You  may  fee,  they  vtrerc  a  towardly 
kynde  of  people,  that  were  called  the  generathm  of  'vipers." 
St.  Matthe-w^  iii.  7 ,  &c.     Steevens. 

*  Pan.  h  this  the  generation  of  tiyvef  &c. Swceet  lord,  ivho*s 

a-f eld  to-day  Fl^  However  Pan.  may  have  got  Ihuffled  to  the  head 
of  this  (beech,  no  more  of  it,  I  am  confident,  than  the  laft  ii\c  or 
fix  wordfs  belongs  to  that  chara^er.    The  reft  is  clearly  Helen' t. 

RiTSOX, 
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Helen.  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  fervant, 
Paris  : 
Yea,  what  he  (hall  receive  of  us  in  duty 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have  ; 
Yea,  overlhines  ourfelf. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.* 


SCENE      II. 

fThe/ame.-    Pandarus*  Orchard. 
Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now?  where's  thy  mafter?    at  my 
coufin  Creflida's  ? 

Serf.  No,  fir;  he  ftays  for  you  to  condu<5):  him 

thither. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now? 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  fcen  my  coufin  ? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus  :  I  ftalk  about  her  door^ 
Like  a  ftrange  foul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Staying  for  w  aftage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  fwift  tranfportance  to  thofe  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Proposed  for  the  defcrver !  O  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  flioulder  pluck  his  painted  wings. 
And  fly  with  me  to  Crcfiid ! 

-♦  above  thought  /  tove  theeJ]  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleofaira: 

•*  She's  cunning  faft  man's  thought.**     Ste  e vbks. 
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Pan.  Walk  here  i'the  orchard,  I'll  bring  her 
ftraight.  [£^//  Pandaru*. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy;  expedtation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relifli  is  fo  fweet 
That  it  enchants  my  fenfe ;  What  will  it  be. 
When  that  the  watry  palate  taftes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-reputed  nedtar?  death,  I  fear  me; 
Swooning  deftrudtion  ;  or  fome  joy  too  fine. 
Too  fubtle-potcnt,  tun'd  too  fharp  *  in  fweetnefs. 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers : 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  1  do  fear  befides. 
That  I  fhall  lofe  diftindlion  in  my  joys ; 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  (he'll  come 
ftraight:  you  muft  be  witty  now.  She  does  fo 
blufh,  aiid  fetches  her  wind  fo  fhort,  as  if  fhe  were 
fray'd  with  a  fprite :  I'll  fetch  her.  It  is  the  pret- 
tieft  villain : — fhe  fetches  her  breath  as  Ihort  as  a 
new-ta'en  fparrow.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Even  fuch  a  paflion  doth  embrace  my  bo- 
fom :  ^ 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulfe; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bellowing  lofe. 


*  tun'd  too  Jharp-^l    So  the  quarto,  and  more  accurately 

than  the  folio,  which  has— ^»^ too  (harp.    Johnson. 

The  quarto  has  to  inftcad  oi  too.    M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

^  E*ven  fuch  a  paffion  doth  embrace  mj  bofom :]     So,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  ra(h-r/w3rtfr/</ defpair."    Malonb. 
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Like  vafTalage  at  unawares  encountering; 
The  eye  of  majefty.' 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blufh?  fhame's 
a  baby. — Here  fhe  is  now :  fwear  the  oaths  now  to 
her,  that  you  have  fworn  to  me. — What,  are  yoa 
gone  again  ?  you  muil  be  watch'd  ere  you  be  naiade 
tame,*  mull  you?  Come  your  ways,  come  your 
ways ;  an  you  draw  backward,  we'll  put  yoir  i'tfae 
fills.* — Why  do  you  not  fpeak  to  her?— Coins^ 
draw  this  curtain,  and  let's  fee  your  pidhire.^   Abi 

'  Like  vajfalage  at  unnivaret  encounfrmg 
The  rye  of  majffty.'\  Mr.  Rowe  fcems  to  have  imitated  this  paf- 
fage  in  his  Ambitious  Stepmother^  PiSt  I : 
'*  WeJl  may  th*  ignoble  herd 
*'  Start»  if  with  heedlefs  fteps  they  nnawaiet 
'*  Tread  on  the  lion's  walk:  a  prince's  genius 
*<  Awes  with  fuperior  grcatneis  all  beoeatn  him." 

4  you  mvft  be  watch 'd  ere  jou  be  ffiade  /tfitr«»]     AUodil^  to 

the  manner  of  taming  hawks.     So,  in  The  Tamimg  of  a  Sinr^v/ 

'*  to  *watch  her  as  we  watch  thefe  kites.**  STBivivt. 

Hawks  were  tam'd  by  being  ieft  fromfleep^  and  thus  Findaiiii 
means  that  Creflida  (hould  be  tamed.    M alone. 

s fthe  fills.]     Tliat  is,  in  the  (hafts.    FiJIhi  proriactil 

word  ufed  in  fome  counties  for  thills,  the  (hafts  of  a  cart  or.  wag 
See  Vol.  V.  p.  431,  n.  8. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  iot  fills,  the  reading-of  dio 
folio,  fubftituted/Zr/,  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  modeni 
editions.  The  quarto  has  fiUes,  which  is  only  the  more  ancieDt 
fpelling  oi  fills.  The  words  **  dranv  backward"  (hew  thafi  tfae 
originS  is  the  true  reading.    Ma  lone. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  fupports  the  reading  of  the  fecond  fiilio*  faj 
faying — put  you  in  the  files,  "  alludes  to  the  cuftom  of  patting  OMB 
fofpeSed  of  cowardice  [i.  e.  of  drawing  backward,]  in  the  middle 
places."    Steevens. 

^  Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and  ht* s  fee yoar  piSurt^     It  fhoold 
fcem  from  thefe  words  that  Creffiila,  like  Olivia  in  Tnudfih  Ai^. 
I 
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the  day,  how  loath  you  are  to  oflTctid  day-light !  an 
'twere  dark,  you'd  clofe  fooner.  So,  fo ;  rub  on, 
and  kifs  the  miftrefs.^  How  now,  a  kifs  in  fee- 
farm!*  build  there,  carpenter;  the  air  is  fweet;.' 
Nay,  you  fhall  fight  your  hearts  out,  ere  I  part  you. 
The  faulcon  as  the  tercel,  for  all  the  ducks  i'thc 
river :  *  go  to,  go  to. 

was  intended  to  come  in  veil'dv  Pandarus  however  had  as  aftial  a 
double  meaning*     M a  l  o  n  b. 

''  So,/o;  rub  oft,  andldk  the  miftrefs.]  Theallufion  is  to  Ixywlingm 
What  we  now  call  the  jack^  feems  in  Shakfpeare's  time  to  have  bc«n 
termed  the  miftrefs.  A  bowl  that  kiflcs  the  jack  or  miftrefs^  is  in 
the  mod  advantageous  fituation.  Rub  on  \%  z.  term  at  the  (ame 
game.     So,  in  A*  Wit  like  a  Womams^  a  comedy,  by  Middlcton, 

"  So,  a  fair  riddance; 

"  There's  three  rubs  gone;  I've  a  clear  way  to  the  miftre/sj* 
Again,  in  Decker's  Satiromaftix,  1 602 : 

**  Mini.  Since  he  hath  hit  the  miftrefs  fo  often  in  the  fore-game, 
we'll  even  play  out  the  rubbers. 

"  Sir  Faugh.  Play  out  your  rubbers  in  God's  name;  by  Jefu  111 
never  bo^l  in  your  alley."    Ma  lone. 

An  inftance  to  the  fame  efied  was  long  ago  fuggefted  in  a  note  on 
Cjmhelifte,  Aft  11.  fc.  i.     Steevens. 

^  a  hifs  in  fee-ferml]  is  a  kifs  of  a  duration  that  has  no 

bounds ;  a  fee-farm  being  a  grant  of  lands  in  fee,  that  is,  for  ever, 
reierving  a  certain  rent.    Ma  lone. 

How  much  more  poetically  is  the  fame  idea  expreflcd'  in  Corio- 
lanusy  when  the  jargon  of  law  was  abfent  fiom  our  author's  thoughu ! 

"  O,  a  kifs, 

"  Long  as  my  exile,  fwcet  as  my  revenge!"    Stbevens, 
9  ^^~^- build  there,  car f  enter  \  theairisfweetJ]    So^  in  Macbeth: 

«« docs  approve 

"  By  his  lov'd  manfionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
"  Smells  wooingly  here/'    Steevens. 
*  The  faulcon  as  the  tercel,  fir  all  the  ducks  ^the  river:]  Pandarus 
means,  that  he'll  match  his  niece  againft  her  lover  for  any  bett. 
The  tercel  is  the  male  hawk ;  by  ihc/aulcon  we  generally  underftand 
ihc/emale.    Theobald. 
I  think  wc  (hould  rather  read: — at  the  tercd— .     TvawHiTT. 
In  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Creffh'de,  1.  iv.  410,  is  the  following 
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Tro.  You  have  bereft  mc  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds :  but 
Ihe'll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  flic  call 
your  adlivity  in  queftion.  What,  billing  again? 
Here's — In  witncfs  whereof  the  parties  intercbamge^ 
ably* — Come  in,  come  in;  TU  go  get  a  fire. 

[Exit  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord? 

7ro.  O  Creflida,  how  often  have  I  wilh'd  mc 
thus  ? 

Cres.  Wifh'd,  my  lord? — The  gods  grant! — 0 
my  lord ! 

Tro.  What  fhould  they  grant?  what  makes  this 

ftanza,  from  which  Shakfpcare  may  have  caueht  a  glimpfe  of 
meaning,  though  he  has  not  very  clearly  exprefled  it.  Pamdanu 
is  the  fpcaker: 

"  What  ?  God  forbid,  alway  that  eche  pleiaunce 

•«  In  o  thine  were,  and  in  non  othir  wight ; 
'•  If  one  can  nngc,  anothir  can  wcl  daunce, 
••  If  this  be  godely,  flic  is  glad  and  lights 
*'  And  tliis  is  faire,  and  that  can  godc  aright  ; 
*<  Eche  for  his  vertue  holdin  is  full  dere» 
••   Beth  hcrcner  and  fnuccnfor  rii'ere** 
Again,    in  Fcnton's  Tragicall  Difcourfest    bl.    L    ^to.    IC67: 
**  how  is  that  poflible  to  make  a  froward  kite  a  fbrwird 

ba*wke  to  the  ryver  F'     P.  I  C9,  b. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  obfcrvcs  tnat  the  meaning  of  this  difficult  psfl&ge 
is,  "  I  will  back  the  falcon  againfl  the  tiercel,  I  will  wager  th«» 
the  falcon  is  eqitai  to  the  tiercel . "    S t e  e  v  e  n s, 

*  the  parties  interchangeably — ]   have   fct  thcir  hands  and 

Jeals.  So  afterwards :  "  Go  to,  a  bargain  made :  feal  it,  /eal  it." 
Shakf(x:arc  appears  to  have  had  here  an  idea  in  his  thoughts  chat 
he  has  often  cxprcfb'd.     So,  in  Meajure/or  Mea/ure: 

'•  But  my  kiffes  bring  again, 

"  Seals  of  love,  but  fcal'd  in  vain/' 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adonh  : 

**  Pure  lips,  (wcct/eals  in  my  foft  lips  imprinted, 

"  What  bargains  may  1  make,  ilill  to  be  fealmg?" 

MaLoiit. 
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pretty  abruption?  What  too  curious  dreg  efpies  my 
fweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cres.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have 
icyes.' 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  of  cherubins  5  they  never 
fee  truly. 

Cres.  Blind  fear,  that  feeing  reafon  leads,  finds 
fafer  footing  than  blind  reafon  Humbling  without 
fear :  To  fear  the  worft,  oft  cures  the  word. 

Tro.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear:  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  prefented  no  monfter.* 

Cres.  Nor  nothing  monftrous  neither? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings;  when  we 
vow  to  weep  fcas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame 
tigers ;  ^  thinking  it  harder  for  our  miftrefs  to  de- 
vife  impofition  enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any 
difficulty  impofed.  This  is  the  monftruofity  in 
love,  lady, — that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the  exe- 
cution confined;  that  the  defire  is  boundlefs,  and 
the  ad:  a  flave  to  limit. 

Cres.  They  fay,  all  lovers  fwear  more  perform- 
ance than  they  are  able,  and  yet  referve  an  ability 

J  1/  my  fears  have  eyn,'\  The  old  copies  have — tears.   Cor- 

reded  hj  Mr.  Pope.     Ma  lone. 

-♦  -^ no   fear:    ///  all  Cupid* s    pageant    there  is   prejefited  no 

tfionjier,']  From  this  paffage,  however,  a  ivar  appears  to  have  beea 
^  perfonage  in  other  pageants;  or  perhaps  in  our  ancient  Moralities. 
To  this  circumftance  Afpatia  alludes  in  The  Maid*s  Tragedy  ; 

'•  -^ ^nd  then  a  Fear: 

'*  Do  that  Fear  bravely,  wench." 
See  alfo  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

i  nveep  feas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers;]     Here  we 

have,  not  a  Trojan  prince  talking  to  his  miftrefs,  but  Orlando 
Furiofo  vowing  that  he  will  endure  every  calamity  that  can  be 
imagined ;  boafling  that  he  will  achieve  more  than  ever  inight  per« 
formed.    Malone. 
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that  they  never  perform ;  vowing  more  than  the 
perfedlion  of  ten,  and  difcharging  lefs  than  the 
tenth  part  of  one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of 
lions,  and  the  adl  of  hares,  are  they  not  monften  ? 

*Tro.  Are  there  fuch?  fuch  are  not  we:  Praife 
us  as  we  are  taftcd,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our  head 
fliall  go  bare,  till  merit  crown  it:*  no  perfe^on 
in  rcvcrfion  (hall  have  a  praife  in  prefcnt :  we  will 
not  name  defert,  before  his  birth ;  and,  beix^  bom, 
his  addition  ihall  be  humble.^  Few  words  to  fair 
faith :  Troilus  fhall  be  fuch  to  Creflid,  as  what  envy 
can  fay  word,  (hall  be  a  mock  for  his  truth;*  and 
what  truth  can  fpeak  trueft,  not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Ores.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  What,  blufhing  ftill  ?  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet  ? 

Cres.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedi- 
cate to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
of  you,  you'll  give  him  me :  Be  true  to  my  lord : 
if  he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

*  our  head  Jhall  go  hare^  till  merit  crown  iV;]    I  cannot 

forbear  to  obfervc,  that  the  quarto  reads  thus:  Our  bead  JAall g9 
hare,  till  merit  loucr  part  no  aflteftion,  in  renjerfion,  &c.  Had  there 
been  no  other  copy,  how  could  this  have  been  corre^ed  ?  TTic 
true  reading  is  in  the  folio.     Johnson, 

1  his  addition  y5?><7//  be  hu/nblc]    We  will  give  him  no  high 

or  pompous  titles.    Johnson. 

Addition  is  ftill  the  term  ufed  by  conveyancers  in  defcribing  the 
quality  and  condition  of  the  parties  to  deeds,  &c.     Reed. 

«  nvbat  envy  can  fay  rj^orft,  Jhall  he  a  mock  for  his  truth ;] 

i.  e.  (hall  be  only  a  mock  for  his  truth.  Even  malice  (for  fach  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  etevy)  fhall  not  be  able  to  impeach  hit 
truth,  or  attack  him  in  any  other  way  except  by  ridiculing  \  ' 
for  his  conftancy.    ^cc  Vol.  XL  p.  6i>  n«  9.    M alone. 
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Tro.  You  know  now  your  hdftages ;  your  uncle's 
word^  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  too;  our 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  woo'd, 
they  are  conftant,  being  ivon :  they  are  burs,  I  can 
tell  you ;  they'll  flick  where  they  are  thrown.' 

Cres.  Boldnefs  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart : — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day. 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro.  Why  was  my  Creflid  then  fo  hard  to  win? 

Cres.  Hard  to  feem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord. 
With  the  firft  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me  ;— 
If  I  confefs  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now ;  but  not,  till  now,  fo  much 
But  I  might  maftcr  it : — in  faith,  I  lie ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headftrong  for  their  mother:  See,  we  fools ! 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  (hall  be  true  to  us. 
When  we  are  fo  unfccret  to  ourfelves  ? 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wifti'd  myfelf  a  man; 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  fpeaking  firft.    Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  (hall  furely  fpeak 
The  thing  I  (hall  repent.     See,  fee,  your  filence. 
Cunning  in  dumbnefs,*  from  my  weaknefs  draws 
My  very  foul  of  counfel :  Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.  And  (hall,  albeit  fweet  mufick  iflTues  thence. 


9 tbeyii  ftick  ivh^re  they  are  thrown.^     This  allafion  has 

already  occurred  in  Meafurefdr  Meafitre: 

**  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  bur,  I  (hall  ftick.'* 

StE  EVENS* 

*  Cunning/Vsr  dumbnefs,']    The  quarto  atfd  folio  read — Coming  in 
dumbnefs.    The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malotnb* 
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Pan.  Pretty,  i'faith, 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  bcfeech  you,  pardon  mc; 
*Twas  not  my  purpofe,  thus  to  beg  a  Icifs  : 
I  am  aiham'd ; — O  heavens !  what  have  I  done  ? — 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Your  leave,  fweet  Creflid? 

Pan.  Leave !  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow 
morning, 

Cres.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady? 

Cres.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  fhun 

Yourfelf. 

Cres.        Let  me  go  and  try :  ^ 
I  have  a  kind  of  felf  refidcs  with  you  ;* 
But  an  unkind  felf,  that  itfelf  will  leave. 
To  be  another's  fool.     I  would  be  gone: — 
Where  is  my  wit?  I  know  not  what  I  fpeak.' 

Tro.   Well  know  they  what  they  fpeak^   that 
fpeak  fo  wifely. 

Cres.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  fhow  more  craft  than 
love; 

^  Let  me  go  and  try :]    Tins  verfc  being  impcrfcd,  I  fuppofe  our 
author  to  have  originally  written  : 

Let  me  go  in,  my  lord,  and  try,     Steevems. 

»  I  ha've  a  kind  of  Jt'lf  rejides  ^itb  jou\]     So,  in  OUT  author^I 
123d  Sonnet: 

"  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 

**  Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me."    Malone* 
A  iimilar  thought  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 

'•  That  thou,  vtftding  here,  go'll  yet  with  me,"  &c. 

Steevbms, 
'  —  /  ivould  he  gone  : — 

If  here  is  my  nvit?  I  knoav  not  luhat  IJpeak.^  Thus  the  quaitOt» 
The  folio  reads : 

^0  he  another  s  fool.     Where  is  my  t^jit  f 

I  luould  be  gone.     Jffcak  J  kn<yw  not  lubat.     M  A  L  O  M  C  • 
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And  fell  fo  roundly  to  a  large  confeffion. 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts :  But  you  are  wife; 
Or  elfe  you  love  not;  For  to  be  wife,  and  love. 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above.^ 


4 But  you  arc  lui/c  ; 

Or  elfe  you  hme  not\  For  to  he  woife^  and  lavej, 
Exceeds  man*s  might  i  &c.]  I  read: 
■   but  we're  not  'wi/e^ 
Or  elfe  we  loFve  not;  to  he  w/e,  and  love. 

Exceeds  mans  might ; 

Creffida,  in  return  to  the  praife  given  by  Troilus  to  her  wifdom^ 
replies :  **  That  lovers  arc  never  wife ;  that  it  is  beyond  the  power 
ot  man  to  bring  love  and  wifdom  to  an  unioo."    Johnson. 

I  don't  think  that  this  paflage  rcquires  any  amendment.  Creffida 's 
meaning  is  this :  "  Perchance  I  fell  too  roundly  to  confeffion,  in 
order  to  angle  for  your  thoughts ;  but  you  arc  not  fo  eafily  taken 
in ;  you  are  too  wife,  or  too  indifierent ;  for  to  be  wife  and  love> 
exceeds  man's  might."    M.  Mason. 

—  to  be  toife  and  Iwe^ 

Exceeds  mans  might;]  This  is  from  Spenfer,  Shef herd's  Calendar, 
March: 

**  To  be  wife,  and  eke  to  love, 
•*  Is  granted  fcarce  to  Gods  above."    Tyrwhitt. 
The  thought  ori^nally  belongs  to  Publitu  Syrms,  among  whofe 
fentences  we  find  this : 

"  Amarc  ct  faperc  vix  Deo  conceditur." 
Marflon,  in  The  Dutch  Courtezan,  1 605,  has  the  fame  thought, 
and  the  line  is  printed  as  a  quotation  : 

•*  But  raging  luft  my  fate  all  ftrong  doth  move; 
**  The  gods  them/elves  cannot  be  njui/e  and  love.*' 
CrefCda's  argument  is  certainly  inconfequential :  "  But  you  arc 
wife,  or  elfe  you  are  not  in  love ;  for  no  one  who  is  in  love  can  be 
wife."  I  do  not,  however,  believe  there  is  any  corruption,  as  our 
author  fometimes  entangles  himfelf  in  inextricable  difficulties  of 
this  kind.  One  of  the  commentators  has  endeavoured  to  extort 
fenfe  from  the  words  as  they  (land,  and  thinks  there  is  no  difficulty. 
In  thefe  cafes  the  fureil  way  to  prove  the  inaccuracy,  is,  to  omit 
the  word  that  embarraffes  the  fentence.  Thus,  if,  for  a  moment, 
we  read : 

But  you  are  ivife; 
Or  elfe  you  love ;  for  to  be  luife,  and  love. 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  8cc, 
the  inference  is  clear,  by  the  omiifioB  of  the  word  not:  which  is 


^, 
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Tro.  O^  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman. 
As,  if  it  can,  I  will  prefume  in  you,) 
o  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flames  of  lovei^ 
To  keep  her  conllancy  in  plight  and  youth. 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  fwifter  than  blood  decays  I  * 
Or,  that  perfuaiion  could  but  thus  convince  inc,«— 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match''  and  weight 
Of  fuch  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted !  but,  alas, 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  fimplicity. 
And  Ampler  than  the  infancy  of  truth.' 


not  a  word  of  fo  little  importance  that  a  fentence  flxall  hare  jtift  die 
iame  meaning  whether  a  negative  is  contained  in  it  or  taken  firom 
it.  Bat  for  all  inaccuracies  of  this  kind  our  poet  himfelf  is  mw 
doubtedly  anfwerable. — Sir  T.  Hanmer^  to  obtain  (bme  ftatt^  ar- 
bitrarily reads : 

AJign  you  love  not.    Malone. 

5  To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  ^c.'\  Troilus  alludes  to  the  perpetual 
lamps  which  were  fuppofed  to  illuminate  fepulchres : 

"  ■  laftme  flames,  that  bum 

'•  To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  nnfhiitful  um." 
See  my  note  on  Pericles^  Aft  III.  fc.  i.     Ste evens. 

* fnvifter  than  blood  decays!^  Blood  in  Shakfpeare  firequently 

means  defire,  appetite.     Ma  lone. 

In  the  prefent  inftance,  the  word  blood  has  its  common  fignifica* 
tlon.     So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

"  Time  hath  not  yet  fo  dry'd  thb  blood ."    SriBVBif a» 

J  Might  be  affronted  ivith  the  match — ]  I  wifli  "  my  integrity 
might  be  met  and  matched  with  fuch  equality  and  force  of  paie 
onmingled  love."    Johnson. 

So,  in  Hamlet: 

" that  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  hetc 

«•  Affront  Ophelia."    Stebvens. 

'  Attdjimpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth, ^  This  is  fine ;  and  means^ 
"  Ere  truth,  to  defend  itfelf  againft  deceit  in  the  commerce  of  the 
v>  orld,  had,  out  of  neceflity,  learned  worldly  policy." 

WABBURTOSr* 
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Cres.  In  that  Til  war  with  you. 

Tro.  O  virtuous  fight. 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  (hall  bemoft  right ! 
True  fwains  in  love  fhall,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes. 
Full  of  proteft,  of  oath,  and  big  compare,* 
Want  fimiles,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration,* — 
As  true  as  fleel,^  as  pkntage  to  the  moon,^ 

9  ^.^^^csmfare,]  i,  e.  coroparifon.  So  Milton^  ParaJi/e  Lq/I, 
B.  Ill : 

**  Beyond  compare  the  fon  of  God  was  feen — ."  Stbi  v b n«. 
*  True  fwains  in  iovejball^  in  the  ivorld  t9  come^ 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus  :  nvhen  their  rhymes. 
Full  of  proteftt  df  oath,  and  big  compare. 

Want  fimiles,  truth  tird  woith  iteration, — 1    The  msXxt,  as  well 
as  the  fente,  of  the  laft  verfe  will  be  improved,  I  think,  by  reading: 

JVantfsmdes  of  truth,  tir*d  ^with  iteration, — • 
So,  a  little  lower  in  the  fame  fpeech : 

Tet  after  all  comparifons  of  truth.     T  VR  wh  i  tt. 
This  is  a  very  probable  conje^re.     Truth  at  prefent  has  no 
verb  to  which  it  can  relate.    Ma  lone. 

3  As  true  as  ftcel,]  As  trtie  asfleel  is  an  ancient  proverbial  fimile« 
I  find  it  in  Lydgate's  Troy  Book,  where  he  fpcaks  of  Troilus,  L.  11. 
ch.  xvi: 

*'  Thereto  in  love  trenae  as  anyflele,'*  Steevbns. 
Mirrours  formerly  being  made  of  (leel,  I  once  thought  the  mean« 
ing  mieht  be,  **  as  true  as  the  mirrour,  which  faithfully  exhibits 
every  image  that  is  prefented  before  it."  But  I  now  think  with 
Mr.  Steevens,  that — As  true  as  fteel  was  merely  a  proverbial  ex- 
preflion,  without  any  fuch  allufion.  A  paflaee  in  an  old  piece 
entitled  The  Pleafures  of  Poetry,  no  date,  but  printed  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabedi,  will  -admit  either  interpretation: 

''  Behold  in  her  the  lively  gUfle, 

"  The  pattern,  true  asfteeL**     Malonb. 

4  asplantage  to  the  moon,]  Alluding  Co  the  common  opinion 

of  the  influence  the  moon  has  over  what  is  planted  or  (own,  which 
was  therefore  done  in  the  increafe : 

**  Rite  Latonx  puerum  canentes,, 
'*  Rite  crefcentem  face  noAilucam, 

"  Profperam  frugum, ."     7/or.  Lib.  IV.  Od.  vi. 

Warburton. 
PUmtagt  is  not,  I  believe,  a  general  term,  but  the  herb  which 
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As  fun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate^ 

As  iron  to  adamant/  as  earth  to  the  center^— >• 

Yet,  after  all  comparifons  of  truth. 

As  truth's  authentick  author  to  be  cited,* 

As  true  as  Troilus  (hall  crown  up  the  vcrfe,* 

And  fanAify  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  be  ! 

If  I  be  falfe,  or  fwerve  a  hair  from  truth. 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itfelf. 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  (tones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  fwallow'd  cities  up,' 

we  now  call  plati/ainy  in  Latin,  plantago^  which  was,  I  fuppofe, 
imagined  to  be  unJer  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  moon,  Joh  nson. 
Shakfpeare  fpeaks  of  plantain  by  its  common  appellation  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  \  and  yet  in  Sapho  and  Pbao^  15919  Mandrake  19 
called  Mandragt : 

*'  Sow  next  thy  vines  mandragc" 
From  a  book  entitled  ^he  profitable  Art  of  Gardenings  Arc.  by 
Tho.  Hilly  Londoner,  the  third  edition,  printed  in  i579>  I  learn, 
that  neither  fowing,  planting,  nor  grafting,  were  ever  undertaken 
without  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  Uie  encreafe  or  waning  of  the 
moon. — Dr}'den  does  not  appear  to  have  underflood  the  paflage, 
and  has  therefore  altered  it  thus : 

As  true  as  flowing  tides  arc  to  the  moon,     Steevens. 

This  may  be  fully  illuflratcd  by  a  quotation  from  Scott's  Dif' 
co'verie  of  Witchcraft :  "  The  poore  hu (band  man  percciveth  that 
the  increafe  of  the  moone  maketh  plants  frutefull :  k>  as  in  the  full 
moone  they  are  in  the  bed  (Irength ;  decaieing  in  the  nvanei  and  in 
the  conjunSiion  do  utterlie  wither  and  vade."     Farmer. 

*  As  iron  to  adamant^  So,  in  Greene's  Tn  Sluojuet  161 4.: 

••  As  true  to  thee  2&  fieel  to  adamant,*'     Ma  lone. 

*  As  truths  authentick  author /o  he  cited,"]  Troilus  (hall  crvwntht 
fverfe,  as  a  man  to  be  cited  as  the  authentick  author  of  truth ;  as  one 
whofe  protedations  were  true  to  a  proverb.    Johnson. 

^  crown  up  the  ^verfe,]  i.  e.  conclude  it.    Finis  coronat  cftit^ 

Steevens, 

'  ^W  blind  oblivion  fwallow'd  cities  upi]  So,  in  K.  Richard  III : 
quarto,  i  998 : 

"  And  almoft  (houlder'd  in  i\\\s/nvaIl:iviHg  gulph 

"  0{  blind fQrgetfulttefsZxAdax\iobli'vion,'*     MaLONE« 
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And  mighty  ftates  charaderlefs  are  grated 

To  dufty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory. 

From  falfe  to  falfe,  among  falfe  maids  in  love. 

Upbraid  my  falfehood !  when  they  have  faid — as 

falfe 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  fandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  ftep-dame  to  her  fon ; 
Yea,  let  them  fay,  to  ftick  the  heart  of  falfehood. 
As  falfe  as  Creflid. 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made:  feal  it,  feal  it; 
rU  be  the  witnefs. — Here  I  hold  your  hand  ;  here, 
my  coufin's.  If  ever  you  prove  falfe  one  to  an- 
other, fince  I  have  taken  fuch  pains  to  bring  you 
together,  let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  call'd  to 
the  world's  end  after  my  name,  call  them  all — 
Pandars ;  let  all  conftant  men"  be  Troilufes,  all  falfe 


• conftant  men — ]   Though  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  emendation 

f't'ttcofiflant]  be  plaufible,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  wrote — conftanU  He 
ecms  to  have  been  lefs  attentive  to  make  Pandar  talk  confequentially, 
than  to  account  for  the  ideas  aBually  annexed  to  the  three  names. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that,  in  his  time,  a  Troilus  was  as  clear  an 
expreflion  for  a  conftant  lover ,  as  a  Crejfida  and  a  Pandar  were  for 
a  jilt  and  a  pimp.     Tyr  wh  i  tt. 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  and  am  happy  to  have  his 
opinion  in  fupport  of  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  from  which, 
in  my  apprehenfion,  we  ought  not  to  deviate,  except  in  cafes  of 
extreme  neceffity.  Of  the  aiTertion  in  the  latter  part  of  his  note 
relative  to  the  conftancy  of  Troilus  various  proofs  are  furniftied  by 
our  old  poets.  So,  in  A  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  inventions^  Sec. 
4to.  1578: 

*'  But  if  thou  me  forfake, 
*'  As  Creflid  that  forgot 
"  True  Troilus,  her  make,"  &c. 
Again,  i6id: 

«»  As  Troilus'  truth  Ihall  be  my  fhield, 

"  To  kepc  my  pen  from  blame, 
*•  So  Creffid's  cratte  (hall  kepe  the  fields 
"  For  to  refound  thy  fhame." 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  obje^,  that  conftant  cannot  be  the  true  reading. 
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women  Crcflids,  and  all  brokers-between  Pandbn  t 
fay,  amen. 

^RO.  Amen. 

Cres.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  fhow  you  a 
chamber  and  a  bed/  which  bed,  becaufc  it  ihall 
not  fpeak  of  your  pretty  encounters,  prefs  it  to 
death:  away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-ty*d  maidens  here. 

Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  geer ! 

bccaufe  Pandarus  has  already  fuppofed  that  theyihould  hoib  prove 
faffi  to  each  other,  and  it  would  therefore  be  abfurd  for  him  to 
fay  that  Troilus  (hould  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  cof/fiaac^m  Bat 
to  this  the  anfwer  is,  tliat  Shakfpcare  hinifelf  knew  what  the 
event  of  the  llory  was,  and  who  the  perfon  was  that  did  prove 
falfe ;  that  many  expreflions  in  his  plays  have  dropped  from  him 
in  confequencc  of  that  knowledge  that  are  improper  in  the  mooth 
of  the  fpcaker ;  and  that  in  his  licentious  mode  of  writing,  the 
words,  **  if  ever  you  prrve  falfe  to  ot:e  another^*  may  mean,  not,  if 
you  hoih  prove  falfe,  but,  if  it  Jhould  happen  that  any  falflf9od  or 
breach  of  faith  Jhould  difunite  you  luho  are  notu  thus  attached  t9  each 
other.  This  mi?ht  and  did  happen,  by  one  of  the  parties  proving 
felfe,  and  breakino;  her  engagement. 

The  modern  editions  read — if  ever  you  prove  falfe /o  one  anotberi 
but  the  reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  quarto  and  folio,  and  was 
the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  age.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

It  is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  poet  that  this  imprecation 
Ihould  be  fuch  a  one  as  was  verified  by  the  event,  as  it  is  in  part 
to  this  very  day.  But  neither  was  Troilus  ever  ufed  to  denote 
an  inconjiant  lover,  nor,  if  we  believe  the  dory,  did  he  ever  deferve 
the  chara^er,  as  both  the  others  did  in  truth  deferve  that  Ihame 
here  imprecated  upon  them.  Befides,  Pandarus,  feems  to  adjoft 
his  imprecation  to  thofe  of  the  other  two  preceding,  juft  as  they 
dropped  from  their  lips ;  as  falfe  as  CreJ/id,  and  conJequently  as 
true  (or  as  co*iftant)  as  ^Iroilus,     Heath. 

• and  a  hcd^]    Thcfc  words  are  not  in  the  old  copy,  but 

what  follows  ihcws  that  they  were  inadvertently  omitted. 

Malons, 

This  deficiency  was  fupplicd  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  He  readt, 

however,  «<  — ^  a  chamber  wti  a  bcd^  which  bed,  bccaufe"  Sec. 

Stsbvens. 
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SCENE      III. 

^be  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ulysses,  Diomedes,  Nestor, 
AjAX,  Menelaus,  and  Calchas. 

Cal.  Now,  princes,  for  the  fervice  I  have  done 
you. 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  call  for  recompenfe.    Appear  it  to  your  mind,* 
That,  through  the  fight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove  * 
I  have  abandoned  Troy,'  left  my  pofleflion, 

9  Appear  it  to  jout  mind,}     Sir  Thomas  Haameri  vcfy 

properly  in  my  opinion »  reduces  this  line  to  meafiire,  by  reading : 
— — Appear  it  tojw^ — .     Stbevbns. 

•  »-  through  the  fight  I  hear  in  things  ^  to  Jovc  l^cJ]  This  paflage 

in  all  the  modern  editions  is  filently  depraved,  and  printed  thus : 

through  the  fight  I  bear  in  things  to  come> — . 

The  word  is  fo  printed  that  nothing  but  the  fenfe  can  determine 
whether  it  be  love  or  Jove.  I  believe  that  the  editors  read  it  as 
iove,  and  therefore  made  the  alteration  to  obtain  fome  meaning. 

JoHKSoir. 

I  do  not  perceive  why  love^  the  clear  and  evident  readine  of 
both  the  quartos  and  folios,  (hould  be  pafled  over  without  fome 
attempt  to  explain  it.  In  my  opinion  it  mzy  fignifv — **  No  longer 
afliding  Troy  with  my  advice,  I  have  left  it  to  tne  dominion  of 
love,  to  the  confequences  of  the  amour  of  Paris  and  Helen." 

Steevens, 

5  That,  through  the  fight  I  bear  in  things  ^  to  Jove 
/  hanfe  abanuton^d  froj^  &c*]  This  reafoning  perplexes  Mr.  Thee* 
bald;  **  Pie  forefaw  his  country  was  undone;  he  ran  over  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  this  he  makes  a  merit  of  (fays  the  editor).  I  own  (con^ 
tinues  he)  the  motives  of  his  oratory  feem  to  be  fomewhat  perverfe 
and  unnatural*  Nor  do  I  know  how  to  reconcile  it,  unlefe  our  poet 
purpofely  intended  to  make  Calchas  ad  the  part  of  a  true  prieft^ 
aad  fo  from  motives  of  fclf*intereft  infimutte  the  merit  of  fervice." 
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Incurred  a  traitor's  name;  expos 'd  myfel^ 

The  editor  did  not  know  how  to  reconcile  this.  Nor  I  neither. 
For  I  do  not  know  what  he  means  by  <<  the  motives  of  hit 
oratory,"  or,  "  from  motives  of  fclf-intereft  to  inlinuate  merit." 
But  if  he  would  infmuate,  that  it  was  the  poet's  deftgn  to  make 
his  prieft  felf-intercfted,  and  to  reprcfent  to  the  Greeks  that  what 
he  did  for  his  own  prefervation,  wiu  done  for  their  fervice^  he  if 
miftaken.  Shakfpeare  thought  of  nothing  fo  filly,  as  it  woald  be 
to  draw  hb  prieft  a  knave,  in  order  to  make  him  talk  like  a  fiolm 
Though  that  be  the  fate  which  generally  attends  their  abufen. 
But  Shakfpeare  was  no  fuch ;  and  confequently  waited  not  cMs 
cover  for  dulnefs.  The  ptrvfrjlmj's  is  all  the  editor's  own,  who 
interprets, 

through  the  fight  I  have  in  things  to  come^ 

I  have  abandon  d  'Troy 

to  (ignify,  "  by  my  power  of  prefcicnce  finding  my  country  moft 
be  ruined,  I  have  therefore  abandoned  it  to  feek  refuge  with  you;'* 
whereas  the  true  fenfe  is,  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  that  on  ac- 
count of  a  gift  or  faculty  I  have  of  feeing  things  to  come,  which 
faculty  I  fuppofe  would  be  eftecmed  by  you  as  acceptable  and 
ufeful,  I  have  abandoned  Troy  my  native  country."  That  he 
could  not  mean  what  the  editor  fuppofes,  appears  from  theie  con- 
fiderations ;  Firft,  it'  he  had  reprefenred  himfelf  as  running  from  a 
&lling  city,  he  could  never  have  faid: 

"  I  have expos'd  myfelf, 

'*  From  certain  and  poffefb'd  conveniencies, 

"  To  </««^///// fortunes ; " 

Secondly,  the  ablblutc  knowledge  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  a  ieciet 
hid  from  the  inferior  gods  themfelves;  as  appears  from  the  poetical 
hiftor}*  of  that  war.  It  depended  on  many  contingencies,  whofe 
cxiftence  they  did  not  forefoe.  All  that  ihcy  knew  was,  that  if 
fuch  and  fuch  things  happened,  Troy  would  fall.  And  this  feciec 
they  communicated  to  Cadandra  only,  but  along  with  it,  the  fate 
not  to  be  believed.  Several  others  knew  each  a  feveral  part  of  the 
fccret ;  one,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  unlefs  Achilles  went  to 
the  war;  another,  that  it  could  not  fall  while  it  had  x^t palladium ; 
and  fo  on.     But  the  fccret,  that  it  was   abfolutely  to  fall,  was 

known  to  none. The  fcnfc  here  given  will  admit  of  no  difpute 

amongil  thofe  who  know  how  acceptable  a  ffcr  was  amongft  the 
Greeks.  ^>o  that  this  Calchas,  like  a  true  pri:ft,  if  it  needs  muft 
be  fo,  went  where  he  could  cxercife  his  profeifion  with  moft  ad* 
vantage.  For  it  being  much  Icfs  common  amongft  the  Greeks  than 
the  Aliatics,  there  would  be  a  greater  demand  for  it. 

Warburtoh. 
I  am  afraid,  that  after  all  the  learned  commentator's  efibrti 
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From  certain  and  poffefs'd  conveniences. 

To  doubtful  fortunes ;  fcqueft'ring  from  me  all 

That  time«  acquaintance,  cuftom,  and  condition. 

Made  tame  and  moft  familiar  to  my  nature ; 

And  here,  to  do  you  fervice,  am  become 

As  new  into  the  world,*  ftrange,  unacquainted : 


to  clear  the  argument  of  Calchas,  it  will  dill  appear  liable  to 
objection ;  nor  do  I  difcover  more  to  be  urged  in  his  defence,  than 
that  though  his  Ikill  in  divination  determined  him  to  leave  Troy, 
3ret  that  he  joined  himfelf  to  Agamemnon  and  his  army  by  uncon- 
ftrained  good-will ;  and  though  he  came  as  a  fugitive  eicaping  from 
deflrudion,  yet  his  fervices  after  his  reception,  being  voluntary 
and  important,  deferved  reward.  This  argument  is  not  regularly 
and  diitin^y  deduced,  but  this  is,  I  think,  the  beft  explication 
that  it  will  yet  admit.    Joh  nson. 

In  p.  224,  n.  c,  an  account  has  been  given  of  the  motives 
which  induced  Calchas  to  abandon  Troy.  The  fervices  \o  which 
he  alludes,  a  fhort  quotation  from  Lydgate  will  fufiiciently  ex- 
plain.    Auncient  Hift.  &c,  1555: 

"  He  entrcd  into  the  oratorye, — 

"  And  befily  gan  to  knele  and  praye, 

**  And  his  things  devoutly  for  to  faye, 

"  And  to  the  god  crye  and  call  full  ftronge ; 

**  And  for  Apollo  would  not  tho  prolonge, 

•*  Sodaynly  his  anfwere  gan  attame, 

*•  And  fayd  Calchas  twies  by  his  name; 

"  Be  right  well  'ware  thou  ne  toume  agayne 

*•  To  Troy  towne,  for  that  were  but  in  vayne, 

•*  For  finally  leme  this  thvnge  of  me, 

**  In  (horte  tyme  it  (hall  deftroyed  be : 

*•  This  is  in  footh,  whych  may  not  be  denied. 

**  Wherefore  I  will  that  thou  be  alyed 

"  With  the  Greekes,  and  with  Achilles  go 

••  To  them  anone ;  my  will  is,  it  be  fo : — 

•*   For  t^u  to  themjball  he  neceffary^ 

**  In  counftling  and  in  gMng  rede, 

**  And  be  right  helping  to  their  good fpcde,^* 

Mr.  Theobald  thinks  it  ftrange  that  Calchas  fhould  claim  any 

merit  from  having  joined  the  Greeks  after  he  had  faid  that  he  knew 

his  country  was  undone;  but  there  is  no  inconHIlcncy :  he  had  left* 

from  whatever  caufe,  what  was  dear  to  him,  his  country,  friends. 

Vol.  XI.  Z 
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I  do  befeech  you,  as  in  way  of  taftc. 

To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 

Out  of  thofe  many  regifter*d  in  promife. 

Which,  you  fay,  live  to  come  in  my  behalfl 

Agam.  What  would'ft  thou  of  us,  Trojan  ?  make 
demand. 

Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan  prifoner,  called  Antenor, 
Yeftcrday  took ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dean 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore,) 
Defir'd  my  Creflid  in  right  great  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  ftill  deny'd :  But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  fuch  a  wrcft  in  their  affairs,' 


children,  &c.  and,  having  joined  and/riW  the  Greeks^  wis  entitled 
to  protcftion  and  reward. 

On  the  phrafe — As  nnc  into  the  ivorli^  (for  fo  the  old  copf 
leads,)  I  mud  obferve,  that  it  appears  from  a  great  oamber  of 
paiTnges  in  our  old  writers,  the  word  into  was  formerly  often  ufed 
in  the  fcnfc  of  unfi^  as  it  evidently  is  here.  In  proof  of  this 
afTcrtion^  tlie  follovviTi«j  pafTagcs  may  be  adduced : 

"It  was  a  pretty  pirt  in  the  old  church- play  es  when  the  nimble 
Vice  would  fkip  up  nim!)ly  like  a  jackanapes  into  the  devil's  necke, 
and  ride  the  di  vil  a  cuurfc.**  liarfnet's  Declaration  of  Pofi/h  Im* 
fcjiuns,  4tci.  1 6c 2. 

Again,  in  a  letter  written  by  J.  Pallon,  July  8,    1468;  Pajhm 

Letters^  Vol.  II.  p.  5:  •• and  they  that  have  jufted  with  him 

into  this  day,  have  been  as  richly  l)efccn,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Lancham's  Ac'j.ifit  '^f  the  Euttrtainment  at  KemitjL'ortbp 

i^']^:  ** what  time  it  pleafcd  her  to  r)'de  forth  into  the  chafe, 

to  hunt  the  hart  of  fors ;  which  found,  anon,"  ike. 

Chafe  indeed  may  mean  here,  the  place  in  which  the  queen 
hunted ;  but  I  believe  it  is  emplo\ed  in  the  more  ordinary  fenfe. 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Civil  IVarres^  Book  IV,  ft.  72,  edit.  i6oa  : 
«*  She  doih  confpire  to  have  him  made  away,— 
*«  'J'hruft  thenititfj  not  only  with  her  priile, 
**  But  by  her  father's  counfcU  and  confcnt." 

Again,  in  our  author's  All*s  lAitll  that  tnJs  nvtll: 

'«  I'll  lKi\  athomt, 

"  And  pray  GoJ's  blcfling  into  ihy  attempt."     Maloxz, 

»  J'urh  a  wrcft  in  their  a  Jain  ^  According  to  Dr.  Johnfim. 

who  quotes  this  line  in  his  Dictionary,  the  meaning  is,  that  the 
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That  their  negociations  all  muft  flack. 
Wanting  his  manage  ;  and  they  will  almoft 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  fon  of  Priam^ 
In  change  of  him:  let  him  be  fcnt,  great  princes. 
And  he  Ihall  buy  my  daughter;  and  her  prefence 
Shall  quite  ftrike  off  all  fervice  I  have  done. 
In  moft  accepted  pain*^ 


^s  of  Anteuor  is  fuch  a  -uw/wf  ditonhn  of  thdr  affairs,  kc.  But 
as  in  a  former  fcene  [p*  1^7.  See  n,  6-.]  wc  had  aW-r^^d  for 
§*tf''wrffttd^  fo  here  I  ftrongly  fufpedl  minfi  has  been  printed  in- 
ilead  of  reft^  An  tenor  is  fuch  ^ftaj  or  fupport  of  their  affairs,  &c* 
All  the  ancient  Engliih  mulkets  had  rifts  by  which  xkty  were 
fupported^  The  f^Bfequeni  "^otA^k^^ufianting  hh  managt — appear 
to  me  to  confirm  the  emendation.  To  fay  that  Antenor  himfdf 
(for  fo  the  palTagc  runs,  not  the  kfi  of  AntenorJ  is  a  violent  dif- 
tortion  of  the  Trojan  negotiations,  is  little  better  than  nonfenfc* 

Maloki. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  mireft  aticiently  fi^ified  a  fort  of 
tuning-hammer,  by  which  the  ft  rings  of  fome  mulical  inftrumcnts 
were  fcrcwcd  or  'wrefttd  up  to  their  proper  degree  of  tenfion*  Aa- 
tenor'5  advice  might  be  fuppofcd  to  produce  a  congenial  efle-fl  on 
the  Trojan  councils,  which  othenyifc 

** m\x^  flacky 

*'  Wanting  his  manage; -**     Steeveks, 

Wteft  is  not  mifprintcd  for  rtft^  as  Mr*  Malone  fuppofei  in  hit 
corre£lion  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  has  certainly  miftaken  the  fenfe 
of  this  word.  It  means  an  inilrument  for  tuning  the  harp  b/ 
^m^uf/ft^  Af/ the  ft  rings-  Laneham,  in  his  Ltiferfmm  Kemiut/erf^ 
p*  50,  defcribing  a  minftrel,  fays,  "bis  harp  in  good  grace  dc- 
pcndaunt  before  him ;  his  ^renft  tyed  to  a  green  lace  and  hanging 
fcy."  And  again,  in  Wynnes  Htftyrj  s/ihe  Q^weMr  family :  '*  And 
fetting  forth  very  early  before  day,  un;viitingly  carried  upon  \m 
finger  the  ^wrefl  sf  hit  c^ftnt  hnrpe*"  To  ut^r^^  is  to  *up/W,  Sec 
MinOaeu's  Dictionary.  The  form  ofthet</r^  may  be  feen  in 
fome  of  the  illuminated  fervice  books,  wherein  David  is  repre- 
fentcd  playing  on  hb  harp;  in  the  Second  Part  of  Merftnuaf 
Harrmnia^  p.  69;  and  in  the  SjHiagmata  4/  Fri^tmrn^  Vol-  Il» 
rtg.  xix.     Douce. 

^  Ih  m^  accepted  pain.]  Su  T.  Hanmer,  and  Dr*  Warburtoa 
after  him,  read : 

In  moft  acctpud  pay. 
They  do  not  feem  to  anderftand  the  confiUaflioii  of  the  pa^gc. 
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Agam.  Let  Diomed  bear  him. 

And  bring  us  Creflid  hither ;  Calchas  (hall  have 
What  he  requefts  of  us. — Good  Diomed^ 
Furnifti  you  fairly  for  this  interchange  : 
Withal,  bring  word — if  Hedor  willto-nnorrow 
Be  anfwer'd  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  (hall  I  undertake ;  and  'tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[Exeunt  Diomedes  and  Calchas. 


jE»/^r  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  ie/ore  ibeir  Tent. 

Ulyss.    Achilles  (lands  i'the  entrance  of  his 

tent : — 
Pleafe  it  our  general  to  pafs  ftrangely  by  him. 
As  if  he  were  forgot ; — and,  princes  all. 
Lay  negligent  and  loofe  regard  upon  him  : — 
I  will  come  laft:  'Tis  like,  he'll  queftion  me. 
Why  fuch  unplaufive  eyes  are  bent,  why  turn'd  on 

him  : " 
If  fo,  I  have  dcrifion  med'cinable. 
To  ufe  between  your  ftrangenefs  and  his  pride. 
Which  his  own  will  (hall  have  dcfirc  to  drink  5 
It  may  do  good  ;  pride  hath  no  other  glafs 
To  (how  itfclf,  but  pride ;  for  fupple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 
Agam.  We'll  execute  your  purpofe,  and  put  on 

Herprefence,  fays  C^XchdiS^Jhall Jirikc  off,  or  rccompcnce  the  ftrvka 
I  have  dove,  even  in  thofe  labours  which  were  mcji  accepted^ 

JOHNSOK. 

'  Why  fuch  unplatijive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tum'd  on  him  .•]  If  die 
eyes  were  bent  on  him,  they  were  turnd  on  him.  This  taucologj 
therefore,  together  with  the  redundancy  of  the  line,  plainly  ihov 
that  we  ought  to  read,  with  Sir  Thomas  iianmcr: 

IVhj  jHih  unplaufi<ve  ejes  are  bent  on  him ;— •     STSftViHta 
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A  form  of  ftrangenefs  as  we  pafs  along ; — 
So  do  each  lord ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  elfe  difdainfully,  which  fhall  fhake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

AcHiL.  What,  comes  the  general  to  fpeak  with 
me  ? 
You  know  my  mind,  1*11  fight  no  more  'gainft  Troy. 
Agam.  What  fays  Achilles  ?  would  he  aught  with 

us? 
iVfi^r.  Would  you,  my  lord,aught  with  the  general  ? 
AcHii.  No. 

Nest.  Nothing,  my  lord. 
Agam.  The  better. 

[Exfunt  Agamemnon  ^w^  Nestor. 
AcHiL.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ? 

l^Exit  MiNELAUS. 

AcHiL.  What,  does  the  cuckold  fcorn  me  ? 

AjAX.  How  now,  Patroclus  ? 
AcHiL.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

AjAX.  Ha? 

AcHiL.  Good  morrow.' 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too. 

lExi(  Ajax. 
AcHiL.  What  mean  thefe  fellows?  know  they 
not  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  They  pafs  by  ftrangely :  they  were  us*d 
to  bend. 


*  Good  morrow.']  Perhaps  in  this  repetition  of  the  falate,  we 
(hould  read,  as  in  the  preceding  inftance> — ^Good  morrow,  JJax; 
or,  with  more  coUoquisd  fpirit , — I/a/»  good  morrow.  Otherwife 
the  metre  is  defe<Etive.    Stebvens. 
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To  fend  their  fmiles  before  them  to  Achillet  i 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

AcHiL.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'Tis  certain,  Greatnefs,  once  fallen  out  with  for- 
tune, 
Muft  fall  out  with  men  too :  What  the  declin'd  i». 
He  (hall  as  foon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others^ 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall:  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings,  but  to  the  fununer; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  fimply  man. 
Hath  any  honour  j  but  honour  ^  for  thofe  honours 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour. 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  flippery  (landers. 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  flippery  too. 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.     But  *tis  not  fo  with  me : 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends ;  I  do  enjoy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  poflefs, 
Save  thefe  men's  looks ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  fuch  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.     Here  is  Ulyfles ; 
I'll  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,  Ulyfles? 

Ultss.  Now,  great  Thetis*  fon  ? 

AciiiL.  What  are  you  reading? 

Ulyss.  a  ftrange  fellow  here 

Writes  me.  That  man — how  dearly  ever  parted,* 

7  hut  honour  — ]    Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads— bat 

honour  d.     Ma  LONE. 

8  hoiu  dearly  e*ver  parted,]    Howrver  excellently   tmdmumd^ 

with  however  dear  or  precious  parts  enriched  or  adorned. 

JoHlTftON. 

Johnfon's  explanation  of  the  word  parted  is  juft.  So,  in  B.  Joafbn'i 
Z'very  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  he  defcribes  Macilente  as  a 
J 
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How  much  in  havings  or  without,  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boaft  to  have  that  which  he  hath. 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  refledion ; 
As  when  his  virtues  (hining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  firft  giver. 

AcHiL.  This  is  not  ftrange,  Ulyfles. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face. 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itfelf 
To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itfelf* 
(That  mod  pure  fpirit*  of  fenfe)  behold  itfelf. 
Not  going  from  itfelf;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  fpeculation  turns  not  to  itfelf,' 
Till  it  hath  travelled,  and  is  marry'd  there 
Where  it  may  fee  itfelf:  this  is  not  ftrange  at  all. 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  ftrain  at  the  pofition. 
It  is  familiar ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 


vftW  parted  I  and  in  Maflinger's  Great  Duke  of  Florence,  SanazaitO 

fays  of  Lydia : 

••  And  I,  my  lord,  chofc  rather 
*•  To  deliver  her  better  parted  than  (he  is, 
*•  Than  to  take  from  her."    M.  Mason. 
So,  in  a  fubfequent  paflage : 

'•  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 

"  (Though  in  and  of  him  there  is  much  confiding,) 
**  Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others."  •  Malone. 

• nor  doth  the  eye  itfelf  Scc.'\    So,  in  Julius  Cafar: 

"  No  Caffius;  for  the  eye  fees  not  itfelf, 

"  But  by  reflexion,  by  lome  other  things."    Steetbns. 

*  To  others*  eyes: 

(That  moji  pure  fpirit  &c.]    Thefc  two  lines  are  totally  omitted 
in  all  the  editions  but  the  firft  quarto.     Pope. 

^  For  fpeculation  turns  not  Sec  J]     Speculation  has  here  the  fame 
meaning  as  in  Macbeth  : 

••  Thou  haft  no  fpeculatitm  in  thofc  eyes 

*'  Which  thou  doft  glare  with."    Malone. 
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Who,  in  his  circumftance/  exprefsly  proves — 

That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 

(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  confifting^) 

Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 

Nor  doth  he  of  himfelf  know  them  for  aught 

Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applaufe 

Where  they  are  extended ;  which,  like  *  an  arch, 

reverberates 
The  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  fteel 
Fronting  the  fun,^  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.    I  was  much  rapt  in  this; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajax.'' 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there !  a  very  horfe  ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature,  what  things 

there  are, 
Moft  abjed  in  regard,  and  dear  in  ufe ! 
What  things  again  moft  dear  in  the  efteem. 
And  .poor  in  worth!  Now  fhall  we  fee  to-morrow. 
An  adl  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renown'd.*    O  heavens,  what  fomc  men  do. 


•♦ in  his  circumjiafice,']    In  the  detail  or  circumduffion  of 

his  argument.     Johnson. 

^  which,  likf — J    Old  copies — nvho,  like — .     Corrc^led 

by  Mr.  Rowe.    M alone. 

*  a  gate  of  fieri 

Fronting  the  fun ^'\  This  idea  appears  to  have  been  caught  from 
fome  of  our  ancient  romances,  which  often  dcfcribe  gates  of  firoilar 
materials  and  effulgence.     Steevens. 

"  The  unhioivn  Ajaw^  Ajax,  who  has  abilities  which  were  never 
brought  into  view  or  ufe.    Johnson. 

*  Konjjjhall  fjcc  fee  to-morronVy 

An  afl  that  *very  chance  doth  thronu  ttpon  him, 

Ajax  rtfiofivnd,  ]  I  once  thought  that  wc  ought  to  read  rrn^vomm 
But  by  confukring  the  middle  line  as  parenthetical  the  paflage  is 
fufficiently  clear.     Ma  lone. 

By  placing  a  break  after  him,  the  conftruAion  will  be  :.«»AVw 
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While  fomc  men  leave  to  do ! 
How  fome  men  creep  in  fkittifh  fortune's  hall,^ 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  falling  *  in  his  wantonnefs  ! 
To  fee  thefe  Grecian  lords ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  fhoulder; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hedor's  breaft. 
And  great  Troy  (brinkingJ 

^wej^aiifit  to-mirmm  an  aB  ihat  mefy  ehame  doth  ihrmja  ufm  him^ 
[we  fball  fee]  Ajax  rcnown'd.     Hbnley. 

9  Htyw/ome  men  crctp  itt  ftiiuijh  f or  turns' i  hall^  To  crtep  IS  tO 
ketp  mtt  of  fight  irom  whatever  motive.  Some  mtn  krcp  out  a/ 
jrtftke  in  the  haii  of  fonunr^  ivhilc  others,  rhough  they  but  play  tke 
idhtg  are  always  in  ker  eye,  in  the  way  of  diihndion, 

Johns  01^, 

I  cannot  think  that  errep,  ufed  without  any  explanatory  word^ 
can  mean  to  keep  oiti  of  fights  While  fomc  men,  fays  Ulyfles, 
lem^n  tameij  iftaHrve  in  fortune's  hall,  without  any  effort  to  excite 
her  attention,  others,  &c.    Such|  I  rhink»  is  the  meaning, 

MaLoNI, 

'  fiftiKg — ]  Quarto,  The  folio  hz^fttifimg.    Either  word 

may  bear  a  good  fenfe.     Johnson. 

I  have  preferred  fafimg^  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  tofeq^mgt 
which  we  find  in  the  folio*  not  only  becaufe  the  quarto  copiei  are 
in  general  preferable  to  the  folio,  but  becaufe  the  original  reading 
furnifhes  that  kind  of  aniithefis  of  which  our  poet  was  fo  fond* 
One  man  eats,  while  another  fafts-  Achilles  is  he  who  fiills;  who 
capHcioufly  abftains  from  thofc  adive  exertions  which  would  fur- 
nifh  new  food  for  hii  |Hidc»    Malon  £• 

3  Affd g rest  Trqy  (hfinking^]  The  quarto— y^r/>l/Ar^p  TTie  foli© 
has,  Icfs  poetically,— ^/7>iiitf|,  The  following  paflage  in  the  fubf&* 
quent  fcene  fup(.>or[s  the  reading  of  the  quarto: 

*■  Hark,  how  Ttsj  r^rs ;  how  Hecuba  cries  out; 
**  How  poor  Andromache  fhrilb  her  dolours  forth  ; 
«'  And  all  cry — Hertor,  Hedlor's  dead,"    Maloki* 
I  prefer  the  reading  of  the  folio.     That  the  collcdive  body  of 
martial  Trojans  fhould  _fifrmi  at  fight  of  their  hero's  danger,  is 
furcly  more  natural  to  be  fuppofed^  than  tliat,  like  frighted  women, 
they  would  unite  in  a  general  y^r^^i. 

As  to  what  Caflandra  fays*  in  the  preceding  note, — ^it  is  the  fate 
of  that  lady's  evidence — never  to  be  received,    Steivens, 
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The  prefent  eye  praifes  the  prefcnt  objeft : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  manj 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worfhip  Ajax; 
Since  things  in  motion  fooner  catch  the  eye. 
Than  what  not  ftirs.    The  cry  went  once  on  thcc/ 
And  ftill  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again. 
If  thou  would'ft  not  entomb  thyfelf  alive. 
And  cafe  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whofe  glorious  deeds,  but  in  thefe  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  miflions '  'mongft  the  gods  them* 

felves. 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

tion  of  the  amendment,  which  I  have  nven  in  the  tezt»  to  Cbe 
fagacity  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Thirlby.     I  rcstd : 
An  J  give  to  duft^  that  is  a  little  gilt. 
More  laud  than  they  will  give  to  gold,  o^er-dufied. 

Theobald. 

This  emendation  has  been  adopted  by  the  focceeding  editors, 

but  recedes  too  far  from  the  copy.     There  is  no  other  corniptioa 

than  fuch  as  Shakfpeare's  incorred^nefs  often  refembles*     He  has 

omitted  the  article — to  in  the  fecond  line :  he  (hould  have  written ; 

More  laud  than  to  gilt  o'er-dufled.    Johnson* 

Gilt  in  the  fecond  line  is  a  fubftantive.  See  Vol.  XII.  p,  29, 
n.  7. 

buft  a  little  gilt  means,  ordinary  performances  oftentatioufly  dt£> 
played  and  magnified  by  the  favour  of  friends  and  that  admiration 
of  novelty  which  prefers  **  new-born  gawds"  to  "  things  paft.** 
Gilt  oer-dufted  means,  fplendid  actions  of  preceding  ages^  the  rcr 
iBcmbrance  of  which  is  weakened  by  time. 

The  poet  feems  to  have  been  thinking  either  of  thofe  monoments 
which  he  has  mentioned  in  AWs  fwell  that  ends  njnell: 

•'  Where  duft  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 

**  Of  honoured  bones  indeed ; ." 

or  of  \ht  gilded  armour,  trophies^  banners,  &c.  often  hung  qp  in 
churches  in  *'  monumental  mockery."    Malone. 

*  nvent  once  on  thee,]  So  the  quarto.     The  foljo-^went  ami 

on  rhee.     Ma  lone. 

3  Made  emulous  miflions — ]  The  meaning  ofmijfion  (eemt  to  he 
dijpatckes  of  the  gods  /row  heaven  about  mortal  bufinefi,  fnch  aa 
often  happened  at  the  (lege  of  Troy.    Johnson. 

It  means  the  defcent  of  deities  to  combat  on  either  fide ;  an 
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AcHiL.  Of  this  my  privaqr 

I  have  ftrong  reafons. 

Ulyss.  But  'gainft  your  privacy 

The  reafons  arc  more  potent  and  heroical ; 
•Tis  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters/ 

AcHiL.  Ha!  known?* 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  ftate. 
Knows  almolt  every  grain  of  Plutus*  gold  ;  * 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehenfive  deeps ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought/  and  almoft,  like  the 
gods, 

idea  which  Shakfpeare  very  probably  adopted  from  Chapman's 
uanilation  of  Homer.  In  the  fifth  book  Uiom^  wounds  Man, 
who  on  his  return  to  heaven  is  rated  by  Jupiter  for  having  inter- 
fered in  the  battle.  This  difobedience  is  xhtfaiiiou  which  I  fuppofc 
Ulyflcs  would  defcribe.     Steevens. 

^  one  of  Priam's  daughters. "]  Polyxena,  in  the  aft  of  mar- 
rying whom,  he  was  afterwards  kiUed  by  Paris.     Steevens.  ^ 

'  Ha  !  knvwtt  ^]  I  muft  fuppofe  that,  in  the  prefent  inftance, 
fome  word,  wanting  to  the  metre,  has  been  omitted.  Perhaps  the 
poet  wrote — Ha !  is't  known  ?    Steevens. 

6  Knvws  almofi  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold{\  For  this  elegant  line 
the  quarto  has  only : 

Knoius  almofi  every  thing.     J OH  N  so  N . 

The  old  copy  has — Pluto's  gold ;  but,  I  think,  we  (hould  read— • 
of  Plutus*  gold.     So,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philafier,  Aft  IV: 
"  'Tis  not  the  wealth  of  Plutus^  nor  the  gold 

"  Lx)ck'd  in  the  heart  of  earth ."    Steevens. 

The  corredion  of  this  obvious  error  of  the  prefs,  needs  no 
j unification,  though  it  was  not  admitted  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  his  own 
edition.  The  fame  error  is  found  in  Julius  Cafar,  Aft  IV.  fc.  iii. 
where  it  has  been  properly  corrcftcd : 

**  within,  a  heart, 

«•  Dearer  than  Pluto's  mine,  richer  than  gold." 
So,  in  this  play.    Aft  IV.  fc.  i.  we  find  in  the  quarto — to 
Qalcbos  hou fe — ^indead  of — to  Cakhas '  houfc.     M  A  L  o  n  e  . 

7  Keefs  place  lui/b  thought,]  i.  e.  there  is  in  the  providence  of 
a  ftate^  as  m  the  providence  of  the  univerfe^  a  kind  of  ubiquity^ 
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Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles.^ 
There  is  a  myftery  (with  whom  relation 
Durft  never  meddle  *)  in  the  foul  of  ftatc ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine. 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expreffurc  to : 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy^ 
As  perfedtly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much. 
To  throw  down  Hedtor,  than  Polyxena : 
But  it  muft  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home^ 
When  fame  fhall  in  our  iflands  found  her  trump  i 
And  all  the  Greekifh  girls  fhall  tripping  fing,— 
Great  He£ior*sJiJier  did  Achilles  win  ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him. 
Farewell,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  fpeak ; 
The  fool  flides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  ftiould  break. 

lExii. 

The  expreflion  is  exquiiitely  fine :  yet  the  Oxford  editor  alters  it 
to — Keeps pace^  and  fo  deftroys  all  its  beauty.     Warburton. 

Is  there  not  here  fome  allufion  to  that  fublime  defcription  of  the 
divine  omniprefence  in  the  139th  PJalmT    Hbnlby. 

'  Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles.^  It  is  clear  from  ihc 
deleA  of  the  metre  that  fome  word  of  two  fyllables  was  omitted  by 
the  carcleifnefs  of  the  tranfcriber  or  compofitor.  Shakfpeare  per- 
haps wrote : 

Does  thoughts  themfelves  weveil  in  their  dumb  crtf^/,— - 
or. 

Does  infant  thoughts  urrveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III  : 

**  And  turn  his  in/ant  mom  to  aged  night," 
In  Timon  of  Athens^  we  have  the  fame  allufion ; 
**  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  my  brain ^ 
•'  And  at  thai  inllant,  like  a  babefprung  up.**     Malons. 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr  reads  : 

Dois  tvcnouT  thoughts  Sec,     Steevzns. 

*  — {ivith  fwhom  relation 

Durft  ne*ver  meddle)  — ]     There  is  a  fecret  adminiftration  of 
aifiain,  which  no  htjiory  was  ever  able  to  difcover.    JouNsoic* 
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Patr.  To  this  cffedl,  Achilles,  havel  mov'd  you: 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannifh  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  adion.     I  (land  condemned  for  this ; 
They  think,  my  little  ftomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  reftrains  you  thus : 
Sweet,  roufe  yourfelf ;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloofe  his  amorous  fold. 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane. 
Be  Ihook  to  air.* 

AcHiL.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hedor  ? 

Patr.  Ay ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour 
by  him. 

AcHiL.  I  fee,  my  reputation  is  at  (lake ; 
My  fame  is  ftirewdly  gor'd.* 

Patr.  O,  then  beware; 

Thofe  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  them-* 

felves : 
Omifllon  to  do  what  is  neceflary ' 
Seals  a  commidion  to  a  blank  of  danger  ; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  fubtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  fit  idly  in  the  fun. 

AcHiL.  Go  call  Therfites  hither,  fweet  Patro- 
clus: 
ril  fend  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  defire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords  after  the  combat. 
To  fee  us  here  unarm 'd :  I  have  a  woman's  longing, 

*  /fl  fl/r.]     So  the  quarto.     The  folio — ajrie  air. 

Johnson. 

*  My  fame  isjhrewdly  gor'd.]  So,  in  our  author's  i  loth  Sonnet: 

«*  Alas,  'tis  true ;  I  have  gone  here  and  there, — 
"  G^rV  mine  own  thoughts, ."     Malonb. 

*  OmiJJi;jn  to  do  &c.]  By  neghSl'mg  our  duty  we  commijjtonor 
enable  that  danger  of  di/boHour^  which  could  not  reach  us  before, 
to  lay  hold  upon  us.    Johnson. 
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An  appetite  that  I  am  lick  withal^ 
To  fee  great  Hedlor  in  his  weeds  of  peace  ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  vifage^ 
Even  to  my  full  of  view.     A  labour  fav'd  ! 

Enter  Thersites. 

Ther.  a  wonder ! 
AcHiL.  What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  alking 
for  himfelf. 

AcHiL.  How  fo  ? 

Ther.  He  mull  fight  fingly  to-morrow  with 
Hedor;  and  is  fo  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical 
cudgelling,  that  he  raves  in  faying  nothing. 

AcHiL.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  Why,  he  ftalks  up  and  down  like  a  pea- 
Cock,  a  flride,  and  a  (land:  ruminates,  like  an 
hoftefs,  that  hath  no  arithmctick  but  her  brain  to 
fet  down  her  reckoning :  bites  his  lip  with  a  poll. 
tick  regard,^  as  who  Ihould  fay — there  were  wit  in 
this  head,  an  'twould  out ;  and  fo  there  is ;  but  it 
lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will 
not  fhow  without  knocking.'  The  man's  undone 
for  ever;  for  if  Hedor  break  not  his  neck  i'thc 
combat,  he'll  break  it  himfelf  in  vain-glory.  He 
knows  not  me :  I  faid.  Good  morrow^  Ajax ;  and  he 
replies.  Thanks ^  Agamemnon.  What  think  you  of 
this  man,  that  takes  mc  for  the  general  ?     He  is 

*  ^^iih  a  poUiick  regard ^  With  2ifly  look.     JoHKSON. 

*  /'/  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flinty  fwbicb  iKillnatJhvw 
twithcut  k>:ockiftg.~\     So,  \n  Julius  Ccefar : 

"  That  carries  anger,  as  the  fiint  bears  fire  \ 
"  ^^'ho,  much  rnjarccdt  ihows  a  hally  fpark, 
•«  And  llraight  is  rs/i  again."     Steeve*n8. 
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grown  a  very  land-fifti,  languagclefs,  a  monfter. 
A  plague  of  epinion !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both 
fides,  like  a  leather  jprkin. 

AcuiL.  Thou  muft  be  my  embaflador  to  him, 
Therfites. 

Ther.  Who,  I  ?  why,  he*ll  anfwer  nobody ;  he 
profefles  not  anfwering ;  fpeaking  is  for  beggars  ; 
he  wears  his  tongue  in  his  arms.**  I  will  put  on  his 
prefence;  let  Patroclus  make  demands  to  me,  you 
Ihall  fee  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

AcHiL.  To  him,  Patroclus  :  Tell  him, — I  hum- 
bly defire  the  valiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  moft  va- 
lorous Hedtor  to  come  unarm'd  to  my  tent ;  and 
to  procure  fafe  conducfl  for  his  perfon,  of  the  mag- 
nanimous, and  moft  illuftrious,  fix-or-feven-times- 
honour'd  captain-general  of  the  Grecian  army, 
Agamemnon.     Do  this. 

PArR.  Jove  blefs  great  Ajax. 

TuER.  Humph! 

Patr.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, 

Ther.  Ha! 

Pa^r.  Who  moft  humbly  defires  you,  to  invite 
Hedor  to  his  tent ; 

Ther^  Humph! 

Patr.  And  to  procure  fafe  conduft  from  Aga- 
memnon. 

Ther.  Agamemnon? 
Patr.  Ay,  my  lord. 
Ther.  Ha! 
Patr.  What  fay  you  to*t? 

4  He  avfars  his  tongue  in  i&//  arms.]  So,  in  Macbeth: 

Vol.  XL  A  a 
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Ther.  God  be  wi*  you,  »with  all  my  heart. 

Patr.  Your  anfwer,  fir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  ^  fair  day,  by  eleven 
o'clock  it  will  go  one  way  or  other;  howfoever,  he 
ihall  pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr.  Your  anfwer,  fir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

AcHJL.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he? 

Ther.  No,  but  he's  out  o'tune  thus.  What  mu- 
fick  will  be  in  him  when  Hedlor  has  knock'd  out 
his  brains,  I  know  not:  But,  I  am  furc,  none; 
unlefs  the  fiddler  Apollo  get  his  finews  to  make 
catlings  on.^ 

AcHiL.  Come,  thou  (halt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
ftraight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horfe;  for 
that's  the  more  capable  creature.^ 

AcHiL.    My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain 
ftirr'd  ; 
And  I  myfelf  fee  not  the  bottom  of  it.'' 

[Exeufi/  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 


*  iomake  callings  o//.]  It  has  been  already  obferved  diat  a 

catUag  fignifies  a  fniall   lute-ilring  made  of  catguts     One  of  the 
ii\u(icians  in  Romeo  and  Julia  is  called  Simon  Catling, 

dTEKVBNS. 

^'  the  more  capable  creaJure,]    The  more  intelligent  cicatiue. 

So,  in  Kiftg  Richard  III : 

•'  Bold,  forward,  quick,  ingenious,  capable," 
See  alfo  VoL  XL  p.  177,  n.  9,    Malone. 

^  And  I  myfelf  {^  not  the  bottom  of  it.'\  This  is  an  inufge 
frequently  introduced  by  our  author.  So,  In  King  Henry  IV.  PartiT : 
«•  Ifte  the  bottom  of  Juttice  Shallow."  Again,  ia  &ng  Hcmfj  VL 
PartJI: 


"  wc  then  (hould/-^  the  bottom 

«*  Of  all  our  fortunes."    Stbeyens. 
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Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were 
clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  afs  at  it !  I  had 
rather  be  a  tick  in  a  fheep,  than  fuch  a  valiant  ig- 
norance. [ExiL 


ACT     IV.        SCENE     I. 

Troy.     A  Street. 

Enter ^  at  one  fide ^  -/Eneas,  and  Servant,  with  a 
torch \  at  the  other^  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Antenor, 
DiOMEDES,  and  Others^  with  torches. 

Par.  See,  ho!  who's  that  there? 

Dei.  *Tis  the  lord  iEneas. 

^NE.  Is  the  prince  there  in  perfon  ? — 
Had  I  fo  good  occafion  to  lie  long, 
As  you,  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  bufi- 

nefs 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dio.  That's  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow,  lord 
iEneas. 

Par.  a  valiant  Greek,  i^neas ;  take  his  hand : 
Witnefs  the  procefs  of  your  fpeech,  wherein 
You  told — how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days. 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

jEne.  Health  to  you,  valiant  fir/ 

• valiant  ^r,]    The  epithet — 'valiant^  appears  to  have  l^n 

caught  by  the  compofitor  from  the  preceding  Ipeech,  and  is  in- 
troduced here  only  to  fpoil  the  metre.    Stsevsns. 

A  a  2 
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During  all  queftion  of  the  gentle  truce :' 

But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance^ 

As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  arc  now  in  calm ;  and,  fo  long,  health : 
But  when  contention  and  occafion  meet. 
By  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life. 
With  all  my  force,  purfuit,  and  policy. 

yEsE.  And  thou  flialt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentlenefs. 
Welcome  to  Troy  !  now,  by  Anchifcs*  life. 
Welcome,  indeed !  By  Venus'  hand  I  fwear/ 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  fuch  a  fort, 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  fympathize : — Jove,  let  iEneas  live. 
If  to  my  fword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory^ 
A  thoufand  complete  courfes  of  the  fun ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound ;  and  that  to-morrow ! 

yffiVii.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.    We  do;   and  long  to  know  each  other 

worfc. 

P^iR.  This  is  the  mofl  dcfpiteful  gentle  greeting, 


?  During  all  qucflion  of  the  gentL  truce  :\     I  once  thought  t« 
read: 

Durhfg  all  quiet  of  the  gentle  truce: 
But  I  tliink  quijhon  means  intercourfc^  interchange  of  conver(atioB« 

JOHNSOK. 

Sec  Vol,  V.  p.  roj,  n,  5.     Queftion  of  the  gentle  truce  is.  conr 
vcrfation  while  the  gentle  truce  lafts.     Ma  lone. 

*  By  Venus"  hand  Jfyjear,']  Tliis  oath  was  ufcd  to  infinaalc 

his^cfcntiriCiu  for  Diomcdcs'  wounding  his  mother  in  the  hand. 

Warbu&tov. 

I  Ih  lievc  Shakfpcarc  hnd  no  fuch  allufion  in  his  thoughts.     He 

r,  ould  hardly  have  made  DHwQ^ici  civil  and  uo^ivil  in  the  fame  breath. 

Stsivixs. 
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The  nobleft  hateful  love,  that  c*er  I  heard  of. — 
What  bufinefs,  lord,  fo  early  ? 

jEhe.  I  was  fent  for  to  the  king;  but  why,  I 

know  not. 
Par.  His  purpofe  meets  you;^  'Twas  to  bring 

this  Greek 
To  Calchas'  houfe ;  and  there  to  render  him. 
For  the  enfreed  Antcnor,  the  fair  Crcflid  : 
Let's  have  your  company ;  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
Hafte  there  before  us  :  I  conftantly  do  think, 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night ; 
Roufe  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore :  I  fear. 
We  fhall  be  much  unwelcome. 

jEne.  That  I  aflure  you ; 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Creflid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help ; 

The  bitter  difpofition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  fo.     On,  lord;  we'll  follow  you. 

jEi^e.  Good  morrow,  all.  \Exit. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed;  'faith,  tell 
me  true. 
Even  in  the  foul  of  found  good-fellowlhip, — 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  bed, 
Myfclf,  or  Menelaus  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  feek  her 
(Not  making  any  fcruple  of  her  foilure,) 
With  fuch  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her 


«  His  fnrpofe  meets  you  \]  I  bring  you  his  meaning  and  his  orders. 

Johnson* 

A  a  3 
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(Not  palating  the  tafte  of  her  difhonourj 
With  fuch  a  coftly  lofs  of  wealth  and  friends  : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  Ices  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece;* 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorilh  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  nor  lefs  nor  morcj 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore.* 

Par.  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 
Dio.   She's  bitter  to  her  country:    Hear  mc, 
Paris, — 
For  every  falfe  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 


*  aflat  tamed //Vf^ ;]  i.  e.  a  piece  of  wine  out  of  which 

the  fpirit  is  all  flown.     Warburton. 

This  word,  with  a  fomcwhat  firoilar  fenfe,  occurs  in  Coriolamus: 

"  His  remedies  are  tar/t^  i'the  prefent  peace .'* 

Steevevs. 

^   Both  merits  pois*dt  each  nveigbs  nor  lefs  nor  more ; 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  ivhore.l  I  read: 

But  he  as  he,  each  heavier  for  a  nuhore? 
Heavy  is  taken  both  for  lucightjy  and  for  fad  or  miferabUm     The 
quarto  reads  : 

But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  <whore, 
I  know  not  whether  the  thought  is  not  that  of  a  wager*     It  muft 
then  be  read  thus : 

But  he  as  he.     Which  heavier,  for  a  vubore? 
That  is,  for  a  vijhorc  flaked  down,  vuhich  is  the  heavier? 

JoHNSOK, 

As  the  quarto  reads, 

the  heavier  for  a  vuhore, 

I  think  all  new  pointing  or  alteration  unneccflary.  The  (enie 
appears  to  be  this :  the  merits  of  either  are  funk  in  value,  becaafe 
the  contcft  between  them  is  only  for  a  ftrumpet.     Steevens. 

The  merits  of  each,  wliatcvcr  they  may  be,  being  wcigh'd  one 
againft  the  other,  arc  cxadily  equal;  in  each  of  the  fcales  however, 
in  which  their  merits  are  to  be  weighed,  a  harlot  muli  be  placed, 
fincc  each  of  them  has  been  equally  attached  to  one. — This  is  the 
reading  of  the  quarto,     llie  fuiio  reads, 

which  heavier  for  a  vohore.     M  A  LON  E. 
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A  Grecian's  life  hath  funk ;  for  every  fcruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  flain :  fince  me  could  fpeak. 
She  hath  not  given  fo  many  good  words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  fufFcr'd  death. 
Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Difpraife  the  thing  that  you  defire  to  buy : 
But  we  in  filence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  fell/ 
Here  lies  our  way.  [^Exeunt. 

^  We  II  not  commend  'what  'we  intend  to  fell.^  I  believe  the 
meaning  is  only  this :  though  you  pradice  the  buyer's  art,  wc  will 
not  praftife  the  feller's.  We  intend  to  fell  Helen  dear,  yet  will 
not  commend  her.     Johnson. 

Dr.  Warburton  would  read — not  fell.     Steevens. 

The  fenfe,  I  think,  requires  wc  ftiould  read — condemn, 

Tyrwhxtt. 

When  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  they  meant  to  fell  Helen  dear,  he 
evidently  does  not  mean  that  they  really  intended  to  fell  her  at  all, 
(as  he  has  been  underftood,)  but  that  the  Greeks  (hould  pay  very 
dear  for  her,  if  they  had  her.  We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend 
to  make  you  pay  very  dear  for,  if  you  barve  her.  So  Ajax  fays  in 
a  former  fcene,  •'  however,  he  (hall  pay  for  me,  ere  he  has  me." 

Commend  is,  I  think,  the  true  reading,  our  author  having  in- 
troduced a  fimilar  fentiment  in  two  other  places.  In  Love't 
Labour's  Loft,  wc  have — 

*'  To  things  of/aie  a  {dhr's  fraife  belongs." 
Again,  in  his  2 1  ft  Sonnet : 

"  I  will  not  prat/e,  that  purpofe  not  to/e/I." 

This  paiTage  favours  Dr.  Warburton 's  emendation ;  but  intend 
not  fell  founds  very  harfh.  However,  many  very  harlh  combinations 
may  be  found  in  thefe  plays,  where  rhymes  are  introduced. 

Malone. 

Surely  Dr.  Warburton 's  reading  is  the  true  one. 
We'll  not  commend  ^what  nue  intend  not  fell, 
is  evidently  oppofed  to 

"  Difpraife  the  thing  that  you  defire  to  buy:** 
in  the  fame  fpeech. 

Of  fuch  elliptical  phrafeology  as  is  introduced  by  Dr.  War- 
burton's  emendation,  our  author's  plays  will  afford  numerous 
examples.    Ste  evens* 

A  a  4 
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SCENE      11. 

The  fame.     Court  before  the  Hou/e  of  Pandarus. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Tro.   Dear,  trouble  not  yourfelf;  the  morn  is 
cold. 

Cres.  Then,  fwcct  my  lord.  Til  call  mine  uncle 
down ; 
He  fhall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed,  to  bed  :  Sleep  kill  ^  thofe  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  foft  attachment  to  thy  fenfes. 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Cres.  Good  morrow  then. 

Tro.  'Pr'ythcc  now,  to  bed. 

Cres.  Are  you  aweary  of  mc? 

Tro.  O  Creffida!  but  that  the  bufy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows. 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  ^  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

Cres.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Bcflirew  the  witch !  with  venomous  wights  ' 
fhe  flays, 

^  Sleep  V\\\ — ]    So  the  old  copies.     The  modems  have*. 

Sleep  feal.     Johnson. 

Seal  was  one  of  the  numerous  innovations  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pope.     Ma  LONE. 

^'  hide  our  joys  — ]  Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  has     hide 

cur  eyes.     Ma  LONE. 

'  venomous  ivights — ]  i.e.  'Vincfid\  thofe  who  pradtife 

nodlurnal  forcer}^     Steevens. 
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As  tcdioufly '  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grafps  of  love. 
With  wings  more  momentary-fwift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curfc  me. 

Cres.  Pr'ythee,  tarry; — 

You  men  will  never  tarry. 

0  foolifh  Creffid !— I  might  have  ftill  held  off. 
And  then  you  would  have  tarry'd.     Hark !  there's 

one  up. 

Pan.  [JVithin.']  What,  are  all  the  doors  open 
here  ? 

^RO.  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus.' 

Cres.  A  peftilence  on  him !  now  will  he  be  mock- 
ing: 

1  fhall  have  fuch  a  life. 

Pas.  How  now,  how  now  ?  how  go  maidenheads  ? 
- — Here,  you  maid !  where's  my  couiin  Creffid  ? 

8  As  tcdioufly—]  The  folio  has: 

As  hideoufly  as  belL    Johnson. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer^  for  the  fake  of  metre,  with  great  probability, 
reads: 

Tedious  as  hell  &c.     Steeven*. 

9  Enter  Pandarus.]  The  hint  for  the  following  Ihort  convcria- 
tion  between  Pandarus  and  Creflida  is  taken  from  Chaucer's  Troilm 
and  Crejfeide^  Book  III.  v.  1561  : 

*'  Pandare,  a  morowe  which  that  commen  was 
**  Unto  his  ncce,  gan  her  faire  to  grete, 

^*  And  faied  all  this  night  fo  rained  it  alas! 
*'  That  all  my  drede  is,  that  ye,  nec^  fwete, 
*'  Have  little  leiiir  had  to  flepe  and  mete, 
**  All  night  (quod  he)  hath  rain  fo  do  me  wakc« 
**  That  lome  of  us  I  trowe  their  heddis  ake. 

^*  Creflfeide  anfwerde,  nevir  the  bet  for  you, 
**  Foxe  that  ye  ben,  God  yeve  your  nertc  care, 
**  God  help  me  fo,  ye  caufid  all  this  fare,"  &c. 

Stebvens* 
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Cres.  Go  hang  yoiirfelf,  you  naughty  mocking 
uncle ! 
You  bring  me  to  do,^  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — let  her  fzy 
what :  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Cres.  Come,  come;  belhrew  your  heart !  you'll 
ne'er  be  good. 
Nor  fufFer  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha!  Alas,  poor  wretch!  a  poor  ci- 
pocchia !  * — haft  not  (Icpt  to-night  ?  would  he  not, 
a  naughty  man,  let  it  fleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him ! 

[^Knocking » 
Cres.  DidnotI tell  you? — *would  hewereknock'd 
o'thc  head ! — 
Who's  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  fee.— 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber : 
You  fmile,  and  mock  me,  as  if*  I  meant  naughtily. 

9  to  do,]  To  do  is  here  ufed  in  a  wanton  fcnfc.     So,  in 

T/je  Taming  of  the  Shrenv,  Petnicbio  fays :  **  I  would  fain  be 
ifowg."  Again,  in  JIPs  ivell  that  ends  twell,  Lafeu  declares  that 
he  is  "  paft  doing"    Coll  i  ns. 

*  a  poor  capocchia!]     Pandarus  would  fay,   I  think,   in 

Englifli — Poor  innocent !  Poor  fool !  haft  not  flept  to-night  f  Thcic 
appellations  are  very  well  anfwered  by  the  Italian  word  capoccbh  : 
for  capGcchio  fignifies  the  thick  head  of  a  club ;  and  thence  me- 
taphorically, a  head  of  not  much  brain,  a  fot,  dullard,  heavy 
gull,     Theobald. 

The  word  in  the  old  copy  is  chipochia^  for  which  Mr.  Theobald 
fubftituted  capucchioy  which  he  has  rightly  explained.  Capocbia 
may  perhaps  be  ufed  with  propriety  in  the  fame  lenfe,  when  applied 
to  a  female ;  but  the  word  has  alfo  an  entirely  different  meaning, 
jiot  reconcileable  to  the  context  here,  for  which  I  choofe  to  rerer 
the  reader  to  Florio's  Italian  Diftionar>',  1598.     Malone. 

'  as  if — ]  Here,  1  believe,  a  common  ellipiis  has  been  dc- 

fl roved  by  a  playhoufe  interpolation:  As,  in  ancient  language,  has 
frequently  the  power  of — as  if  I  would  therefore  omit  the  latter 
conjundlion,  which  encumbers  the  line  without  enforcing  the  fenfe* 
'i'hus,  in  Spenfer's  Fairy  ^een: 

••  'i'hat  with  the  noife  it  Ihook  at  it  \vould  fall/' 

STISVBNi« 
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Tro.  Ha,  ha! 

Cres.  Come,  you  aredeceiv'd,  I  think  of  no  fuch 
thing. —  [Knocking. 

How  earneftly  they  knock ! — pray  you,  come  in ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  feen  here. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Pan.  [Going  to  the  door.]  Who's  there?  what's 
the  matter?  will  you  beat  down  the  door?  How 
now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  /Evieas. 

JEne.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

P^iV.  Who's  there?  my  lord  iEneas?  By  my 
troth,  I  knew  you  not:  what  news  with  you  fo 
early  ? 

^Ene.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 
Pan.  Here !  what  fliould  he  do  here? 

jEne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny 
him; 
It  doth  import  him  much,  to  fpeak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  fay  you  ?  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
I'll  be  fworn : — For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late: 
What  fhould  he  do  here  ? 

^NE.  Who ! — nay,  then : — 
Come,  come,  you'll  do  him  wrong  ere  you  are  'ware: 
You'll  be  fo  true  to  him,  to  be  falfe  to  him: 
Do  not  you  know  of  him,  yet  go  fetch**  him  hither; 
Go. 

As  Pandarus  is  going  out,  enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  How  now?  what's  the  matter? 


"jet  go  fetch  &€.]  Old  copy,  redundantly, — hut  jet  Sec. 

STBtVBKS, 
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jEne.  My  lord,  I  fcarce  have  leifure  to  falut6 
you. 
My  matter  is  fo  rafh : '  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  •*  and  for  him  forthwith. 
Ere  the  firft  facrifice,  within  this  hour. 
We  muft  give  up  to  Diomedes*  hand 
The  lady  Creflida. 

Tro.  Is  it  fo  concluded? 

j^NE.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  (late  of  Troy : 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  eifed:  it. 

Teo.  How  my  achievements  mock  me  !* 
1  will  go  meet  them :  and,  my  lord  iEneas, 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here* 

jEne.  Good,  good,  my  lord;  the  fecrets  of  na- 
ture 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity.' 

[^Exeunt  Troilus  and  -^neas. 

'  —  matter  is  fo  ra(h :]  My  bufmcfs  is  fo  hafij  and  fo  abrupt. 

JOHKSOK. 

So,  in  Kivg  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

••  —— —  aconituin,  or  r^/^  gunpowder."    Steevens. 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  It  is  too  rajh^  too  unadvis'd,  too  fuddcn; 

"  Too  like  the  lightning,"  &c.     Ma  lone. 
4  Dcli-cerd  to  m\  t^c]  So  the  folio.     The  quarto  thus: 

Deli'vtred'toVwv.y  and  forthwith.     Johnson. 
'  //ciy  my  achirvements  mock  me!^  So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatvu  : 

**  And  mock  our  eyes  with  air."     Stfevens. 
'^  IVe  ?n£t  by  cbanct ;  ycu  did  not  find  me  here.]  So,  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : 

•*  Sec  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he  docs: 

"  1  did  not  find  you.'*     Malone. 

'  the  fecrets  of  nature 

Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity,]  This  is  tlic  reading  of  both 
the  elder  folios ;  but  the  firfl  vcrfc  manifeilly  halts,  and  betrays  its 
being  defcdive.     Mr.  Pope  fubllitutcs: 
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Pan.  Is'tpoflible?  nofoonergot,  but  loft?  The 
devil  take  Antenor !  the  young  prince  will  go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor!  I  would,  they  had  brokers 
neck ! 


Enfer  Cressida. 

Cres.  How  now?    What  is  the  matter?    Who 

was  here? 
Pan.  Ah,  ah ! 

Cres.  Why  ligh  you  fo  profoundly?  wherc's  mjr 
lord  gone  ? 
Tell  me,  fweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth,  as 
X  am  above ! 

Cres.  O  the  gods! — what's  the  matter? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in;  'Would  thou  had'ft 
ne'er  been  born !     I  knew,  thou  would'ft  be  his 


thefecrets  ©^neighbour  Pandar, 

If  this  be  a  reading  ex  fide  codicum  (as  he  profefles  all  his  various 
readings  to  be)  it  is  founded  on  the  credit  of  fach  copies,  as  it  has 
not  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with.  I  have  ventured  to  make  out 
the  verfe  thus : 

The  fecret's  things  of  nature.  Sec. 
L  e.  the  arcana  naturae,  the  myfteries  of  nature,  of  occult  philo* 
fophy,  or  of  religious  ceremonies.     Our  poet  has  allufions  of  this 
fort  in  fevcral  other  paflkges.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Pope's  reading  is  in  the  old  quarto.    So  great  is  the  neceflity 
of  collation.    Johnson. 

I  fuppofe  the  editor  of  the  folio  meant — the  fecreteft  of  nature, 
aad  i^tjecrets  was  an  error  of  the  profs.     So,  in  Macbeth: 
«'  ThQ  fecreteft  man  of  blood."    Ma  lone. 
There  is  no  need  of  change.     Secrets  is  here  ufed  as  a  trifyllable. 
A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

*'  In  nature's  infinite  book  of/ecrecj ." 

Wherever  there  is  redundant  metre,  as  in  the  reading  of  the 
quarto,  corruption  may  always  be  fafpedted*    Stibvbms. 
I 
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death : — O  poor  gentleman  I — A  plague  upon  Aiu- 
tenor ! 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  befeech  you  on  my  knees, 
I  befeech  you,  what's  the  matter? 

P^N.  Thou  muft  be  gone,  wench,  thou  mud  be 
gone;  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor:  thou  muft 
to  thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus ;  'twill  be 
his  death;  'twill  b^  his  bane;  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Cres.  O  you  immortal  gods  ! — I  will  not  go. 

Pjin.  Thou  muft. 

Cres.  I  will  not,  uncle:  I  have  forgot  my  father; 
I  know  no  touch  of  confanguinity  ;* 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  foul  fo  near  me. 
As  the  fweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine ! 
Make  Crcdid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falfehood/ 
If  ever  (he  leave  Troilus !  Time,  force,  and  death. 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can ; 
But  the  ftrong  bafe  and  building  of  my  love  * 
Is  as  the  very  center  of  the  earth. 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. — I'll  go  in,  and  weep  5-— 

PyiN.  Do,  do. 

Cres.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  fcratch  my  praifed 
cheeks ; 

*  /  kno^w  no  touch  of  confanguimty\\  So,  in  Macbeth: 

"  He  wants  the  natural  touch.** 
Touch  of  confanguinity  xs/enfe  or  feeling  of  relation/hip. 
y  the  <very  crown  of  faljhood^  So,  in  Cjmbeline: 

"  my  fuprerac  cro^ivn  of  grief." 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale: 

•«  the  cro-ivtt  and  comfort  of  my  life."    Maloke. 

^  the  flrong  haf  and  building  of  my  lo-ve  — ]     So,    in  OUP 

author's  1 1 9th  Sonnet : 

•*  And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew, ." 

Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

**  Ljct  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  fct 

"  Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love, 

*'  To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  baiter 

"  The  fonrefs  of  it."    Malone. 
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Crack  my  clear  voice  with  fobs^and  break  my  heart 
With  founding  Troilus.  I  will  not  go  from  Troy.* 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE      III. 

The  fame.     Before  Pandarus*  Houfe. 

Enter  Parts,  Troilus,    ^^neas,  Deiphobus^ 
Antenor,  and  Diomedes. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning ;  ^  and  the  hour  pre- 
fix'd 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  faft  upon: ' — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Tell  you  the  lady  what  (he  is  to  do. 
And  hafte  her  to  the  purpofe. 

Tro.  Walk  in  to  her  houfe;^ 

rU  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  prefently: 

^  /  nvill  mt  go  from  Troy.']  I  believe  the  verb — £o  (which 

roughens  this  line)  fhouid  be  left  out,  in  conformity  to  the  ancient 
elliptical  mode  of  writing,  which,  in  like  inftances,  omits  it  at 
unneceflary  to  fenfe.     Thus,  in  p.  560,  we  find-« 

"  I  would  not  from  thee;" 
i.  c.  I  would  not  go  from  thee.     Steevens. 

4  ^~— great  morning  \\  Grand  jour  \  a  Gallicifm*     Stb  evens. 
^  Comes  faft  upon:'\     Though  faft  upon ^  only  fienlfies — faft  on, 
I  muft  ruppore,.with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  we  ought  to  read: 

Comes  faft  upon  us: 
The  metre,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  is  obvioufly  defeflive. 

Stebvsns. 
^  Walk  in  to  her  houfe;]  Here,  I  believe,  we  have  an  interpola- 
tion fimiiar  to  thofe  in  p.  362  and  at  the  top  of  this  pa|;e.  In 
elliptical  language  the  word — walk  (which  in  the  prefent  mftancc 
deftroys  the  meafure)  is  frequently  omitted.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV^ 
Part  I : 

♦'  ril  in  and  hafte  the  writer." 
i«  €•  I'll  ovtf/i,  or  gQ  in.    Again,  in  72f  Merry  Wivet  ofWiadfoti 
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And  to  this  hand  when  I  deliver  her. 

Think  it  an  altar;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 

A  prieft,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.   [^ExiL 

Par.  I  know  what  'tis  to  love; 
And  'would,  as  I  fliall  pity,  I  could  help! — 
Plcafe  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE      IV. 
ne  fame.     A  Room  in  Pandarus*  Houfe. 
Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Ckb.s.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfcdl,  that  I  tafte. 
And  violenteth  in  a  fenfc  as  ftrong 
As  that  which  caufeth  it :  *  I  low  can  I  moderate  it? 

"  ril in^Vll in:  follow  your  friend's  ad/'cc;  I II in.'' — //r,  there- 
fore, in  the  fpecch  of  Troilus,    will  fignify  nualk  OT  £o  in,  the 
omitted  verb  being  undcrllood.     S t  e  e  v  e  x  s. 
4  The  grief  kc]  The  folio  reads: 

The  grief  is  fine  ^  full,  pcrj\^^y  that  I  tafie. 

And  no  Icfs  //■/  ajenj'c  as  fircng 

As  that  fwhich  caujeih  it, 

The  quarto  othenvife : 

7  he  grief  is  fim ,  full^  pfrf\9,  that  I  tafte. 

And  violenteth  ///  a  fenfc  as  Jtron^ 

As  that  ivhicb  cauftth  it. 

Vi-jlcntcth  is  a  word  with  wliich  T  am  not  acquainted,  yet  perhaps 
it  may  be  right.     The  leading  oi'  the  text  is  without  authority. 

JOHNSOH. 

I  have  followed  the  quarto.     Viohuceth  is  ufcd  by  Ben  JoDibn  in 
The  De^^il  is  an  Aj's : 

«•  Nor  nature  ^jidcnccth  in  both  thefc." 
and  Mr.  Toilet  has  fincc  furnilhcd  me  with  this  verb  as  fpclt  in 
the  play  of  Shakfpeare;    **  Hi*  former  adverfarics  n)hUmUd  any 
thing  againll  him,"     ttdUYs  JVorthics  in  Anglefta. 
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If  I  could  temporize  with  my  afFedion, 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate. 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  drofs ; 
No  more  my  grief,  in  fuch  a  precious  lofs. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  Here,  here,   here  he  comes. — Ah  fweet 
ducks ! 

Cres.  O  Troilus !  Troilus  !         [Emiracing  bim. 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  fpedlacles  is  here !  Let  mc 

embrace    too:     O  hearty — as   the  goodly    faying 

is, 

0  hearty  0  heavy  heart ^^ 

Whyfigh'ft  thou  without  breaking? 
where  he  anfwers  again, 

Becaufe  thou  canji  not  eafe  thy /mart. 
By  friendjbipy  nor  by /peaking. 
There  never  was  a  truer  rhyme.     Let  us  call  away 
nothing,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  fuch  a 
verfe;  we  fee  it,  we  fee  it. — How  now,  lambs? 

Tro.  Creflid,  I  love  thee  in  fo  ftrain'd^,  a  purity. 
That  the  bleft  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from  me. 


Dr.  Farmer  likewife  adds  the  following  inftance  from  Latimer, 
p.  71 :  "  Maiftcr  Pole  njioUntes  the  text  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
oimop  of  Rome." 

The  modern  and  unauthorized  reading  was : 
And  in  its  fenfe  is  no  lefs  ftrong^  than  that 
Which  caufeth  it. Steevbns. 

J  o  heavy  heart ^     O,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was 

added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  Mr.  Pope.    Maloke. 

^ ftrain^i — ]  So  the  quarto.  The  folio  and  all  the  modcriw 

hsLve^^raitge.    Johnson. 
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Cres.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pjin.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  *tis  too  plain  a  cafe. 

Cres.  And  is  it  true,  that  I  muft  go  from  Troy? 

Tro.  a  hateful  truth. 

Cres.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too? 

Tro.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Cres.  Is  it  pofliblc? 

Tro  And  fuddenly  ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  juftles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  paufe,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrafures,  ftrangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breach  : 
We  two,  that  with  fo  many  thoufand  fighs 
Did  buy  each  other,'  muft  poorly  fell  ourfelves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  difcharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  hafte. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewells  as  be  ftars  in  heaven. 
With  diflindl  breath  and  confign*d  kifles  to  them/ 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loofe  adieu ; 
And  fcants  us  with  a  fingle  familh'd  kifs, 
Diftafted  with  the  fait  of  broken  tears.* 

^  Diii  buy  facJj  other ^'\  So,  in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis: 
"  A  thoufand  kifles  bu^s  my  heart  from  me, 
•*  And  pay  them  at  thy  Iclfurc,  one  by  one."     M alone. 
•  With  difiind  breath  and  confign'd  kifles  to  them,]     Cojtfigm'd 
mczns /ea/ed ;   from  covjignoy  Lat,     So,  in  King  Henry  V:    ••  I| 
were,  my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  conjign  to."     Oor 
author  has  the  fame  image  in  many  other  places*     So«  in  Meqfint 
for  Meajure  : 

"  But  my  kijfis  bring  again, 
*'  Seals  of  love,  but  feal'd  in  vain." 
Again,  in  his  Venus  and  Adanis: 

•«  Pure  lips,  (yKtajeals  in  my  foft  lips  imprinted." 

Maloni^ 
*  Diflafted  <with  theJaU  of  broken  //jr/.]  i.  e»  of  tcan  to  which 
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Mif^.  \lVtthin\  My  lord!  is  the  lady  ready? 

T'ro.  Hark !  you  are  call'd:  Some  fay,  the  Ge- 
nius {o 
Cries,  Come  !  to  him  that  inftantly  muft  die.* — 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  fhe  (hall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Wheieare  my  tears?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind,' 
or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root !  ^ 

[^Exit  Pandarus. 
Cres.  I  muft  then  to  the  Grecians  ? 


we  are  not  permitted  to  rive  full  vent,  being  intermpted  and  fud- 
denly  torn  from  each  other.  The  poet  was  probably  thinking  of 
broken  fobs,  or  broken  flamben. — This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto* 
The  folio  has — diftafting,    Malone. 

Broken  tears  is  fufficiently  explained  hy-^imerrupted  tears.  So, 
in  King  Henry  Fill:  **  You  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;"  i.  e.  an 
interrupted  one.     Steevens. 

*  Hark!  ym  are  calVd:  Some  fay,  the  Geniusy^ 

Cries,  Come !  to  him  that  inflantly  muft  die.]    An  obfcure  poet 
(Flatman)  has  borrowed  this  thought : 

'<  My  foul  juft  now  about  to  take  her  flight, 

"  Into  the  regions  of  eternal  night, 

"  Methinks  I  hear  fome  gentlcy//n/  fay, 

**  Be  not  fearful,  come  away  /" 
After  whom.  Pope : 

•*  Hark !  they  whifper ;  angels  fay 

'*  Sifter  fpirit,  come  away."    Malone. 
Again,  in  E/oi/a  to  Abeiard: 

"  Come,  fiftcr,  come!  (it  faid,  or  feem'd  to  fay,) 

**  Thy  place  is  here,  fad  filler,  come  aiuay  !**  Steevens. 

*  Where  are  my  tears?  rain^  to  iay  this  tuind,]     So,  in  Macbeth: 

**  ITiat  tears  will  drown  the  wind.*' 
Perhaps,  rain,  to  lay  this  wind !  is  an  optative,  and  as  if  he  had 
fgid — O  for  tears  &c. !  and  fo  I  have  pointed  it.     Steevens, 
So,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece: 

**  This  windy  tempeft,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 

•*  Holds  bacic  his  forrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more; 

"  At  laft  it  rains,  and  bufy  winds  give  o'er."    Malone. 

4  ^  the  root !]  So  the  folio.     Quarto — by  my  throat. 

Maloni* 
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Tro.  No  remedy^ 

Cres.    a  woeful   Creflid   'mongft    the    merry 

Greeks !  *— 
When  (hall  we  fee  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  me,  my  love :  Be  thou  but  true  of 
heart, 

Cres.  I  true !  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem  is 

this?* 

7*/fo.  Nay,  we  muft  ufe  expofhilation  kindly. 
For  it  is  parting  from  us : — 
I  fpeak  not,  ie  thou  true,  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death*  himfel^ 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 
But,  ie  thou  true,  fay  I,  to  fafhion  in 
My  fequent  proteftation ;  be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  fee  thee. 

Cres.  O,  you  fliall  be  exposed,  my  lord,  to  dan- 
gers 
As  infinite  as  imminent!  but,  I'll  be  true. 

Tro.  And  ril  grow  friend  with  danger.     Wear 
this  fleeve. 

Cres.  And  you  this  glove.  When  (hall  I  fee  you  ? 

^Ro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  fentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  vifitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

4  A  'woeful  Creffid  'mongft  the  merry  Greeks!]  So,  in  A  ami 
World  my  Mafiers^  \  6o8»  a  man  eives  the  watchmen  fbme  raoncr* 
and  when  they  have  received  it  ne  fays:  *'  the  merrj  Greeks  uo* 
derfland  me."    Steevens. 

See  p.  233,  n.  4.    Malone. 

^  nubat  *wicked  deem  it  ibitf]  Deem  (a  word  now  obfolde) 

^gniBcSs  opi/iioftf/urmi/e.    Stebvens. 

^  for  I  ivill  throw  my  glove  to  death  — ]  That  is,  I  will  cbalkmwe 
death  himfelf  in  defence  of  ijiiy  fidelity.    Johnson. 
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Cues.  O  heavens ! — be  true,  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  fpeak  it,  love ; 
The  Grecian  youths  arc  full  of  quality ; 
They're  loving,  well  composed,  with  gifts  of  na-* 

ture  flowing,' 
And  fwelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercife ; 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  perfon/ 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealoufy 
(Which,  I  befeech  you,  call  a  virtuous  fin,) 
Makes  me  afeard. 

Cres.  O  heavens  I  you  love  me  not. 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain  then! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  queftion. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  fing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,'  nor  fweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  fiibtle  games  ;  fair  virtues  all. 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  moft  prompt  and  preg- 
nant: 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  thefe 


7  They're  loving^  SccJ]  This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto.  The 
folio  reads — Their  loving.  Tliis  flight  correAion  I  propoied  fome, 
time  ago,  and  I  have  lately  perceived  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Pope. 
It  alfo  has  gift  of  nature.  That  emendation  is  Sir  T.  Hanmer's* 
In  the  preceding  line  **/«// of  quality,"  means,  I  think,  abfolute« 
perfeft,  in  their  difpofitions.  So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre: 
"  So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face, 
•*  As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace."    Malone. 

The  irregularity  of  metre  in  this  fpeech,  (unlefs  the  epithet-^ 
loving  be  confidered  as  an  interpolation,)  together  with  the  obfcure 
phraie — full  o£auali(y,  induce  me  to  fufped  the  lofs  of  fome  word^ 
which  are  now  irretrievable.    Ste evens. 

«  ac;iVi&  perfon,]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads — tvitk 

portion.    Stbevbns. 

9 the  high  lavolt,]     The  lavolta  was  a  dance.  See  VoU  IX* 

p.  369,  n.  8.    Stbsvbns. 
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There  lurks  a  ftill  and  dumb-difcourfive  devil. 
That  tempts  moft  cunningly :  *  but  be  not  tempted. 

Cres.  Do  you  think,  I  will? 

Tro.  No. 
But  fomething  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not : 
And  fometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourfelves. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Prefuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

j^NE.  [^fVithin.]  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Tro.  Come,  kifs ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par.  \^JVithin.']  Brother  Troilus ! 

TVjo.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither; 

And  bring  iEneas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 
Cres.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 

Tro.  Who  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault: 
While  others  fifli  with  craft  for  great  opinion^ 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  fimplicity ;  * 
Whilft  fome  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crownSji 
With  truth  and  plainnefs  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth ;  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is — plain,  and  true,* — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

*  There  lurks  a  fiill  and  dumh-dijcourji've  de*vil. 

That  tempts   rnoft  cunningly:^      This   paflage  may   chance    to 
remind  the  reader  of  another  in  Othello : 

**  For  here's  a  young  and  fweating  devil  here, 
•*  That  commonly  rebels."     Steevens. 

^  catch  nirre  fimplkUy ;]    TTic  meaning,  I  think,  is,  nubih 

othirs,  by  their  art,  gain  high  cftimation,  I,  by  honefty,  obtain  a 
plain  fimple  approbation.     Johnson. 

^  the  moral  of  my  ivit 

Is — //ah/,  and  true,'\     Moral,  in  this  inftancc,  has  the   fame 
meaning  as  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  kt\  III.  fc.  iv  : 

'*  Bcnediftus!   why  Bencdidus  ?    you  have  fome  moral  va  thb 
Bcnedidus." 

Again,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Aft  IV.  fc.  iv  : 

"  he  has  left  me  here  behind  to  expound  the  meaning  or 

moral  of  his  figns  and  tokens."     Tollet. 
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Enter  iENEAs,  Paris,  Antenor,  Deiphobus,  and 

DiOMEDES. 

Welcome,  fir  Diomed !  here  is  the  lady. 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you  : 
At  the  port/  lord,  I'll  give  her  to  thy  hand; 
And,  by  the  way,  poflefs  thee  what  fhe  is.^ 
Entreat  her  fair;  and,  by  my  foul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  (land  at  mercy  of  my  fvvord. 
Name  Creflid,  and  thy  life  fhall  be  as  fafe 
As  Priam  is  in  liion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  CrefTid, 

So  pleafe  you,  fave  the  thanks  this  prince  expedls : 
The  luftre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  your  fair  ufage ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  (hall  be  miftrefs,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro.  Grecian,  thou  doft  not  ufe  me  courteoufly^ 
To  ftiame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee. 
In  praifing  her:'  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 

5  At  the  port,]     The  port  is  the  gate.    So,  in  King  Henry  IV. 
Part  II: 

**  That  keeps  the  ports  of  flumbcr  open  wide.'* 

Stbbvens, 

^  poiTefs  thee  twhatjhe  /V.]  I  will  make  thee  fully  underftani. 

This  fcnfe  of  the  word  pojjefs  is  frequent  in  our  author. 

Johnson* 
So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Vemce  : 

" hht  yet  poje/j'il 

**  How  much  you  would ?"     Steeveni. 
'  To  Jhame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee^ 
In  praifing  her :]    fOld  copies^the  feaL'\     To  fbame  the  feal 
of  a  petition  is  nonfenle.     Shakfpeare  wrote  : 

To  Jhame  the  zeal 

and  the  fenfe  is  this:  Grecian,  you  ufe  me  difcourteoufly;  you 
fee  I  am  a  pajjionate  lo^er  by  my  petition  to  you ;  and  therefore 
you  Chould  not  (bame  the  %ial  of  it,  by  promiiiog  to  do  what  I 
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She  is  as  far  high-foaring  o*er  thy  praifcs/ 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  fervant* 
I  charge  thee,  ufe  her  uell,  even  for  my  charge; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  doft  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guards 
ril  cut  thy  throat. 

Dw,  O,  be  not  nnov'd^  prince  Troilus; 

Let  me  be  privileged  by  my  place^  and  mcflage, 
T©  be  a  fpeaker  free ;  when  I  am  hence, 
I'll  anfwer  to  my  hift:^  And  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge:  To  her  own  worth 
She  fliall  be  priz'd ;  but  that  you  fay — be't  fo, 
I'll  fpeak  it  in  my  fpirit  and  honour,^ — no. 

fcquire  of  yon^  for  tlic  fake  of  her  htauiy:  when,  if  yoti  had 
good  manners,  or  a  fenfe  of  a  hvt/t  delicacy,  you  would  have 
promifed  lo  do  it  in  comjiailion  to  his  pangt  and  juff^ringt* 

WARBUltTOJf* 

Troilus,  I  fuppofe,  means  to  fay,  that  Diomedc  does  not  tifc  him 
courteouQy  by  addrefllng  himfelf  to  Creffida,  and  aifuring  her  that 
file  fhall  be  well  treated  for  her  own  fake,  and  on  account  of  her 
iingiilar  beaut>%  inftead  of  making  a  diredl  anfwer  to  iliat  n.\}Arm 
requeit  which  Troilus  had  juft  made  to  him  to  "  entreat  her  iaif,** 
Tlic  fubfcquent  words  fully  fuppori  this  interpretation : 
'*  1  charge  thee  ufe  her  wellj  en^emfir  mj  charge^" 

Malohe. 

•  Shi  is  m  far  high-fiarmg  o'tr  ihj  prmfiu^  So,  in  Thi  Tcmpfji  : 

*'  Che  w^ill  oufirip  all  praifc /'    Stee  v e 51  s, 

* mj  lull :  ]     Lift  1  think  b  right,  though  both  the  old 

copies  read  If/Ji^     Johnson, 

Liiji  h ,  mdtmnkn^  imlL     H  t  n  L  e  r « 

So,  in  Exsds/f,  xv,  9 ;  "  I  will  divide  the  fpoil ;  my  liffi  fhall 
be  fatisfied  upon  them.*'  In  many  of  our  ancient  writers^  Z^and 
/tfi  are  fynonymoufly  employed,  /'//  anftutr  to  mj  hfi^  oi^ms-^ 
ril  follow  my  inclinauon.     Steevens. 

Ltift  was  ufed  formerly  as  fynonymous  to  plea/Hre*  So,  in  J'ht 
Rape  (fLmncr : 

*'  the  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thruR, 

"  Gating  upon  the  Greeks  with  little /i^*"    MAtoirc. 
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Tro,  Come,  to  the  port. — I'll  tell  thee/  Diomcd, 
This  brave  Ihall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand;  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  felves  bend  we  our  needful  talk* 

^Exemii  Trqilvs,  Cressida,  ^/W  Diomed. 

[Trumpet  beards 
Par.  Hark!  Heftor's  trumpet. 

jEne.  How  have  we  fpent  this  morning  1 

The  prince  mull  think  me  tardy  and  remifs, 
That  fwore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  Held. 

Par*  'Tis  Troilus'  fault:  Come,  come,  to  field 
with  him. 

Dei,  Let  us  make  ready  ftraight.' 


— —Ml  trli  ih^^f,]  This  pKraftology  (inftcad  of—"  /  tell 
ihee")  occurs  aim  oft  loo  frequently  in  our  author,  to  need  exem- 
plification. One  inrtancc  of  it*  however^  fliaU  be  given  frona  Ktnf 
John,  Aa  V.  fc,  vit 

"  /7/tcU  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night 
"  Pairing  thcfc  flats  are  taken  by  the  tide." 

Again,  in  the  firft  line  of  King  Hmr^  V : 

"  My  lord,  77/  tell  you,  that  felf  bill  is  urg'd ," 

Mr-  Malone,  conceiving  this  mode  of  fpcech  to  be  merely  a 
printer!  error,  rejid^,  in  ihe  former  inftance,^— **  /  tell  thee/* 
though ^  in  the  two  paflagcs  juft  cited,  he  retains  the  ancient  and 
pethaj^s  the  true  reading*     Stievens. 

*  Dei,  Ltt  tii  mak<  r^ndyflntighh  Arc]  Thefc  live  lines  are  not 
in  the  quarto,  bciag  probably  ;iddcci  at  the  rcviflon.     Johnson. 

But  why  (hould  I  home  J  i^y^—Let  m  mah  r^aJj  ftrGigktt  Wai 
he  to  lend  with  them  on  He^or*3  heeU?  Certainly  not.  Dh,  bai 
thcfcforc  crept  in  by  miiiake;  the  line  either  is  part  of  Paris^s 
fpeech,  or  belongs  to  Deiphobus,  who  h  in  company.  As  to 
DkMfJi  he  neither  goes  along  with  them,  nor  ha,s  any  thing  to 
get  ready  i — he  is  m>w  walking  with  Troi!us  and  Creflida,  towards 
the  gate,  on  hb  way  to  the  Grecian  camp.     Ritson, 

This  laft  fbeech  cannot  ^Kjffibiy  belong  to  Diomedff  who  was  a 
Grecian,  and  could  nuc  have  addreffed  Paris  and  jl^ncas,  as  if 
they  were  going  on  the  fame  party.  This  is  in  truth  a  continuation 
of  the  fpcech  f>f  Pnru^  and  the  preceding  ilage  dirc^ion  (hould 
run  thu"!:  "  Exeufit  TroiiMt^  Crefftda^  a  fid  Diamed  nvho  had  ih§ 
ihurgf  tf  Qnffida.^*    M,  M a s u w . 
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JEne.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  frefh  alacrity^ 
Let  us  addrefs  to  tend  on  Hedor's  heels : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  fingle  chivalry.      ^ExeunL 


SCENE      V. 

Tbf  Grecian  Camp.     Lijls  Jet  out. 

Enter  A] AX,  arm^d;  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  Pa- 
TROcLus,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  and 
Others. 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  frcfti  and 
fair,^ 
Anticipating  time  with  flarting  courage. 

To  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  "  Let  us  make  ready  ftraigbt,*'  is  pre- 
fixed in  the  folio,  where  alone  tlic  pafTage  is  found,  Dio. 

I  fufped  thefe  five  lines  were  an  injudicious  additioa  by  the 
adors  for  the  fake  of  concluding  the  fcene  with  a  couplet;  to  which 
(if  there  be  no  corruption)  they  were  more  attentive  than  to  the 
countr)'  of  Diomed,  or  the  particular  commiflion  he  was  entnifted 
with  by  the  Greeks.  The  line  in  qucliion,  however,  as  has  beea 
fuggefted,  may  belong  to  Deif^hsbus.  From  iEneas's  firft  {peech 
in  p.  364,  and  the  flage-diredion  in  the  quarto  and  folio  prefixed 
to  the  third  fccnc  of  this  a6t,  Deiphobus  apf>cars  to  be  now  on  the 
itage ;  and  Dio,  and  DeL  might  have  been  eafily  confounded.  As 
this  flight  change  removes  the  abfurdity,  I  have  ailimted  it.  It 
was  undoubtedly  intended  by  Shakfpeare  that  Diomed  fnould  niake 
his  exit  with  Troilus  and  Creflida.     M alone. 

^ /«  appointment /r^  tf«</y<j/r,]  ^//tf/>r//«^^f/ is  preparation. 

5k),  in  Meafurefor  Meafure  : 

•*  Therefore  your  bell  appointment  make  with  fpced." 
Again,  in  Ki?ig  Henry  IF,  Part  I: 

"  What  well-^z/ij/^W leader  fronts  us  here?" 
i.  e.  what  leader  well  prepared  with  arms  and  accoutrements  ? 

Steevens. 
On  tjie  other  hand,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Unhoufcll'dj  di/appointed,  unanneal'd."    Malokk. 
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Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  mypurfe. 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  fplit  thy  brazen  pipe: 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  fphcred  bias  cheek ' 
Out-fwell  the  cholick  of  pufF'd  Aquilon  : 
Come,  ftretch  thy  cheft,   and  let  thy  eyes  fpout 

blood  ; 
Thou  blow 'ft  for  HeAor.  [Trumpet  founds. 

Ulyss.  No  trumpet  anfwers. 

AcHiL.  *Tis  but  early  days. 

Agam.  Is  not  yon  Diomed,  with  Calchas*  daugh- 
ter? 

Ulyss.  *Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait; 
He  rifes  on  the  toe :  that  fpirit  of  his 
In  afpiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressida. 

Agam.  Is  this  the  lady  Creflid  ? 
Dio.  Even  (he. 

Agam.  Moft  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  fweet 
lady. 

Nest.  Our  general  doth  falute  you  with  a  kifs, 
Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindnefs  but  particular; 
•Twere  better,  fhe  were  kifs'd  in  general. 

i  bias  cheek — ]  Swelling  out  like  the  bias  of  a  bowl. 

Johnson^ 
So,  in  Vittoria  CoromhonOi  or  the  White  Devii,  1612 : 

"  'Faith  his  cheek 

**  Has  a  moft  excellent  hias         .** 
The  idea  is  taken  from  the  puffy  cheeks  of  the  winds,  as  re* 
prefented  in  ancient  prints,  maps.  Sec.    Stbevens. 
I 
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Nest.  And  very  courtly  counfel :  PU  begin.— -^ 
So  much  for  Neftor. 

AcniL.  ril  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair 
lady : 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kiiling  once. 

PArR.  But  that's  no  argument  for  killing  now : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss.  O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  fcorns! 
For  which  we  lofe  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Patr.  Thefirft  was  Menelaus*  kifs ; — this,  mine: 
Patroclus  kiflcs  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim ! 

Patr.  Paris,  and  I,  kifs  evermore  for  him. 

Men.   ril  have  my  kifs,  fir: — Lady,  by  your 
leave. 

Cres.  In  kifling,  do  you  render,  or  receive?* 

Patr.  Both  take  and  give.' 

Cres.  I'll  make  my  match  to  live/ 

The  kifs  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kifs. 

Men.  I'll  give  you  boot,  I'll  give  you  three  for 
one. 


*  Inkiffingy  do  you  render,  or  receive?]  Thus,  Baflanio,  in  Th 
Merchant  of  I'enice^  when  he  kiffes  Portia: 

**  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave, 

**  I  come  by  note,  Xo gi-je^  and  to  receive**    Stebvcns. 

^  Patr.  RrAh  take  and gii?e.'\  This  fpccch  fhould  rather  be  nvcn 
to  Menclaus.     Tyrwhitt. 

•  ril  make  my  match  to  Ihse^  I  will  make  fuch  hargaitts  as  I 
may  live  by,  Juch  as  may  bring  me  profit ^  llicrclbre  will  noi  take  a 
worfc  kifs  than  1  give.     Johnson. 

I  believe  this  only  means— 77/  lay  my  lift.    Tymwhitt* 
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Cres.  You're  an  odd  man;  give  even,  or  give 
none. 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  'tis  true. 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.  You  fillip  me  o'the  head. 

Cres.  No,  I'll  be  fworn. 

Ulyss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  againfl  his 
horn. — 
May  I,  fweet  lady,  beg  a  kifs  of  you  ? 

Cres.  You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  defire  it. 

Cres.  Why,  beg  then.^ 

Ulyss.  Why  then,  for  Venus*  fake,  give  mc  a 
kifs. 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cres.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Ulyss.  Never *s  my  day,  and  then  a  kifs  of  you.* 

DiQ.  Lady,  a  word ; — 1*11  bring  you  to  your  fa- 
ther. [DioMED  leads  out  Cressida. 

Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  fenfe. 

9  IVhy^  beg  then.]  For  the  fake  of  rhyme  we  ihould  read; 
IVby  beg  two. 
If  you  think  kiifes  worth  begging,  beg  more  than  one. 

Johnson. 
*  Ne^^er^t  my  day^  and  then  a  kifs  ofyou.'X  I  once  gave  both  thcfc 
lines  to  Creffida.    She  bids  Ulyfles  l>eg  a  kifs;  he  alks  that  he  may 
have  it, 

**  When  Helen  is  a  maid  again, .' ' 

She  tells  him  that  then  he  (hall  have  it, — When  Helen  is  a  maid 
again: 

•*  Cref.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due ; 
"  ^bff*  Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kifs /or  you." 
But  I  rather  think  that  Ulyfles  means  to  flight  her,  and  that  the 
prefent  reading  is  right.    Job  irioir* 
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Ul  yss.  Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  fpeaks ; '  her  wanton  fpirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body/ 
O,  thefe  encounterers,  fo  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coafting  welcome  ere  it  comes,* 


5  There's  language  in  her  eje^  her  cheeky  her  lip, 
Naji  her  foot  fpeaks ;  &€.]  One  would  almoft  think  that  Shak- 
fpeare  had,  on  this  occafion  been  rending  St.  Chryfojhm,  who  fay^« 
*'  AW  loquuta  es  lingua,  fed  loquuta  es  grejfu  ;  non  loqamta  es  tf&etg 
fed  oculis  loquuta  es  clarius  quam  t'oce',*  u  e.  '*  they  fay  nothing 
with  their  mouthes,  they  fpeake  in  their  gate,  thev  fpeake  with 
their  eyes,  they  fpeake  in  the  carriage  of  their  bodies."  I  hare 
borrowed  this  inved^ive  againft  a  wanton,  as  well  as  the  tranflatioD 
of  it,  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part  UL  Sdft  iL 
Mcmb.  2.  Subf.  3.    Steevbks. 

^  moiiv^  of  her  bodj."]  Motive,  for  part  thai  cmtribmUs  U 

motion,    Johnson. 

Tliis  word  is  alfo  employed,  with  fome  Angularity,  in  Aff's  *weB 
that  ends  ivell: 

«'  As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
**  And  helper  to  a  hufband."    Stbevbns. 

^  O,  thefe  eficotmterers,  fo  glib  of  tougue. 
That  give  a  coafting  nvelcome  ere  it  comes, "]  Ere  what  comes? 
As  this  palfage  ftands,  the  pronoun  //,  has  no  antecedent.  Johnibn 
fays,  a  coafiing  means  an  amorous  addrefs,  courtfhip,  but  he  has  given 
no  example  to  prove  it,  or  fhown  how  the  urord  can  poilibly  bear 
that  meaning.    I  have  no  doubt  but  we  (hould  read: 

And gi'ie  accofting  ^welcome  ere  it  come,     M.  Mason* 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conjedure  is  plaufibic  and  ingenious;  and  yet. 
without  fomc  hefitation,  it  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  text. 

A  coafting  'welcome  may  mean  2i fide-long  glance  of  innjiiathn*  Eie 
it  comes,  may  fignify,  before  fuch  an  overture  has  reached  her.  Ptr- 
haps,  therefore,  the  plain  fcnfe  of  the  paHage  may  be,  that  Creffida 
is  one  of  ihofe  females  who  throvo  out  their  lure,  before  any  likefigmal 
has  been  made  to  tktm  by  our f ex, 

I  always  advance  with  reludancc  what  I  cannot  prove  fay  ex- 
amples ;  and  yet  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  in  fome 
old  book  of  voyagt-s  which  I  have  formerly  read,  I  remember  that 
the  phrafe,  dL.conftingfdlute,  was  u fed  to  cxprefs  a  fa] ate  of  gmn 
from  a  (hip  pafling  by  a  fortified  place  at  which  the  navigator  did 
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And  wide  unclafp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 

To  every  ticklilh  reader!  fet  them  down 

For  fluttifh  fpoils  of  opportunity,^ 

And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  within. 

All.  The  Trojans'  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hector,  arm'd;  ^Eneas,  Troilus,  and  other 
Trojans,  with  Attendants. 

ASne.  Hail,  all  the  ftate  of  Greece !  what  (hall 
be  done 
To  him  that  vidtory  commands  ? '  Or  do  you  purpofc^ 
A  viftor  fhall  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity  ® 


not  defign  to  flop,  though  the  falute  was  inftantly  returned.    So, 
in  Oibe/Io  : 

"  They  do  difcharge  their  (hot  of  courtcfy ; 

•*  Our  friends,  at  leaft." 
Again:  ^  ^  v 

*'  They  give  this  greeting  to  the  citadel : 

"  This  likewifc  is  a  friend." 
Crcifida  may  therefore  refemble  a  fortrcfs  which  falutes  before  it 
has  been  faluted.     Stebvbns. 

A  coafting  ivelcome  is  a  conciliatory  welcome;  that  makes  filent 
advances  before  the  tongue  has  uttered  a  word.  So,  in  our  author's 
t^fiius  and  Adonis  : 

"  Anon  (he  hears  them  chaunt  it  luflily, 

"  And  all  in  haftc  (he  coaftetb  to  the  cry."    Ma  lone. 

* Jluttijh  /foils  of  opportunity^  Corrupt  wenches,  of  whole 

chaftity  every  opportunity  may  make  a  prey.    Johnsok. 

7  what  (hall  be  done 

To  him  that  nfiSiory  commands  f^  This  phrafe  is  fcriptura],  and 
fignifies— <u;i^a/  honour  fiall  he  receive  f  So,  in  Samuel  I.  xvii.  z6 : 
*«  Whatjhallbe  done  to  the  man  that  killcth  this  Philiftir.:?" 

Stebveks. 

•  —  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity — ]  So,  in  All's  iMillthat  ends 
well:  **  To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard."    Stbbvbms, 
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Purfue  each  other ;  or  fhall  they  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hedlor  bade  afk. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hedor  have  it? 

jEne.  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  conditions. 

AcHiL.  'Tis  done  like  Hedor ;  but  fecurely  done/ 


*  '77/  done  like  He^or;  hut  fecurely  Jof/e,'\  This  (peech^  in  the 
old  copies,  is  given  to  Agamemnon.     M alone. 

It  (eems  abfurd  to  me,  that  Agamemnon  (hould  make  a  remark 
€0  the  difpara^ement  of  Hedor  for  pride,  and  that  Mncas  (hould 
immediately  fay, 

**  If  not  Achilles,  (ir,  what  is  your  name?" 
To  Achilles  I  have  ventured  to  place  it;   and  confulting  Mr. 
Dryden's  alteration  of  this  play,  I  was  not  a  little  plcafcd  to  find, 
that  I  had  but  feconded  the  opinion  of  that  great  man  in  this  point. 

Theobald. 


Though  all  the  old  copies  agree  in  giving  this  fpeech  to  Aga . 

non,  I  have  no  doubt  but  Theobald  is  right  in  reftoring  it  to  AchDIek 
It  is  this  very  fpeech,  fo  much  in  chandler,  that  makes  JBofOm 
immediately  recognize  Achilles,  and  fay  in  reply, 

'*  If  not  Achilles,  fir,  what  is  your  name  ?** 
And  it  is  to  Achilles  he  afterwards  addreifes  himfelf  in  reply  to 
this  fpeech ;  on  which  he  anfwcrs  the  obfervation  it  contains  on 
Hedlor's  condudl,  by  giving  his  juft  charadler,  and  clearing  him- 
felf from  the  cliarge  of  pride. — I  have  already  obferved  that  the 
copies  of  this  play  are  uncommonly  faulty  with  rcfpcft  to  the 
diilribution  of  the  fpecches  to  the  proper  perfons.     M.  Mason. 

fccurelv  dsne,]  In  the  fcnfe  of  the  Latin,  fecurus — 'fecnrm 

admodum  de  kelh^  animi  Jecuri  homo,  A  negligent  fecurity  arifiw 
from  a  contempt  of  the  objeft  oppofed.     Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  truly  obfcrves,  that  the  word  fecurehf  is  here  uied 
in  the  Latin  fcnfe :  and  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  ingenious  letter  to 
Mr.  Garrick,  thinks  this  fcnfe  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  «•  for  (iayi 
he)  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  clfcwhere."  This  eentlcman 
has  treated  mc  with  fo  much  civility,  that  I  am  bound  in  honoor 
to  remove  hi.s  difficulty. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  the  laft  aft  of  The  Spanijh  Tragedy  : 
"  O  damned  devil '  how  ft  cure  he  is." 

In  my  Lord  Bacon's  Ejjhj  on  Tumid:! ^  '*  neither  let  any  prince 
or  (late  he  /ecmr  concerning  difcontcnts."  And  bcfides  thefe,  in 
Dra)ton,  Fktchci,  and  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the  Bible. 
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A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  mifprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

^NE.  If  not  Achilles,  fir. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

AcHiL.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

jEne.  Therefore  Achilles  :  But,  whatever,  know 
this ; — 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  little. 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themfelvcs  in  HcAor ;  * 
The  one  almoft  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well. 
And  that,  which  looks  like  pride,  is  courtefy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hedor's  blood:** 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hedlor  ftays  at  home ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hedlor  comes  to  feek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek.* 

AcHiL.  A  maiden  battle  then  ? — O,  I  perceive 
you. 

Mr.  Warner  had  as  little  fuccefs  in  his  rcfearches  for  the  word 
religion  in  its  Latin  acceptation.  I  meet  with  it  however  in  Hoby's 
tranflation  of  Caftilio,  1^61  :  **  Some  be  fo  fcrupulous,  as  it  were, 
with  a  religion  of  this  their  Tufcanc  tung." 

Ben  Jonfon  more  than  once  ufes  both  the  fuhftanti've  and  the 
adjeSlive  in  this  fenfe. 

As  to  the  word  Cavalero^  with  the  Spanilh  termination,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Hey  wood.  Withers,  Davies,  Taylor,  and  many  other 
writers.     Farmer. 

J  Valour  and  pride  excel  them/el'ves  in  IIedor\]  Shakfpeare's 
thought  is  not  exadly  deduced.  Nicety  of  expreffion  is  not  hit 
chara^er.  The  meaning  is  plain :  *•  Valour  (fays  iEneas  is  in 
He^or  greater  than  valour  in  other  men,  and  pride  in  Hedor  is 
leis  than  pride  in  other  men.  So  that  He^or  is  diilinguifhed  by 
the  excellence  of  having  pride  lefs  than  other  pride,  and  valour 
more  than  other  valour. '^    Joh  nson. 

4  This  Ajax  is  half  made  ofHeBor's  blood:]  Ajax  and  Hcftor 
were  coufin-germans.    M a lo n  e . 

^ half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek,"]  Hence  Patroclus  in  a  former 

fcene  called  Ajax  a  mongrtL    See  p.  274*  n.  8.    Malokb. 
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Re-^enter  Diomed. 

Agam.  Here  is  fir  Diomed : — Go,  gentle  knight. 
Stand  by  our  Ajax:  as  you  and  lord  iEneas 
Confcnt  upon  the  order  of  their  fight. 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermofl:. 
Or  clfe  a  breath :  ^  the  combatants  being  kin. 
Half  flints'  their  ftrife  before  their  ftrokes  begin. 
[Ajax  and  Hector  enter  ibe  lifts. 

Ulyss.  They  are  opposed  already. 

Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  fame  that  looks  to 
heavy  ? 

Ulyss.  The  youngeft  fon  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchlefi ;  firm  of  word ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedlefs  in  his  tongue ;  ■ 
Not  foon  provok'd,   nor,   being  provok'd,   fbon 

calm'd  : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  (hows; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgement  guide  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair  thought '^  with  breath: 
Manly  as  Heftor,  but  more  dangerous ; 


^ a  breath:]  i.  c.  a  breathing,  a  flight  exercife  of  anns. 

See  p.  300,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

"'  Jiif:ts — ]  i.  e.  flops.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens: 

"  make  peace,  y?7>r/ war ."    Steevsns. 

•  deedhfs  in  his  tongue ^^  i.  c.  no  boafler  of  his  own  deeds. 

Stebvehs. 

^  an  impair  thought — ]  A  thought  unfuitable  to  the  digmtf 

of  his  character.  This  word  I  fhould  have  changed  to  imfmn, 
were  I  not  ovcq)owered  by  the  unanimity  of  the  editors,  and  oon- 
currcncc  of  the  old  copies.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Chapman's  preface  to  his  tranflation  of  the  SbieU  •f 
Homer ^  1 59^*   '' ^^^  ^^  ^^  more  imfaire  to  an  honeft  and 

kbfolute  man"  &c.    Steevens. 

I 
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For  Hedlor,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  fubfcribes 
To  tender  objedls ;  *  but  he,  in  heat  of  adion. 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love: 
They  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  ered: 
A  fecond  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hedlor. 
Thus  fays  iEneas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  foul. 
Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  tranflate  him  to  me.* 

[Alarum.  Hector  afid  Aj ax  fgbf. 

Agam.  They  are  in  action. 

Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own ! 

Tro.  Hedor,  thou  fleep'ft; 

Awake  thee ! 

Agam.  His  blows  are  well  difpos'd: — there,  Ajax! 
Dio.  You  muft  no  more.  [Trumpets  ceafe- 

jEne.  Princes,  enough,  foplcafeyou. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 
Dio.  As  Hedor  pleafes. 

HEcr.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more : — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  filler's  fon, 
A  coufin-german  to  great  Priam's  feed ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain : 
Were  thy  commix tion  Greek  and  Trojan  £0^ 
That  thou  could'fl:  fay — This  hand  is  Grecian  ally 

To  tender  ohjeQs ;  ]  That  ia,  jieldi^  grves  nvay,    Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Lear :  **  — fuhfcrih*d  his  power ;"  i.  c.  fubraitted." 

Steevems. 
^  '     ■     thus  tranflate  him  to  me.'\  Thus  explain  his  charaBer. 

Johnson* 
So,  in  Hamlet  z 

"  There's  matter  in  ihcfc  fighs,  thefc  profound  heaves; 
**  Yqu  muft /r/7/r^a/^."    Stbevbns. 
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And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  finews  of  this  leg 
All  Greeks  and  this  all  Troy ;  my  mother* s  hlood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheeky  and  thisfinifter 
BoundS'in  my  father^ s  ;  by  Jove  multipotent^ 
Thou  fhould'ft  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekifh  mem- 
ber 
Wherein  my  fword  had  not  impreflure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud :  But  the  juft  gods  gainfay. 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow 'ft  from  thy  mother^ 
My  facred  aunt,  fhould  by  my  mortal  fword 
Be  drain'd  !  Let  mc  embrace  thee,  Ajax  : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  haft  lufty  arms  ; 
Hedlor  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus: 
Coufin,  all  honour  to  thee! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee,  Hedlor: 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  coufin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  ^  earned  in  thy  death. 

Hect.  Not  Ncoptolcmus  fo  mirable 
(On  whofe  bright  crcft  Fame  with  her  loud'ft  Oycs 
Cries,  This  is  be,)  could  promifc  to  himfelf  * 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hc<5bor. 


^  A  great  addition — ]  i.  c.  denomination.     See  p«  229^  n.  5* 

Stbeveks. 

'  Not  Neoptolemut  fo  mirable 

(On  rjuhcfr  bright  creji  Fame  nuitb  her  loufji  Oyes^ 
Criesy  This  is  he,)  could  promife  to  himfelf  &c.]  Dr^  WiT- 
burton  obfervcs,  that  *«  the  fenfc  and  fpirit  of  Hedlor's  (jpeech 
requires  that  the  mod  celebrated  of  his  adverfaries  (hould  be  picked 
out  to  be  defied,  and  this  was  Achilles  himfelf,  not  his  Ton  Neop* 
tolcmusy  who  was  yet  but  an  apprentice  in  warfare."  In  the  rage 
of  corredion  therefore  he  reads : 

hot  Ni'optoIemus*s  fire  irafcible. 
Such  a  licentious  conjedurc  defervcs  no  attention."    Malomb, 

My  opinion  is,  that  by  Ncoptolemus  the  author  meant  AchiDes 
himfelf;  and  remembering  that  the  fon  was  Pyrrhiu  NcoptolaMI, 
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jEne.  There  is  expcdance  here  from  both  the 
fides. 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Hect.  We'll  anfwer  it;* 

The  iffue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewell. 


confidered  Neoptolemus  as  tlie  nomen  gentilitium,  and  thonght  thc^ 
father  was  likewife  Achilles  Neoptolemus.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  might  have  ufed  Neoptolemus  for  Achilles.  Wil- 
fride  Holme,  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Th^'  Fall  and  evil  Snccejfe 
6f  Rebellion y  &c.  1537,  had  made  the  fame  miftake  before  him,  a» 
ihc  following  ftanza  will  (how : 

"  Alfo  the  triumphant  Troyans  vidlorious, 
**  By  Anthenor  and  iEneas  falfe  confederacies 

**  Sending  Polidamus  to  "Neoptolemus^ 
**  Who  was  vanquiihed  and  fubdued  by  their  confpiracie. 

"  O  dolorous  fortune,  and  fatal  miferie ! 
"  For  multitude  of  people  was  there  mortificate 

•'  With  condiene  Priamus  and  all  his  progenie, 
**  And  flagrant  rolixene,  that  lady  delicate." 
In  Lydgatc,  however,  Achilles,  Neoptolemus^  and  Pyrrhus,  are 
diflind  chara^rs.     Neoptolemus  is  enumerated  among  the  Grecian 
princes  who  firft  embarked  to  revenge  the  rape  of  Helen ; 
"  The  valiant  Grecian  called  Neoptolemus ^ 
•*  That  had  his  haire  as  blacke  as  any  jet,"  &c.  p.  102. 
and  Pyrihus,  very  properly,  is  not  heard  of  till  after  the  death  of 
his  father  : 

^*  Sith  that  Achilles  in  fuch  traiterous  wife 
**  Is  flaine,  that  we  a  meffcnger  fhould  fend 
'*  To  fetch  his  fon  yong  Pyrrhus^  to  the  end 
**  He  may  revenge  his  father's  death,"  &c.  p.  237. 

Stbevens. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Steevens  in  thinking  that 
Shakipeare  fuppofed  Neoptolemus  was  the  nomen  gentilitium:  an 
error  into  which  he  might  have  been  led  by  fome  book  of  the  time. 
That  by  Neoptolemus  he  meant  Achilles,  and  not  Pyrrhus,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  former  paifage  in  p.  3  co,  by  which  it  appears  that 
he  knew  Pyrrhus  had  not  yet  engaged  jn  the  ficgc  of  Troy : 

**  But  it  muft  grieve  young  Pyrrhus,  nvw  at  home^'*  &c. 

Malonb. 
*  We'll  anfwer  //;]  That  is,  anfwer  the  expedance. 

Johnson, 

C  c  3 
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Ajjx.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  fuccefs, 
(As  feld  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  defire 
My  famous  coulin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio.  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wifh:  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  fee  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hedlor. 

Hect.  iEneas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me: 
And  fignify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expectcrs  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Defire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  coufin; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  fee  your  knights.' 

A  J  AX.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here, 

Hect.  The  worthieft  of  them  tell  me  name  by 
name; 
But  for  Achilles,  my  own  fearching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  fize. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  arms!  *  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  fuch  an  enemy; 
But  that's  no  welcome :  Underftand  more  clear. 
What's  paft,  and  what's  to  come,  is  ftrew'd  with 

huflvs 
And  formlefs  ruin  of  oblivion ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth. 


"  vour  hnighis,']  The  word  knight,  as  often  as  it  occurs,  is 

furo  to  bring  with  it  the  iJea  of  chivalry,  and  revives  the  inemury 
of  Amadis  and  his  fantallic  followors,  raihcr  than  that  of  the 
mighty  confcdcntcs  who  fought  on  either  fide  in  tlic  Trojan  war. 
I  wi(h  that  t]ii,  s  and  <zr //v^rr  coald  have  l^cn  rendered  by  any  other 
words  than  h/ij^hi  and  'j^uire,  Mr.  Poj>e,  in  his  tranflation  of  the 
Iliad,  is  very  liberal  of  the  latter.     Steevens. 

Thefe  knights  to  the  amount  of  about  tivo  hundrtd  thoufand  (for 
there  were  not  Icfs  in  both  armies)  Shakfpeare  found  with  all  the 
appendages  of  chivalry  in  H  hv  Thne  Drjhucfions  of  Troy, 

Malonc. 

^  Iforthy  of  «rw;/]  VA'io,  I'-^orlhy  all  arms!  Qunrto.  The 
quarto  has  only  the  firH,  fiTond,  and  the  laft  line  of  this  (a- 
lutation ;  the  intermediate  verfes  fccm  added  on  a  revifion. 

JoHKSOX. 
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Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing. 

Bids  thee,  with  moft  divine  integrity,*^ 

From  heart  of  very  heart,*  great  Hedlor,  welcome. 

Hect.  I  thank  thee,  moft  imperious  Agamemnon.' 

jicjM.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  lefs  to 

you.  [To  Troilus. 

Men.  Let  me  confirm   my  princely  brother's 
greeting  ;— 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 
Hect.  Whom  muft  wc  anfwcr? 
Men.  The  noble  Menelaus/ 

Hect.  O  you,  my  lord?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  afFed  the  untraded  oath ; 
Your  quondam  wife  fwears  ftill  by  Venus'  glove: ' 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 


^ divine  integrhj,']  i.  c.  integrity  like  that  of  heaven. 

Steevens. 

*  heart  of  very  heart  ^1  So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  In  my  heart's  core,  ay  in  my  heart  of  heart*'' 

Stbbvens. 

'  moft  \vk^x\qm%  AgamemmnJ\    Imperious  and  imperial  \\2A 

formerly  the  fame  fignification.     So,  in  our  author's  Fenus  and 
Adonii : 

y  Imperious  fupreme  of  all  mortal  things."    Ma  lone. 
Again,  in  Titus  Andronictu  : 

•*  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy  name.'* 

Steevens. 

*  Men.  The  noble  Menelaus.]  Mr.  Ritfon  fuppofes  this  fpccch  to 
belong  to  Mneas.     Reed. 

*  Mock  not,  &c.]  The  quarto  has  here  a  ftrange  corruption: 

Mock  not  thy  afied,  the  untreaded earth,     JoH  nson. 

the  untraded  oath\\     A  fingular  oath,  not  in  common  ufc. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

**  fomc  way  of  common  trade." 

Under  the  lady's  oath  perhaps  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear; 
unlefs  the  poet  caught  his  idea  from  Grange's  Golden  Aphroditis, 

C  c  4 
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Men.  Name  her  not  now,  fir;   flic's  a  deadljr 

theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon;  I  offend. 

Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  feen  thee  oft. 
Labouring  for  deftiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekifh  youth: ^  and  I  have 

feen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perfeus,  fpur"'  thy  Phrygian  ftced, 
Defpifing  many  forfeits  and  fubduemcnts,* 


4to.  1577,  fign.  M  ij:  *'  At  this  upper  borde  nexte  unto  Japiter 
on  the  right  bande  fat  Juno,  that  honourable  and  gracious  goddeflc 
his  wyfe :  Nexte  unto  hyr  fattc  F^ftut,  the  goddeflc  of  Iofc  'wiiS 
a  GLOVE  made  rtfflouresfikhng  in  hyr  hofome. "     M  A  L o  N  E • 

Glovey  in  the  preceding  extra6l,  xnuft  be  a  corruption  of  fbme 
Other  word,  perhaps  of — Globe,  A  flowery  globe  might  have  been 
worn  by  Venus  as  an  emblem  of  the  influence  of  Love>  which,  hy 
adding  grrxes  and  plcafures  to  the  nuorld^  may,  poetically,  be  (aid 
to  cover  it  with  flowers. 

Our  ancient  nofcgays  alfo  (as  may  be  known  from  feveral  old 
engravings)  were  nearly  globular, — But  what  idea  can  be  com- 
municated by  a  glc-e  made  of  Jhivcrs?  or  how  could  any  fonn 
rcfcmbling  a  gk'-je^  be  produced  out  of  fuch  materials  ? 

Steevens. 
''  Labourir.g  for  deflifij^  &:c.]     The  vicegerent  of  Fate,     So,  in 
Coricla/ius  : 

**  I-Iis  fword,  death' sfiampy 

*«  Where  it  did  mark,  it  look;  from  face  to  foot 
*'  He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whofc  every  motion 
**  Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries :  alone  he  enier'd 
**  The  in(;rtal  j;;atc  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
•'  With  fhunlcfs  diftinj-.**     Malone. 

"'  As  hot  as  VcT^^'Ms,  fpur — ]  As  the  cqueflrian  fame  oT  Ptrfems^ 
on  the  prcfent  occalion,  mull  be  alluded  to,  this  fimilc  will  ierve 
to  countenance  my  opinion,  that  in  a  former  inflancc  his  korft 
was  meant  for  a  real  one,  and  not,  allegorically,  for  a  fhip.  Sec 
p.  245,  n.  7.     Steevens. 

^  Difpififig  many  forfeits  and  fubduements^  Thus  the  quarto* 
The  folio  reads : 

And  feen  thee  {^oimn^  fjrfeits  and  fubduemeNts* 

JOHNSOK. 
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When  thou  haft  hung  thy  advanced  fword  i'thc  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd;*^ 
That  I  have  faid  to  fome  my  ftanders-by, 
Lo^  Jupiter  is  yonder^  dealing  life  I 
And  1  have  feen  thee  paufe,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wreftling:  This  have  I  feen; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  ftill  lock'd  in  fteel, 
I  never  faw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandfire/ 
And  once  fought  with  him:  he  was  a  foldier  good; 
But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of  us  all. 
Never  like  thee :  Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  ourtents. 

jEije.  *Tis  the  old  Nefton^ 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle. 


9  When  thou  baft  hung  thy  advanced /word  i*the  air. 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declined \\  Dr.  Young  appears  to  have 
imitated  this  palTagc  in  the  fecond  a^  of  his  Bujiris  : 

"  my  rais'd  arm 

"  Has  hung  in  air,  forgetful  to  defcend^ 

"  And  for  a  moment  fpar'd  the  proftrate  foe,'* 

Stbbvbns. 
So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

•*  And  hangs  refolv'd  corre^on  in  the  air, 
"  That  was  uprear'd  to  execution." 
The  declind  is  At  fallen.     So,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

**  Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot."    Malonb. 

*  ^^thy  grandjire^  Laomedon.     Stebvens. 

^  *Tis  the  old  Neflor,'\  So,  in  Julius  Cafar: 
"  Old  Caffius  itill." 

If  the  poet  had  the  fame  idea  in  both  paffages,  ^neas  means, 
**  Neftor  is  ftill  the  fame  talkative  old  man,  we  have  long  known 
him  to  be."  He  may,  however,  only  mean  to  inform  Hedlor  that 
Neftor  is  the  perfbn  who  has  addreifed  him.     Ma  lone. 

I  believe,  that  iEneas,  who  ads  as  matter  of  the  ceremonies,  is 
now  merely  announcing  Neftor  to  Hedlor,  as  he  had  before  an- 
nounced Mcnelaus  to  him ;  for  as  Mr.  Ritfon  has  obferved,  the 
fixth  fpeech,  p.  391,  moft  evidently  belongs  to  ^neas. 

St^evbns, 
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That  haft  fo  long  walked  hand  in  hand  with  time :— • 
Moft  reverend  Neftor,  I  am  glad  to  clafp  thee* 

Nest.  1  would,  my  arms  could  match  thee  in 
contention. 
As  they  contend  ^  with  thee  in  courtefy. 

Hect.  I  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  Td  fight  with  thee  to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome!  I  have  feen  the  time— - 

Ulvss.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  ftands» 
When  we  have  here  her  bafe  and  pillar  by  us, 

Hect.  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulyfles,  well. 
Ah,  fir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead. 
Since  firft  I  faw  yourfelf  and  Diomed 
In  I  lion,  on  your  Greekifh  embafly. 

Ul  rss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  cnfuc : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town. 
Yon  towers,  whofe  wanton  tops  do  bufs  the  clouds,* 

5  As  thry  conund — ]     This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto. 

Johnson, 
^   Von  toivers,  ^jjhfe  luafitott  t^ifs  do  hufs  the  ckjtdt^     So,   in  Our 
author's  Rape  of  Lucre  :c  : 

'•  Thrcatcping  cloud  kijjing  JIhri  with  annoy." 
Again,  in  Pi  ricks ^  Prince  of  Txre^  1 6og  : 

**  \\'hor:  toivrrs  bore  heads  fj  high,  they  hijYd  the  clouds," 

Ili'iK,  ac'.-^vding  to  Shakfpcarc's  authority,    was   the  name  of 

Priam's  pa-ace,  **  tliat  was  one  of  the  richeft  and  ftronecft  thai 

ever  war.  \i\  all  the  world.     And  it  was  of  height  five  hundred 


Bookll.  p.4-'".S: 

So  alfo  l.wi^atc,  fign.  F  8,  verfo : 

"  And  v.'han  ho  gan  to  his  workc  approche, 
••  He  made  it  huildc  hye  upon  a  /y./r, 
**  It  for  to  afl!*iire  in  his  foundaiioii, 
"  And  calkd  it  the  noble  Tlion.'* 
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Muft  kifs  their  own  feet, 

Hect.  I  muft  not  believe  you : 

There  they  ftand  yet ;  and  modeftly  I  think, 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  ftone  will  coft 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood :  The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time. 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ultss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it, 

Moft  gentle,  and  moft  valiant  Hedor,  welcome : 
After  the  general,  I  befeech  you  next 
To  feaft  with  me,  and  fee  me  at  my  tent. 

JcHiL.  I  ftiall  foreftall  thee,  lord  UlyfTes,  thou !  ''— 


Shakfpeare  was  thinking  of  this  clrcamftance  when  he  wrote  in  the 
firft  aft  thefe  lines.     Troilus  is  the  fpeaker : 

"  Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  Ihe  refides,  Fi.  e,  Troy] 

"  Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wand'ring  flood." 

Malone. 

7  I  Jball  foreftall  thee,    lord  Uljfes,   thou!]     Should   we    not 

read — though  ?  Notwithftanding  you  have  invited  Heftor  to  your 

tent,  I  (hall  draw  him  firft  into   mine.     So,  in  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher's  Cupids  Re^^enge,  Aft  III.  fc.  i  : 

"  O  diffembling  woman, 

'*  Whom  I  muft  reverence  though .**    Tyrwhitt. 

The  repetition  of  thou !  was  anciently  ufed  by  one  who  meant 

to  infult  another.     So,  in  Tiuelfth  Night:  *'  if  thou  thou'ft 

him  fome  thrice,  it  (hall  not  be  amifs."     Again,  in  The  Tempeft: 

**  Thou  ly'ft,  thou  jcfting  monkey,  thou  I** 

Again,  in  the  firft  fccnc  of  the  fifth  aft  of  this  play:   *' thou 

taflel  of  a  prodigal's  purfe,  thou!"     Steevens. 

Steevens's  obfervaiions  on  the  ufe  of  the  word  thou,  are  perfcftly 
juft,  and  therefore  I  aeree  with  Tvrwhitt  that  we  ought  to  read: 

"  lord  Ulyfles,  though,"  as  it  could  not  be  the  intention  of 

Achilles  to  affront  UlylTes,  but  merely  to  inform  him,  that  he 
expefted  to  entertain  Heftor  before  he  did.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Steevens's  remark  is  incontrovertibly  true;  but  UlyfTes  had 
not  faid  any  thing  to  excite  fuch  contempt.     Ma  lone. 

Perhaps  the  fcorn  of  Achilles  arofe  from  a  fuppofition  that 
Ulyftcs,  by  inviting  Heftor  immediately  after  his  vim  to  Agamem- 
non, defigned  to  repreient  bimieif  as  the  perfon  next  in  rank  and 
confequence  to  the  general  of  the  Grecian  forces.    Stbevsns. 
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Now,  Hedor,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thcc;* 
I  have  with  exaft  view  perus'd  thee,  Hedtor^ 
And  quoted  joint  by  joint,^ 

Hect.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

AcHiL.  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee :  let  me  look  on  thee. 

AcuiL.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

AcniL.  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  fecond  time^ 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  O,likeabookoffport  thou'lt  read  meo*er; 
But  there's  more  in  me,  than  thou  underftand'ft. 
Why  doft  thou  fo  opprefs  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

AcHiL.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of 
his  body 
Shall  I  deftroy  him?  whether  there,  there, or  there? 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name ; 
And  make  diftindl  the  very  breach,  whereout 
Hector's  great  fpirit  flew :  Anfwer  me,  heavens ! 

Hect.  It  would  difcredit  the  blefs'd  gods,  proud 
man. 
To  anfwer  fuch  a  qucftion  :  Stand  again : 
Think'fl:  thou  to  catch  my  life  fo  pleafantly. 
As  to  prcnominate  in  nice  conjcdlure. 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  mc  dead  ? 


*  A'iT'.',  He  Si  or  y  I  ha-ve  fed  mine  eyes  en  tbt'e\]  The  hint  for  this 
fccnc  of  altercation  between  Achilles  and  Hector,  is  taken  from 
Lydgatc.     See  p.  178,     Ste evens. 

*>  And  i\MOi^di  joint  hj  joint, 1^  ^o  quote  is  to  obferve.  So,  in 
Hamlet: 

*«  I'm  forr)'  that  with  better  heed  and  judgement 

*'  I  had  not  q:iotcd  him." 
Again,  in  The  T^ivo  ( sent le men  of  Verona  : 

**  'J'/v/.  And  how  quote  you  mv  tolly  ? 

"  f'aL  I  quote  k  in  your  jerkin."    Stesvbns. 
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AcHiL.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  fo, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.    Henceforth  guard  thee  well; 
For  ril  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  ftithy'd  Mars  his  helm,* 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. — 
You  wifeft  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag. 
His  infolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  thefe  words. 
Or  may  I  never 

A  J  AX.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  coufin;-^ 

And  you  Achilles,  let  thefe  threats  alone. 
Till  accident,  or  purpofe,  bring  you  to't  : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hecflor, 
If  you  have  ftomach;  the  general  ftate,  I  fear. 
Can  fcarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him.* 

Hect.  I  pray  you,  let  us  fee  you  in  the  field  1 
We  have  had  pelting  wars,-*  fince  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  caufe* 

AcHjL.  Doft  thou  entreat  me,  Hcdlor? 

To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death; 
To-night,  all  friends. 


*  But,   by  the  forge  that  ftithy'd  Man  his  heljn,]     A  ^ithj  U  a^ 
itTivii,  and  from  hence  the  stxhftithied  is  formed.    M.  Mason. 

The  word  is  ftill  ufed  in  Yorklhire.     Malone,  ^ 

'  ^—J— the  general fi ate,  I  fear. 
Can  fcarce  entreat  jou  to  ie  odd  ivith  him.1  Ajax  treats  Achillea 
with  contempt,  and  means  to  infmuate  that  he  was  afraid  of  fighting 
with  Hcfton  *'  You  may  cvcrv  day  (fays  he)  have  enough  of 
Hedlor,  if  you  choofe  it ;  but  I  believe  the  whole  ftate  of  Greece 
will  fcarcely  prevail  on  you  to  engage  with  him.'* 

To  have  2ifiomacb  to  any  thing,  is,  to  have  an  inclination  to  it. 

M.  Mason. 

4  pelting  'wars,']  i.  e,  petty,  inconiiderable  ones*    So,  iii 

A  Midfummer  Night* s  Dream  : 

"  Hath  every  felting  river  made  fo  proud,'*  &c. 

See  Vol.  V,  p,  42^  q«  9.    Stbbvbns, 
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Hect.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

*  Ac  AM.  Firft^  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 

tent; 
There  in  the  full  convive*  we:  afterwards^ 
As  HcAor's  leifure  and  your  bounties  (hall 
Concur  together,  feverally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines/  let  the  trumpets  blow. 
That  this  great  foldier  may  his  welcome  know** 

[Exeunt  all  bui  Troilus  and  ULyasit, 

Tro*  My  lord  UlyiTcs^  tell  me,  I  befeech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep? 

Uirss,  At  Menelaus'  tent,  moft  princely  Troilus: 
There  Diomed  doth  feaft  with  him  to-night; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven,  nor  earth. 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  CrefTid* 

Tmo,  Shall  I,  fweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  Co 
much, 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent, 
To  bring  me  thither? 

Uuss^  You  fhall  command  me,  iir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 


4 rntvh^i — ]     To  c9Hvrvfh  to  fi/rfin.     This  word  is  not 

pecotiar  to  Shakfpcare.     I  fiiid  it  fevcral  time*  a  fed  in  TJlv  M^frjf 
of  Htijm  K flight  9/  the  S-wa  nne^,  b!  •  K  no  date,     S  T  t  E  v  B  K  s* 

J  Beat  iQiiJ  tht  tabourlnes,]    For  this  the  quarto  and  the  latter 
editions  have* 

7a  wfleyour  houniief* 
The  reading  which  I  have  given  from  the  folio  fecms  chofcn  at 
the  revifion,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word  houniku 

JoH^EtOM. 

^ahtifinei  are  fmall  drums.     The  word  occurs  again  in  Ant^nj 
^nd  CkapQira^     Stkeveni* 

*  Thst  thh  gftat filikr  may  hk  nxfek^me  jIm^w.]    SOj  in  Macleik: 
**  That  this  great  king  m»y  kindly  fay* 
**  Our  duties  did  hii>  welcome  pay/'      Stiiveici. 
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This  Creffida  in  Troy  ?   Had  (he  no  lover  there. 
That  wails  her  abfencc  ? 

Tro.  O,  fir,  to  fuch  as  boafting  Ihow  their  fears, 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord? 
She  was  belov'd,  fhe  lov'd;  (he  is,  and  doth: 
But,  ft  ill,  fweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 

[Exeunt. 


ACTV/     SCENE    I. 

The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Achilles'  Tent. 
Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 

AcHiL.  ril  heat  his  blood  with  Greekifh  wine  to- 
night. 
Which  with  my  fcimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow, — 
Patroclus,  let  us  feaft  him  to  the  height,' 

Patr.  Here  comes  Therfites. 

Enter  Thersites, 

AcuiL.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy? 

Thou  crufty  batch  of  nature,*  what's  the  news? 


7    ■     *  to  the  height.']  The  fame  phrafe  occurs  in  King  Henry  VIII: 
*'  He's  traitor  to  the  height.''    Steevens. 

•  Thou  crufty  batch  of  nature^  Batch  is  changed  by  Theobald  to 
hotcht  and  the  change  is  juftified  by  a  pompous  note»  which  difcovers 
that  he  did  not  know  the  word  hatch.  What  is  more  ilrange, 
Hanmer  has  followed  him.     Batch  is  any  thing  batud. 

Johnson* 

Batch  does  not  figoify  any  thing  baked,  but  all  that  is  baked  at 
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Ther.  Why,  thou  pi&ure  of  what  thou  ieemeft^ 
and  idol  of  idiot-worfliippers^  here's  a  letter  fcr 
thee. 

AcHiL.  From  whence,  fragment? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  difli  of  fool,  from  Troy, 

Patr.  Who  keeps  the  tent  now? 

Ther.  The  furgcon's  box,"  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patr.  Well  faid,  AdverfityP  and  what  need 
thefe  tricks? 

TuER.  Pr'ythee  be  lilent,  boy;  1  profit  not  by 
thy  talk :  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles*  male 
varlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet,*  you  rogue!  what's  that? 

one  time,  without  heating  the  oven  afrefh.    So,  Ben  Jonfbn,  is 
bis  Catilhif : 

"  Except  he  were  of  the  fame  meal  and  batch.** 

Again,  in  Decker's  Jfthh  be  not  a  good  Flay  the  De^il  is  m  it, 
1612: 

**  The  beft  is,  there  are  but  two  batches  of  people  moulded  in 
this  world." 

A^;ain,  in  Sum?nerU  Lafi  Will  and  Ttftamenty  1600: 

**  >Iall  thou  made  a  good  hatch  f  I  pray  thee  give  me  a  netr 
loaf," 

Again,  in  E'vcry  Man  in  his  Hufnour: 

*•  Is  all  the  reft  of  this  hatch  f" 
Therfites  had  already  been  called  cchloaf.     Steevens. 

*  Tbe/urgcons  hox,"]  In  this  anfv/cr  Thcrfitcs  only  quibbles  upon 
the  word  tent.     H  a  n  m  e  r, 

V  IVdlfaid^  Advcrfity!]  AdverjUy^Xh^vtst^  in  this  inftance, 
fignifies  contraritty^  1  he  reply  ot  Thcrfitcs  has  been  ftudioufly 
ad'verfc  to  the  drift  of  the  qucllion  urged  by  Patroclus.  So,  in 
Lfrjt*s  Labour  s  Left,  the  Princcfs,  addrcfling  Boyct,  (who  had 
been  capricioufly  employing  himfclf  to /cr/ZcA- the  dialogue,)  (a^-s— . 
* •  a vau nt.  Perplexity  /"     b  r  E  E  V  E  N s, 

*  Male  varlet,]  Sir  T.  Hanmcr  reads — Male  harlot^  plaufibly 
enough,  except  that  it  fccms  too  plain  to  require  the  explanation 
which  Patroclus  demands.     Johnson. 

This  expreilion  is  met  with  in  Decker's  Hsn^Ji  fVhsre:  ««  —'tis  a 
male  varlctj  furc,  my  lord  V*    F a  1;  m  £ r • 
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Ther.  Why,  his  mafculine  whore.  Now  the 
rotten  difcafes  of  the  fouth,  the  guts-griping,  rup- 
tures, catarrhs,  loads  o'graveli'thc  back,  lethargies, 
cold  palfies,^  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheezing 
lungs,  bladders  full  of  impofthume,  fciaticas,  lime- 
kilns i'the  palm,  incurable  bone-ach,and  the  riveli'd 
fee-fimple  of  the  tetter,  take  and  take  again  fuch 
prepofterous  difcoveries ! 

PjTR.  Why  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou^ 
what  meaneft  thou  to  curfe  thus  ? 
Titer.  Do  I  curfe  thee  ? 

PjrR.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt;*  you  whorc- 
fon  indiftinguilhable  cur,*  no. 


The  perfon  fpoken  of  in  Decker's  play  is  Bellafronte,  a  harlot, 
who  is  introduced  in  boy's  clothes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
text  is  right.     Ma  lone. 

There  is  nothing  either  criminal  or  extraordinary  in  a  male  varht. 
The  word  prtpofterousis  well  adapted  to  exprcfs  the  idea  of  Thcrfites. 
The  fenfe  therefore  requires  that  we  fhould  adopt  Hanmer's  amend- 
ment.    M.  Mason. 

Man-miftrefs  is  a  term  of  reproach  thrown  out  by  Dorax,  in 
Drydcn's  Don  Sehaftiarty  King  of  Portugal^     Steevens. 

*  cold  palfieSfl    This  catalogue  of  loathfome  maladies  ends 

in  the  folio  at  cold  palfies»  This  pafTage,  as  it  ftands,  is  in 
the  quarto:  the  retrenchment  was  in  my  opinion  judicious^ 
It  may  be  remarked,  though  it  proves  nothing,  that,  of  the  few 
alterations  made  by  Milton  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  wonderful 
poem,  one  was,  an  enlargement  of  the  enumeration  of  difeafes. 

Johnson* 

4  you  ruinous  butt\   &c.]     Patroclus  reproaches  Thcrfites 

with  deformity,  with  having  one  part  crowded  into  another. 

Johnson. 

The  fame  idea  occurs  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IF: 
"  Crowd  us  and  crulh  us  to  this  monftrous  form." 

Stebvbns. 

^  indifHnguUhabie  r«r,]  i.  e.  thou  cur  of  an  undetermi* 

nate  fhape.    Stbevsns* 

Vol.  XI.  D  d 
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TnER.  Na?  why  art  thou  then  exafperate,  thou 
idle  immaterial  fkein  of  ileivc  filk,*  thou  green 
farcenet  flap  for  aforeeye,thoutaflelofaprodigal*s 
purfc,  thou  ?  Ah^  how  the  poor  world  is  pefter'd 
with  fuch  water-flies ;  *  diminutives  of  nature  1  * 

PjTR.  Out,  gain* 

Thbr,  Finch  egg !  ^ 

AcHiL.  My  fweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
From  my  great  purpofe  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love;* 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  fworn.     I  will  not  break  ii: 


*  thou  yir  mmnfttmi  Jkein  of  flcive  /^l,]     AH  the  term* 

ufed  by  Thcrfites*  of  Patroclus,  are  emblematically  exprcfllvc  of 
flexibility^  cgmpliancei  and  mean  officioufnefs,     John»oii. 

Sleeve  illk  has  been  already  explained.  See  Vol,  VZI.  p.  4.1%$ 
o#5.    Ma  LONE. 

-*  fmh  water- flies  J  ]  So,  Hamlet,  fpeaking  of  Ofrtck: 

"  Do rt  know  this  aw?/<rr-/^r*     Steevcns,      , 

*  dimintjtives  ^f  nature  /]     So,  in  Amtmj  and  Cltpfatra  / 

"  be  Ibowii 

"  For  poor'ft  i/m/jw»/i^//^  (brdoks,^^/*     Stieviw*. 

*  Out,  ^fl///]  Sir  T.  Hanmcr  readt — fvivf-gall,  which  anfwcn 
well  enough  to  fittih-egg ;  it  ha^  alieady  appeared,  that  our  atirhor 
thought  the  jxut-gan  the  bicter  gall.  He  is  called  niff^  from  the 
cauglobatioa  of  hia  form ;  bm  both  the  copies  read — Out  galif 

JuHNIOlf. 

'  Fimh  egg  /]  Of  iliis  reproach  I  do  not  know  the  exad  meanings 
I  Tuppofc  he  means  to  call  him /V^jwj-  ^W,  m  implying  an  yfckfi 
fii  von  rice,  and  yet  more,  fomeming  more  woithlefs,  a  finging  bird 
lEi  the  egg,  or  generally ,  a  flight  thing  eafily  cruQied.     J  oh  n  io  it, 

A  finch's  egg  u  remarkably  gaudy  j  but  of  fuch  temis  of 
reproach  it  ii  difficult  to  pronounce  the  true  Signification # 

St££VSNI#.|| 

■  A  fokenfrom  her  daughter^  &c,]    This  is  a  ctrcumftance  taken  - 
from  the  (lory  bode  of  The  Three  Dtflmdmi  ofTm^*    H  a  k  w  ■  R. 
I 
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Fall,  Greeks ;  fail,  fame ;  honour,  or  go,  or  ftay ; 

My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey. - 

Come,  come,  Therfitcs,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  muft  all  be  fpent. — 
Away,  Patroclus. 

^Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Ther.  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain, 
thefe  two  may  run  mad;  but  if  with  too  much 
brain,  and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer 
of  madmen.  Here's  Agamemnon, — an  honeft  fel- 
low enough,  and  one  that  loves  quails ;  but  he  has 
not  fo  much  brain  as  ear-wax :  And  the  goodly 
transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his  brother,  the 
bull, — the  primitive  ftatue,  and  oblique  memorial 
of  cuckolds ;  9  a  thrifty  (hooing-horn  in  a  chain, 
hanging  at  his  brother's  leg, — to  what  form,  but 
that  he  is,  fhould  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  ma* 
lice  forced  with  wit,*  turn  him  to?  To  an  afs,  were 

9  j^ftd  the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  bis  brother,  the 
hull,  "^  the  primitive  ftatue,  tf»^  oblique  memorial  of  cuckolds ',1 
He  calls  Menelaus  the  transformation  of  Jupiter,  that  is,  as  him- 
felf  explains  it,  the  hull,  on  account  of  his  horns,  which  he  had 
as  a  cuckold*  This  cuckold  he  calls  the  primiti*ve  ftatue  of  cuckolds  % 
i.  e.  his  (lory  had  made  him  fo  ^rnous,  that  he  ftood  as  the  great 
archetype  of  his  charader.    Wa r b  u rto n. 

Mr.  Heath  obferves,  that  **  the  memorial  is  called  oblique,  be- 
caufe  it  was  only  indiredly  fuch,  upon  the  common  fuppofition, 
that  both  bulls  and  cuckolds  were  furnifhed  with  horns." 

Stebvbns* 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  meant  nothing  more  by  this  epithet  than 
homed,  the  bull's  horns  being  crooked  or  oblique.  Dr.  Warburton, 
I  think,  miflakes.  It  is  the  bull,  not  Menelaus,  that  is  the  primi^ 
ttve  ftatue,  8cc.     Maloke. 

*  forced  nvitb  w//,]  Stuffed  with  wit.     A  term  of  cookery. 

In  this  fpeech  I  do  not  well  underftand  what  is  meant  by  loi^ing 
quails.    Johnson* 

By  loving  quails  the  poet  may  mean  loving  the  company  of 
harlots.  A  quail  is  remarkably  falacious.  Mr.  Upton  iays  that 
Xeoophon,  m  his  memoirs  of  Socrates,  has  taken  notice  of  thi« 
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nothing ;  he  is  both  afs  and  ox :  to  an  ox  were 
nothing ;  he  is  both  ox  and  afs.  To  be  a  dog;  a 
mule,  a  cat,  a  fitcliew,*  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl^  a 
puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would  not 
care :  but  to  be  Menelaus, — I  would  confpireagainft 
deftiny.  Alk  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I  were 
not  Therfites ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  loufe  of  a 
lazar,  fo  I  were  not  Menelaus. — Hey-day!  (pirits 
and  fires ! ' 


Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon^ 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomed, 
with  lights. 

Agam.  VVc  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 

Ajax.  No,  yonder  •tis; 

There,  where  we  fee  the  lights. 
Hrct.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 
Ulyss.  Here  comes  himfelf  to  guide  you. 

quality  In  the  bird.    A  limilar  allufion  occurs  in  The  HMmier^ 
a  comedy  by  Glapthorne,  1 640 : 

'*  the  hot  defire  of  quaili, 

"  To  yours  is  modeft  appetite."    Stbevbics. 

In  old  French  caille  was  fynonymous  io  fille  dejoie.  In  the  DiS. 
Comique  par  le  Roux,  under  the  article  cattle  arc  thcfc  words : 

*'  Chaud  conime  une  caille. — 

**  Caille  coeffee, — Sobriquet  qu'on  donnc  aux  femms.  Signifie 
icmme  cveillcc,  amoureufe." 

So,  in  Rabelais: — **  Cm7/«coiffees  mienonnement  chantans;"— 
which  Motteux  has  thus  rendered  (probably  from  the  old  tranfla* 
tion) :  **  coated  qttails  and  laced  mutton^  waggUhly  fingine." 

Malove. 

*  a  fitchew,]  i.  e.  ^totecau     So,  in  Othello:  "  "Tla  fudi 

another  fichew,  marry  a  perfum'd  one .**    St b  b v x  n s. 

«  /pirifs  and  foes/]    TThis  Therfites  fpeaks  opoD  the  fiit 

fight  of  the  diflant  lights.    Joh  nson. 
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-E»/^r  Achilles. 

AcHiL.  Welcome,  brave  Hedtor;  welcome,  princes 
alL 

Agam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Hect.  Thanks,  and  good  night,  to  the  Greeks* 
general. 

Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Hect.  Good  night,  fweet  Menclaus.* 

7//£/?.  Sweet  draught:^  Sweet,  quoth 'a !  fweet 
fink,  fweet  fewer. 

AcHiL.  Good  night. 
And  welcome,  both  to  thofe  that  go,  or  tarry. 

Agam,  Good  night.    \^Exeunt  Agam.  and  Men. 

AcHii.  Old  Neftor  tarries ;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hedlor  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord;  I  have  important  bufinefs. 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — ^Good  night,  great 
Hedlor. 

Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 
Ultss.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas*  tent;  Til  keep  you  company. 

[Ajide  to  Troilus. 
7ro.  Sweet  fir,  you  honour  me. 


^  fweet  Mffielaiis,]     Old  copy,  redundantly » — fweet  lor  J 

Menelaus.     Steevbns. 

5  ^ou^^*/ draught:]    Draught  is  the  old  word  for  fin'ca.    It  li 
ttfed  in  the  vulgar  tranflation  of  the  Bible.     Ma  lone. 
So,  in  Holinihed,  and  a  thoufand  other  places,    Stbbvbns, 
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Hect.  And  fo  good  night. 

[£x//DioMEDj  Ulyssfs  and*TROiLvs/ol/owmg* 

AcHiL.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent, 

[£wai//AcHriLEs,  Hector,  AjAx^^;/i/NEST. 

Ther*  That  fame  Diomcd*s  afalfc-hearted  roguCj, 
a  moft  unjuft  knave;  I  will  no  more  trufl:  him  when 
he  leers,  than  I  will  a  ferpent  when  he  hiffes:  he 
will  fpend  his  mouth,  and  promifc,  like  Brabler  the 
hound  J  *  but  w  hen  he  performs,  adronomers  fore- 
tell it;  it  is  prodigious,^  there  will  come  fome 
change ;  the  fun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Diomed 
keeps  his  word,  I  will  rather  leave  to  fee  Hedlor, 
than  not  to  dog  him:  they  fay,  he  keeps  a  Trojan 
drab,''  and  ufes  the  traitor  Calchas*  tent;  rUaften 
— Nothing  but  lechery!  all  incontinent  varlets! 

[ExiL 


^ he  mcill  f^^nd  hit    m^ufh^  and  fr^mife^    like   B  rah  Iff   ihf 

h9itnd%\  If  a  hound  phies  hh  m&uih,  and  H  not  upon  the  fc€fil  of 
the  game,  he  is  by  fpor^fmen  called  a  6ah/fr  or  hmhim  The 
|>rov'<irb  fays, — "  Brablmg  curs  never  ivant  fore  ears,*' 

A  NO  If  YM  us, 

'  ^rQdighksA    i,  c,  portenious,    ominous*    So,    in  Kinw 

Richard  HI: 

"  Pmdighttit  and  unilmcly  brought  to  light/* 

^they  fay^  he  he/ts  a   Tmjan  dtah^l     This  c  ha  radar  of 


D 10 mcd  is  likcw i fc  taken  from  Ly igate.    Steevens. 
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SCENE      II. 

defame.     Before  Calchas*  Tent. 

Enter  Diomed. 

Dio.  What  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  fpeak. 
Cal.  [IVithin.}  Who  calls? 

Dio.  Diomed. — Calchas,  1  think. — Where's  your 
daughter  ? 

Cal.  [IViibinJ]  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Ulysses,  at  a  diftancei  after 
tbem  Thersites. 

Ulyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  difcover  us. 

Enter  Cressida. 

7a 0.  Creflid  come  forth  to  him! 
Dio.  How  now,  my  charge? 

Cres.  Now,  my  fweet  guardian! — Hark!  a  word 
with  you.  [IVbi/pers. 

Tro.  Yea,  fo  familiar! 

Ultss.  She  will  fing  any  man  at  firft  fight.' 

Ther.  And  any  man  may  fing  her,  if  he  can  take 
her  cliff;  *  flie*s  noted. 

7  Shf  nviltjifig  any  man  at  firfi Jtghu'\  Wc  now  fey — ^n^atfighu 
The  meaning  is  the  fame.    M  a lo n b. 

•—A^r  cliff;]  That  is,  her  ir^.    Clef^  French.    Johnson. 

Cl\fff  i*  c.  a  mark  in  mnfick  at  the  bqiuiing  of  the  lines  of  a 
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Dig.  Will  you  remember? 
Cres*  Remember?  yes. 

Di  0.  Nay,  but  do  thea  j  • 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 

Tro.  What  fliould  flie  remember? 
Ulyss.  Lift ! 

Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to 

folly. 

Ther.  Roguery! 

D/e>.  Nay,  then, — 

Cues.  1*11  tell  you  what:— 

DiQ^  Pho!  pho!  come,  tell  a  pin:  You  are  for- 
fworn. — 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  cannot:  What  would  you  have 
me  do  ? 

TiJER,  A  juggling  trick,  to  be — fecretly  open. 

Dig.  What  did  you  fwear  you  would  beftow  on 
me? 

Cres,  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  fweet  Greek, 


fong;  and  is  the  indicatton  of  ihc  pitch*  and  bcfpeaks  what  kind 
of  voice — as  bafe*  tcnour,  or  treble,  it  ii  proper  for. 

Sir  ]•  Hawkins. 
So,  in  The  Chance/,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  where  Antonio, 
employing  mnfical  terms,  fays : 

*'  WjU  none  but  my  C.  cUffknc  your  tamf 

Again,  in  Tke  Lovers  MeinrtchQty^  1 625 : 
•'  that's  a  bird 

'*  Whom  art  had  never  taught  difft^  moodf,  or  notes/' 

Steeviks. 

•  Nay,  hnt  do  (hrn^^l     1   fuppofc,  for  the  fake  of  metre,  the 

word — Naj^  IhouM  be  omitted*     Vet  fuch  is  the  irregulnHty  or 

mutilation  of  this  dialogue,  that  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  determine 

bow  much  of  it  was  meant  for  profc  or  verfe.     Stebviss, 
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Dio.  Good  night. 

Tro.  Hold,  patience! 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan? 

Cres.  Diomed, 

jD/o.  No,  no,  good  night:  Til  be  your  fool  no 
more. 

1*R0.  Thy  better  mull. 

Cres.  Hark,  one  word  in  your  can 

^Ro.  O  plague  and  madnefs ! 

Ulyss.  You  are  mov*d,  prince;  let  us  depart,  I 
pray  you. 
Left  your  difpleafure  (hould  enlarge  itftlf 
To  wrathful  terms :  this  place  is  dangerous  i 
The  time  right  deadly ;  I  befeech  you,  go. 

Tro.  Behold,  I  pray  you! 

Ulyss.  Now,  my  good  lord,  go  off: 

You  flow  to  great  deftrudtion ;  ^  come,  my  lord. 

Tro.  I  pr'ythee,  ftay. 

Ulyss.  You  have  not  patience;  come. 


9  Youfltnv  to  great  defiruition ;]  means,  I  think,  your  impetuofity 
16  fuch  as  muft  necefTarily  expoie  you  to  imminent  danger. 

Maloni. 

The  folio  has : 

Youflvw  to  great  diflradlion  ; , 

The  quarto : 

Youfltnu  to  great  deftrudion  ; .    Johnson. 

I  would  adhere  to  the  old  reading :  You  fivw  to  great  defiruSiion^ 
or  diftraStion^  means  the  tide  of  your  imagination  will  hurry  you 
either  to  noble  death  from  the  hand  of  Diomed,  or  to  the  height  of 
madnejs  from  the  predominance  of  your  own  paflions. 

Stbbvens. 

Poifibly  we  ought  to  read  definition,  as  Ulyfles  has  told  Troilui 
juft  before: 

**  this  place  is  dangerous ; 

"  The  time  right  deadly/'    M.  Maion. 
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I'ro.  I  pray  you,  (lay ;  by  hell,  and  all  helPft  tor* 
ments, 
I  will  not  fpeak  a  word. 
Dio.  And  fo,  good  night* 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 
Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee? 

0  withered  truth ! 

Ulyss.  Why,  how  now,  lord  ? 

Tro.  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient. 

Cres.  Guardian ! — why,  Greek  I 

Dio.  Pho,  pho!  adieu;  you  palter.' 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not ;  come  hither  once  again, 

Uirss.  You  Ihake,  my  lord,  at  fomething;  will 
you  go  ? 
You  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  llrokes  his  cheek ! 

Ulyss.  Come,  come. 

Tro.  Nay,  ftay;   by  Jove,  I  will  not  (peak  a 
word : 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience : — ftay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump, 
and  potatoe  finger,  tickles  thefe  together !  •   Fry, 

lechery,  fry! 

Dio.  But  will  you  then? 


* palter. '\   i.  c,  (huffle,  behave  with  duplicity.      So,   im 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

•«  kxA  palter  in  the  (hifts  of  lowncfi."    Stbbvens, 

*  Hvw  the  devil  luxury,  tjoith  his  fat  mmp^  and  potatoe  fimgft^ 
tickles^  thefe  together!^  Potatoes  were  anciently  regarded  as  pro- 
vocatives. See  Mr.  CoUins's  note»  which,  on  account  of  i|s 
length,  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  play.    Steetens. 
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Cres.  In  faith,  I  will,  Ja;  never  truft  me  elfe. 
Dio.  Give  me  fome  token  for  the  furety  of  it. 
Cres.  Til  fetch  you  one.  [jE.r/A 

Ulyss.  You  have  fworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  my  lordj 

I  will  not  be  myfelf,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Reenter  Cressida. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge ;  now,  now,  now ! 
Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  fleeve.' 

J  keep  this  flecve.]     The  coftom  of  wearing  a  hAy*^fleeve 

for  a  favour,  is  mentioned  in  Hall's  Chronicle ,  fol.  12:  *•  —  One 
ware  on  his  head-piece  his  lady's  JUeve,  and  another  bare  on  his 
helme  the  glove  of  his  dearcling," 

Again,  in  the  fecond  canto  of  The  Barons*  Wars,  by  Drayton: 
'*  A  lady's^rro;^  high^fpiritcd  Haftings  wore." 

Again,  in  the  Morte  Arthur,  p.  3.  ch.  1 19 : 

?«  When  Queen  Gencver  wift  that  Sir  Launcelot  beare  the^  red 
Jleeve  of  the  faire  maide  of  Aftolat,  (he  was  nigh  out  of  her  minde 
for  anger."  Holinftied,  p.  844,  fays,  K.  Henry  VIII.  "  had  on 
his  head  a  ladies ^^"^^  full  of  diamonds."  The  circumftance, 
however  was  adopted  by  Shakfpeare  from  Chancer.  T.  and  C. 
I.  5.  1040:  "  She  made  him  were  a  pencell  o{  her  Jlee*ve."  A 
fence/I  is  a  fmall  pennon  or  ftreamer.     St  b  e  v  b  n  s. 

In  an  old  play  (in  fix  ads)  called  Hiftriomaftix,  1610,  this  in- 
cident feems  to  be  burlefqued.     Troilus  and  Crefflda  are  introduced 
by  way  of  interlude:  and  Crefflda  breaks  out: 
"  O  Knight,  with  valour  in  thy  face, 
'*  Here  take  my  (kreene,  wear  it  for  grace ; 
*•  Within  thy  helmet  put  the  fame, 
**  Therewith  to  make  thine  enemies  lame." 
A  little   old    book,    The    Hundred  Hjftofyes  of  Troje,   tclb  at, 
•*  Bry/eyde  whom  matter  Chaucer  calleth  Creffeyde,  was  a  damofell 
of  great  beaute ;  and  yet  was  more  quaynte,  mutable,  and  full  of 
vagaunt  condyfions."    Farmer. 

This^^rrLY  was  given  by  Troilus  to  Creifida  at  their  parting,  and 
(he  gave  him  a  glove  in  return.    M.  Mason. 

What  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved  on  the  fabjcA  of  ladki  Jleeves 
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Tro*  O  beauty!  where's  thy  faith? 

Ultss,  My  lord,- 

Tro^  I  will  be  patient;  outwardly  I  will, 

Cres,  You   look  upon  that  fleevcj    Behold  it 
wclL— 
He  lov*d  mc — O  falfe  wench! — Give't  me  again, 
Dio,  Whofe  was't? 

Cres^  No  matter,  now*  I  have't  again* 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night: 
I  pr*ythce,  Diomed,  vifit  me  no  more- 

Ther.  Now  flie  fharpens ; — Well  faid^  whetftone, 

DiO.  I  fhall  have  it,* 

Cres.  What  this? 

Dio.  Ay*  that, 

Cres.  O,  all  you  gods ! — O  pretty  pretty  pledge! 
Thy  mafter  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thec^  and  me;  and  fighs^  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kifles  to  it. 


certainly  true ;  but  the  0ceve  given  in  the  prefcnt  inftance  ***»i 
the  ilecvc  of  Tmilus^  It  may  be  fuppofcd  to  be  an  o  ma  men  ted 
cuC  fuch  perhaps  as  was  worn  by  feme  of  our  young  nobility  at 
91  lilt,  in  Snakfpe^re's  age. 

On  fecond  confidcration^  1  believe  the  fleevc  of  Troiltis*  which 
is  here  given  to  Diomed,  was  fuch  a  one  as  was  formcilj  warn  at 
tournaments.  See  Spcnfcr's  Vie^w  ttf  Ireland^  p-  45,  edit.  1653  J 
"  Alfo  the  deepe  fmocke  fleivf^  wfiich  the  Jrifh  women  ufe,  they 
(^Yt  was  old  Spanifh,  and  is  ufcd  yet  in  Barbary  j  and  yet  that 
(houM  feeme  rather  to  be  an  old  Englifh  fafhion,  for  in  armor>'  the 
fafhion  of  the  maticht  which  is  given  in  armes  by  many*  being 
indeed  nothing  elfe  but  &  ildve,  h  fa^ioned  much  like  to  thai 
flcivc,"    Ma  LONE, 

*  Ns  mmur,  Jiffw  &c«]     Old  copies,   rednndantlyt — //  it  no 

mattefj  ^c.    Steivens. 

^  I  Jhali  hiFvt  //-]  Some  word  or  words ^  neceflaij  to  the  metre, 
are  here  apparently  omitted,    StibVins^ 
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As  I  kifs  thee/ — ^Nay,  do  not  fnatch  it  from  mc ; 
He,  that  takes  that,  muft  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

Tro.  I  did  fwear  patience. 

Cres.  You  Ihall  not  have  it,Diomed;  'faith  you 
fhall  not ; 
1*11  give  you  fomething  elfe. 

Dio.  I  will  have  this ;  Whofe  was  it  ? 

Cres.  *Tis  no  matter.. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whofe  it  was. 

Cres.  *Twas  one's  that  lov'd  me  better  than  you 
will. 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whofe  was  it? 

Cres.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yonder/ 
And  by  herfelf,  I  will  not  tell  you  whofe. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm; 
And  grieve  his  fpirit,  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'ft  it  on  thy 
horn. 
It  Ihould  be  challeng'd. 


*  Ai  I  kifs  thee.  &c.]    In  old  editions ; 
As  I  kifs  thee. 

Dio.  ^ay^  do  not  fnatch  it  from  mt. 
Cref.  He,  that  takes  that,  muft  take  my  heart  nvithal. 
Dr.  Thirlby  thinks  this  ihould  be  all  placed  to  Creffida.    She  had 
the  fleeve,  and  was  luffing  it  rapturoufly:  and  Diomed  (hatches  it 
back  from  her.     Theobald^ 

<  By  all  Diana's  nvaiiing'Women  yonder,"]  i.  e.  the  flan  which 
(he  points  to.    Warburton. 

So,  in  our  author's  Rape  ofLncrece: 

"  Tbtftl'ver-fbining  queen  hc  would  diftjdn ; 
*'  Her  twinkling  Sand-maids  too,  by  him  defil'd, 
**  Through  night's  black  bofom  (hould  not  peep  aeain." 

Malons. 
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Crbs.  Well,  well,  'tis  doncj  'tis  paft; — And  yet 
it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  farewell  i 

Thou  never  (halt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.  You  fhall  not  go: — One  cannot  ipeak  a 
word. 
But  it  ftraight  ilarts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :  ^  but  that  that  likes  not 
you,  pleafes  me  bed. 

Dio.  Whit,  fhall  I  come?  the  hour? 

Cres.  Ay,  come : — O  Jove!— 

Do  come: — I  fhall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres.  Good  night.     I  pr*ythee,  come. — 

[Exit  DioMCDfis. 
Troilus,  farewell !  *  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee ; 


*  Ther.  Nor  /,  6y  Pluto:  &c.]  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  gives tlai 
fpeech  to  Troilus.  It  does  not  very  much  refemble  the  langoM 
of  Therfites.  If  indeed  it  belongs  to  the  former  character,  it 
fhould  aiTume  a  metrical  form,  though  it  is  here  given  as  h  ffaiiids 
in  the  folio,  and  the  quarto  1609,  ^*  imprinted  by  G.  Eld,  for 
R.  Bonian  and  H.  Walley. "    Ste  e  v  e  n  s. 

*  Troilus 9  fare<well!^  The  chara^rs  of  Creflida  and  I^ndanu 
are  more  immediately  formed  from  Chaucer  than  from  Lydgaie; 
for  though  the  latter  mentions  them  both  charadleriftically.  he  does 
not  fufficiently  dwell  on  either  to  have  furnifhed  Shakfpeaie  with 
manv  circumftances  to  be  found  in  this  tragedy.  Lydgate^  Ipe^dng 
of  CrciTida,  fays  only: 

**  She  gave  her  heart  and  love  to  Diomede, 
'•  To  (hew  wliat  truft  there  is  in  woman  kind; 

*'  For  (he  of  her  new  love  no  fooner  fped. 
*'  But  Troilus  was  cleane  out  of  her  mind» 

'*  As  if  (he  never  had  him  known  or  (een» 
*'  Wherein  I  cannot  gueb  what  (he  did  mean." 

Stebtshs* 
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But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  fee.' — 
Ah !  poor  our  fex  1  this  fault  in  us  I  find^ 
The  error  of  our  eye  direds  our  mind: 
What  error  leads^  muft  err;  O  then  conclude. 
Minds,  fway'd  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude. 

[Exit  Cressida. 

Ther.  a  proof  of  ftrength  (he  could  not  publifti 
more,^ 
Unlefs  fhe  faid.  My  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 

Uirss.  All's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 

Ul  rss.  Why  flay  we  then  ? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  foul 
Of  every  fyllable  that  here  was  fpoke. 
But,  if  I  tell  how  thefe  two  did  co-adl. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publifhing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
An  efperancc  fo  obftinately  ftrong, 
That  doth  invert  the  atteft  of  eyes  aiid  ears  ;♦ 
As  if  thofe  organs  had  deceptious  functions. 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Creflid  here  ? 

Ultss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan/ 

7  But  with  my  heart  &c.]  I  think  it  (hould  be  read  thus : 
But  my  hearc  with  the  other  eje  doth  fee.     Joh  nson. 
Perhaps,  rather: 

But  nvith  the  other  eye  my  heart  doth  fee.    Tyrwhitt. 
The  prcfent  reading  is  right.    She  means  to  fay,  "  one  eye  yet 
looks  on  thee,  Trollus,  but  the  other  correfponds  wth  my  hearty 
and  looks  after  Diomede."    M.  Mason. 

•  A  proof  of  ftrength  fie  could  not  fublifb  more,]     She  could  not 
publifh  a  wronger  proof.    Johnson. 

9  That  doth  invert  the  atteft  of  eyes  and  ears  ;]    i.  c,  that  turns  the 
Tcry  teftimony  of  feeing  and  hearing  againft  themfelves. 

Theobald. 

*  /  cannot  conjure,  Trojan,]  That  is,  I  cannot  raife  fpirits  in  the 
form  of  Creflida.    Johnson. 
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^Ro.  She  was  not,  fure. 

Ulyss.  Moft  fure  (he  was.' 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  tafte  of  madnefs. 

Ulyss.  Nor  mine,  my  lord:  Crcffid  was  here  but 
now. 

^Ro.  Let  it  not  be  believ*d  for  womanhood!  * 
Think,  we  had  mothers ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  ftubborn  critic ks — apt,  without  a  theme. 
For  depravation,^ — to  fquare  the  general  fex 
By  Creflid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Creflid. 

Ulyss.  What  hath  fhe  done,  prince,  that  can  foil 
our  mothers  ? 

TViO.  Nothing  at  all,  unlefs  that  this  were  (he. 

Ther.  Will  he  fwaggcr  himfelf  out  on's  own 
eyes  ? 

Tro.  This  flie?  no,  this  is  Diomed*s  Creflida: 
If  beauty  have  a  foul,  this  is  not  Ihe; 
If  fouls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  fandimony. 
If  fandlimony  be  the  gods*  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itfelf,-* 

9  Mcft  fure  Jhe  'was.'X  The  prefent  deficiency  in  the  mcafure 
induces  me  to  fuppofc  our  author  wrote  : 

1 1  is  moft  Jure  Jke  ivas.     S  T  F.  E  v  e  N  s . 

*  for  'womartfjood !'\  i.  e,  for  the  fake  of  womanhood. 

Stbivbvi. 

}  do  Wit  give  advantage 

To  ftubborn  cri  ticks — apt^  *without  a  theme  ^ 
For  defraudation,  ]    Critick  has  here,  I  think,  the  fignificatioa 
of  Cjnick.     So,  in  Lome's  Labour's  Loft: 

"  And  critick  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys."    Malonb. 
•*  If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itfelf^  may  mean, — If  there  be  r/r- 
tainty  in  unity,  if  it  be  a  rule  that  one  is  one.    Johnson, 

If  it  be  true  that  one  individual  cannot  be  two  dillind  perfons. 

M.Masov., 

The  rule  alluded  to  is  a  very  fimple  one;  that  0//^ cannot  be  hiMu 
This  woman  therefore,  fays  Troilus,  UtiX^falfe  one,  cannot  be  dui 
Crcfiida  that  formerly  plighted  her  faith  to  me.    Malone. 
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This  was  not  (he.     O  madnefs  of  difcourfe. 
That  caufe  fets  up  with  and  againft  itfelf !  * 
Bi-fold  authority !  *  where  reafon  can  revolt 
Without  perdition^  and  lofs  alTume  all  reafon 
Without  revolt ; '  this  is,  ai)d  is  not,  Creflid ! 
Within  my  foul  there  doth  commence  a  fight  • 
Of  this  ftrangc  nature,  that  a  thing  infeparatc' 
Divides  more  wider  *  than  the  (ky  and  earth ; 
And  yet  the  fpacious  breadth  of  this  divifion 
Admits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  fubtle 

*  againft  itfdf!]     Thus  the  quarto.     The  folio  reads — 

againft  tbyfelf.  In  the  preceding  line  alfo  I  have  followed  the 
quarto.     The  folio  reads — This  is  not  (he.    Ma  lone. 

^  Bi-fold  authority!^  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  The 
folio  gives  os : 

By  foul  authority  ! 

There  is  madne/s  in  that  di/quijitiom  in  which  a  man  leafons  at  once 
for  and  againft  him/elf  ufon  authority  which  he  knows  not  to  be  'valid. 
The  quarto  is  right.    Johnson. 

This  is  one  of  the  pa^ges  in  which  the  editor  of  the  folio 
changed  words  that  he  found  in  the  quartos,  merely  becaufe  he  did 
not  underftand  them.    Malonb. 

^  — -  njohtre  reaftm  can  re*volt 
Without  perdition,  and  lo/s  affume  all  reafon 
Without  revolt;]    The  words  lo/s  and  edition  are  ufed  in  their 
common  fenfe,  but  they  mean  the  lofs  ot  perdition  oi  reafon. 

Johnson. 

•  Within  my  foul  there  doth  commence  a  fight — ]    So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  Sir,  in  my  heart,  there  was  a  kind  oi  fighting  J*  Malonb. 

9  a  thing  infeparate — ]    i.  e.  the  plighted  troth  of  lovers. 

Troilus  confiders  it  inftparable,  or  at  leaft  t£it  it  ought  never  to 
be  broken,  though  he  has  unfortunately  found  that  it  fometimes  is. 

Malonb. 

^  * more  ivider — ]  Thus  the  old  copies.  The  modern  edi- 
tions, following  Mr.  Pope,  ttdA-^far  wider;  though  we  have  a 
fimilar  phrafeology  with  the  prefent  in  almoft  cveiy  one  of  theft 
Dlays.    Malonb. 

So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

«*  He  bears  himfelf  more  proudliir.*^ 
See  note  on  this  paflage.    Stbbvbns. 
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As  is  Arachnc's  broken  woof,  to  enter.' 
Inftance,  Oinftance!  ftrong  as  Flu co's  gates  j 
Crcflid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven:    \] 
Inftance,  O  inftance!  ftrong  as  heaven  itfelf; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are   flipp*d^  diflblv'd^   and 

loos'd; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-fijigeraied/ 


5  Ai  is  ArachfFf*t  i^r^ie/t  *wo6/l  ia  r^/^r*]  /j, — the  fy liable  wanf- 
ing  in  this  verfc,  the  modern  editors  have  fupplicd.  I  bope 
the  miftake  was  not  originally  the  poet*s  own ;  yet  one  of  the 
quartos  reads  with  the  folio,  Anachfta'i  broki^n  woof,  and  the 
other  Ariatkna's*  It  Is  not  irapoffible  that  Shakfptare  might  ha?c 
written  Jriajnei  broken  woof,  having  confounded  the  two  name* 
or  the  ftories,  in  his  imagination ;  or  alluding  to  the  clue  of 
thread,  hj  the  alii  fiance  of  which  Thefeus  cfc  aped  from  the  Cretin 
labytinih.  I  do  not  remember  that  Ariadne' i  lo9m  h  mentioof^  hy 
any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets,  though  I  find  an  allyfion  to  it 
in  Humour  mi  af  Etenth^  a  comedy »  1607: 

^^  in!lcad  of  ihefe  poor  weeds,  in  robes 

"  Richer  than  that  which  Armdtte  wrought, 

**  Or  Cy thereat  airy-moving  vcft*" 
Again  in  Thf  Spamjh  Tr^^Jy : 

**  thy  trcffcs,  Armdm^s  pvntttf^ 

"  Wherewith  my  liberty  thou  haft  furprim'd/* 
Again,  in  Muhajfes  the  Tark^  J  6tO ; 

*'  Leads  the  defpairing  wretch  into  a  maze; 

"  But  not  an  Arl^m  in  the  world 

**  To  lend  a  denx)  to  lead  us  out  of  if, 

•*  The  very  maze  of  horror," 
Shnkfpeare,  however,  might  have  written — ATaihm^\fT^h\  libcr- 
tlci  being  taken  in  fpcll ing  proper  names,  and  cfpccially  oy  ancient 
Englilh    writers*      Thus   we  have   both  JkmtHt  and   AkuMtmit 
AkmtiTSi  and  Akumfm.    Steevcns. 

My  quarto,  w^hich  ia  printed  for  R.  Bonian,  1609,  reads — 
ArimhmGt  broken  woof;  the  other,  which  h  fa  id  to  be  undaecii, 
ceads,  as  Mn  Steevcns  fays — Arinihnas^  Tlic  folio — Anmtftc*u 
Mr.  Steevens  hopes  the  mlftake  was  not  originally  the  author *i,  bitc 
I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  li^  pronounced  the  word  as  a 
word  of  four  fy Ilabla^    M  a  l  o  k  e  . 

*  ^flM^ft  fivf-fiffgeMifJ,]     A  knot  tied  by  giving  her  hanJ 

to  Diomcd.    JoitiiiOK* 
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The  fradiom  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 

The  fragments,  fcraps,  the  bits,  aftd  greafy  reliques 

Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomed.* 

Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troilus*  be  half  attach 'd  ^ 
With  that  which  here  his  paflion  doth  exprefs  ? 

Tro.   Ay^  Greek  1  and  that  fhall  be  divulged 
well 
In  charadlers  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man  fancy 
With  fo  eternal  and  fo  fix*d  a  foul. 
Hark,  Greek ; — As  much  as  I  do  Creflid  love. 
So  much  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed : 

So,  in  The  Fatal  Dowty,  by  Maflin|;er»  1632 : 

"  Yoxxx  fingers  tic  my  heart-ftnngs  with  this  tonch, 
**  In  true-love  knots,  which  noaglit  but  death  (hall  loofe.'* 

Malonk. 

*  The  fraSiom  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 

The  fragments,  /craps,  the  bits,  and  greafy  reliqua 

Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  hound  to  Diomed!]     Vows  which 

ihe  has  already  fwallowed  once  over.    We  dill  fay  of  a  faithlefs 

roan,  that  he  has  a0/M  i^^  <u/#n£r.    Johnson. 

The  image  is  not  of  the  moft  delicate  kind.     "  Her  o'er-^aten 
faith"  means,  I  think,  her  troth  plighted  to  Troilus,  of  which  ihe 
W2Ls/uffeited,  and,  like  one  who  has  over-eaten  himfelf,  had  throvjtt 
§JF.     All  the  preceding  words,  ihe  fraj^ments,  /craps,  &c.  (how  that 
this  was  Shakfpeare's  meaning;.     So,  m  Tv/effth  Night : 
•*  Give  me  exce/s  of  it  [mufick]  ;  ihai/utfeiting 
«*  The  appetite  mzyjicken,  and  fo  die." 
Again,  more  appoiitely,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  IT: 

*•  The  commonwealth  v^Jick  of  their  own  choice; 

"  Their  over-greedj  lov  e  hzth/urfnted.-^ 

**  O  thoa  fond  many !  with  what  loud  applaufe 

*'  Did'ft  thou  beat  heaven  with  bleffing  Bolingbroke, 

**  Before  he  was  what  thou  would'ft  have  him  be! 

'*  And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  dcfircs, 

"  Thou,  \xMy  feeder,  ZTt^ofuli  of  him, 

««  That  thou  provok'ft  thyfelf  to  cafi  him  up.*'    Maloni. 

*  May  nvorthj  Troilus — ]  Can  Troilus  really  feel  on  this  oc- 
cafion  half  of  what  he  utters  ?  A  queflion  fuitable  to  the  calm 
Ulyifci.    Johnson. 

E  C  2 
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That  ileeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm; 
Were  it  a  cafquc  composed  by  Vulcan*s  (kill, 
My  fword  ihould  bite  it; '  not  the  dreadful  fpout» 
Which  ihipmcn  do  the  hurricano  call/ 
Conflring'd  in  mafs  by  the  almighty  fun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clannour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  dcfcent,  than  Ihall  my  prompted  fword 
Falling  on  Diomed, 

TiiER.  Heil  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.^ 
Tro.   O  Crellid!   O  falfe  CrefTid  I  falfe,  falfc, 
falfe ! 
Let  iall  untruths  ftand  by  thy  flained  name. 
And  theyil  feem  glorious. 

Ultss.  O,  contain  you rfelf I 

Your  palFion  draws  cars  hither. 

Enter  ^keas, 

jEne*  I  have  been  fceking  you  this  hour,  my 
lord: 
Hc<5tor,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy ; 
Ajax,  your  guard,  ftays  to  condud  you  home. 


»  MjfiwQtdfi^uli  bite  H  ;]  So,  in  Tht  Mirty  Wrvti  nf  Winifir: 

I* 1  have  a  fworJ,  and  it  (hall  bite**  &c.    In  King  Lear  we 

%pf^  alfa  **  hitmg  ta ukh ion> "     S  t t  e  v  t  n  f » 

•  the  drendfui  ifO\il^ 

W^hkhjhipmen  dtt  she  hurricano  ftf//,]  A  particQlar  account  of] 
f*  a  fpotrc/'  is  given  in  Captain  John  Smith's  Sea  Grammar^  <]uarta» 
1617  :  "  A  j5&^/*/  is,  as  it  were  a  fmall  river  falling  entirely  from 
fhc  clouds,  like  one  of  our  water-fpoui^,  which  make  the  fea« 
where  it  falleth,  to  rebound  in  flaflics  exceeding  high ;"  L  c.  In  die 
language  of  Shakfpcarei  to  diia^j  iht  ear  of  Ne^iMJtft 
So  atfo,  Drayton: 

"  And  down  the  (hower  impetuoufly  dotli  fall 

"  Like  that  twhkh  men  tht  harrkam  eaiU**    Steiviki* 

»  ^-^—(^ncupj*]     A  cant  word*  formed  by  our  aathor  from 
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Tro.  Have  with  you,  prince: — My  courteous 
lord  adieu : — 
Farewell,  revolted  fair ! — ^and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fall,  and  wear  a  caftle  on  thy  head !  * 
Uirss.  rU  bring  you '  to  the  gates. 
Tro.  Accept  diftradled  thanks. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  i^NEAS,  and  Ulyssks. 

Ther.  'Would,  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Dio- 
med! I  would  croak  like  a  raven;  I  would  bodcj 
I  would  bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing 
for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  the  parrot  will 
not  do  more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a  commo- 
dious drab.  Lechery,  lechery ;  ftill,  wars  and 
lechery ;  nothing  elfe  holds  fafliion :  A  burning 
devil  take  theml*  [Exif. 

*  mJ  tvear  a  caftle  m  thy  hiad!^  i.  e.  defend  thy  head 

with  armour  of  more  than  common  fecurity. 

So»  in  The  moft  attcient  and  famotu  Hiftory  of  the  rtnonjtined  Prince 
Arthur t  &c.  edit.  1634,  ch.  clviii :  <'  Do  thou  thy  beft,  faid  Sir 
Gawaine,  therefore  hie  thee  fail  that  thou  wert  gone,  and  wit 
thou  well  we  (hall  foone  come  after,  and  bieake  the  ftrongeft  caftle 
that  thou  haft  upon  thy  head." — IVear  a  caftle,  therefore,  feems  to 
be  a  figurative  expreffion,  fienifying.  Keep  a  caftle  over  your  head; 
i.  e.  hve  within  the  walls  ofyour  caftle.  In  Urry's  Chaucer,  Sir 
Thopas  is  reprefented  with  a  caftle  by  way  of  creft  to  his  helmet. 

Stebvens. 

3  ril  bring  you  &c.]  Perhaps  this,  and  the  following  fhort 
fpeech,  originally  ftood  thus : 

UlyC  I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates,  my  lord.  ^ 

Tro.  Accept 

Diftra&ed  thanks.     Stee  VB  N6. 

^  .^burning  de*vil  take  them/]     Alluding  to  the  venereal 

difeafe,  formerly  called  the  brenning  or  burning,     M.  Mason. 

So,  in  Ifaiah,  iii.  24:  ** and  burning  inftead  of  beauty." 

Stbbvens. 


Ec3 
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SCENE      III. 

Troy,    Before  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Hector  and  Andromache. 

AvB.  When  was  my  lord  fo  much  ungently  tem- 
pered. 
To  (lop  his  ears  againfl:  admonifhment  ? 
Unarm^  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hect.  You  train  me  to  offend  you;  get  you  in: 
By  all  the  everlafting  gods,  Pll  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will,  fure,  prove  ominous  to 
the  day.* 

Hect.  No  more,  I  fay* 

'  My  dreams  ivil/f/ure,  frtrue  ominotii  to  the  day  J]  The  hint  for 
this  dream  of  Andromache,  might  be  either  taken  from  ^ydavt, 
or  the  following  paffage  in  Chaucer's  Nonnes  Prefles  Taie^  Mr.  Tyr- 
whitt'sedit.  v.  1 5147 : 

"  Lo  hire  Andromacha,  Hcftorcs  wif, 

*'  That  day  that  He<^tor  (hulde  lefe  his  lif, 

'«  She  dremed  on  the  fame  night  befome, 

•'  How  that  the  lif  of  Hedor  (huld  be  lome, 

*'  If  thilke  day  he  went  into  battaile : 

•'  She  warned  him,  but  it  might  not  availle; 

"  He  went  forth  for  to  fighien  natheles, 

"  And  was  yflain  anon  of  Achilles."    Stebvems. 
My  dreams  of  laji  7iigkt  luill  prove  ominous  to  the  day ;   forebode 
ill  to  it,  and  (hew  that  it  will  be  a  fatal  day  to  Troy.     So*  in  the 
icvenlh  fcene  of  this  a6t : 

«•  the  quarrel's  moft  ominous  to  us.*' 

Again,  in  King  Richard  1 1 1 : 

"  —  O  thou  bloody  prifon, 

"  Fatal  and  omittous  to  noble  peers!" 
Mr.  Pope,  and   all    the  fubfequent  editors,   xtsA^^'will  frwt 
ominous  to-day.     M A  LO  n  e  . 

Do  we  gain  any  thing  more  than  rough  verification  bv  reftoring 
the  article — the  ^  The  meaning  of  Andromache  (without  it)  u 
mmmMy  dreams  njjill  to-day  be  fatally  'verified*     Steevens. 
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Enter  Cassandra, 

Cas.  Where  is  ray  brother  Hcdlor? 

And.  Here,  fifter ;  arm*d,  and  bloody  in  intent: 
Confort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition,* 
Purfue  we  him  on  knees  ;  for  I  have  dreamt 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  Ihapes  and  forms  of  flaugh- 
ter. 

Cas.  O,  it  is  true. 

Hect.  Ho  !  bid  my  trumpet  found ! 

Cas.  No  notes  of  fally,  for  the  heavens,  fweet 
brother. 

Hect.  Begone,  I  fay:  the  gods  have  heard  mc 
fwear. 

Cas.  The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevifli'  vows; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  fpotted  livers  in  the  facrifice. 

And.  O  !  be  perfuaded  :  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  juft :  it  is  as  lawful. 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  ufe  violent  thefts,* 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 


*  AtaiT  petition,']     Dear,  on  this  occafion,  feems  to  mean 

important t  conjtquentiai.     So,  in  King  Lear: 

«•  ■  fomc  dear  caufc 

"  WiD  in  concealment  wrap  roc  up  awhile."    Steivbvs. 

7  peevijh — ]  i,  e,  fooli(h.     So,  in  King  Henry  VL  P.  II : 

" 1  will  not  fo  prefumc, 

"  To  fend  {MQ^peeviJh  tokens  to  a  king/*    Stbivens. 

*  For  nue  ivould  grve  &c,]     This  is  fo  oddly  confiifed  in  tht 
folio,  that  I  tranfcribe  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  incorrednefs : 

"  do  not  count  it  holy, 

**  To  hurt  by  being  juft;  it  is  as  lawful 

**  For  nve  njuouli  count  give  much  to  as  mialemt  thefts, 

•'  And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity."    Johmso^. 

£  e  4 
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CjiS.  It  is  the  purpofe,^  that  makes  jftrong  the 

VOW; 

But  vows,  to  every  purpofc,  muft  not  hold  : 
Unarm,  fwcet  Hedor. 

Hect.  Hold  you  ftill,  I  fay; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate :  * 
Life  every  man  holds  dear;  but  the  dear  man' 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life.— 

I  believe  we  (hould  read  : 

For  ive  'would  pi-ve  much^  to  ufe  tihUni  ibefls^ 
L  e.  to  ufe  violent  thefts,  becaufe  we  would  give  much.     The  word 
count  had  crept  in  from  the  laft  line  but  one.     Tr  r  w  h  i  tt. 

I  have  adopted  the  emendation  propofed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Mr* 
Rowe  cut  the  knot,  inftead  of  unt}'ing  it,  by  reading : 

For  us  to  count  we  gi've  what's  gain'd  by  theft ^ 
and  all  the  fubfequent  editors  have  copied  him.  Ine  laft  three linei 
are  not  in  the  quarto,  the  compofitor's  eye  having  probably  pafled 
over  them ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  next  fpeech  of  Caflandra 
is  in  that  copy  given  to  Andromache,  and  joined  with  the  firft  line 
of  this. 

In  the  firft  part  of  Andromache's  fpeech  (he  alludes  to  a  doArine 
which  Shakfpeare  has  often  enforced.  '<  Do  not  think  )-ou  are 
acting  virtuoufly  by  adhering  to  an  oath,  if  you  have  /worm  to  dt 
amij's,**     So,  iti  King  John  : 

*'  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 

"  The  truth  is  then  moft  done,  not  doing  it."    Maloxc. 

9  //  //  the  purpoJe^'\  The  mad  prophetcfs  fpeaks  here  with  all 
the  coolnefs  and  judgement  of  a  ikilful  cafuift.  "  ITic  eflence  of 
a  lawful  vow,  is  a  lawful  purpofe,  and  the  vow  of  which  the  end 
is  wrong  muft  not  be  regarded  as  cogent."    Johnsok. 

*  Mine  honour  keeps  the  iventber  of  nty  fate  :]  If  this  be  not  a 
nautical  phrafe,  which  I  cannot  well  explain  or  apply»  perhaps  we 
ihould  read : 

Mine  honour  heepi  the  ^weather  off  my  fate  : 
i.  e.  I  am  fecured  by  the  caufc  I  am  engaged  in  ;  mine  honoar  will 
avert  the  ftorms  of  fate,  will  protcdl  my  life  amidft  the  dangen  of 
the  fitlci. — A  fomcwhat  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  in  Ihe  TempeJI : 

•'  In  the  lime  grove  that  ^weather-fends  our  cell." 

STF.EVEIfS. 

'  dear  man — ]  Valuable  man.     The  modern  editions  read 

— bra^:e  man.     The  repetition  of  the  word  is  in  our  author *&  man- 
ner.   Johnson. 
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Enter  Troilus. 

How  now,  young  man  ?  mean'ft  thou  to  fight  to- 
day? 

And.  '  Caflandra,  call  my  father  to  perfuade. 

[Exit  Cassandra. 

Hbct.  No,  'faith,  young  Troilus  5  doff  thy  har- 
ncfs,  youth, 
I  am  to-day  i'the  vein  of  chivalry : 
Let  grow  thy  finews  till  their  knots  be  ftrong. 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brulhes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
rU  ftand,  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you. 
Which  better  fits  a  lion,*  than  a  man. 

Hect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus?  chide 
me  for  it. 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians 
fall. 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  fword. 
You  bid  them  rife,  and  live.' 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

*•  This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  feeftlt  not."    Ste evens, 
Bran)e  was  fubdituted  for  dear  by  Mr.  Pope.     Ma  lone. 

^  Which  better  fits  a  iion^]  The  traditions  and  ftories  of  the 
darker  ages  abounded  with  examples  of  the  lion's  generofity. 
Upon  the  fuppofition  that  thcfeafts  of  clemency  were  true,  Troilus 
reafons  not  improperly,  that  to  fpare  againft  reafon,  by  mere  in- 
fHnd  of  pity,  became  rather  a  generous  beaft  than  a  wife  man. 

Johnson. 

Hence  Spcnfer's  Una,  attended  by  a  Hon.  Faety  ^ueen,  I.  iii.  7. 
Sec  alfo  Sir  Perceval's  lion  in  Morte  Arthur^  B.  XIVl  c.  vi. 

T.  Warton. 

^  When  many  times  the  captrve  Grecians  fall t-^^-^ 
Tou  bid  them  rife,  and  Irve,]     Shakfpeare  feems  not  to  have 
fiudied  the  Homeric  charade  of  Hedtor,  whofe  difpofition  was  by 
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Hect.  O,  'tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven^  Hedor. 

Hect.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods^ 

Let's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mother; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on^ 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  fwoids ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Hect.  Fie,  favage,  fie ! 

Tro.  Hedor,  then  'tis  wars.* 

Hect,  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to- 
day. 

Tro.  Who  fhould  withhold  me? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon'  my  retire; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees. 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  rccourfe  of  tears ;  • 


no  means  inclined  to  clemency,  as  we  may  learn  from  Androznache  s 
fpeech  in  the  24th  //W; 

«•  For  thy  ftern  father  never  fpar'd  a  foe."     Pofe. 

«•  Thy  father,  boy,  bore  never  into  fight 

"  A  milky  mind, •"     C<ywper.  Stebveks. 

^  lleHor^  then  'tis  ivars.^     I  fuppofe,  for  the  (ake  of  mctie^  wc 
ought  to  read : 

Why,  HeSlor^  then  'tis  luars, 
Shakfpeare  frequently  ufes  this  adverb  emphatically,  as  in  A  Mii* 
fummer  Night's  Dream :  "  Ninus'  tomb,  man :  f^hj,  you  mud  oot 
fpeak  that  yet."     Steevens. 

'  oui/i&yJiry  truncheon — ]     We  have  here  but  a  modern 

Mars.  Antiquity  acknowledges  no  fuch  enfign  of  command  as  a 
truncheon.  The  fpirit  of  the  pafTage  however  is  fuch  as  might  atone 
for  a  greater  impropriety.     Ste  eve ns. 

*  nuith  rccourfe  of  tears ;]  i.  e.  tears  that  continue  to  courie 

cne  another  down  the  face.     Warburtox. 
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Nor  yoif,  my  brother,  with  your  true  fword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  (hould  ftop  my  wity. 
But  by  my  ruin* 

Reenter  Cassandra,  with  Priam. 

Cjis.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fail : 
He  is  thy  crutch ;  now  if  thou  lofe  thy  ftay. 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee. 
Fall  all  together. 

Prj.  Come,  Hedor,  come,  go  back : 

Thy  wife  hath  dreamt ;  thy  mother  hath  had  vi» 

lions ; 
CaiTandra  doth  forefee ;  and  I  myfelf 
Am  like  a  prophet  fuddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee — that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect.  iEneas  is  a- field ; 

And  I  do  ftand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Prj.  But  thou  (halt  not  go. 

Hect.  I  muft  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  fir. 
Let  me  not  (hame  rcfpedl;  ^  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  courfe  by  your  confent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

C^s.  O  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

yiND.  Do  not,  dear  father. 


So,  in  ^sj^ou  iike  it : 

"  the  big  round  tears 

••  Court* d  one  another  down  his  innocent  nofe ."  * 

Steiveki. 
9  «- — Jhamt  reJpeS ;]  i.  e.  difgrace  the  refpe6l  I  owe  you,  by 
aAing  in  oppofition  to  your  co^imands.     Stssvbns. 
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Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in, 

[Exit  Andromache. 

Tro.  This  foolifti,  dreaming,  fuperflitious  girl 
Makes  all  thefe  bodements. 

CjiS.  O  farewell,  dear  Hcdlor/ 

Look,  how  thou  died !  look,  how  thy  eye  turns 

pale ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roars !   how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  fhrills  her  dolours '  forth! 
Behold,  deftrudion,  frenzy,  and  amazement,' 
Like  witlcfs  anticks,  one  another  meet. 
And  all  cry— Heftor!  Hedor's  dead!  OHedor! 

7ro.  Away! — Away! — 

Cas.  Farewell. — Yet,  foft: — Hecftor,  I  take  my 
leave : 
Thou  doft  thyfclf  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.  \^ExiU 

Hect.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim: 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town :  we'll  forth,  and  fight; 
Do  deeds  worth  praife,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.  Farewell :  The  gods  with  fafcty  (land  about 
thee! 
\Exeunt  Jeverally  Priam  and  Hector.  Alarums. 


*  Ofaren.velI,  dear  HeSior,']  The  interpofition  and  clamorous 
forrow  of  CaiTandra  were  copied  by  our  author  from  Lydgate. 

STEEVEK5. 

'  (h  rills  her  dolours — ]     So,    in  Hey  wood's  Silver  jS^e^ 

1613: 

"  Through  all  th'  abyfs  I  hzv^fljtiird  thy  daughter's  lofs, 
"  With  my  concave  trump."    Steevens. 

^  Beholdy  deilruf^ion,  frenxy^  &c.]  So  the  quarto.  The  editor 
of  the  folio,  for  deftru^hn  fubfliiutcd  dijhailiw.  The  original 
reading  appears  to  me  far  preferable.    Ma  lon  e. 
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Tro.  They  are  at  it;  hark!  Proud  Diomed»be« 
lieve, 
I  come  to  lofe  my  arm,  or  win  my  fleeve.^ 

As  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  Jide^ 
Pandarus. 

Pai^.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord?  do  you  hear? 
^RO.  What  now? 

Pai^.  Here's  a  letter  from  yon'  poor  girl. 
Tro.  Let  me  read. 


'  In  the  folios  and  one  of  the  qaartos»  this  foene  is  continued  by 
the  following  dialogue  between  Pandarus  and  Troilus,  which  the 
poet  certainly  meant  to  have  been  inferted  at  the  end  of  the  play» 
where  the  three  concluding  lines  of  it  are  repeated  in  the  copies 
already  mentioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  players 
fhaffled  the  parts  backward  and  forward,  ad  libitum ;  for  the  poet 
would  hardly  have  riven  us  an  unneceiTary  repetition  of  the  lame 
words,  nor  have  difmifTed  Pandarus  twice  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  concluiion  of  the  piece  will  fully  juftify  the  liberty  which  any 
future  commentator  may  take  in  omitting  the  fcene  here  and  placing 
it  at  die  end,  where  at  prefent  only  the  tew  lines  already  mentioned 
are  to  be  found.    Steevens. 

I  do  not  conceive  that  any  editor  has  a  rieht  to  make  the  tranf- 
pofition  propofed,  though  it  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Capell.  The 
three  lines  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Steeveias,  which  are  found  in  the 
f^lio  at  the  end  of  this  fcene,  as  well  as  near  the  conclufion  of  the 
play,  (with  a  very  flight  variation,)  are  thefe : 

"  Pand,  Wiy  but  hear  you 

*'  TVv,  Hence,  broker  lacquey !  Ignomy  and  (hame 
.^  •*  Purfue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name !" 
But  in  the  original  copy  in  quarto  there  is  no  re^tition  (ex* 
Gept  of  the  words— J9«/  hear  you) ;  no  abfurdity  or  impropriety. 
In  that  copy  the  following  dialogue  between  Troilus  and  Pandarus 
is  found  in  its  prefent  place,  precifely  as  it  is  here  given ;  but  the 
diree  lines  above  quoted  do  not  conllitute  any  part  of  the  fcene. 
For  the  repetition  of  thofe  three  lines,  the  plavers,  or  the  editor  of 
^  folio,  alone  are  anfwerable.  It  never  could  have  been  intended 
\j  die  poet.    I  have  dierefore  followed  the  original  copy. 
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Pjn,  a  whorefon  ptifick^  a  whorcfon  rafcally 
ptifick  fo  troubles  me,  and  the  foolifh  fortune  of 
this  girl :  and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that 
I  fliall  lc:ivc  you  one  o*thefe  days  :  And  I  have  a 
rheum  in  mine  eyes  too;  and  fuch  an  ache  in  my 
bones,  that,  unlefs  a  man  were  curs'd/  I  cannot  teU 
what  to  think  on't* — What  fays  (he  there? 

Tro,  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from 
the  heart ;  [Tearing  ibe  k§ter* 

The  effect  doth  operate  another  way, — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together,^ 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  ft  ill  ftie  feeds ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

[  Exeunt  /everallj^ 

SCENE      IV. 

Between  Troy  and  ibe  Grecian  Camp* 

Alarums:  Excurfims.     Enter  Thirst tes* 

Them.  Now  they  are  clap per^cla wing  one  ano-^ 
thcr;  rtlgolookon.  That  difTcmbling abominable 
varlet,  Diomed,  has  got  that  fame  fcurvy  doting  fool- 
illi  young  knave's  flceve  of  Troy  there,  in  his  helm; 
1  would  fain  fee  them  meet;  that  that  fame  young 
Trojan  afs,  that  loves  the  whore  there,  might  fend 
thatGreckifh  whoremafterly  villain,  with  the  fleeve, 
back  to  the  diflTembling  luxurious  drab,  on  a  lleev^- 
Icfs  errand.  O'  the  other  fide.  The  policy  of  thofe 
crafty  fweari  ng  rafcals,^ — that  Hale  old  moufe-eaten 

«  -~^f»r/^i]  i.e.  under  ^e  ihfluelire  of  a  miiletiidion,  fiicil 
as  mrrchicvoiis  beings  have  l>ecr»  fuppofcd  lo  pro  no  Q  nee  upon  tEoft 
vvh o  ha^  oCcn dcd  i hem,     S  t  e  e  v  e  N  $  • 

'  0*ihf  elher  fide.  The  p&lkj  of  ih^ficr^ftj  twtmn^rir/cafsf  ^C»] 
But  in  what  fcnfc  arc  Ncftof  and  UlySb  accufcd  uf  being  fwmr^ 


u 
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^ry  cheefc,  Ncftor;  and  that  famedog-fox»  Ulyffes, 
— is  not  prov'd  worth  a  blackberry: — They  fet  mc 
up,  in  policy,  that  mongrel  cur,  Ajax,  againft  that 
dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles :  and  now  is  the  cur 
Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles,  and  will  not 
arm  to-day ;  whereupon  the  Grecians  begin  to  pro- 
clai'n  barbarifm,'  and  policy  grows  into  an  ill 
opinion.    Soft !  here  come  fleeve,  and  t'other. 

Enter  Diomed,  Troilus  following. 

Tro.  Fly  not;  for,  fhouldft  thou  take  the  river 
Styx, 
I  would  fwim  after. 

•£)/o.  Thou  doft  miscall  retire: 

I  do  not  fly ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude : 
Have  at  thee ! 

Ther.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian! — now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan! — now  the  fleeve,  now  the  fleevc! 
[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Diomed,  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hect*  What  art  thou,    Greek?    art  thou   for 
Hedtor's  match? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour?' 

iftg  rafcals  ?  What,  or  to  whom,  did  they  fwear  ?  I  am  pofiiivc 
that  Jneering  is  the  true  readine.  They  had  collogued  witn  Ajax, 
and  trimm^  him  up  with  infinccre  praifes,  only  m  order  to  have 
ftirred  Achilles's  emulation.  In  this,  they  were  the  true  fneerers ; 
betraying  the  firil,  to  gain  their  ends  on  the  latter  by  that  anifice* 

Theobald. 

•  to  proclaim  barharijm^    To  fct  up  the  authority  of  igno- 

rance, to  declare  that  they  will  be  governed  by  policy  no  longer. 

Johnson. 

?  An  thou  of  blood,  awd  honour  f'^     This  is  an  idea  taken  from 
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Ther.  No,  no: — I  am  a  rafcal;  a  (curvy  Tailing 
knave ;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hbct.  I  do  believe  thee; — live.  [Exii. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  mc; 
But  a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  mc! 
Whafs  become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think^ 
they  have  fwaIlow*d  one  another:  I  would  laugh  at 
that  miracle.  Yet,  in  a  fort,  lechery  eats  it(clf. 
I'll  feek  them.  [£w/. 

the  ancient  books  of  romantick  chivalr7,  as  is  tbe  following  one 
in  the  fpeech  of  Oiomed : 

'*  And  am  her  knight  by  proof.'*    Steevivs. 

It  appears  from  Segar  on  Honor ,  Military  and  Civile  folio,  r6oa, 
p.  122,  that  a  ^rfon  of  foperior  birth  might  not  be  challenged  fa/ 
an  inferior,  or  if  challenged,  mieht  rcfufe  the  combat. 
Alluding  to  this  circumftance  Cleopatra  /ays  : 

''  fhcfc  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  firike 
"  A  meaner  than  myfclf," 
We  learn  from  MehviVs  Memoirs^  p.  165,  edit.  173^^  that  "  die 
Laird  of  Grange  offered  to  fight  Bothwell,  who  anfwetcd,  diac 
he  was  neither  Earl  nor  Lord,  but  a  Baron ;  and  fo  was  not  hii 
equal.  The  like  anfwer  made  he  to  Tullibardine.  Tlien  my  Lord 
Lindfay  oflfcreH  to  fight  him,  which  he  could  not  well  refuie.  But 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  grew  cold  on  the  hufinefs." 

Thefe  pundilios  arc  weH  ndiculed  in  Albumazar^  Act  IV.  fc.  vii. 

Reed. 
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SCENE      V. 

The  fame* 

.Enter  DroMED,  and  a  Servant/ 

D/o.  Go,  go,  mjr  fervant,  take  thou  Troilus* 
horfe  I  * 
Prcfent  the  fair  fteed  to  my  lady  Creflid : 
Fellowr,  commend  my  fcrvicc  to 'her  beauty; 
Tell  her,  I  have  c  haft  is 'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serf.  I  go  my  lord* 

[Exit  Servant* 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  Renew,  renew  !  The  fierce  Poly  damns 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  baftard  Margarelon  * 
Hath  Doreus  prifoner  1 
And  ftands  coloflus-wife,  waving  his  beam/ 


* take  tkm  Troilus*  horfe ;]    So,  in  Lydgate  : 

**  That  Tr^ilm  by  maine  and  mighty  force 
"  At  unawares,  he  ca ft  down  froro  his  horje^ 
*'  And  gave  it  to  his  fquire  for  to  beare 
"  To  Crif^Ja,"  Sec,     Steevens, 

J  hafl&rd  M^irg^rttoH* — ]     The  intradQ^ion  of  a  bafkrd 

fon  of  Priam,  under  the  name  of  Margarelon,  is  one  of  tlie  cir- 
cumflances  taken  from  the  ftory  btjok  ox  Thf  Thret  D^Jiritdhm  c/ 
7r^.     Theobald, 

The  eircumftancc  was  taken  frotn  Lydgatc,  p*  194; 
»*  Which  when  the  valiant  knight,  Margareton, 
*«  One  of  king  Priam's  baftard  children^"  &c, 

Stievehi* 

4  ^—^a^i^^  hh  bcim,]  i*  c.  hii  laitcc  like  a  weaver's  beauii 


Vol.  XI.  . 
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Upon  the  paflicd  *  corfes  of  the  kings 
Epiftrophus  and  Cedius:  Polixenes  is  flain; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt; 
Patroclus  ta'cn,  or  flain;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd:  the  dreadful  Sagittaiy 
Appals  our  numbers;  ^  hafte  we,  Dioined^ 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perilh  all. 


as  Goliath's  fpear  is  defcribcd.     So,    in  Spenfer's  Faery  ^tun^ 
B,  III.  vii.  40 : 

"  All  were  the  ht'ame  in  bigncs  like  a  maft."     Stbetests. 

4 pajhed — ]  i.  c.  bruifed,  crafhcd.   So,  before,  Ajax  (ajrs: 

"  V)Xp(ifh  him  o'er  the  face."    Stbevens. 

*  ■  the  drfadfiil  Sagittary 

Appali  our  fiitmbers ;]  "  Beyondc  the  royalme  of  Amafbnne 
came  an  auncycnt  kynge,  wyfe  and  dyfcrecte,  named  Ep^'flrophas, 
and  brought  a  M.  V.n^ghtes,  and  a  mervaylloafe  befte  that  was 
called  SAGiTTAVRK,  that  behynde  the  myddes  was  an  hor(e»  and 
to  fore,  a  man :  this  bdle  was  heery  like  an  horfe,  and  had  hu 
eycn  rede  as  a  cole,  and  fhotte  well  with  a  bowe :  this  hefte  made  ik 
Gnkis  fore  nferdt^  mid  Ju'-jce  many  of  the m  tuitb  bis  bvuoe^*  7bi 
^hrce  bt'ftruahvs  of  Ttvj,  printed  by  Caxton,    Theobald. 

A  more  circumftantial  account  of  thb  Sagittary  is  to  be  fbund  ia 

lAJgaie*sA?ifidi\-tIljhri,'  kc.   l$^^» 

••  And  with'hym  Guydo  fayth  that  hehadde 

•«  A  wonder  archer  of  fyght  meruaylous, 

"  Of  fourmc  and  (hap  in  maner  monllruous: 

•*  For  lyke  m\  r.c  audtour  as  I  reherfe  can, 

*•  Fro  the  naucl  vpwarde  he  was  man, 

"  And  lower  dount  lyke  a  horfe  ^(haped : 

••  A  'd  thilkc  jKirte  that  after  man  was  maked^ 

•«  Of  r<inne  was  l)latk  and  rough  as  any  here 

*•  Centred  v/iih  here  fro  colde  him  for  to  were. 

••  PalV)  n^  iouic  and  hi>rrible  of  fyght, 

•*  V.hofv.'  eycn  twain  were  fparkeling  as  bright 

"  y^b  i*-  a  furr.cis  with  his  rede  leucne, 

•*  Or  til-:  lyohtnyng  that  falleth  from  yebeaaen  ; 

•*  J^rcdrfiii  of  loke,  and  rede  as  fyrc  of  chere« 

'«  y\nd,  iis  I  rcHjlc,  he  was  a  gocde  archer; 

•*  And  with  hi,  howe  btjth  at  euen  and  morowe 

•*  L  pon  Grcko-  l.j  wrought  mochc  forrowe, 

•*  And  galled  them  with  many  hydoas  loke : 

"  So  ilcroc  he  was  that  many  of  them  qooke^"  &c. 
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Enter  Nestor. 

Nest.  Go,  bear  Patroclus*  body  to  Achilles ; 
And  bid  the  fnail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  fliame. — 
There  is  a  thoufand  Hedors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horfe/ 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he's  there  afoot. 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  fcaled  fculls'' 

6 on  Galathe  bis  her/e^^     From  The  Three  Deftru8hm  of 

Troj  is  taken  this  name  given  to  Hedor's  horfe.     Theobald. 

<«  Card  Galathe  (the  which  is  faid  to  have  been) 

**  The  goodlieft  horfe,"  &c.     Lydgate^  p.  142. 
Again,  p.  175  : 

**  And  fought,  by  all  the  means  he  could,  to  take 

*•  Galathe,  Hedor's  horfe,"  &c. 
Heywood,  in  his  Irm  Age,  1632,  has  likewife  continued  the  fame 
appellation  to  He6lor's  horfe  : 

"  My  armour,  and  my  tmfty  Galatee.*' 
Heywood  has  taken  many  circumftances  in  his  play  from  Lydgate. 
John  Stephens,    the  author  of  Cinthia's  Re*veftge,  161 3,  (a  play 
commended  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  fome  lines  prefixed  to  it,)  has  mounted 
Heffor  on  an  elephant.     Steevens. 

7  fcaled  fculls — ]    Sculls  are  great  numbers  of  fifhes  fwim- 

ming  together.  The  modem  editors  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
term,  changed  it  vaxojhoals.  My  knowledge  of  this  word  is  derived 
from  a  little  book  called  The  EngUJb  Expofitor,  London,  printed 
by  John  Lcgatt,  1 61 6.  The  word  likcwife  occurs  in  Lyiy  *s  Midas, 
1 592  :  *'  He  hath,  by  this,  ftarted  a  covey  of  bucks,  or  roufed  a 
/cull  of  pheafants."  The  humour  of  this  (hort  fpecch  confifts  in 
a  mifapplication  of  the  appropriate  terms  of  one  amufement,  to 
another.     Again,  in  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  B.  VII.  v.  399,  &c, 

9*  -  each  bay. 

"  With  fry  innumerable  (warms,  and  (hoals 

**  Of  fi(h,  that  with  their  fins  and  (hinine;  fcales 

««  Glide  under  the  green  wave,  \n  fculls  that  oft 

«*  Bank  the  mid  fea." 
Again,  in  the  26th  fong  of  Dra)'ton's  Polyolbiou : 

**  My  filver-fcaled/-«/f  about  my  ftrcams  do  fwcep.** 

Stebvbns, 

Scaled  means  here,  difperfed,  pat  to  flight.  S^  Vol.  IV.  p.  292, 

lu  a  {  and  VoL  XIL  p«  9*  n.  9.    This  ia  proved  decifively  by  th« 

F  fa 
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Before  the  belching  whale ; '  then  is  he  yonder. 
And  there  the  ftrawy  Greeks,*'  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  fwath:* 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves,  and  takes  ; 
Dexterity  fo  obeying  appetite, 

original  reading  of  the  quarto^  fcaling,  which  was  either  chamd 
by  the  poet  himfelf  toyra/r//  (with  the  fame  fenfe)  or  by  tbe  editor 
of  the  folio.  If  the  latter  was  the  cafe,  it  is  probable  that  not 
being  fufficiently  acquainted  with  our  author's  manner,  who  fie- 
quently  ufes  the  a^ive  for  the  paflive  participle,  he  funpofed  that  tbe 
epithet  was  merely  defcriptive  of  fome  quality  in  the  tnine  dcfcribed. 

The  paiTage  quoted  above  from  Drayton  does  not  militate  againft 
this  interpretation.  There  the  added  epithet  filver  (hews  that  the 
v/oxAj'caled  is  ufed  in  its  common  fenfe ;  as  the  context  here  (to 
fay  nothing  of  the  evidence  ariiing  from  the  reading  of  the  oldcft 
copy)  afcertains  it  to  have  been  employed  with  the  left  afual  figni- 
fication  already  dated. 

"  The  cod  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  (fays  a  late  writei) 
purfues  the  whiting,  which  flies  before  it  even  to  the  fouthcm  (hoici 
of  Spain.  The  cachalot,  a  fpccies  of  whale,  is  faid,  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  purfue  a  (hoal  of  herrings,  and  to  fwallow  hundreds  in 
a  mouthful."  Knox's  Hijfory  of  Fifl?^  8vo.  1787.  The  throat  of 
the  cachalot  (the  fuecies  of  whale  alluded  to  by  Shakfpeaxe)  is  fii 
large,  that,  according  to  Goldfmith,  he  could  with  cafe  fwallov 
an  ox.     Ma  LONE. 

Sculli  7Lr\iS,Jhoals,  have  not  only  one  and  the  fame  meaning,  bat 
are  aClually,  or  at  leafl  originally,  one  and  the  fame  woid.  A 
/cull  of  herrings  (and  it  is  to  thofe  fifh  that  the  fpeaker  alludes)  (b 
termed  on  the  coall  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  is  elfewhere  called  a 
J^oaL     RiTsoN. 

*  tkc  belching  ^.vbale  ;]     So,  in  Pericles : 

*' the  belchiKg  whale, 

*•  And  humming  water  muft  o'erwhelm  thy  corfc." 
Homer  alfo  compares  Achilles  to  a  dolphin  driving  other  fifu* 
before  him,  Iliad  XXI.  v.  22  : 

<I>i(/y67T:5,  &C.      Ste EVENS. 

9  thf  ftrawy  Greds,']      In  the  folio  it  is— -the   firajinr 

Greeks.     Johnson. 

*  the  mon.vcrs  fwath :]     Snvafh  is  the  quantity  of  grafs  cut 

down  by  a  finglc  ftroke  of  the  mower's  fcythe.     So,  Tuflcr: 

"  \\'ith  tofling  and  raking,  and  fetting  on  cocks, 

'*  Grafk,  lately  in/watbcs,  is  meat  for  an  ox."  Stbivixs. 
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That  what  he  will,  he  does ;  and  does  fo  much. 
That  proof  is  call'd  impoffibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyss.  O,  courage,  courage,  princes !  great  A- 

chilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  curling,  vowing  vengeance : 
Patroclus*  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowfy  blood. 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  nofelcfs,  handlefs,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  come 

to  him. 
Crying  on  Hedlor.     Ajax  hath  loft  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it. 
Roaring  for  Troilus;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantaftick  execution; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himfelf. 
With  fuch  a  carelefs  force,  and  forcelefs  care. 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  fpite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Troilus!  thou  coward  Troilus !      [£a*//. 
Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest.  So,  fo,  we  draw  together.^ 

Enter  Achilles. 
AcHiL.  Where  is  this  Hedor? 


i  _  rwe  draw  together.]  This  remark  fcenis  to  be  made  by 
Neftor  in  confequence  of  the  return  of  Ajax  to  the  field,  he  having 
lately  refufed  to  co-operate  or  drtrw  together  with  the  Greeks, 
though  at  prefent  he  is  roufed  from  his  fullen  fit  by  the  lofs  of  a 
friend.  So,  in  Cynthia's  Ret^rls^  by  Ben  Jonfon  :  "  'Tis  the  fwag- 
gering  coach-horfe  Anaides,  that  draws  nuitb  him  there." 

Stebvxns. 
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Come,  come,  thou  boy-qucller,'  (how  thy  face ; 

Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 

Hedor !  whore's  Hcdor  ?  I  will  none  but  Hedor. 


SCENE      VL 

Another  Pari  of  the  Field, 
Enter  Ajax. 

A  J  AX.  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus^  fhow  thy 
head ! 

Enter  Diomed. 

Dio.  Troilus,  I  fay !  where's  Troilus  ? 

Ajax.  What  would'ft  thou? 

Dio.  I  would  corred  him. 

Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  ihould'ft  have 
my  office. 
Ere  that  corrcdion : — Troilus,  I  fay !  what,  Troilus! 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  O  traitor  Diomed ! — turn  thy  falfe    face, 
thou  traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  ow'ft  me  for  my  horfe ! 
Dio.  Ha !  art  thou  there  ? 

Ajax.  Til  fight  with  him  alone:  (land,  Diomed. 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon*^ 

•  %-quclIcr,]    i.  e.  murderer  of  a  boy.      So,  in  Kwg 

Hfftry  IV.  Part  II  :  " a  xtaxi-qutller  and  a  woman-fWi^." 

Sec  Vol.  VII.  p.  398,  n.  8.     Steevens. 

9  Iivill  not  look  upon.]  That  is,  (as  wc  fliould  now  Ijperic.J 

I  will  not  be  a  looker-on*     00,  in  King  Henry  VU  P.  Ill : 

I 
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Tro.  Come  both,  you  cogging  Greeks ;  *  have  at 
you  both.  [Exeunt ^  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  Yea,  Troilus  ?  O,  well  fought,  my  youngeft 
brother! 


jE;//^r  .Achilles. 

AcHiL.  Now  do  I  fee  thee :  Ha! — Have  at  thee, 

Hedor. 
Hect.  Paufe,  if  thou  wilt. 

AcHiL.  I  do  difdain  thy  courtefy,  proud  Trojan^ 
Be  happy,  that  my  arms  are  out  of  ufe : 
My  reft  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now. 
But  thou  anon  (halt  hear  of  me  again ; 
Till  when,  go  feek  thy  fortune.  [Exit. 

Hect.  Fare  thee  well : — 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  freftier  man. 
Had  I  expeded  thee. — How  now,  my  brother? 


"  W]\y  (land  wc  here — 
"  Wailing  our  lofTes* — 
"  And  looJk  upofty  as  if  the  tragedy 
**  Were  .play'd  in  jeft  b/  counterfeited  adlors  ?*' 
Thefc  lines  were  written  by  Shakfpeare.     Ma  lone. 

*  you  cogging  Greeks  \\     This  epithet  has  no  particular 

propriety  in  this  place,  but  the  author  had  heajd  of  Gnecia  mendax. 

Johnson* 

Surely  the  epithet  had  propriety  in  refpefl  of  Diomed  at  leaft, 
who  had  defrauded  him  of  his  miftrefs.  Troilus  bellows  it  on  both, 
unius  ob  culpam,  A  fraudulent  man,  as  I  am  told,  is  ilill  called  in 
the  North — a  gainful  Greek.  Cicero  bears  witncfs  to  this  charadcr 
of  the  ancient  Greeks :  "  Teflimonhrum  relighnem  ^  fidem  nun^ 
qnam  ifta  nath  coluit."  Again — **  Gr^ecorum  ingettia  ai  falUndum 
farata/unt."    Stsevsns. 
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Reenter  Troilus, 

Tro,  Ajax  hach  ta'en  JEnt^s  j  Shall  it  be? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven^ 
He  fhall  not  carry  him;  *  Til  be  taken  too^ 
Or  bring  him  off: — Fatej  hear  me  what  I  fay  ! 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.        [£jrj/. 

Enter  me  in  fumptuQus  armour^ 

Hect.  Stand,  ftand^  thou  Greek ;  thou  art  a  goodly 
mark; — 
No?  wilt  thou  not? — I  like  thy  armour  well;' 


*  carry  j&/m  ;]    i-  e<  prevail  over  him*     So,  in  Airi  nv^/i 

ib^i  tnds  'weii : 

"  -The  count  he  wooes  your  daaghter, 

"  Vi^ohzB  to  iarry  hrr I "     Steevens* 

'  * 1  iike  thy  armour  *iw//;]     This  circumj^anec  is  taken 

from  Lydgatc's  poentj  p,  1 96  : 

"  Guido  in  hi^  htftorie  (?oth  ihew 

*'  By  wortliy  He^or's  fall,  who  coveting 

"  To  have  the  fumpiuoux  armor  of  that  king,  &c- 

•*  So  greedy  was  thereof,  that  when  he  had 
"  The  body  up^  and  on  his  horfc  it  bare, 

**  To  have  the  fpoU  thereof  fuch  hafte  he  made 
**  That  he  did  hang  his  fhield  without  all  care 
*'  Behind  him  at  his  back^  the  eafier 
•*  To  pull  the  armour  off  at  his  dciirCi 
*'  And  by  that  means  hb  breatl  dean  open  lay/*  Bcc* 
This  furnifhed  Shakfpeare  with  the  hint  ft^r  the  following  line  : 
**  I  am  aaarm'd  i  forego  thii  vantage,  Greek. 

STtE?Eltl» 

I  quote  from  the  original,  f  £5^  * 

**  in  this  while  a  Grekifh  king  he  mette, 

"  Were  it  of  hap  or  of  adventure* 
**  The  which  in  fothe  on  hi*  cote  armoure 
"  Embrouded  had  fall  many  rychc  ftone^ 
*'  That  gave  a  lyght,  when  the  fonne  (Hone^ 
**  Full  hryght  and  cleare,  that  joyc  was  to  fene, 
"  For  pcrles  while  and  emerawdes  grenc 
"  Full  many  one  were  therein  fette,^ — 
"Of  whofe  array  e  whei^  Hc€lor  laketh  hede. 
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1*11  frufh  it/  and  unlock  the  rivets  all, 

*'  Towardes  him  faft  gan  him  drawe. 

**  And  fvrft  I  fyn'ie  how  he  hath  him  flawe^ 

**  And  after  that  by  force  of  his  manheade 

**  He  hcnt  him  up  afore  him  on  his  ftede, 

'«  And  faft  gan  wyth  him  for  to  nrde 

"  From  the  wardes  a  lytcll  out  of  fyde, 

"  At  good  leyfer  playnly,  if  he  maye, 

**  To  Ipoyle  him  of  his  rych  arraye. — 

**  On  horfe-backe  out  whan  he  him  laddc, 

"  Recklefsly  the  ftoryc  maketh  myndc 

*«  He  cafte  his  flielde  at  his  backe  behyndc, 

**  To  weld  him  fclfe  at  more  libcrtyc, — 

*'  So  that  his  bre(t  difarmed  was  and  bare."    Ma  lone. 

^  77/  fruih  />,]  The  word  /nifi  I  never  found  elfewherc,  nor 
underftand  it.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  explains  it,  to  Srtai  or  hrut/e, 

Johnson. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  obfcrvcs,  that  "  Hanmcr's  explanation  appears 
to  be  right ;  and  the  word  /rtt/&,  in  this  fenfe,  to  be  derivea  from 
the  verb  /roiffer,  to  bruife,  or  break  to  pieces." 

To  /rr/j/f  a  chicken  &c.  is  a  term  in  carving,  as  ancient  as 
Wynkyn  de  Worde'sbook  on  that  fubje^,  i  co8 ;  and  was  fucceeded 
bv  another  phrafe  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  nave  been  fynonymous, 
VIZ. — to  "  oreak  up  a  capon;"  woids  that  occur  in  Lwe*s  Labour^ s 
Loft. 

Holinlhed  (as  Mr.  Toilet  has  obferved)  employs  the  verb — to 
frujby  in  his  Defcripthn  of  Ireland,  p.  29 :  **  When  they  are  fore 
frujht  with  ficknefs,  or  too  farre  withered  with  age."  The  word 
feems  to  be  fometimes  ufed  for  anv  adion  of  violence  by  which  things 
arc  feparated,  difordered,  or  deftroyed.  So,  in  Hinde's  Eli^o 
Libidino/o,  1606:  "  High  cedars  yc[^  frujhed  with  tempefts,  when 
lower  ihrubs  are  not  touched  with  the  wind."  Again,  in  Hans 
Beer^pot's  irrvifible  Comedj,  &c.  1 61 8  : 

*'  And  with  mine  arm  iofrufl>  a  fturdy  lance." 
Again,  in  The  Hiftory  of  tielyas  Knight  of  the  Siuafi,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

*' fmotchim  fo  courageoufly  with  his  fworde,  that  hefrufbed 

all  his  helm,  wherewith  the  erle  fell  backward,"  Sec.     Again,  ia 
Stanyhurd's  tranflation  of  the  firft  book  of  Virgil's  JEaeid,  1582  : 
"  All  the  frtf/jbe  and  leavings  of  Greeks,   of  wrathful 
AchUles." 
Again: 

«'  ■  yf  that  knight  Antheus  haplye 

**  Were/rij/&/,  or  remanent,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Sir  John  Mandevile's  account  of  the  magical  entertain- 
ments exhibited  before  the  Grcu  Chan,  p.  285  :  *'  And  then  they 
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But  I'll  be  mafter  of  k: — Wilt  thou  not,  beaft, 

abide  p^ 
Why  then,  fly  on.  Til  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide, 

[ExettnL 

SCENE      VIL 

Enter  Achilles^  with  Myrmidons. 

AcHiL*  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidonai 
Mark  what  I  fay* — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  ftroke,  but  keep  yourfelves  in  breath ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hctflor  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about  j 
In  felleft  manner  execute  your  arms.* 
Follow  me,  firs^  and  my  proceedings  eye: — 
It  is  decreed — Hedor  the  great  muft  die.  [Exeuui* 


make  knyghtes  to  joaften  in  armcs  full  luftjly,  &c, — and  thtj 
frufchn  logidcfe  full  iiej-cely/'     Again,  in  Fairfax's  T^ffu : 
**  Rinaldo's  mvmxit  frujj>d  and  hack'd  they  had-'* 

The  meaning  of  the  word  is  afcertained  by  the  follow ing  parage 
in  ^he  DtfirtiSim  ^/  Tpvj^  a  book  which  Shakfpearc  ccitainly  had 
before  him,  when  he  wrote  this  play ; 

"  Saying  ihcfc  wordes,  Hercules  caught  by  the  head  poor  Ly- 
chas, — and  ihrew  him  againft  a  rocke  (q  hercdy  thar  hee  w*/ne/^td 
and  all  to-barA  his  bones,  and  fu  Hew  him.*'    M alone. 

-tXtCUtc  J t?tir  arms*]      To  fXtCtitt  their  arms  IS  to  tmpl^J 


them  J  to  put  them  lo  ufc,     A  fimilar  cxprcffion  ocean  in  Otbelk, 

where  lago  hys  i 

**  Witncfs  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 

**  The  exetutran  of  his  wic,  h^nds^  heart, 

*'  To  wrong 'd  Othello's  fcrvicc." 
And  in  L^e'i  Lti  hour's  Loft^  Ro  fa  line  fnys  to  Biron  : 

"  Full  of  companfons  and  wounding  flouts* 

"  Which  you  on  all  cdalcs  will  rxeiMif^'*    M,  Ma  to  it* 
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SCENE     VIIL 

The  fame. 
Enter  Menelaus  and  Paris,  fighting i  then  Ther- 

SITES. 

Ther*  The  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  are 
at  it :  Now,  bull !  now,  dog !  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo ! 
now  my  double-henn'd  fparrow !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo ! 
Thq  bull  has  the  game: — 'ware  horns,  ho ! 

[Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus, 

Enter  Margarelon* 

MjiR.  Turn,  flave,  and  fight. 

Ther.  What  art  thou  ? 

Mjir.  a  baftard  fon  of  Priam's.* 

Ther.  I  am  a  baftard  too;  I  love  baftards ;  I  am 
a  baftard  begot,  baftard  inftruded,  baftard  in  mind, 
baftard  in  valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimatp.  One 
bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  wherefore  ftiould  one 
baftard?  Take  heed,  the  quarrel's  moft  ominous  to 
us :  if  the  fon  of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he 
tempts  judgement:  Farewell,  baftard. 

M^R.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward !       [Exeunt. 


^  Jha&zrd/on  of  Priam's.]     Baftard,  in  ancient  times,  was  a 
reputable  appellation.     So,  in  Kin^  Henry  FI,  Part  I : 
"  Baftard  oi  Orleans,  thnce  welcome  to  us." 
See  note  on  this  psiflage.  Vol.  IX.  p.  520.    Stesveni. 
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SCENE      IX. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Hector. 

HEcr.  Mod  putrified  core,  fo  fair  without. 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  coft  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done ;  Pll  take  good  breath: 
Reft,  fword;  thou  haft  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death! 

[Puts  off  his  helmet  y  and  hangs  hisjhield  behind  him. 

Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 

AcHiL.  Look,  Hedor,  how  the  fun  begins  to  fct; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels  : 
Even  with  the  vaiP  and  darkening  of  the  fun. 
To  clofe  the  day  up,  Hedtor's  life  is  done. 

Hect.  I  am  unarm 'd ;  forego  this  vanuge,  Greek.' 

*  E'vf/i  'With  the  vaiJ — ]     The  'vail  is,  I  think,  the  Jinhimg  of 
the  fun ;  not  iml  or  cover,     J o  h  n  so  N . 

So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure^  "  *vailyoMT  regard  upon/'  fignifies, — 
Let  your  notice  de/cend  upon  &c.     Steevens. 

7  /  am  unarm  d\  forego  this  vantage y  Greek,'\     Heftor,  in  Lyd- 
gate's  poem,  falls  by  the  hand  of  Achilles ;  but  it  b  Troilus  who, 
having  been  inclofed  round  by  the  Myrmidons,  is  killed  after  his 
armour  had  been  hewn  from  his  body,  which  was  afterwards  drawn 
through  the  field  at  the  horfe's  tail.    The  Oxford  editor,  I  believe, 
was  mifinformed  ;  for  in  the  old  ftory-book  of  The  Three  DefiruQions 
of  Troy,  I  find  likewife  the  fame  account  given  of  the  death  of 
Troilus.     Hey  wood,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1638,  feems  to  have 
been  indebted  to  fome  fuch  work  as  Sir  T.  Hanmer  mentions : 
"  Had  puiflant  HeAor  by  Achilles'  hand 
"  Dy*d  in  a  fingle  monomachie,  Achilles 
**  Had  been  the  worthy ;  but  being  flain  by  odds, 
*'  The  poorcft  Myrmidon  had  as  much  honour 
"  As  faint  Achilles,  in  the  Trojan's  death." 
It  is  not  unplcafant  to  obferve  with  what  vehemence  Lydgate,  who 
in  the  groflcil  manner  has  violated  all  the  chara^ers  drawn  by 
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AcHiL.  Strike,  fellows,  ftrike;*  this  is  the  man 
I  feek.  [HzcTOK  falls. 

So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next !  now,  Troy,  fink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  finews,  and  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmidons ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
Achilles  bath  the  mighty  Hector  jlain} 

[A  retreat  founded. 
Hark !  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  found  the  like,  my 

lord. 
AcHJL.  The  dragon  wing  of  night  *  o'erfpreads 
the  earth. 
And,  fl:ickler-like,'  the  armies  feparates. 


Homer,  takes  apon  him  to  reprehend  the  Grecian  poet  as  the  ori* 

ginal  o^nder.     Thus,  in  his  fourth  book : 

**  Oh  thou.  Homer,  for  (hame  be  now  red, 

*'  And  thee  amafe  that  holdeft  thy  fclfe  fo  wyCe, 

**  On  Achy  lies  to  fet  fuche  great  a  pryfe 

•'  In  thy  bokes  for  hb  chivalrye, 

**  Above  echone  that  doft  hym  raagnyfye, 

"  That  was  fo  fleyghty  and  fo  full  of  fraude, 

**  Why  gevcft  thou  hym  fo  hyc  a  prayfe  and  laude  ?" 

Stbeveks. 

•  Sfrih,  fr/iowt,  ft r ike ;]  This  particular  of  Achilles  overpow- 
ering Hedor  by  numbers,  and  without  armour,  is  taken  from  the 
old  Uory-book.     H  a  n  m  b  r  • 

9  0»,  Myrmidons  ;  and  cry  you  all  amain  ^ 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  HeClor  flain.'\ 

^12  Tf^tq  iMTti  u^v,  3>fal  ^,  tdxtTOtnl^^     //.  XXII.  V.  393. 

Malokb. 

*  The  dragon  muting  of  night — ]     See  Vol.  X.  p.  122,  n.  2. 

Malonb. 

'  ^W, .  ftickler-//i^,]  hftickler  was  one  who  flood  by  to  part 
the  combatants  when  vidlory  could  be  determined  without  blood- 
Ihed.  They  are  often  mentioned  by  Sidney.  **  Anthony  (fays 
Sir  Thomas  North,  in  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch,)  was  himfclf  in 
perfon  a  ftickler  to  part  the  young  men  when  they  had  fought 
enough."  They  were  called ^/V/f/rr/,  from  carrying  fticks  or  ftaves 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  interpofed  between  the  duellifts. 
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M)^  half^fupp'd  fvvord/  that  frankly  would  have  fed» 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed* — 

[Sheaibs  bis/word* 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horfe's  tail  % 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trajan  trails     [Exeufti. 


Wc  now  call  ihcfc  pky^n—fJcfmen,  So  again,  in  a  comedr 
called,  Forla^f  hy  Lami  nfid  Sta^  by  Hey  wood  ana  Rowley  :  *'  — 'tli 
not  fit  that  ever)"  apprentice  ftiould  with  his  fhop-club  play  between 
05  ih^Jikkier/*     Again,  in  the  tragedy  of  Fairt  Marmm^  1613  ; 

"  And  was  tht/ikikr  'twL\t  my  heart  and  him*'^ 
Agaifl^  in  Fmrnai  Tr^/f   1653  ; 

*•  As^/fjf/fri  in  their  nation's  enmity/*     Steevens. 

Minfheu  gives  the  fame  et^inolog 5^,  in  hb  Dict,  1617;  **  A 

fikkit^r  bet  wee  ne  two,  fo  called  as  puttmg  a  Jikk  or  itafTc  betwccnc 
twQ  fighting  or  fencing  logcthcr."     M alone. 

Sikkhn  are  arbitrators^  jud^,  or,  as  called  in  fomc  places* 
iidcfmen*  At  every  wreftling  in  Cornwall,  before  the  gsmei  be- 
gin, a  cenam  number  o{ fikkim  are  chofen,  who  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings and  determine  every  difpute*  The  nature  of  the  Engliih 
language,  as  I  conceive,  does  not  allow  the  derivation  of  Jikkitr 
from  Jikk,  which,  as  a  word,  it  has  not  the  rcmotett  conncdion 
with,  StkkUr  {Jik-hU~€r)  h  immediately  from  the  verb^/Vi/r,  10 
inteiicre,  to  take  part  with,  to  bufy  one's  fdf  in  any  matter. 

RlTSON, 

*  My  half-fitpp'd  fword,  &rc.]  Theft- four  defpicaUc  vcrfcs,  at 
w^ll  as  the  rhyming  fit  with  which  **  the  block iih  Ajax  "  is  aflcr> 
waids  fcized^  could  fcarcc  have  fallen  from  the  jwm  of  our  auihofp 
in  hi^  mofl  unlucky  moments  of  com^'ofitii^n*     SrEevEys. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  remainder  of  this  fpeech  as  it  came 
out  of  Shakfpeare*s  hands,  wc  may  be  confident  that  this  bombaft 
ftu^  made  no  part  of  it.  Our  author's  gold  was  itolen  and  the 
thiePs  brafs  left  in  its  place,     Ritaok. 

^  Perhaps  this  play  was  haiUly  altered  by  Shakfpearc  from  aa  elder 
piece,  which  tlie  reader  mil  find  mentioned  in  p,  21^,  n*  a.  Some 
of  the  fcencs  in  it  therefore  he  might  have  fcrtilixcd,  and  left  othen 
as  barren  as  he  found  them.    Sticvens^ 

4  Akttg  ihefitid  I  m}ili  th^  Trojan  irat'L]  Such  almoft  (changing 
the  name  of  Troilus  for  that  of  /irffor)  h  the  argument  of  Ly<C 

file'*  3  jfl  ch.iptcr,  edit,  155^  :  "  How  Achilles  flewc  the  wonW 
royliis  nnkavghily,  and  after  tray  led  hi^  body  through  the  fydib 
*yed  to  his  horic,''    St  &  £  vi  n  s  • 
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SCENE      X. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Ajax,   Menelaus,  Nestor^ 
DiOMEOES,  and  Others ^  marching.     Shouts  within. 

Agam.  Hark !  hark !  what  (hout  is  that  ? 

Nest.  Peace,  drums. 

[fVithin.]  Achilles! 

Achilles!  Hedof s  flain  !  Achilles! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is — HeAor's  flain,  and  by  A- 

chilles. 
Ajax.  If  it  be  fo,  yet  braglefs  let  it  be; 
Great  Heftor  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along : — Let  one  be  fcnt 
To  pray  Achilles  fee  us  at  our  tent. — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended. 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  (harp  wars  are  ended, 

[Exeunt,  marching. 

SCENE     XI. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  ^neas,  and  Trojans. 

AEkz.  Stand,  ho !  yet  arc  we  mafters  of  the  field : 
Never  go  home;  here  ftarve  we  out  the  night.* 

<  Never  go  home ;  &c«]    This  line  it  in  the  qntrto  given  to 
Tioilus.    Johnson. 
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Enter  Troilus. 

Tro^  Hedor  is  flain. 

All.  Hedor  ? — The  gods  forbid ! 

Tro.  He*s  dead  I  and  at  the  murderer*s  horfc*s 
tail. 
In  beaftly  fort,  dragg'd  through  the  fhameful  fields- 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  eflTedt  your  rage  with  fpeed ! 
Sit,  gods  upon  your  thrones,  and  fmile  at  Troy !  * 
I  fay,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy^ 
And  linger  not  our  furc  deftruftions  on! 

Mne.  My  lord,  you  do  difcomfort  all  the  hoft* 
Tro.  You  underftand  mc  not,  that  tell  me  fo : 
I  do  not  fpeak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death  j 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men, 
Addrefs  their  dangers  in.     Hedor  is  gone! 


b  ,  ,.  fjniie  ai  Tr^/]  Thus  the  ancteut  copia  ;  bat  ii 
would  t>euer  agree  with  ic  reft  of  Troilus*  wifh,  were  we  to 

read,  with  a  former  editor : 

'■  fmite  if/  Trej  / 

I  fa^t    <?f  <^^(^  /      S  T  E  E  V  f  N«* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  bm  ^vc  Qiotild  read  Jmitt  at,  inilead  of 
/wf/f, — The  following  words,  "I  fay  at  once,**  make  that  un- 
qucftiouable.  To  call  upon  the  heavtris  tofro^^un^  and  on  the  Gods 
to  JmiUf  at  the  felf'fame  moment »  would  be  too  abfurd  even  for 
that  violent  agitation  of  mind  with  which  Troilua  is  fuppofed  to 
be  aduated,     M,  Mason. 

Smiif  was  introduced  into  the  text  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  aad 
adopted  by  Dr.  Warbufton.  I  bdieve  the  old  reading  is  the  troc 
one, 

Mr»  Upton  thinks  that  Shakfpeare  had  ^e  Pfalmift  in  view, 
**  He  that  dwclkdi  in  heaven  ihal!  laugh  them  to  ftorn  j  the  Lord 
Ihall  have  thtrm  in  derifion."  Pf.  11*4*  ^*  Ihe  Lord  ihall  laugh 
him  to  fcorn  j  for  he  hnih  fcen  that  his  day  b  coming."  Pf.  xxxvii.  j  5. 
In  the  paiTage  before  us,  (he  adds^)  **  the  heavens  are  the  miniftct* 
of  the  Gods  to  execute  their  vengeance,,  and  they  arc  bid  tofronxm 
<M ;  but  the  Gods  t hem fe Ives  JmiU  m  Tr<f^ ;  they  hoU  Trojr  m 
dittfiun^  fir  in  daj  is  ffljwi*/."     MaloNI, 
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Who  ftiall  tell  Priam  fo,  or  Hecuba? 

Let  him,  that  will  a  fcreech-owl  aye  be  call'd. 

Go  in  to  Troy,  and  fay  there — Heftor's  dead : 

There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  ftone; 

Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives/ 

Cold  *  ftatues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word. 

Scare  Troy  out  of  itfclf.     But,  march,  away : 

Hedor  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  fay. 

Stay  yet ; — You  vile  abominable  tents. 

Thus  proudly  pight  "^  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 

Let  Titan  rife  as  early  as  he  dare, 

rU  through  and  through  you! — ^And  thou,  great- 

liz'd  coward ! 
No  fpace  of  earth  fliall  funder  our  two  hates ; 
ril  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  confcience  ftill. 
That  mouldeth  goblins  fwift  as  frenzy  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy ! — with  comfort  go : 
Hope  of  revenge  fhall  hide  our  inward  woe.* 

[Exeunt  iEwEAs,  and  Trojans. 

*  Mair  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  'wi*ves^'\  I  adopt  the 
conjcfture  of  a  deceafed  friend,  who  would  i^^A^-nuellaHd^  i.  e. 
weeping  Niobes.  The  Saxon  termination  of  the  participle  in  and^ 
for  ingy  is  common  In  our  old  poets,  and  often  corrupted  at  the 
prcfs.     So,  in  Spenfer : 

*'  His  glitter^/r^  armour  (hined  far  away.'* 
Where  the  common  editions  have  glitter  and.     Wh  alley. 

There  is  furely  no  need  of  emendation.     Stkevens. 

^  Ccold — ]  The  old  copy — Coole.     Steevens. 

'  pight — ]  i.  e.  pitched,  fixed.    The  obfolete  preterite  and 

participle  paffive  of  to  pitch.     So,  Spenfer ; 

•*  Then  brought  (he  me  into  this  defert  vaft, 
"  And  by  my  wretched  lover's  fide  mc  pight.** 

Steevens. 

«  fwith  comfort  go  : 

Hope  of  revenge  Jhall hide  our  in^ward ivoe,']  This  couplet  affords 
a  full  and  natural  clofe  to  the  play ;  and  though  I  once  thought  dif- 
ferently, I  muft  now  declare  my  firm  belief  that  Shakfpeare  defigned 
it  fhould  end  here,  and  that  what  follows  is  either  a  lubfequent  and 
injudicious  refioration  from  the  elder  drama  mentioned  in  p.  2 1 4,  or 

Vol.  XI.  G  g 
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Ai  Troilus  is  going  oui^  enter ^  from  the  father  fide^ 
Pandarus, 

Pa}^*     But  hear  you,  hear  you  \ 
Tro*  Hence,  broker  lackey  I"*  ignomy  and  fhame* 
Purfue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name! 

[Exit  Troilus, 

Pam,  a  goodly  nied'cine  for  my  aching  bones ! — 
O  world!  world  !  world  !  thus  is  the  poor  agent  de- 
fpis'd !  O  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earneftly  are 
you  fet  a*  work,  and  how  ill  requited  !  VV'^hy  fhould 
our  endeavour  be  fo  loved,^  and  the  performance  fb 
loath'd?  what  verle  for  it?  what  mftance  for  it?- — 
Let  me  fee : — 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  fing. 
Till  he  hath  loft  his  honey,  and  his  fting: 


the  nonfenfe  of  fome  wretched  baCoon  who  rcprcfenied  Panda  riis, 
When  the  hero  of  the  fcenc  was  not  only  alive,  but  on  the  ft^gep ' 
our  author  would  fcarcc  have  tmlkd  the  conclofion  of  his  piece  to  I 
afubordinate  charaf^er  whom  he  had  unifiiotl)  held  up  to  dcceila*' 
tion.  It  is  (tin  kfs  probable  that  be  fhouid  have  wound  up  hU 
ftojy  with  1  ilumd  outrage  lo  decency,  and  a  deliberate  infuft  on 
his  audience. — But  in  feveral  other  parts  of  tbi«  drama  I  caanoc 
perfuade  myfejf  that  I  have  been  reading  Sbalcfpearc 

Ab  evident  an  incerpolation  i&  pointed  out  at  the  ctid  of  7'welfib 
Ntgkim    Sec  note  Vol,  IV.  p.  1 73,     Steeveks, 

^^  Hence ^   broker   lackey  !'\      Thus  the  quarto    and  folio.     For 
Iff^rthc  ediior  of  the  fccond  folio  fubftituted  hnther^  which  in  thai 
third  was  changed  to  Bt^thtL 

Brder  in  our  author's  time  fignified  a  bawd  of  cither  fex.    So* 
in  Kf'ng  y^^» ' 

**  'niis  bawd,  this  Broker ,  this  all-clianging  word,*'  S^c% 
See  Vol,  VIIL  p,  67,  0,  6.     Mi  lone. 


time 


*  ignomy  anijhame — j     ig^f^^j  was  ufed  in  our  author  t 

DC  for  igmmifiju    See  VoU  VJIL  p.  51^8^  ^*  1*     Malok  e. 


*  ^^isvfdf]    Quarto;  defi/dt  folio«    Johnson, 

I 
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And  being  once  fubdu'd  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  and  fweet  notes  together  fail.— 
Good  traders  in  the  flefh,  fet  this  in  your  painted 
cloths/ 

As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  hall. 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall : 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  fome  groans. 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  lifters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  ftiall  here  be  made : 
It  (hould  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goofe  of  Winchefter  ^  would  hifs : 

^^  fet  this  in  your  painted  cloths.]    i.  c,  the  painted  canvas 

with  which  your  rooms  are  hang.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  93,  n.  4. 

Stebvens. 
5  Some  galieJviok  of  Wincheftcr — ]     The  pablick  ftews  were 
anciently  under  ine  jurifdiAion  of  the  Bilhop  of  Winchefter. 

Pope. 

Mr.  Pope's  explanation  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  paf- 
fage  in  one  of  tne  old  plays,  of  which  my  negligence  has  loft  the 
title : 

**  Collier !  how  came  the  goofe  to  be  put  upon  you  ? 
*'  ril  tell  thee :  The  term  lying  at  tVinchefter  in  Henry  the 
Third's  days,  and  many  French  women  comine  out  of  the  Ifle  of 
Wight  thither,  &c.  there  were  many  punks  in  the  town,"  &c. 

A  particular  fymptom  in  the  lues  <venereo  was  called  a  Winchefter 
goofe.  So,  in  Chapman's  comedy  of  Monfteur  D'Oli've^  1606: 
"  ■  the  famous  fchool  of  England  call'd  IVincbefter,  famous  I 
mean  for  the^^,"  &c.  Again,  Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  poem  called. 
An  Execration  on  Vulcan  : 

**  this  a  fparkle  of  that  fire  let  loofe, 

"  That  was  lock'd  up  in  the  Wincheftrian  goofe, 
**  Bred  on  the  back  in  time  of  popery, 
•*  When  Venus  there  maintain'd  a  myftery." 
In  an  ancient  fatire  called  Cocke  Lorelles  Bote,  bl.  1.  printed  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  no  date,  is  the  following  lift  of  the  different 
rcudences  of  harlots : 

•*  There  came  fuch  a  wynde  fro  Winchefter, 
•*  That  blewe  thcfe  women  over  the  ry  vcr, 
"  la  whexye,  aa  I  wyll  you  tell ; 

Gg  » 
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Till  then  Til  fweat/  and  feek  about  for  cafes; 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  difeafca, 

*•  Some  at  faynt  Ktrtttjfn  Jlroke  a^routidc, 

"  Ant!  many  in  Ihlimrat  were  foutide, 

**  Some  at  fainec  Cjlrf  1  trowe : 

**  Alfo  in  Ave  Maria  Aij,  and  at  Wtfimtnfterx 

*•  And  fome  in  ^hmedjtht  drewc  thcdcr,  • 

'*  With  grete  lametitacyon  ; 

*■  And  by  caufc  they  liave  loft  that  fayrcplace, 

*•  The>'  wyll  byldc  at  Cdman  hrdge  in  fpacc,"  Ac. 

Hence  the  oJd  proverbial  fimilc,  "  As  comiiion  m  C^itrndn  fkdge:** 

now  CokmaU'Jirtei^     Steevens, 

As  the  public  ikws  were  undcf  the  control  of  the  Blfhop  of 
Wmclicfter,  a  ftrumpet  was  called  a  IVinchcfttr  g^^fi^  ai^d  a  g^t/ied 
WmthflergOGfi  may  mean,  either  tkjimmpei  that  had  the  vcncfcall 
difcafe,  or  one  that  felt  herfcif  hurt  by  what  Pandami  had  faid. 
It  i&  probable  that  the  word  was  purpofely  yfcd  to  e^tprcft  both  thcfe 
fenfcs.  It  does  not  appear  to  mc  from  the  pafTage  cited  by  Siecvens, 
that  any  fymptom  oi  the  venereal  difeafc  was  called  a  Ifutcitr/ef 
g&s/r*    M,  Mason* 

Cole,  in  his  Latin  Did,  1669,  renders  a  Wmchrfler  ge^/t  by 
frndendagr^m     M  A  L  o  n  E . 

There  are  more  hard,  bombaflical  phrafes  tn  ihe  ferious  port  of 
thi^  play,  tlian^  I  WUevc,  can  l>e  picked  out  of  any  other  ux  playi 
of  Sliakfpcare.     Take  the  ftjllowing  fpecimcns;    Torifz^, — ^r^ 

And  m  the  next  Adl :  fa/-pf^/&riiaftt — unf^/^eiiitr^ — fn^Mgmstkmf— 
JtlJ-^jfn  mptian^^-^t  If^ndmiJjfiOH^" — t^ffMhjug  uit ^—kit^gdom  V>  &  c, 

TVHWHITT. 

*  rUfweai^^  i*e>  adopt  the  regimen  then  ufcd  for  curioe 

what  Pifttil  calU  "  the  malady  of  France/'     Thus,  fays  the  Batim  ' 
in  Mtafur^  fir  hU^Jisre  / — ^"  what  with  ihcfwfsit  ixc.  J  am  caHom* 
flirunk."     See  note  on  Timttn  &f  Jikem,  At\  IV*  fc.  iii. 

Steiviivs« 

*  Thii  play  is  more  correflly.w  ritten  than  moft  of  Shakfpeajc'x 
compofitions,  but  it  1%  not  one  of  thofe  in  which  either  the  extent 
of  his  views  or  elevation  of  his  ia.ncy  n  fully  difplayed.  As  the 
ftory  abounded  with  materially  he  has  cxened  little  invention;  but 
he  hai  divcrfiiied  his  charadtcr^  with  great  vanetv*  and  prefervcd 
them  with  great  cvaftncfs,  Hh  vicious  chara^ter^dif^ufl,  but  cinnoC 
corrupt,  for  both  CreluJa  and  Pandaru^  arc  dctcftcd  and  contemned* 
The  coinick  chaiaders  fecm  to  have  been  the  favourites  of  the 
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writer ;  they  are  of  the  fuperficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  man- 
ners than  nature ;  but  tliey  are  copioufly  filled  and  powerfully  im- 
preifcd.  Shakfpc'are  has  in  his  ftory  followed,  for  the  greater  part, 
the  n Id  boc»k  of  Cajtton,  uhich  was  then  very  popular;  but  the 
chara(ftor  of  'J  hcrfites,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof 
that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had  publiraed  his  verfion 
of  Homer.     Johnson. 

The  firft  feven  books  of  Chapman's  Homer  were  publiflial  in  the 
year  1 596,  and  again  in  1 598.  They  were  dedicated  as  follows  : 
^0  the  moft  honoured  Ktnv  li-ving  inftance  of  the  AchiUdan  ^virtues 
eternized  by  diinne  Homere^  the  Enrle  of  EJ/exe,  Earl  Mar/hall,  &c. 
and  an  anonvmous  Interlude,  called  Thersytes  hh  Humours  and 
Conceits,  haa  l)een  publiftied  in  1 598.  Puttenham  alfo,  in  his  Arte 
of  Englijh  Potjfe,  '  ^^Q*  P*  3S*  ^^^^^  mention  of  "  Therjiics  the 
glorious  noddie "  ^x,     Steevens, 

The  interlude  of  Therjttes  was,  I  believe,  publifhed  long  before 
I  ^98.  That  date  was  one  of  the  numerous  forgeries  of  Chetwood 
the  Prompter,  as  well  as  the  addition  to  the  title  of  the  piece,-— 
**  Therfitcs  his  Humours  and  Conceits ;"  for  no  fuch  words  arc  found 
in  the  catalogue  publifhed  in  1 67 1  >  by  Kirkman,  who  appears  to 
kavefeenit.    Malone. 


P.  41 0.  Hcnv  the  de<vil  luxury,  ivith  his  fat  rump,  and  ^XzXot  finger^ 
tickles  thefe  together,]  Luxuria  was  the  appropriate  term  ufed  by  the 
fchool  divines,  to  exprefs  the  fin  of  incontinence,  which  accord- 
ingly is  called  luxury,  in  all  our  old  Englifh  writers.  In  th&Summa 
Theolo^ine  Compendium  o£  Thomas  Aquinas,  P.  2.  II.  Quaeft.  CLIV. 
is  de  Luxuria^  Partibus,  which  the  author  dillributes  under  the  heads 
of  Simplex  Fornicatio,  Adulterium,  Incefttts,  Stuprum,  Raptus,  &C. 
and  Chaucer,  in  his  Parfons  Tale,  defcanting  on  the  feven  deadly 
fins,  treats  of  this  under  the  title  De  Luxuria.  Hence,  in  King 
Lear,  our  author  ufes  the  word  in  this  peculiar  fenfe : 

*'  To't,  Luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  want  foldicrs." 
And  Middleton,  in  his  Game  of  Chefs  : 

**  in  a  room  fill'd  all  with  Aretine's  piflures, 

*•  (More  than  the  twelve  labours  of  Luxury,) 
'*  Thou  (halt  not  fo  much  as  the  chaile  pummel  fee 
**  Of  Lucrcce'  dagger." 
But  why  is  luxury,   or  lafcivioufncfs,   faid  to  have  a  potatoe 

finger? This  root,  which  was  in  our  author's  time  but  newly 

imported  from  America,   was  confidered  as  a  rare  exotic,   and 
efteemed  a  very  ftrong  provocative.    As  the  plant  is  fo  common 
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now,  it  m^y  entcrCam  the  reader  to  fee  how  il  U  defcnbed  hf 
Gerard  in  hh  Herbai^  'S97*  P'  780: 

"  This  plant,  which  is  called  of  fome  Skyrrits  of  Perti,  is  gene- 

rillly  of  us  called  Fciatas,  or  PotaMts* There  is  not  any  that 

bath  w  riucnof  ihis  plant; — therefore,  I  refer  !he  defcription  thereof  - 
unto  thofe  that  (hall  hereafter  have  further  knowledge  of  the  fame* 
Yet  I  have  had  in  my  garden  divers  roots  (that  I  bought  at  the 
Exchange  in  London)  where  they  Hourifhed  until  winter »  at  which 
time  they  perifhed  and  rotted.,  ^hey  are  a  fed  to  he  eaten  roafted 
m  the  afhcs..  Some,  when  they  be  fo  roailed,  infufc  them  and  fop 
them  in  wine  ;  and  others,  to  give  them  the  greater  grace  in  eatings 
do  boil  them  with  prune*,  Howfoevcr  they  be  drefCbd^  they  com- 
fort, nourifh,  and  ftrengthen  the  bodie,  proctire  h§diij  imfi^  mid 
thai  *wtth grtat  gtftdmiji^** 

Drayton,  in  the  20th  fongof  his  P&ijdhhn^  introduces!  thefanm 
idea  concerning  ihit  Jkirret: 

*'  Thej*/>r^/,  which,  fome  fay,  in  hWtUftin  iht ^Imdn** 
Shakfpeare  albdes  to  this  quality  of  potaioes  in  The  Merry  Wmtt 
rf  Windj^r:   "  Let  the  (ky  rain  f^tai^s^  hail  ki fling  comfits,  aod 
fnow  eringocs ;  let  a  ttmptft  af  pr^nj^aiim  comc.'* 

Ben  Jonfon  mentions  potato^  pies  in  E^verj  Mam  mt  of  his  Hmfmar^ 
among  other  p^d  ttnBmat  me^iu  So,  T*  Heywood,  in  Th€ 
B/ighp  Traveller,    t6j$: 

"  Caviare,  fturgcon,  anchovies,  pickled  oyfters ;  jre» 

*'  And  a  pom^k-  pir  :  be  fides  all  thefe, 

**  What  ihinkeft  rare  and  coftly/' 

Again » in  The  Dumb  Knight ^  ^^11*  ** *^"Iy  ^  think  a  marrov- 

l>one  pye,  candied  cringoes,  prefervcd  dafer^  or  narmatade  of  can- 
tharides,  were  much  better  harbingers ;  cock-fparrmj^i  ftew'd,  dove's 
brain <f,  or  fwans*  pijzeb,  are  very  prtrvocati^ve i  roastbo  pota* 
TOES,  or  boiled  fkcrret^,  are  your  only  lofty  difhes*'*  Again,  in 
Decker's  H'ifrefi  Wbore^  ^^31  *  '*  If  ihe  be  a  woman  1  marrow-bon» 
and  p^mt^f-pkt  keep  me,"  &c#  Again,  in  A  Chafle  Mmit^fCheapfidt^ 
by  Middleton,  1620: 

■*  You  might  have  fpar'd  this  banquet  of  enngoes, 

"  ArtichoKes,  putatoe^^  and  your  batter *d  crab  \ 

*•  They  were  fitter  kept  for  your  own  wedding  dinner**' 

Again^   in  Chapman's  May-D^j^  1611:   "  a  banquet   of 

oyftcr-pies,  ikerrei- roots,  potatoes^  eringocs,  and  divers  other  whet^ 
ftones  of  vener}'/'  Again,  in  Decker's  //  thn  be  not  a  gmd  Plaj 
iht  Devti u  in  U^  iSili 

**  P&fafoei  eke,  if  you  (hall  lack, 

*'  To  corroborate  the  back.'* 
Again  I  in  'J^cJi  DrumU  Entertainment,  1 60 1  :  **  by  Gor,  an  m% 

had  known  dis,  me  woode  have  eat  fom  potatat,  or  ringoe."  Ag^n, 
in  fir  W,  D' Avenant*s  Ltrve  und  Hommr,  j  645 1 

■*  You  (hail  find  me  a  kind  of  fparrow,  widows 

*^  A  barky-€om  goe$  as  &r  as  a  poioioe/* 
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Again>  in  The  Gboft,  1640 : 

<'  Then,  the  fine  broths  I  daily  had  fent  to  me, 

'*  Fotatoe  pafties,  lufty  marrow-pies,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Hiftriomaftix^  or  the  Flayer  nxihipty  1610  : 

**  Give  yoar  play-gull  a  ftool,  and  my  lady  her  ^1, 
**  And  her  nfhcr  potatoes  and  marrow," 
Nay,  fo  notorious  were  the  virtues  of  this  root,  that  W.  W,  the 
old  tranflator  of  the  Menachmi  of  Plautus,  1 595,  has  introduced 
them  into  that  comedy.  When  Menoechmus  goes  to  the  houfe  of 
his  miftrefs  Erotium  to  befpeak  a  dinner,  he  adds,  **  Harke  ye» 
fome  oyfters,  a  r?»ar/.bone  pie  or  two,  fomc  artichockes,  and 
fotato-roots ;  let  our  other  difhes  be  as  you  pleafe." 

Again,  in  Greene's  Di/putathn  bet^ween  a  Hee  Coneycatcher  and  a 
Shee  Coneycatcher,  IC92:  **  I  pray  you,  how  many  badde  pro^ 
fittes  againe  growes  from  whoores.  Bridewell  woulde  have  verie 
fewe  tenants,  the  hofpltall  woulde  wante  patientes,  and  the  furgiana 
much  woorke  :  the  apothecaries  would  have  furphaling  water  and 
potato-roots  lye  deade  on  their  handcs,"   Again,  in  Cynthia* s  Revels, 

Dy  Ben  Jonion  :  ** 'tis  your  only  dilh,  above  all  yoar  potatoes 

or  oyfter-pies  in  the  world."    Again,  in  The  Elder  Brother,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

**  A  banquet — ^well,  potatoes  and  eringoes, 

**  And  as  I  take  it,  cantharides — Excellent  I'* 
Again,  in  The  Loyal  SubJeSi,  by  the  fame  authors : 

"  Will  your  lordfhip  pleafe  to  tafte  a  fine  potato  f 

**  'Twill  advance  your  wither'd  ftate, 

**  Fill  your  honour  full  of  noble  itches,"  &c. 
Again  in  The  Martial  Maidy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  '•  Will 
your  ladyfhip  have  a  potatoe-pie  f  'tis  a  good  ftirring  difli  for  an  old 
lady  after  a  long  lent."    Again,  in  The  Sea  Voyage,  by  the  fame 
authors : 

««  — — —  Oh,  for  fome  eringoes, 

«*  Potatoes,  or  cantharides!" 
Again: 

*'  See  provoking  difhes,  candied  eringoes 

'*  Ani potatoes." 
Again,  in  The  Pieiure,  by  Maffinger : 
^    "  ■  he  hath  got  a  pye 

"  Of  marrow-bones,  potatoes  and  eringoes.'* 
Again,  in  Maffinger* s  Nefw  IVay  to  pay  old  Debts  : 

*•  ■  'tis  the  guinteffence 

**  Of  five  cocks  ol  the  game,  ten  dozen  of  fparrowi, 

"  Knuckles  of  veal,  potatoe-roots  and  marrow, 

"  Coral  and  ambergris,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Guardian,  by  the  fame  author  : 

**  ■  Potargo, 

"  Potatoes,  marrow,  caviare-—/* 

Gg4 
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Again,  in  ITje  City  Madam^  by  the  fame  : 

"  prefcribes  my  diet,  and  foretdls 

**  My  dreams  when  I  eat  potatoes** 

Taylor,  the  water  poet,  likewife,  in  his  chancier  of  a  Bawd, 
afcrihes  the  fame  qualities  to  thb  genial  root. 

Again,  Decker,  in  his  GuVs  Hornbook^  1609 :  **  Potato^fies  and 
cuftards  ftood  like  the  finful  fubarbs  of  cookery,"  &c.  Again«  10 
Marfton's  Satires,  i  J99  : 

**  camphire  and  lettice  chafte, 

«*  Are  now  caftiier'd — now  Sophi  'ringoes  cate« 
**  Candi'd  potatoes  are  Athenians'  meate." 
Again,  in  Holinfhed's  Chronicle,  Defcriptiom  of  England ^  p*  167: 
«*  Of  the  potato  and  fuch  'venerous  roots,  &c.  I  fpeake  not," 

Laftly,  in  fir  John  Harrington's  Metamorphofa  of  Ajax^  1 596 : 
'*  Perhaps  you  have  been  ufed  to  your  dainties  of  potatoes^  of  ca- 
veare,  eringus,  plums  of  Genowa,  all  which  may  well  encicafe 
your  appetite  to  feverall  evacuations." 

In  Tbe  Good  Huf<wi*ves  Jewell,  a  book  of  cookery  publiihed  in 
I  ^96,  I  find  the  following  receipt  to  make  a  tarte  that  is  a  courage 
to  a  man  or  *woman : — '*  Take  two  quinces^  and  twoo  or  three  bum 
rootes,  and  a  POTATON ;  and  pare  your  POTATON  and  fcra^ 
vour  roots,  and  put  them  into  a  cjuarte  of  wine,  and  let  than 
Doyle  till  they  bee  tender «  and  put  in  an  ounce  of  dates ,  and  when 
they  be  boiled  tender,  drawe  them  through  a  drainer,  wine  and 
all,  and  then  put  in  the  yolkcs  of  eight  egges,  and  the  braynes 
of  three  or  four  cocke-fparrcwes,  and  uraine  them  into  the  other, 
and  a  little  rofe-water,  and  feeth  them  all  with  fugar,  cinnamon, 
and  ginger,  and  cloves,  and  mace ;  and  put  in  a  little  fweet  butter, 
and  fct  It  upon  a  chafing-difh  of  coles  between  two  platters,  to  let 
it  boyle  till  it  be  fomctning  biege." 

Gerard  elfewhcre  obfervcs  m  his  Herbal,  that  *•  potatoes  may 
fcrve  as  a  ground  or  foundation  whereon  the  cunning  confe^oner 
or  fugar-baker  may  worke  and  frame  many  comfortable  conferret 
and  rtjif^raii'vc  fwcetmeats." 

The  fame  venerable  botanid  likewife  adds,  that  the  ftalk  of  clot' 
hurrc  ««  being  eaten  rawe  with  fait  and  pepper,  or  boiled  in  the 
broth  of  fat  meat,  is  pleafant  to  be  eaten,  zxAftirretb  up  'vemereal 
inotkns.     It  likewife  Urcnetheneth  the  back,**  Sec, 

hj- caking  of  dtfts,  he  favb,  that  •*  thereof  be  made  divers  ex- 
cellent corviial  coniiurruble  and  nourifhing  medicines,  and  that  pro- 
cure //(//  'f  the  b'jdy  'i:ery  mightily,**  Hc  alfo  mentions  quinces  ai 
having  the  fnn ic  virtues. 

W'e  iii.iy  likeviife  add,  that  Shakfpearc's  own  authority  for  the 
effieae)  (»f  y/////>j  and  dates  ib  not  wanting.  He  has  certainly  in- 
trodueeJ  tliein  b')th  as  proj>er  to  be  employed  in  the  wedding  dinner 
of  ^aris  aiui  Juliet: 

**  They  call  for  dates  and  quincci  in  the  pafti}'." 
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It  appears  from  Dr.  Campbell's  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
that  potatoes  were  brought  into  Ireland  about  the  year  1610,  and 
that  they  came  firft  from  Ireland  into  Lancafhire.  It  was  however 
forty  years  before  they  were  much  cultivated  about  London.  At 
this  time  they  were  diftinguiflied  from  the  Spanifli  by  the  name  of 
Virginia  potatoes ^--^x  hattatas^  which  is  the  Indian  denomination 
of  the  Spanilh  fort.  The  Indians  in  Virginia  called  them  openank. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  firft  who  planted  them  in  Ireland. 
Authors  differ  as  to  the  nature  of  this  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  refpeft 
of  the  country  from  whence  it  originally  came.  Switzer  calls  it 
Si/arum  Peruvianum,  i.  e.  the  Jkirret  of  Peru.  Dr.  Hill  fays  it  is 
zfolanum ;  and  anodier  very  refpe^ble  naturalift  conceives  it  to  be 
a  native  of  Mexico, 

The  accumulation  of  inflances  in  this  note  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  how  often  dark  allufions  might  be  cleared  up,  if  commen* 
tators  were  diligent  in  their  refearches.    Colli ns. 
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•  TiMON  OP  Athens.]  The  ftory  of  the  Mifanthropc  is  told 
in  almoft  every  colleftion  of  the  time,  and  particularly  in  two  books, 
with  which  Shakfpearc  was  intimately  acquainted ;  the  Palace  cf 
Fleafure^  and  the  Englijh  Plutarch.  Indeed  from  a  pafTage  in  an 
old  play,  called  Jack  Drum's  Enieriaifiment ,  I  conjc^ure  that  he 
had  oefore  made  his  appearance  on  the  ftage.     Farmer. 

The  paiTage  in  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment  or  Pafquil  and  Katbe- 
Hne,  1 60 1,  IS  this: 

"  Come,  ril  be  as  fociable  as  Timon  of  Athens." 

But  the  allufion  is  fo  flight,  that  it  might  as  well  have  been 
borrowed  from  Plutarch  or  the  novel. 

Mr.  Strutt  the  engraver,  to  whom  our  antiquaries  are  under  no 
inconfiderable  obligations,  has  in  his  pofTeflion  a  MS.  play  on  this 
fubjed.  It  appears  to  have  been  written,  or  tranfcribed,  about  the 
year  1 6oo,  There  is  a  fcenc  in  it  refembling  Shakfpeare's  banquet 
given  by  Timon  to  his  flatterers.  Inflead  of  fwarm  ivater  he  fcts 
before  them  ftones  painted  like  artichokes  ^  and  aftenvards  beats  them 
out  of  the  room.  He  then  retires  to  the  woods,  attended  by  his 
faithful  fteward,  who,  (like  Kent  in  King  Lear)  has  difguifed  him- 
felf  to  continue  his  fervices  to  his  mailer.  Timon,  in  the  laft  aft 
is  followed  bv  his  fickle  miftrcfs,  &c.  after  he  was  reported  to  have 
difcovercd  a  hidden  treafure  by  digging.  The  piece  itfelf  (though 
it  appears  to  be  the  work  of  an  academick)  is  a  wretched  one.  T^e 
ferfon^  dramatis  are  as  follows : 

"  The  adlors  names, 
"  Timon. 

**  Laches,  his  faithful  fervant. 
**  Eutrapelus,  a  diflblute  young  man. 
'*  Gelafimus,  a  cittie  lieyre. 
**  Pfeudocheus,  a  lying  travailer. 
**  Demeas,  an  orator. 

*•  Philargurus,  a  covetous  churlifli  ould  man. 
•*  Hermogenes,  a  fidler. 
**  Abyflus,  a  ufurer. 
*•  LoUio,  a  cuntrey  clovvne,  Philargurus  fonne. 

'•  s|i^ippus,    }  '^^'^  ^>'^"S  philofophers. 

**  Grunnio,  a  lean  fervant  of  Philargurus. 

*«  Obba,  Tymon's  butler. 

•*  Pcedio,  Gelafimus  page. 

'*  Two  ferjcants. 

"  A  failor. 

•*  Callimela,  Philargurus  daughter. 

*'  Blattc,  her  prattling  nurfe. 

«  SCENE,    Athens.'^  StievinIp 


Shakfpcare  undoubtedly  formed  this  play  on  the  paflage  in  Pla- 
tarch's  Life  of  Antony  relative  to  Timon,  and  not  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  novel  of  the  firft  volume  of  Painter's  P/zAzr^  of  Fleafure\  bi©- 
caufc  he  is  there  merely  dcfcril>cd  as  *'  a  man-hater,  of  a  (Irange 
and  bcailly  nature,**  without  any  caufc  affigned ;  whereas  Plutarch 
furnifhed  our  author  i^ith  the  followino;  hint  to  work  upon.  •'  An- 
tonius  forfook  the  citie,  and  companie  of  his  friendes, — faying, 
that  he  would  lead  Timon 's  life,  becaufe  he  had  the  like  wrong 
offered  him,  that  was  off  Ted  unto  Timon ;  andy^r  the  unthankfio^ 
Tiffs  of  thrift'  he  had  do?jf  good  unto ,  andivhom  he  tooke  to  be  his  friendes^ 
be  ivas  angry  ivith  all  men,  and  'would  truft  no  man" 

To  the  manufcript  play  mentioned  by  Mr.  Stecvens,  our  author^ 
I  have  no  doubt,  was  alfo  indebted  for  fome  other  eircumflances. 
Here  he  found  the  faithful  fteward,  the  banuuet-fcene,  and  the  ftory 
of  Timon 's  being  poffeffed  of  great  fums  of  gold  which  he  had  dug 
up  in  the  woods :  a  circumftance  which  he  could  not  have  had  from 
Lucian,  there  being  then  no  tranflation  of  the  dialogue  that  relates 
to  this  fubjov^. 

Spon  fays,  there  is  a  building  near  Athens,  yet  remaining,  called 
Simons  Tower, 

Timon  of  Athens  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  year  1610.  See 
An  Attempt  to  afcertain  the  Order  of  Shakfpeare*s  Plays,  Vol.  I. 

Malone* 


Persons  reprefented. 

Timon,  a  mile  Athenian. 

Lucius^         ^ 

Lucullus,       I  LordSt  and flaiierers  of  Timon# 

Sempronius,  J 

Ventidius^  me  of  Timon* tfalfe  Friends* 

Apemantus,  a  churlijb  Philofopberm 

Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  GeneraL 

Flavius,  Steward  to  Tin\on» 

Fiaminius^i 

Lucilius,     iTimon's  Servants^ 

Servilius,   J 

Caphis, 

Phitotus, 

Titus, 

LuciuSj 

Hortcnfius,  _ 

Two  Senmjts  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant  of  Ifidorc ; 

two  of  Timon's  Creditors. 
Cupid  and  Majkers.     Three  Strangers* 
Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant* 
An  old  Athenian,     A  Page.     A  Fool. 

Other  Lords,  Senators,   Officers,   Soldiers,  Thieves^ 
and  Attendants* 

SCENE,  Athens ;  and  the  f Foods  adjoining. 


y  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors. 


•  Piffyma,]  (or,  as  ibis  name  fliould  have  bceti  written  by  Shak- 
fpearc,  Phfym^]  was  an  Athenian  courtezan  foex^^uifitcly  beautiful^ 
that  when  her  judges  were  proceeding  to  condemn  her  for  nnnierou* 
and  enormous  ofiences,  a  light  of  her  bofom  (which,  as  we  Icam 
from  Quintilian,  had  been  artfuU)^  denuded  by  her  advocate^ 
difarmcd  the  court  of  its  fcvcrity,  and  fecured  her  life  from  dw 
fentcnce  of  the  law,    St  £  i  v  £  n  t. 
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ACT    I.        SCENE    I. 

Athens.     A  Hall  in  Timon's  Hou/e. 

Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchant,*  and 
Others,  at  feveral  doors. 

Poet.  Good  day,  fir.^ 

Pain.  I  am  glad  you  are  well. 

Poet.  I  have  not  feen  you  long ;  How  goes  the 

world  ? 
Pjin.  It  wears,  fir,  as  it  grows. 

Poet.  Ay,  that's  well  known : 

But  what  particular  rarity  ?  *  what  ftrange. 


*  Jenvfi/er,    Merebant,']     In   the  old  copy:    EHter  i^c» 

Merchant  and  Mtzctt,  tSc.     Steevens, 

^  Poet.  Good  dajt  JirJ]  It  would  be  lefs  abrupt  to  begin  the 
play  thus : 

Poet.  Good  day. 

Fain.  Good  day,  fir:  I  am  glad  you  re  ijoell.     Farmer. 
The  prcfcnt  deficiency  in  the  metre  alfo  pleads  ftrongly  in  behalf 
of  the  lupplemental  words  propofed  by  Dr.  Farmer.     Stbsvenb* 

♦  But  ivhat  particular  rarity  ?  Sec]  I  cannot  but  think  that 
this  pafTage  is  at  prefent  in  confufion.  The  poet  aiks  a  queftion« 
and  ftays  not  for  an  anfwer,  nor  has  his  queftion  any  apparent  drift 
or  confequence.     I  would  ranee  the  paflage  thus : 

Poet.  ^,  that's  luell  km*wn. 
But  ivhat  particular  rarity  ?  njohat  Jo  ftrange^ 
That  manifold  record  not  matches  f 
Pain.  Seel 

Poet.  Magick  of  bounty  I  &c. 
It  may  not  be  improperly  obferved  here,  that  as  there  is  only  one 
copy  of  this  jplay^  no  help  can  be  had  from  collation,  and  more 
liberty  muft  be  aUowed  to  conjedure.    Johmsov. 
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Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?   See, 
Magick  of  bounty  !  all  thefe  fpirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant 

Pain.  I  know  them  both ;  toother's  a  jeweller. 

Mer.  O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord ! 

Jeiv.  Nay,  that's  moft  fix'd. 

Mer.  a  moft  incomparable  man;  breath'd,  as 
it  were. 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodneis  :  ^ 
He  paffes.* 

Johnfon  fuppofcs  that  there  is  feme  error  in  this  paifagc,  becaofe 
the  Poet  a(ks  a  qucHion,  and  {la}-s  not  for  an  anfwcr  ;  and  chert- 
fore  fuggefts  a  new  arrangement  of  it.  But  there  is  nothing  more 
common  in  real  life  than  qucdions  aikcd  in  that  manner.  And  with 
refjTeft  to  his  projpofed  arrangement,  1  can  by  no  means  sipprore 
of  it ;  for  as  the  Poet  and  the  Painter  are  going  to  pay  their  coort 
to  Timon,  it  would  be  (Irange  if  the  latter  (hould  point  out  to  the 
former,  as  a  particular  rarity ^  lohicb  mauifold  record  could  not 
match,  a  merehant  and  a  jeweller,  who  came  there  on  the  fii™* 
errand.     M.  Mason. 

The  poet  is  led  hy  ivhat  the  painter  has  /aid,  to  aik  whether  any- 
thing very  ft  range  and  un}'arallv:led  had  lately  happened,  wiihoij; 
any  expectation  that  any  fuc'i  liad  happened ; — and  is  prevented 
from  waiting  for  an  anfuvr  by  c^^ferN  mg  fo  many  conjured  bv 
Timon's  bniinty  to  aiiend.  **  See,  Magick  of  bounty !"  ic. 
This  furely  is  \cry  natural.     Mai, one. 

5  breath  *d,  as  it  atv/r. 

To  an  uutinihlc  and  cuntinualc  goodf^efi ;]     Breathed  is  inured  hi 
cojijiant  praiiice  \  fo  trained  as  not  to  be  wearied.     To  breathe  z 
horfe,  is  to  exercire  liim  fvir  the  eourfe,     Johnson. 
So,  in  Hamlet : 

*'  It  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  mc.'*     Steevess. 

ccnrniuatc^-'^     This  word  is  ufed  by  many  ancient  Engliih 

writer ^.     Tiius,  by  Chapman,  in  liis  vcrfion  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Odjffy  : 

**   Her  liandmaids  join'd  in  a  continuate  ycU." 

Steeteks. 
^'  I!c  paffes.";    i.  e.  exceeds,  goes  beyond  common  bounds.     So, 
in  7'/v  Merr^  iri^s:rs  of  Wiiuipr  : 

•«  Why  this /rt^/,  mailer  Ford."    Stbevens. 
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Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here/ 

Mer.  O,  pray,  let's  fce't :  For  the  lord  Timon, 
fir? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  eftimate:*^    But,  for 
that 

Poet.   When  we  for  recompenfe  *  have  praised  the 
vile^ 
It  Jiains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verje 
Which  aptly  Jings  the  good. 

Mer.  'Tis  a  good  form, 

[Looking  on  the  jewel. 
Jew.  And  rich:  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 

Pain.  You  are  rapt,  lir,  in  fomc  work,  fomc 
dedication 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  flipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poefy  is  as  a  gum,  which  oozes ' 
From  whence  'tis  nourilhed :  The  fire  i'the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  ftruck ;  our  gentle  flame 


^  HepaJJeu 

/  ha've  ajrwcl  here."]    The  fyUable  wanting  in  thi«  line,  might 
be  reftored  by  reading : 

He  pajfei. — Look,  /  have  aje*wel here.     Ste E v e  ns. 

'  touch  the  eftimate ;]     Come  up  to  the  price.     Johnson* 

•  When  nve  for  recompenfe  &c.]  We  maft  here  fuppofe  the  poet 
bufy  in  reading  hb  own  work  ;  and  that  thefe  three  lines  are  the 
introdudion  of  the  poem  addreflcd  to  Timon,  which  he  afterwards 
gives  the  painter  an  account  of.     Warburton. 

9 fwhich  oozes  1 — ]      The  folio  copy  reads — which  ufes. 

The  modern  editors  have  given  it — ^which  iffues.     Johnson. 

Gum  and  iffues  were  inferted  by  Mr.  Pope  i  oozes  by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Malone. 
The  two  oldefl  copies  read : 

Our  poefte  U  as  a  gowne  nuhicb  ufes*    Stbbvbns. 

Vot.  XI.  H  h 
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Provokes  itfclf,  and,  like  the  current,  flics 
Each  bound  it  chafes.^    What  have  you  there? 


.  and^  like  the  current^  fliet 


Each  hound  it  chafes.]     Thus  the  folio  reads,  and  rightlj.    Ii 
later  editions — chafe$.    Warburton. 

This  fpeech  of  the  poet  is  very  obfcure.  He  foemt  to  boaft  die 
copioufncfs  and  facility  of  his  vein,  by  declaring  that  vcHes  drop 
from  a  poet  as  gums  from  odoriferous  trees,  and  that  his  flane 
kindles  itfelf  without  the  violence  neceflarv  to  elicit  ijpaiidcs  item 
the  flint.  What  follows  next  ?  that  it,  like  a  currtnt^  JUet  mA 
bound  it  chafes.  This  may  mean,  that  it  expands  itfelf  notwidi- 
Handing  all  obflru^ions :  but  the  images  in  tne  comparifen  are  fe 
ill-fort^,  and  the  effed  fo  obfcurely  exprefled,  that  I  cannot  hot 
think  fomething  omitted  that  conneded  the  laft  fentcnce  with  the 
former.  It  is  well  known  that  the  players  often  (horten  Ipeeches  to 
Guicken  the  reprefentarion :  and  it  may  be  fafpeded,  that  Aqr 
iometimes  performed  their  amputations  with  more  hafie  than  jndg^ 
ment.    Johnson. 

Perhaps  the  fenfe  is,  that  having  touch* dm  one  fuljtB^  it  JUa  tf 
in  queft  of  another.     The  old  copy  feems  to  read : 

Each  hmnd  it  chafes. 
The  letters/  and  /  are  not  always  to  be  diftingaifiied  fnmi  eacfc 
other,  efpecially  when  the  types  have  been  much  worn,  as  in  the 
firft  folio.   If  chafes  l)e  the  true  reading,  it  is  beft  exi^ained  fay  the 

«* fe  fequiturque  fugitque — "  of  the  Roman  poct.      Somcwhlt 

fimilar  occurs  in  The  Tempeft : 

«•  Do  chafe  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  Jiy  him 

«*  When  he  purfues."    Stef.vens, 
The  obfcurit)-  of  this  pafTage  arifcs  merely  from  the  miftalfy  of 
the  editors,  who  have  Jomed  in  one,  what  was  intended  by  Shak- 
f|H!arc  as  two  diilind  fcntences. — It  (hould  be  pointed  thus,  and 
then  the  fcnfe  will  be  evident : 

our  gentle  flame 

Provokes  itjtlf,  and  like  the  current  flies  i"^ 

Each  bound  it  chafes^ 
Our  gentle  flame  animates  itfelf;  it  flies  like  a  curient  %  and  cvoy 
obflaclc  fcrvcs  but  to  increafc  its  force.    M.  Masun* 
In  Julius  Co-far^  we  have — 

•*  The  troublcwl  Tyber  chafing  with  her  (hores»— -*' 
Again,  in  The  Ltgcnd  oj  Pierce  Ga*i-eflon,  by  Michael  Drayton,  1594: 

'•  Like  as  the  (>cean,  chafing  with  his  hounds^ 

*•  With  raging  billowes/w/  againft  the  roeks, 

«  And  to  the  ihore  fends  ibrth  his  hideout  founda,"  &c. 
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Pain.   A  pidlure,  fir. — ^And  when  comes  your 
book  forth  ? ' 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  ^  of  my  prefentmcnt/  fir. 
Let's  fee  your  piece. 
Pain.  'Tis  a  good  piece.* 

PoEr.  So  'tis :  this  comes  off  well  and  excellent*^ 


This  jqmble  of  incongruous  images^  (eems  to  have  been  de- 
£^ed^  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Poeuilcr,  that  the  reader 
might  appreciate  his  taJents :  his  language  therefore  (hould  not  be 
confidemi  in  the  abftradl.    Henley. 

^  And  nvben  comes  your  book  firth  f'\    And  was  fupplied  by 

Sir  T.  Hanmer^  to  perfect  the  meafure.    Stb evens. 

4  Upon  the  heels  &c.]  As  foon  as  my  book  has  been  prefented 
tolordHmon,    Johnson. 

*  trejentment^     The  patrons  of  Shakfjpcarc's  age  do  not 

appear  to  have  been  all  Timons. 

**  I  did  determine  not  to  have  dedicated  my  play  to  any  body^ 
becaufe  firty  Jbillings  I  care  not  for,  and  above,  few  or  none  wil^ 
beftow  on  thefe  matters."  Preface  to  A  Woman  is  a  Weatbercock, 
by  N.  Field,  i6i2.    Stebvbns. 

It  (hould  however  be  remembered,  that  forty  (hillings  at  that 
time  were  equal  to  at  leaft  fix,  perhaps  eight,  pounds  at  this  day. 

Malone. 
^  '77/  a  good  piece.']     As  the  metre  is  here  defeftivc,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  our  author  originally  wrote — 

'Tis  a  good  piece^  indeed. 
So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 

««  'Tis  grace /Wr/-^/."    Steevens. 

■^  this  comes  oStvell  and  exceUent."]     The  meaning  is,  the 

figure  rifes  well  from  the  canvas.     C'eft  bien  rele<ve,    Johnson. 

What  is  meant  by  this  term  of  applaufe  I  do  not  exactly  know. 
It  occurs  again  in  The  Widow,  by  Ben  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  an4 
Middleton ; 

"  It  comes  off  very  fair  yet." 
Again,  in  A  Trick  to  catch  the  old  One,  1 608  :  "  Put  a  good  talc 
in  hb  ear,  fo  that  it  comes  off  cleanly,  and  there's  a  horfe  and  man 
for  us.    I  warrant  thee."     Again,  in  the  Hrfl  part  of  Marfton's 
Antonio  and  Mellida  : 

**  Pla.  Faith,  the  fong  will  feem  to  come  off  hardly. 

*«  Catx.  Troth,  not  a  whit,  if  you  fccm  to  come  0^  quickly." 

STIIVBNi. 
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Paik,  Indifferent. 

Poet.  Admirable:  How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  ftanding!*  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  fhoots  forth !  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lipl  to  the  dumbncfs  of  thegefturc 
One  might  interpret,^ 


-  N^fw  this  graee 


Speaks  his  o^wn  Aandmg !]    Thh  relates  to  the  attitude  of  die 
ligtire,  and  mean^  that  it  Hands  judiciooHy  on  its  own  centre.    And 
not  only  foj    but  that  it  has   a  graceful  Handing  JLkewife,     Of 
which  the  poet  in  Hamiet^  ftJcaking  of  another  pidiire,  fays  ; 
"  AJlaiinn  like  the  herald.  Mercury, 
•'  New- lighted  on  a  heaven- killing  hill/* 
which  lines  Milton  feems  to  have  had  in  view,  where  he  fays  of 
Raphael : 

*•  At  once  on  th*  eaftem  cliff  of  Puraiife 

**  He  light tt  and  to  hb  prosier  Ihapc  returns* 

•'  Like  MamUfi^  hffiQodV*    Wahburtom- 

This  fentcnce  fcems  to  me  obfcure,  and,  however  explained,  not 
very  forcible,  Thif  gtGc^  /pf/rh  his  $^m  Jitinding^  is  only,  Tk* 
grncefniftt/s  af  this  figure  JhmMi  ho^w  it  J^andf,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  fomcching  corrupted^    It  would  t>c  more  natural  and  clear 

Ho^it  this  Handing 

Sp^ah  his  i?'w/>  graces  i— ^ 
Htnv  thij  pofistre  dif plays  its  own  gracefulHt/ft     But  I  will  indulge 
conjeftorc  further,  and  propofe  to  read ; 

^^— p^— ^  Hq^v  this  grace 

Speaks  underi1:anding  l  mihat  a  mental  f9V}er 

This  eye  Jhoots  forth  !     Johnson- 

The  paflagc,  to  my  apprehenfion  at  lead,  /peaks  its  sfwn  meanlttg^ 
which  is,  how  the  graceful  attitude  of  thi^  figtire  proclaims  that  it 
Hands  firm  on  its  center,  or  gives  evidence  in  favour  of  iti  own 
Hxure,  Grate  is  introduced  as  bearing  wituefs  to  propHetj*  A 
fimUar  exprellion  occurs  in  Cjmhelif/e^  Ad  II .  fc*  iv  : 

** never  faw  1  figures 

' *  So  likel y  to  report  themjehes. **     S T  E 1  v  i  K  s , 

-  ts  the  dum6fte/j  gf  the  gtflstre 


Ofte  might  interpret.]  The  figure,  tlwiigH  dumb,  feemi  to 
have  a  capacity  of  fpeech.  The  allufion  is  to  tfie  puppet-Hiows,  or 
motions,  us  they  were  termed  in  our  author's  time*     The  pcrfon 
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Pain.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  Is't  good  ? 

PoE<r:  ril  fay  of  it. 

It  tutors  nature:  artificial  ftrifc* 
Lives  in  thefe  touches,  livelier  than  life. 


who  fpoke  for  the  puppets  was  called  an  interpreter.     See  a  note  on 
Hmmlet,  A^i  III.  lev.     Ma  lone. 

Rather— one  might  venture  to  fupply  words  to  fuch  intelligible 
adion.  Such  fignificant  gefhire  afccrtains  the  fentiments  that  (hould 
accompany  it,     Steevens. 

*  artificial  ^nSt — ]     ^/r^  for  adion  or  motion. 

Warburtom. 

Strife  is  either  the  conteft  of  art  with  nature : 

Hie  ilU  eft  Raphael^  timuit^  quofofpite  vinci 

Rerum  magna  parens^  ^  snoriente  mori, 
or  it  is  the  contraft  of  forms  or  oppofition  of  colours.    Joh  nson. 

So,  under  the  print  of  Noah  Bridges,  by  Faithome : 
•*  Faithome,  with  nature  at  a  noble ^rj^, 
^  Hath  paid  the  author  a  great  ihare  of  life."  &c* 

Stbbvbns. 

And  Ben  Jonfon,  on  the  head  of  Shakipeare  by  Droefhout : 
"  This  figure  which  thou  here  feeft  put, 
*'  It  was  Tor  gentle  Shakfpeare  cut : 
"  Wherein  the  gra*ver  haa  a  ft  rife 
*«  With  nature,  to  oiu-doo  the  ii/eJ*     Hbnlby. 

That  artificial ftrife  means,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  has  explained  it,  the 
conteft  of  art  nxjitb  nature,  and  not  the  contraft  of  forms  or  oppofition 
of  colours,  may  appear  from  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis,  where 
die  fame  thought  is  more  clearly  expreflcd  : 

**  Look,  when  a  painter  vroyjX'^furpafs  the  life, 
**  In  limning  out  a  well-proportion 'd  fteed, 
**  His  ar^  with  nature's  'workmanfhip  zt  ftrife, 
**  As  if  the  dead  the  li*ving  (hould  exceed ; 
«•  So  did  this  horfe  excell,"  &c. 
In  Drayton's  Mortimeriados,  printed  I  believe  in  1 596,  (afterwards 
entitled  i'be  Barons*  Wars,)  there  are  two  lines  nearly  refembling 
thefe: 

**  Done  for  the  laft  with  fuch  exceeding  life, 

«*  As  art  therein  nuUb  nature  were  atftrife^*    Malonb. 
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Enter  certain  Senators,  and  pafs  over. 

Pain.  How  this  Iord*s  followed ! 

Poet.  The  fcnators  of  Athens ; — Happy  men !' 

Pjin.  Look,  more! 

Poet.  You  fee  this  confluence,  this  great  flood 
of  vifitors/ 
I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  ihap*d  out  a  man^ 
Whom  this  beneath  world*  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  ampleft  entertainment :  My  fr.ee  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,'*  but  moves  itfelf 
In  a  wide  fea  of  wax : '  no  levell'd  malice  ■ 


^  Hajtfiy  men!]     Mr.  Theobald  reads — Chappy  muug;  and 

certainly  the  emendation  is  fufficiently  plaaiible,  tnough  the  old 

reading  may  well  ftand.     Ma  lone. 

The  text  is  right.  The  poet  envies  or  admires  the  felicity  of 
the  fenators  in  oeing  Timon's  friends,  and  familiarly  admitted  to 
his  table^  to  partake  of  his  good  cheer,  and  experience  the  cSfoEb 

of  his  bounty.     Ritson. 

4  this  confltunce^  this  great  flood  of  injit on  J\ 

Matif  falutanium  totis  *vomit  tedibus  undam.     JoH  NSON  • 

*  this  beneath  ivorld — ]     So,   in  Meafure  for  Meafmrr^  we 

have — "  "^rhis  under  generation  j"  and  in  King  Richard II:  •«  —the 
/titvr  world."     Steevens. 

^  Halts  not  particularly,']    My  defign  does  not  ftop  at  any  finele 

charader.     Johnson. 

"^  In  a  ixjide  fea  of  luax :]  Anciently  they  wrote  upon  waxen 
tables  with  an  iron  (lile.     Hanmer. 

I  once  thought  with  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  that  this  was  only  an 
allufion  to  the  Roman  pra(^ice  of  writing  with  a  ftyle  on  waxen 
tablets;  but  it  appears  that  the  fame  cuftom  prevailed  in  England 
about  the  year  1 395,  and  might  have  been  heard  of  by  Shakfpeaxe. 
It  fecms  alfo  to  be  }X)inted  out  by  implication  in  many  of  oar  old 
collegiate  ellabliOiments.  See  Warton*s  Hifiorj  of  Englijh  Poetnt 
Vol.  ill.  p.  151.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Aftlc  obferves  in  his  very  ingenious  work  Oh  the  Origisg  and 
Frogrefs  of  Writings  quarto,  '784»  *"*^  "  ^^  prafticc  of  writine  on 
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Infedts  one  comma  in  the  courfe  I  hold ; 
But  flics  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tra<5l  behind. 

Pain.  How  fhall  I  underfl:and  you  ? 

Poet.  Til  unbolt  to  you.' 

You  fee  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  flippery  creatures,*  as 
Of  grave  and  auftere  quality,)  tender  down 
Their  fervices  to  lord  Timon :  his  large  fortune. 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging. 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  forts  of  hearts ; '  yea,  from  the  glafs-fac*d  flat- 
terer* 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 

table-books  covered  with  mtax  was  not  entirely  laid  afide  till  the 
commencement  of  tht  fourteenth  century."  As  Shakfpeare^  I  be- 
lieve, was  not  a  very  profound  Englifh  antiquary,  it  is  furely  im- 
probable that  he  (hould  have  had  any  knowledge  of  a  pradice  which 
had  been  difufed  for  more  than  two  centuries  before  he  was  bom« 
The  Roman  pradice  he  might  have  learned  from  Golding't 
Tranflation  of  the  ninth  book  of  Outd's  Metamorpbojes : 

'*  Her  right  hand  holds  the  pen,  her  left  doth  hold  the 
emptie  luaxe,**  &c*    Ma  lone. 

* no  levell'd  malice  iccJ]    To  len>el  is  to  aimt  to  point  the 

(hot  at  a  mark,  Shakfpeare's  meaning  is,  my  poem  is  not  a  iktire 
written  with  any  particular  view,  or  JruelledaX  any  finele  perfon; 
I  fly  like  an  eagle  into  the  general  expanie  of  life,  and  leave  not» 
by  any  private  mifchief,  the  trace  of  my  paflage.    Johnson. 

^  P II unbolt — ]  I'll  open,  I'll  explain.    Johnson. 

*  glib  and  flippery  creatures^     Sir  T.  Hanmer,.  and   Dr. 

Warburton  after  him,  read — natures.    Slippery  h/mootb,  unrefilling. 

Johnson* 

*  Subdues 

y^//>r/x£/* hearts;]  So/in  Othello: 
"  My  heart's  fubdued 
"  Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord."    Stbbvens. 

^ gla/s'fac'd  flatterer — ]     That  (hows  in  his  look»  as  by 

refle^on,  the  looks  of  his  patron.    Johnson* 
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Than  to  abhor  himfelf :  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,^  and  returns  in  peace 
Mod  rich  in  Timon*s  nod. 

Pain.  I  faw  them  fpeak  together/ 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleafant  hill, 

Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd:    The^bafc  o'thc 

mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deferts,''  all  kind  of  natures. 
That  labour  on  the  bofom  of  this  fphere 
To  propagate  their  ftates  :*  amongll  them  all, 
Whofe  eyes  are  on  this  fovereign  lady  ^  fix'd. 
One  do  I  pcrfonate  of  lord  Timon's  frame. 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her; 
Whofe  prefcnt  grace  to  prefent  flaves  and  fervants 
Tranflates  his  rivals. 


5  et'en  he  drops  down  &c.]     Either  Shakfpeare  meant  to 

put  a  falfchood  into  the  mouth  of  his  poet»  or  had  not  yet  tho- 
roughly planned  the  charadler  of  Apemantus;  for  in  the  cnfoiog 
fcenes,  his  behaviour  is  as  cynical  to  Timon  as  to  his  followeis. 

Stebviiti. 

The  Poet,  feeing  that  Apemantus  paid  frequent  vifits  to  Timoiii 
naturally  concluded  that  he  was  equally  courteous  with  his  other 
guefts.     R  ITS  ON. 

^  I  fa^M  them  fpeak  together.]  The  word — together^  which  onl^ 
ftn'es  to  interrupt  the  mcafure,  is,  I  believe,  an  inteqx>]atioo9 
being  occafionally  omitted  by  our  author,  as  unncceifary  lo 
fcnfe,    on    fimilar  occafions.      Thus,    in   Miajure  for    Meafurt: 

*' Bring  me  to  hear  them  fpeak;**  i.  e.  to  fpeak  together,  to 

converfe.  Again,  in  another  ot  our  author's  plays:  *•  When  fpcke 
you  lall  V     Nor  is  the  fame  phrafeology,  even  at  this  hour,  out 

of  ufe.      Ste  EVENS. 

'  ^^^- rank* d  njiiilh  all  deft  it. ^  Covered  ivitb  ranks  of  all  kinds 
of  men.     Johnson. 

^  To  propagate  thiir  Jia/es:]  To  advance  or  imprcve  their 
Tarious  conditions  of  life.     Joh  nson. 

*^  Fttgfi*d  Fortune  io  be  thrond: 

071  this  fovereign  lady  ^r.]    So,  in  The  Tempcft: 

**  l-ouniiful  yi-r/A7/^, 

**  Now  mj  dear  ladj"  &c.     Malone. 
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Pain.  *Tis  conceiv'd  to  fcope.* 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
With  one  man  beckoned  from  the  reft  below. 
Bowing  his  head  againfl  the  fteepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happinefs,  would  be  well  cxprcfs'd 
In  our  condition.* 

Poet.  Nay,  fir/  but  hear  me  on : 

All  thofe  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  ftrides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance. 
Rain  facrificial  whifperings  in  his  ear,"* 
Make  facred  even  his  fl:irrop,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air/ 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  thefe? 


«  conceh}*d  to /cope."]  Properly  imagined,  appofitcly,  to  the 

purpofe.    Johnson. 

'  In  our  condition.]  Conditiou  for  art.     Warburton. 

^  Rain  facrificial  fwhifperings  in  his  ear,"]  The  fenfc  is  obvioBS^ 
and  means,  in  general,  flattering  him.  The  panicular  kind  of 
flattery  may  be  colle^ed  from  the  circumftance  of  its  beine  offered 
op  in  ivbi/pers :  which  ihows  it  was  the  calumniating  tho£  whom 
Timon  hated  or  envied,  or  whofe  vices  were  oppofite  to  his  own. 
This  offering  up,  to  the  perfon  flattered,  the  murdered  reputation 
of  others,  Shakfpeare,  with  the  utmoft  beauty  of  thought  and 
exjpreflion,  calls  facrificial  tubifp'rings^  alluding  to  the  vidims 
offered  up  to  idols.     Warburton. 

Whifperings  attended  with  fuch  rcfpcft  and  veneration  as  ac- 
company facnfices  to  the  gods*     Such,  I  fuppofe,  is  the  meaning* 

Malone. 

*  through  him 

Drink  the  free  tf/r.]  That  b,  catch  his  breath  in  affcftcd  fond- 
nefs.    Johnson. 

A  fimilar  phrafe  occurs  in   Ben  Jonfon's  E*very  Man  in  his 
Humour:  "  By  this  air,  the  moft  divine  tobacco  1  ever  drank  T' 
To  drink,  in  both  thcfe  inftances,  fignifies  to  inhale.     STBBVBNf^ 
So,  in  our  author's  l^enus  and  Adonis : 
**  His  noftrils  drink  the  air.** 
Again,  in  The  Temfeft : 

**  I  drink  the  air  before  me**'    Malone, 
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PoEr.  When  Fortune,  in  her  fliift  and  change  of 
mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  flip  down/ 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  *Tis  common : 
A  thoufand  moral  paintings  I  can  fhow/ 
That  fhall  demonftrate  thefe  quick  blows  of  for- 
tune* 
More  pregnantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do  well. 
To  Ihow  lord  Timon,  that  mean  cycs^  have  fccn 
The  foot  above  the  head. 


^  let  him  flip  d<nvn,]  The  old  copy  reads: 

>■     ■  /et  him  fit  dvwH% 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Stbsvsns* 

''  A  tl^aufand  moral  paintings  I  can  Jhwo^  Shakfpearc  fceou  Iff 
intend  in  this  dialogue  to  exprefs  fome  competition  between  dw 
two  great  arts  of  imitation.  Whatever  the  poet  declares  himfelf 
to  have  fhown,  the  painter  thinks  he  could  have  Ihown  better. 

JOHKSOV. 

*  thefe  auick  hlonus  <7/"  fortune — ]   [Old  copy— /^rftrar't  — ] 

This  was  the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  as  I  have  already 
obferved  in  a  note  on  King  Joht:^  Vol.  VIIL  p.  32,  n.  3.  The 
modern  editors  read,  more  elegantly, — o{  fortune*  The  auteradoii 
was  firfl  made  in  the  fccond  folio,  from  ignorance  of  Shakfpeauc't 
didlion.     Ma  LONE. 

Though  I  cannot  impute  fuch  a  corrc^on  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  perfon  who  made  it,  I  can  cafily  fuppofe  what  is  here  ft>ied 
the  phrafeology  of  Shakfpearc,  to  be  only  the  miilake  of  a  vulgar 
tranfcribcr  or  printer.  Had  our  author  been  conftant  in  his  afe  of 
this  mode  of  fpccch  (which  is  not  the  cafe)  the  propriety  of  Mr, 
Njalone's  remark  would  have  been  readily  admitted,     Steeveicb, 

9 miun  tjes — ]  i.  e.  inferior  fpe^tors.     So,  in  Wottn^i 

tetter  to  Bacon ^  dated  March  the  laft,  1 61 3 :  *'  Before  their  majeftia, 
and  almoft  as  many  other  meaner  ejes"  &Ct     Toll e  t. 
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trumpets  found.     EnferTiMovt,  attended  %  the  Ser^ 
vant  of  Ventidius  talking  with  him. 

^iM.  Imprifon'd  is  he,  fay  you?* 

Fen.  Serf.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  five  talents  is  his 
debt ; 
His  means  moft  fhort,  his  creditors  moft  ftrait : 
Your  honourable  letter  he  defires 
To  thofe  have  fhut  him  up ;  which  failing  to  him,* 
Periods  his  comfort/ 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius !  Well  5 

I  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  (hake  off 
My  friend  when  he  muft  need  me/  I  do  know  him 
A  gentleman,  that  well  deferves  a  help. 
Which  he  fhall  have :  Til  pay  the  debt,  and  free 
him. 

Fen.  Serf.  Your  lordfhip  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him ;  I  will  fend  his  ran- 
fom; 
And,  being  enfranchised,  bid  him  come  to  me:— 


»  Impri/<m*d\s  he,/a^  joit  ?]  Here  we  have  another  interpolatioQ 
deftru^ve  to  the  metre.     Omitting — //  he,  we  ought  to  read : 
Imprifotid,  Jay  you  f     Steevens. 

5  fwhich  failing  to  him,]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.     The  firft 

oiiilts — to  him,  and  confequently  mutilates  the  verfe.     Steevens. 

^  Periods  bis  comfort.^  To  period  is,  perhaps,  a  verb  of  Shak- 
f))eare's  introduction  into  the  Englifh  language.  I  find  it,  however, 
ufed  by  Hey  wood,  after  him,  in  A  Maidenhead  nvell  LoJI,  1634: 

•*  How  eafy  could  I  period  all  my  care." 
Again,  in  The  Country  Girt,  by  T.  B.  1647: 

"  To  period  OUT  vain-grievings."    Steevens. 

^  muft  need  me.]  i.  e.  when  he  is  compelled  to  have  need  of 

my  affiftance ;  or,  as  Mr.  Malone  has  more  happily  explained  the 
phrafe,*— '*  cannot  but  want  my  affiftance*'*    Steevbiis* 
I 
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*Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
But  to  fupport  him  after/ — Fare  you  well. 
Fen.  Serf.  All  happinefs  to  your  honour!' 

lExit. 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Am.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  (peak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  hthtt. 

Old  Am.  Thou  haft  a  fcrvant  nam'd  Lucilius. 

Tim.  I  have  fo :  What  of  him  ? 

Old  Arti.  Moft  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  be- 
fore thee. 

Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius  ! 

Enter  Lucinus. 

Luc.  Here,  at  your  lordfhip*s  fervice. 

Old  Am.  This  fellow  here,  lord  Timon,   this 
thy  creature. 
By  night  frequents  my  houfe.     I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  firft  have  been  inclined  to  thrift ; 
And  my  eftatc  defcrvcs  an  heir  more  raised. 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well;  wTiat  further? 


^  *Tis  ttot  enough  &c.]    This  thought  is  better  exprefled  by  Dr. 
Madden  in  his  Ehgy  on  Archlijhop  Boulter: 

••  More  than  they  afk'd  he  gave ;  and  deem'd  it  mean 
**  Only  to  help  the  poor — to  beg  again."     Johnson. 
It  has  been  faid  that  Dr.  Johnfon  was  paid  ten  guineas  by  Dr- 
Madden  for  corrcd^ing  this  poem.     Steevens. 

'  your  honour/]     The  common  addrefs  to  a  lord  in  oor 

author's  time,  \v:is  jour  honour,  which  was  indifferently  u(ed  widi 
your  lordftiip.  Sec  any  old  letter,  or  dedication  of  that  age;  and 
V(;l.  X.  p.  ^72,  where  a  Purfuivant,  fpeaking  to  Lord  Haftingt* 
fays, — *«  1  thank  ^o^r  hmiQur.**    Steevens, 
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Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  clfe. 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'the  youngeft  for  a  bride. 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  deareft  coft. 
In  qualities  of  the  beft.     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love :  1  pr'ythee,  noble  lord. 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  refort; 
Myfelf  have  fpoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honeft. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon :  • 


•  Therefore  he  nvill  be,  Timon :"]  The  thought  is  clofely  exprefled^ 
and  obfcure:  but  this  feems  the  meaning:  "  If  the  man  be  honeft^ 
my  lord,  for  that  reafon  he  will  be  fo  m  this ;  and  not  endeavour 
at  the  injuftice  of  gaining  my  daughter  without  my  confent*" 

Wa&burton. 

I  rather  think  an  emendation  neceflkry,  and  read: 

Therefore  well  be  him,  Timon: 

Hit  honefy  renuards  him  in  itfelf. 
That  is,  "  If  he  is  honeft,  bene  fit  illi,  I  wifii  him  the  proper 
happinefs  of  an  honeft  man,  but  his  honefty  gives  him  no  claim 
to  my  daughter,"  The  firft  tranfcriber  probably  wrote — w/7/  be 
^with  him,  which  the  next,  not  underftanding,  changed  to, — be 
'Will  be.    Johnson. 

I  think  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  beft,  becaufe  it  exadh 
no  change.    So,  in  K.  Henry  Fill: 

•'  Mav  he  continue 

"  Long  in  hb  highnefs'  &vour;  anddojufiice 

**  For  truth's  fake  and  his  confcience** 
Again,  more  appoCtely,  in  Cymbeline: 

"  This  hath  been 

•*  Your  faithful  fenrant:  I  dare  lay  mine  honour 

**  He  luill  remain  fo.**     Steevbns. 

Therefore  he  will  be,  Timm :]  Therefore  he  will  continue  to  be 
fo,  and  is  fure  of  being  fufficiently  rewarded  by  the  confcioufnefs 
of  virtue;  and  he  does  not  need  the  additional  bleifing  of  a  beautiful 
and  accomplifhed  wife. 

It  has  been  objefted,  I  forget  by  whom,  if  the  old  Athenian 
means  to  fay  that  Lucilius  will  ftill  continue  to  be  virtuous,  what 
occaiion  has  he  to  apply  to  Timon  to  interfere  relative  to  this 
marriage  ?  But  this  is  makipe-  Shakfpeare  write  by  tht  card.    The 
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His  hoiicfty  rewards  him  in  itfelf. 
It  muft  not  bear  my  daughter.*^ 

TiAf.  Doei  file  love  him  ? 

Old  AtH.  She  is  young,  and  apt: 
Our  own  precedent  paflions  do  inftrucT:  us 
What  levity's  in  youth* 

Tim.  [/<?  LuciLius]      Love  you  the  maid? 

Lvc.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  fhe  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Arts*    If  in  her  marriage  my  confent  be 
mifling, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witnefs^  I  will  choofe 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world. 
And  difpoflefs  her  all, 

T/M.  How  fhall  (he  be  endowed. 

If  fhe  be  mated  with  an  equal  hufband  ?  * 

Old  Ath*  Three  talents,  on  the  prefeot ;  in  fu- 
ture, all. 

Tim*  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  ferv*d  mc 
long; 
To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  ft  rain  a  little^ 


word§  mean   undoub(e(lIy»  that  be  will  be  hondl  in  hts  ^m 
€ifitditS  ibrougli  life;  in  every  oiher  aAion  except  that  now  ' 
plained  uf,     M  A  L  o  n  s . 

9 bear  my  dattghttrj]  A  iiniikr  eKprcflioEi  occuftt  in  Oiitlk  t 

**  What  a  full  forionc  does  the  thick-lipi  owe^ 
•'  If  he  can  r^ri;;r  bcr  thus [*'    STEEV£Ka, 

>  And  di/fQp/$  her  aih 
Titn^  H^'Ui  finli fii  &€  ^ftdo*w*dt 

//"(be  be  m^rd  ^wiih  an  equal  ifu/laftd^]     The  player*^  ihofe 
avowed  enemies  co  even  a  common  clladls,  have  here  ^tgnin  dif*| 
ordered  the  metre  by   imerpolation,     vVill  a  fmgic  tdeji  of  oof' 
author's  have  been   bft^  if^    oimtting   th?    ufclcjt    and  reputed 
word*— //¥*  ^*  we  (bould  regulate  the  palFagc  thus : 
Uo^jhalljht  be 

Endinvi/,  if  m^ui  wkb  un  if  ml  imjimd  f    STtivtarfi, 
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For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.     Give  him  thy  daughter: 
What  you  beftow,  io  him  I'll  counterpoife. 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Am.  Moft  noble  lord. 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  fhe  is  his, 

^iM.  My  hand  to  thee;   mine  honour  on  my 
promife. 

Luc.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordlhip :  Never  may 
That  ftate  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping. 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you  !* 

[Exeunt  Lx/cilius  and  old  Athtm^in^ 

PoEr.  Vouchfafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your 

lordlhip ! 
7iM.  I  thank  you ;  you  Ihall  hear  from  me  anon : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting;  which  I  do  befeech 
Your  lordfhip  to  accept. 

7/Af .  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almoft  the  natural  man ; 
For  nnce  difhonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outfide :  Thefe  pencil'd  figures  are 
Even  fuch  as  they  give  out.*     I  like  your  work; 


■  Never  may 


That  ftate  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keepings 

Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you  I]  The  meaning  b,  let  mc  nerer 
henceforth  coniider  any  thing  that  I  pofTeTs,  but  as  enjued  or  due  to 
you ;  held  for  your  fervice,  and  at  your  difpofal.    Johnson. 

So  Lady  Macbeth  fays  to  Duncan : 
*'  Your  fervants  ever 

*'  Have  theirs,  thcmfelves,  and  what  is  theirs^  in  compt, 
*<  1  o  make  their  audit  at  your  highnefs'  pleafure» 
**  Still  to  return  j0iyr0a</tf."    Malons. 

I  —--^^penciPd  figures  are 
E<venfuch  as  they  give  out.]    Figures  have  no  hypocriiy  j  they 
are  what  they  profe^  to  be.    Johnson. 
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And  you  fliall  find,  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  prelerve  you ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentlemen :  Give  me  your 
hand; 
We  muft  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  fuffcr'd  under  praife, 

jEiv.  What,  my  lord?  difpraifc? 

Tim.  a  meer  fatiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  Ihould  pay  you  for*t  as  'tis  extoU'd, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite/ 

7*»'.  :     My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As  thofe,  which  fell,  would  give :  But  you   well 

know, 
Things  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  mafters  :*  believe't,  dear  lord, 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  wearing  it.* 

^^^^/-  Well  mock*d. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  fpeaks  the  commcm 
tongue. 
Which  all  men  fpcak  with  him. 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here.   Will  you  be  chid? 


-♦  unclew  me  quitfj]     To  unchuu  is  to  untvimd  a  haU  of 

thread.     To  uucUiu  a  man,  is  to  draw  out  the  whole  mafs  of  hit 

fortunes.     Johnson. 

So,  in  The  Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : 

**  Therefore  as  you  un^vind  her  love  from  hixn^^- 
**  You  muft  provide  to  bottom  it  on  mc.'* 
Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  246,  n.  9.     Steevens. 

5  yire  prized  bj  their  majiers :]     Arc  rated  according  to   the 
cftecm  in  which  their  poffcffor  is  held.     Johnson. 

*  If}'  nAjearing  //.]     Old  copy— ^A'  '^^  njnearing  //. 

Stbbvbiis. 
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Enter  Apemantus.'' 

Jeiv.  We  will  bear,  with  your  lordfliip. 

Mer.  He'll  fpare  none. 

Tim.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus ! 

ApBM.  Till  I  be  gentle, (lay  for*  thy  good  mor- 
row; 
When  thou  art  Timon*s  dog,^   and  thefe  knaves 
honeft. 

Tim.  Why  doft  thou  call  them  knaves?   thou 
know'ft  them  not. 


'  Enter  Apemantas.]  Sec  this  charaAer  of  a  cynic  finely  drawn 
by  Lucian,  in  \{\%  Au&kn  of  the  Philofipbers  \  and  how  well  Shak- 
fpeare  has  copied  it.    Warburton. 

«  ftay  for—]    Old  cop— ftay  thou  Jfbr—.     With  Sir  T- 

Hanmer  1  have  omitted  the  ufelefs  thou^  (which  the  compofitor'a 
eye  might  have  caught  from  the  following  line^)  becaufe  it  diforders 
the  metre.     Steevens. 

9  WbeH  thou  art  Timon*s  dog^"]  When  thou  haft  gotten  a  bettec 
charader^  and  inftead  of  Ming  Timon  as  thou  art,  ihalt  be 
changed  to  Timon 's  dog,  and  become  more  worthy  kindnefs  and 
ialutation.    Johnson. 

This  is  fpoken  A*»t»j6#$,  as-  Mr.  Upton  fays  fomewhere  :— 
firikine  his  hand  on  his  bread. 

«•  Wot  you  who  named  me  firft  the  kinge's  dogge?"  fayg 
Ariftippus  in  Damon  and  Pythias.     Farmer. 

Apemantus,  I  think,  means  to  fay,  that  Timon  is  not  to  receive 
a  ^ntle  good  morrow  from  him  tiU  that  (hall  happen  which  never 
will  happen ;  till  Timon  is  transformed  to  the  (hape  of  his  dog, 
and  his  Knavifh  followers  become  honeft  men.  Stay  for  thy  go^ 
morrow,  fays  he,  till  I  be  gentle,  which  will  happen  at  the  Uune 
time  when  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  &c.  i.  e.  never.    Ma  lone. 

Mr.  Malonehas  juftly  explained  the  drift  of  Apemantus.  Such 
another  reply  occurs  in  Troilus  and  Creffida,  where,  Ulyffes,  dcfirous 
to  avoid  a  kifs  from  Creflida,  fays  to  her ;  give  me  one 

«  When  Helen  is  a  nudd  again,"  &c.    Stbbybns. 

Vol.  XI.  I  i 
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ApEM.  Are  they  not  Athenians?' 

Tim.  Yes* 

Aprm.  Then  I  repent  not, 

Jew,  You  know  me,  Apemantus* 

ApBM.  Thou  know'ft,  I  do;  I  called  thee  by  thy  J 
name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud^  Apemantus. 

ApEM*  Of  nothing  fo  much,  as  that  I  am  not 
like  Timon* 

f'/Af.  Whither  art  going? 

ApEM.  To  knock  out  an  honeft  Athenian's  brains* 

Tim.  That's  a  deed  thouit  die  for. 

ApBM*  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the 
law. 

Tim.  How  iikeft  thou  this  pidrure,  Apemantus  ? 

ApEM.  The  bcftj  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it? 

ApEM.  He  wrought  better,  that  made  the  painter ;  - 
and  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain*  You  are  a  dog,* 
ApEM.  Thy  mother's  of  my  generation  i  What's 
ihe,  if  1  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim*  Wilt  dine  with  mc,  Apemantus? 

ApEM*  No ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Tim.  An  thou  fliould'fl:,  thou'dft  anger  ladies. 


"^  Are  thfjt  woi  Jthefiiam  f*]  The  Tcfy  imperfect  ftate  in  which  tlie  j 
ancient  copy  of  this  play  has  reached  us^  leaves  a  doubt  whctEerl 
fcvcral  fhoft  fpeeches  in  the  prcfent  fccnc  were  deHgned  for  vcrft 
or  profe-    I  have  therefore  made  no  attempt  at  regulition, 

'  Pain*  T^u  arf  a  ^^f-]  This  fpeech*  which  is  given  to  the 
'Baintcr  in  the  old  edkionSr  in  the  modem  ones  mufi  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Pmt  by  miltake ;  it  evidently  belongi  to  the 
former.    RixiON, 
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Apem.  O,  they  eat  lords ;  fo  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That's  a  lafcivious  apprehenfion. 

ApRM.  So  thou  apprehend'ft  it :  Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.  How  doft  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus  ? 

ApEM.  Not  fo  well  as  plain-dealing,^  which  will 
not  coft  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  doft  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

ApEM.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now» 
poet  ? 

PoEr.  How  now,  philofopher? 

ApEM.  Thou  lieft. 

PoEr.  Art  not  one  ? 

ApEM.  Yes. 

PoEr.  Then  I  lie  not, 

ApEM.  Art  not  a  poet? 

Poet.  Yes. 

ApEM.  Then  thou  lieft:  look  in  thy  laft  work, 
where  thou  haft  feign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That's  not  feign'd,  he  is  fo. 

ApEM.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  thee,  and  to  pay 
thee  for  thy  labour :  He,  that  loves  to  be  flatter'd, 
is  worthy  o'the  flatterer.  Heavens,  that  I  were  a 
lord ! 

Tim.  What  would'ft  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 
ApEM.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyfelf  ? 

^  Net/o  tvell  as  plain-ieal'tng^  Alluding  to  the  proverb :  "  Plain 
dealing  is  a  jeiutl^  but  they  that  ufc  it  die  beggars." 

Steevbns, 

I  i  2 
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ApBM.  Ay. 
T'/Af.  Wherefore? 

ApEM.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord.* — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

^  That  I  bad  no  aner}'  *wit  to  he  a  lord.]  This  reading  is  abfiud, 
and  unintelligible.     But>  as  I  have  reilored  the  text, 

Tha/  I  bad  fo  hungry  a  wit  to  be  a  lord, 
it  is  fatirical  enough  of  confcience,  viz.  I  would  hate  mjtdfp  fu 
having  no  more  wit  than  to  covet  fo  infifi;nificant  a  tide.     In  the 
fame  fenfe^  Shakfpeare  ufes  lean-nvitted  in  his  Kmg  Richard  11  z 

**  And  thou  a  lunatick^  lean-nuitted iwA**   Wak burton. 

The  meaning  may  be> — I  (hould  hate  myfelf  for  patieudj  »- 
during  to  be  a  lord.  This  is  ill  enough  expreflcd.  Perhaps  fome 
happy  change  may  fet  it  right.  I  have  tried,  and  can  do  nothing* 
yet  I  cannot  heartily  concur  with  Dr.  Warburcon.     Johksok. 

Mr.  Heath  reads : 

Tbat  I  badfo  wrong'd  my  nvit  to  be  a  Imrd^ 
But  the  paiTage  before  us^  is»  in  my  opinion,  irremediaUj  cor- 
rupted.    Stkevens. 

Perhaps  the  compofitor  has  tranfpofcd  the  wordsj  and  they  flkoold 
be  read  thus : 

Angry  tkat  I  bad  no  iK-it^-^to  be  a  lord. 
Or. 

Angry  to  be  a  lord^—^tbat  I  bad  no  nvit.     Blackstone. 
Perhaps  we  (hould  read : 

That  I  bad  an  angty  wi(h  to  be  a  lord\ 
meaning,  that  he  would  hate  himfelf  for  having  wifhed  in  hii 
anger  to  become  a  lord. — For  it  is  in  anger  that  he  fays  : 

"  Heavens,  that  I  were  a  lord!"    M.  Mason. 

I  believe  Shakf^^arc  was  thinking  of  the  common  expreflion— 
hebasiKitin  his  anger \  and  that  the  difficulty  arifes  here,  as  in 
many  other  places,  from  the  original  editor's  pying  no  attentiflB 
to  abrupt  fcntences.     Our  author,  1  fuppofe,  wrote ; 
"Tbat  I  had  no  angry  loit. — To  he  a  lord  I 
Art  thou.  Sec. 
Apemantus  is  afked,  why  after  having  wifhed  to  be  a  lord,  he 
(hould  hate  himfdf.     He  replies, — For  this  reafon ;  that  I  had  m 
nvit  [or  difcrction]  ///  my  anger,  but  was  abfurd  enough  to  wi(h 
myfelf  one  of  that  fct  of  men,  whom  I  defpife.     He  then  exclaim 
with   indignation — To    bo  a  lord! — Such  is  my   conjecture,  in 
which  however  I  have  not  fo  much  confidence  as  to  depart  fton 
the  mode  in  which  tliis  padagc  has  been  hitherto  exhibited. 

Maloiii. 
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Mer.  Ay,  Apemantus. 

ApEM.  Traffick  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will 
not! 

Mer.  If  traffick  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

ApEM.  Traffick's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 
thee ! 

trumpets  found.     Enter  a  Servant. 

7/Af.  What  trumpet's  that? 
SERy.  'Tis  Alcibiades,  and 

Some  twenty  horfe,  all  of  companionlhip.^ 

T^iM.  Pray,  entertain  them ;  give  them  guide  to 

us. —  \ExeuntJome  Attendants. 

You  muft  needs  dine  with  me : — Go  not  you  hence. 

Till  I  have  thank'd  you ;  and,  when  dinner's  done,^ 

Show  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  fights, — 

Enter  Alcibiades,  xvith  his  Company. 

Moft  welcome,  fir !  \T!hey  falute. 

ApEM.  So,  fo ;  there ! — 

Aches  contradt  and  ftarve  your  fupple Joints  ! — 
.  That  there  Ihould  be  fmall  love  'mongft  thefe  fweet 

knaves. 
And  all  this  court'fy !  The  drain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey.^ 

3  all  of  compamonfiip,']  This  cxprcflion  does  not  mean  barely 

that  they  all  belong  to  one  company,  but  that  they  are  all  fuch  at 
Alcibiades  honours  nuith  his  acquaintance ^  andfets  on  a  le*vel  ivith 
bimfelf.     Steevbns. 

^  and,  njjhen  dinner* s  done,']    And,  which  is  wanting  in  the 

firft  folio,  is  fupplied  by  the  fecond.     Steevens. 

^  Theftrain  of  man's  bred  out 

Into  baboon  and  monkey.]     Man  is  exhaofted  and  degenerated ; 
hu^raia  or  lineage  is  worn  down  into  a  monkey.    Joh nson. 
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Alcib.  Sir,  you  have  fav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Moft  hungrily  on  your  light. 

Tim.  Right  welcome,  fir: 

Ere  we  depart,^  we'll  fhare  a  bounteous  time 
In  diifercnt  pleafures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

\^Exeu7ii  all  but  Apem antus. 

Enter  two  Lords. 

I.  Lord.  What  time  a  day  is't,  Apemantus  ? 
ApEM.  Time  to  be  honcft. 

1.  Lord.  That  time  fcrves  ftill. 

ApEM.  The  moftaccurfedthou,^  that  ftill  omit'fl: 
it. 

2.  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's  feaft. 

ApEM.  Ay;  to  fee  meat  fill  knaves^  and  wine 
heat  fools. 

2.  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 
ApEM.  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2.  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 
ApE.\f.  Shouldft  have  kept  one  to  thyfelf,  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

*  Ere  ive  depart,]  Who  depart?  Though  AlcLbiades  was  to 
leave  Timon,  i'imon  was  not  to  depart.  Common  fcnfe  favours 
vay  emendation.     Theobald, 

Mr.  Theobald  propofcs — do  part.  Common  fenfe  may  favour  it, 
but  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  ^hakfp:*are  would  not 
have  beon  quite  fo  propiiijus  to  his  emendation.  Depart  zxA  part 
have  the  fame  meanmg.     So,  in  King  John : 

•*  Harh  willingly  departed  with  a  nart." 
i.  e.  hath  willingly  parted  with  a  part  of  the  thing  in  qaeftion* 
Sec  Vol.  VIII.  p.  6^^  n.  i.    Steevens. 
^  The  moft  accur/ed thoufl  Read: 

The  more  accurfed  th-ju^ .     RiTSON. 

So,  in  The  T^jjo  Gentlemen  of  Verona: 

**  The /ff(7rjf  degenerate  and  bafe  art  thou— •"  Steevens. 
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1.  Lord*  Hang  thyfelf. 

ApEM.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding: 
make  thy  requefts  to  thy  friend. 

2.  Lord.  Away,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  Til  fpurn 
thee  hence. 

ApEM.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  afs. 

{Exit. 

1.  Lord.   He's  oppofite  to  humanity.     Come, 

Ihall  we  in. 
And  tafte  lord  Timon's  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindnefs. 

2.  Lord.  He  pours  it  out;  Plutus,  the  god  of 

gold. 
Is  but  his  ftcward :  no  meed,'  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itfelf  j  no  gift  to  him. 
But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  ufe  of  quittance.' 

1.  Lord.  The  nobleft  mind  he  carries. 
That  ever  governed  man. 

2.  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !  Shall 

we  in  ? 
I.  Lord.  I'll  keep  you  company.  [Exeunt. 


7  fto  meed,]     MeeJ,  which  in  general  fignifies  reward  or 

recompence,  in  this  place  feercs  to  mean  d(/ert.    So,  in  Hey  wood's 
Silver  Age,  1613 : 

••  And  yet  thy  body  meeds  a  better  grave." 
i.  c.  defervcs.     Again,  in  a  comedy  called  Look  about  you,  1600: 
"  Thou  (halt  be  rich  in  honour,  full  of  fpeed ; 
"  Thou  (halt  win  foes  by  fear,  and  friends  by  meed.** 
See  Vol.  X.  p.  251,  n.  6.    Steevens. 

^  All  ufe  of  quittance.']  i.  e.  all  the  cuftomary  returns  made  in 
difcharge  of  obligations.    Wa r b  v rto n. 


Ii4 
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SCENE     IL 

ne/ame.     A  Room  of  State  in  Timon's  Ihufe. 

Hautboys  playing  loud  mujick.  A  great  banket  ftrved 
in;  FtAVius  and  others  attending ;  then  enter 
TiMON,  ALciBrADEs,  Lucius,  LucuLLUs,  Sem- 
pRONius,  and  oibcr  Athenian  Senators^  witb 
Ventidius  and  Attendants.  Then  eomes^  dro/^ 
ping  after  all ^  ApemantuS|  dif contentedly.^ 

Fen.  Moft  honoured  Timon^  't  hath  pleas'd  the 

gods  remember'^ 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  thofc  talents, 
Doubled,  with  thanks^  and  fervice*  from  whofe 

help 
I  derived  liberty. 

Tim,  Ot  by  no  means, 

Honcft  Ventidius  :  you  miftake  my  love; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  fay,  he  gives,  if  he  receives  i 


• df/cmUwredtjf*]     The   ancient  {lage*diref^ion  adds — ttkt 

himfiif,     Steevens, 

^  Moft  h^MQMr*d  T'moitf  *i  haib  piem'd  tht  g$Jj  remtm^er-^]  The 
old  copy  reads — to  rtmtmher.  But  I  have  omitted,  for  the  fake  of 
metre,  and  in  conformity  to  our  author's  pradicc  on  other  occa- 
fioiw,  the  adverb — iG*  Thus,  in  Kiffg  Hcnrj  VUL  Ad  iV,  fc,  iu 
Vol,  XL  p,  i;8; 

'*  PacicncCf  is  that  letter 

**  I  caus'd  you  write,  jct  fcnt  away  ?** 
Even^  one  muft  be  aware  that  the  particle — tn  was  purpofdy  left 
ou  t ,  before  the  v  e  rb^-^^iyf //e.     S  t  i  s  v  e  k  t* 
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If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  mufl:  not  dare 
To  imitate  them  ;  Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fain* 

*  If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  fwe  muft  not  dare 

To  imitate  them  \  Faults  that  are  rich,  are  /air,]     Thefc  two 
lines  are  abfurdly  given  to  Timon.     They  (hould  be  read  thus : 
Tim.  If  our  Setters  play  at  that  game,  tue  muft  not, 
Apem.  Dare  to  imitate  them.     Faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 
This  is  faid  fatirically,  and  in  charader.     It  was  a  fober  refledHon 
in  Timon ;  who  by  our  betters  meant  the  gods,  which  require  to 
be  repaid  for  benefits  received;  but  it  would  be  impiety  in  men 
to  expert  the  fame  obfervance  for  the   trifling  good   they  do. 
Apemantus,  agreeably  to  his  charader,  perverts  this  fentiment;  as 
if  Timon  had  fpoke  of  earthly  grandeur  and  potentates,  who  exped 
larged  returns  for  their  favours ;  and  therefore,  ironically  replies  at 
above.     Warburton. 

I  cannot  fee  that  thefe  lines  are  more  proper  in  any  other  mouth 
than  Timon's,  to  whofe  charadier  of  generofity  and  condefceniion 
they  are  very  fuitable.  To  fuppofe  that  by  our  betters  are  meant 
the  gods,  is  very  harih,  becauie  to  imitate  the  gods  has  been  hi- 
therto reckoned  the  higheft  pitch  of  human  virtue.  The  whole  is 
'  a  trite  and  obvious  thought,  uttered  by  Timon  with  a  kind  of 
affeded  modefly.  If  I  would  make  any  alteration,  it  ihould  be 
only  to  reform  the  numbers  thus : 

Our  betters  play  that  game ;  «we  muft  not  dare 
*T  imitate  them  :  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair,     Johnson. 
The  faults  of  rich  perfons,  and  which  contribute  to  the  increafe 
of  riches,  wear  a  plaufible  appearance,  and  as  the  world  goes  are 
thought  fair ;  but  they  are  faults  notwithfUnding.     Heath. 

Dr.  Warburton  with  his  ufual  love  of  innovation,  transfers  the 
laft  word  of  the  firfl  of  thefc  lines,  and  the  whole  of  the  fecond 
to  Apemantus.  Mr.  Heath  has  juftly  obferved  that  this  cannot 
have  oeen  Shakfpeare's  intention,  for  thus  Apemantus  would  be 
made  to  addrefs  Timon  perfonally,  who  muft  therefore  have  feen 
and  heard  him ;  whereas  it  appears  from  a  fubfequent  fpeech  that 
Timon  had  not  yet  taken  notice  of  him,  as  he  falutes  him  with 
fome  furprize^ — 

'*  O,  Apemantus! — ^you  are  welcome." 
The  term — our  betters,  being  ufed  by  the  inferior  clafTes  of  men 
when  they  fpeak  of  their  fuperiors  in  the  ftate,  Shakfpeare  ufes 
thefe  words,  with  his  ufual  laxity,   to  exprefs  perfons  of  high 
rank  and  fortune.     M  a  l  o  n  e  . 

So,  in  King  Lear,  Aft  III.  fc.  vi.  Edgar  fays,  (referring  to  the 
diftradted  king) : 

"  When  we  our  betters  fee  bearing  our  woes, 

<<  We fcarcely  think oormiferiet  oor  foes/'    Stbbvbns* 
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Ven.  a  noble  fpirit. 

[They  alljland  ceremonioujly  looking  on  Tim  on. 

Tim.  Nay,  my  lords,  ceremony 

Was  but  devis'd  at  firft,  to  fct  a  glofs 
On  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes. 
Recanting  goodncfs,  forry  ere  'tis  Ihown; 
But  where  there  is  true  fricndfhip,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  fit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes. 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  [Tbeyjii. 

I.  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confefs'd  it. 

ApEM.  Ho,  ho,  confefs'd  it?  hang'd  it,  have  you 
not  ? ' 

Tim.  O,  Apcmantus! — you  are  welcome. 

ApEM.  No, 

You  ftiall  not  make  me  welcome : 
I  come  to  have  thee  thruft  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fie,  thou  art  a  churl  j  you  have  got  a  hu- 
mour there 
Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame : — 
They  fay,  my  lords,  that  *  tra  furor  brevis  eji. 
But  yond'  man's  ever  angry/ 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himfelf; 
For  he  docs  neither  afFecl  company. 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

ApEM.  Let  me  llay  at  thine  own  peril,^  Timon; 

'  confrfs'dit?  hattg*d  ii,  heme  you  not?'\     There  fcems  to 

be  forae  allufion  here  to  a  common  proverbial  faying  of  Shale fpeare's 
time;  **  Confcfs  and  be  hang'd."     See  Othello^  Ad\  IV.  fc.  i. 

Malone. 

*  They  fay  y  my  lords  ^  that  — ]  That  was  inferted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  for  the  fake  of  metre.     Steevens. 

^  But yot:d*  mans  ever  (ingry,^  The  old  copy  has — very  angry \ 
which  can  hardly  be  right.  The  emendation  now  adopted  was 
made  by  Mr.  Rowc.     M  alone. 

Perhaps  we  fliould  read — But  yon  man's  very  anger \  i.  e.  anger 
itfcir,  which  alu ays  maintains  its  violence.     Steevens. 

*  at  thine  own  peril,]  The  old  copy  reads — at  thine  apperiL 
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I  come  to  obfcrve ;  I  give  thee  warning  on't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee ;  thou  art  an  Athe- 
nian ;  therefore  welcome  :  I  myfelf  would  have  no 
power :  ^  'pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  filent. 

ApEM.  I  fcorn  thy  meat ;  *twould  choke  me,  for 
I  Ihould 
Ne'er  flatter  thec.^ — O  you  gods !  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  fees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me,  to  fee  fo  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood;*  and  all  the  madnefs  is. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  find  fuch  a  word  in  any  Didionary^  nor  is 
it  reconcileable  to  etymology.  1  have  therefore  adopted  an  emenda- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Malonb. 

A f peril ,  the  reading  of  the  old  editions,  may  be  right,  though 
no  other  inilance  of  it  has  been,  or  poifibly  can  be  produced.  It 
is,  however,  in  adtual  ufe  in  the  metropolis,  at  this  day. 

RiTSON. 

^  /  myfelf  nvould  bitve  no  power:]     If  this  be  the  true 

reading,  the  fcnfc  is, — all  Athenians  are  ^welcome  tofhare  my  fortune: 

I  would  myfelf  have  no  exclufive  right  or  power  in  this  houfe. 
Perhaps  we  might  read, — /  myfelf  njuould  have  no  poor.  I  would 
have  ^stjy  Athenian  confider  himfelf  as  joint  pofleffor  of  my 
fortune.     Johnson. 

1  underftand  Timon *s  meaning  to  be :  V  myfelf  luould  have  nopovaer 
to  make  thee  filent,  but  I  wi(h  thou  would'fl  let  my  meat  make  thee 
Jilent.  Timon,  like  a  polite  landlord,  difclaims  all  ponver  over  the 
mcaneft  or  moft  troublefome  of  his  guefts."     Tyrwhitt. 

Thefe  words  refer  to  what  follows,  not  to  that  which  precedes. 
1  claim  no  extraordinary  potver  in  right  of  my  being  mafter  of  the 
houfe  :  I  luifh  not  by  my  commands  to  impofe  filence  on  any  one :  but 
though  I  myfelf  do  ttot  enjoin  you  toftlence^  let  my  meat  flop  your  mouthy 

Malone. 

7  I  fcorn  thy  meat;  *  tnxjould  choke  me^  for  I  fhould 
Ne*er fatter  thee,]    The  meaning  is, — I  could  not  fwallow  thy 
meat,  for  I  could  not  pay  for  it  with  flattery ;  and  what  was  given 
me  with  an  ill  will  would  flick  in  my  throat.     Johnson. 

for  has  here  perhaps  the  flgnification  of  becaufe.   So,  in  Oihello  : 
"  Haply,  for  1  am  black,"    Malone. 

•  fo  many  dip  their  meat 

In  one  mans  blood;]     The  allufion  is  to  a  pack  of  hound« 
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He  cheers  them  up  too, 

1  wonder,  men  dare  truft  themfclves  with  men: 

Methinks,  they  fliould  invite  them  without  knives;' 

Good  for  their  meat^  and  fafer  for  their  lives* 

There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow,  that 

Sits  next  him  now  ^  parts  bread  w  ith  him,  and  pledges 

The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 

Is  the  readieft  man  to  kill  him :  it  has  been  proved. 

If  I 

Were  a  huge  man,  I  fhould  fear  to  drink  at  meals  j 

Lcfttheyfhouldfpymy  windpipe's  dangerous  notes:* 

Great  men  fhould  drink  with  harnefs*  on  their 

throats. 
Tim*  My  lord,  in  heart;  *  and  let  the  health  go 

round* 

trained  to  purfuit  by  being  gratified  with  the  blood  of  an  anunal 
which  they  kill^  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  animal  on  which  the^r 
are  feeding  cheers  thfm  to  the  chafc^     Johnson. 

*  Mtthmkst  thtyfimU  i/ttift  ihem  without  knives;]  It  wa5  thc 
cudom  in  our  author*s  time  for  every  gucft  to  bring  his  own  knife, 
which  he  occalionnlly  whetted  on  a  ttone  that  hung  behind  the 
door*  One  of  thefe  whecftones  may  be  feen  in  Parkinfon's  Mufeum* 
They  were  il  rangers,  at  that  period,  to  the  yfe  of  fori  u 

^  •tt'/W//^A  dartgtrot4t  notes:]  The  notes  of  thc  wind- 
pipe fccm  to  be  only  the  indications  which  Ihow  where  the  wind- 

pipeiSi      JoHKftON* 

Shakfpeare  is  very  fond  of  making  life  of  muiical  terms,  when 
he  is  fpeaking  of  the  human  body,  and  njt^mi^/f^  and  nstfi  faroiif 
ftrongly  of  a  quibble,     Steevens* 

*  *U7>j6  harnefs — ]  u  c,  armour..  Sec  VoL  Vll*  p*  575, 
n.  7»     Steevens, 

'  Mj  Urd,  m  heari  ;]     That  is,  my  hrd*i  &eaith  mikh  fimeriijm 
An  emendation  has  been  propofed  thus : 
My  love  in  heart \ 

but  it  is  not  neccnary,    Joh  itsoit* 

So,  bi  The  ^ifer»  rfCormtb,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: 
'*  I  will  be  never  more  in  heart  to  you,  '* 
Again,  in  Kw^  Hrf^ry  IF,  Part  L  Aa  IV.  fc.  i ; 

**  m  heart  defiring  ftili 

*'  Yon  may  behold;*  &Ct 
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a.  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

ApEM.  Flow  this  way ! 

A  brave  fellow ! — he  keeps  his  tides  welL    Timon 
Thofe  healths '  will  make  thee,  and  thy  ftate,  look 

ill. 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  fimicr, 
Honefl  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'the  mire : 
This,  and  my  food,  are  equals ;  there's  no  odds. 
Feafls  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 

Apemantus's  Grace. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelfi 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  my/elf: 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  fo  fond, 
To  trufi  man  on  his  oath  or  bondi 
Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping ; 
Or  a  dog,  thatfeems  a  Jleepingi 
Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom ; 
Or  my  friends,  if  IJbould  need  *em. 
Amen.     So  fall  to*t : 
Rich  men  fin^  and  I  eat  root. 

\Eats  and  drinks. 
Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus ! 

Again«  in  Lwe*s  Labour's  Loft^  Aft  V.  fc.  ii: 
"  ■         Doft  thou  not  wi(h  in  heart, 
**  The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  ihort  ?** 

Stibvbns* 

*  Timon 

Thofe  healths  — ]  This  fpeech,  except  the  concluding  couplet, 
is  printed  as  profe  in  the  old  copy;  nor  could  it  be  exhibited  as 
verfe  but  by  transferring  the  word  Timon,  which  follows — took  ill^ 
to  its  prefcnt  place.  The  tranfpofition  was  made  by  Mr.  Capell. 
The  word  mieht  have  been  an  interlineation,  and  fo  have  been 
mifplaced.  x  et«  after  all,  I  fufpedl  many  of  the  fpeeches  in  this 
play,  which  the  modem  editors  have  exhibited  in  a  loofe  kind  of 
metre,  were  intended  by  the  author  as  profe;  in  which  form  they 
appear  in  the  old  copy.     M  a  l  o  n  b  • 

'  Rich  men  fin,]  Dr.  Farmer  propofes  to  read— ^«^«    Rbbd« 
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Tim*  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the 
field  now 

Alcib*  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  fervicc,  my  lord. 

Tim*  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfaft  of  cnc-i 
mies,  than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Alcib,  So  they  were  bleeding-new,  my  lordj 
there's  no  meat  like  them ;  I  could  wifh  my  bef 
friend  at  fuch  a  feaft, 

ApEM,  'Would  all  thofe  flatterers  were  thine 
enemies  then;  that  then  thou  might'fl:  kill  *em,  and 
bid  me  to  'em. 

I .  Lord,  Might  we  but  have  that  happinefs^  my 
lord»  that  you  would  once  ufe  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  might  exprefs  fome  part  of  our  zeals,  we  fiiould 
think  ourfelves  for  ever  per  fed,  ^ 

TjM.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods 
themfelves  have  provided  that  I  fhall  have  much 
help  from  you :  How  had  you  been  my  friends 
elfe?/Why  have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thou-, 
fands,  did  you  not  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart?'  I 

* /&r  rivr  pttfiUm^    That  is,  arrived  at  the  pcrfcfUon  of 

happincfs.    Johnson* 
So,  in  Muchcik : 

**  Then  comes  my  fit  agaia;  I  had  clfe  been/fi/f^j — /' 

ST£tvr  ws, 
'  Hq^^  hadjou  itfn  my  frhnis  tlftf  nx^hy  ha^uijm  li^iif  charitable 
iiili  ffvm  thmtfnnd$fditiyQtt  mt  chkjiy  ^tkng  Iff  mj  he&n?\  ChariiM^^ 
Cgmfiesi  dear  J  endearing.    So,  Milton :  , 

**  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  fbaritki 
"  Of  father ,  Ton*  and  brother —^/' 
Alms^  in  Engliili,  are  called  rJbariUet^  and  from  thence  we  maf 
collet  that  our  anceAors  knew  well  io  what  the  virtue  of  alm^* 
gt^^ing  confiAed  i  not  in  tlic  a^,  but  in  the  diJf&JiHQm* 

Warburton* 
The  meaning  is  probably  this ; — W^y  arc  you   diftiiiguilheJ 
from  thou  fands  by  that  title  of  endearment,  was  there  not  a  par- 
ticular connedlioa  and  intercourfe  of  rendemefs  between  you  and 
me?    JoHwsoK* 
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have  told  more  of  you  to  myfelf,  than  you  can  with 
modefty  fpcak  in  your  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  I 
confirm  you.*  O,  you  gods,  think  I,  what  need 
we  have  any  friends,  if  we  fhould  never  have  need 
of  them  ?  they  were  the  moft  needlefs  creatures 
living,  fliould  we  ne'er  have  ufe  for  them :  and  ^ 
would  moft  refemble  fweet  inftruments  hung  up  in 
cafes,  that  keep  their  founds  to  thcmfelves.  Why, 
I  have  often  wifh'd  myfelf  poorer,  that  I  might 
come  nearer  to  you,  Wc  arc  born  to  do  benefits : 
and  what  better  or  properer  can  wc  call  our  own,^ 
than  the  riches  of  our  friends?  O,  what  a  precious 
comfort  'tis,  to  have  fo  many,  like  brothers,  com- 
manding one  another's  fortunes  !  O  joy,  e'en  made 
away  ere  it  can  be  born  1  *  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold 
out  water,  mcthinks:'  to  forget  their  faults,  I 
drink  to  you. 

*  /  confirm you,^  I  fix  your  charaftcrs  firmly  in  ray  own  mind. 

Johnson. 

9  they  ivere  the  moft  needlefs  creatures  Irving y  Jhould  lue  ne'er 

banje  ufe  for  them :  and — ]     This  paflage  I  have  reftored  from  the 
old  copy.     Steevens. 

^  O  joy,  e'en  made  aivay  ere  it  can  be  horn /I  Tears  being  the 
efFed  both  of  joy  and  grief,  fupplied  oar  author  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conceit,  which  he  feldom  fails  to  indulge.  Timon, 
weeping  with  a  kind  of  tender  pleafure,  cries  out,  OJoy^  e'en  made 
awayy  dcftroyed,  turned  to  tears,  before  //  can  be  bom,  before  it 
can  be  fuily  poffefled.  Johnson. 
So,  isi  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

*•  Thefe  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
•'  And  in  their  triumph  die." 
The  old  copy  has— ^/-yr/.    It  was  corrcfted  by  Mr.  Rowc. 

Maloni. 
J  A//W  eyes  cannot  holdout  *water,methinh:]  In  the  original  edition 
the  words  ftand  thus :  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out  water,  methinks. 
To  forget  their  faults  I  drink  to  you.  Perhaps  the  true  reading  i% 
this  :  Mine  eyes  cannot  holdout;  they  luater,  Methinks,  to  forget  their 
faults,  I  luill  drink  to  you.  Or  it  may  be  explained  without  any 
change.  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out  tJiHster,  that  is,  cannot  keep 
water  from  breaking  in  upon  them.  Johnson. 
I 
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ApEM.  Thou  weep'ft  to  make  them  drink/  Ti- 
mon. 

2.  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyet, 
And,  at  that  inllant,  like  a  babe '  fprung  up. 

ApEM.  Ho,  ho!  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a 
ballard. 

3.  Lord.  I  promife  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me 

much. 

ApBM.  Much!*  \tucket JoundiL 


4  — --to  make  them  drinlt^  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads:— ito  mkt 
them  drink  thee;  and  is  followed  by  Dr.  Warbarton,  I  think, 
without  fufficient  reafon.  The  covert  fenfe  of  Apemantus  is,  wj«f 
thm  lofeftt  they  get.     JoH  NSON. 

'  ^—  like  a  babe — ]  That  is^-  a  'wetfiwg  babfm     JoHHSoir. 

I  qneftion  if  Shakfpeare  meant  the  pro{>ricty  of  aUnfion  to  be 
carried  quite  fo  far.  To  look  for  babies  in  the  eyes  of  another, 
is  no  uncommon  expreflion. 

So,  in  Lrve's  Miftrefsy  by  Hey^vood,  1 6^6 : 

"  Jo^*d  in  his  looks,  look'd  babies  in  his  eyes." 
Again,  in  Hhe  ChriftiaH  turnd  Turk^  1612 : 

*'  She  makes  him  fing  fongs  to  her,  looks  fortunes  in  his  fill, 
and  babies  in  his  eyes." 

Again,  in  Churchyard's  Tragicall  difcmrs  of  m  Ja/onmt  GemA^ 
nvomaft,  1 593 : 

•*  Men  will  not  lookefor  babes  in  hollowd  cycn." 

St1C¥1VI. 

Docs  not  Lucullus  dwell  on  Timon's  metaphor  by  referring  tt> 
circumftances  preceding  the  birth,  and  means  joy  was  oonocmd 
in  their  eyes,  and  fprung  up  there,  liko  the  motion  of  a  babe  ia 
the  womb  ?     To  l  l  e  t. 

The  word  concept io»^  in  the  nrcceiling  line,  (hows,  I  think,  ifasi 
Mr.  Toilet's  interpretation  ot  this  pafTage  is  the  true  one.  Wc 
have  a  fimilar  imagery  in  Troilus  and  CreJ/ida: 

'•  and,  almofl  like  the  gods, 

•*  Does  thoughts  unveil  /*  their  dumb  cradiesm**     Malovi* 

^  Much!']  Apemantus  means  to  fay, — ^That's  extraordinair. 
Much  was  formerly  an  exprcflion  of  admiration.  See  Vol.  Vl. 
p.  136,  n.  3.     Ma  LONE. 

Much!  is  frequently  ufed,  as  here,  ironically,  and  Mrith 
indication  of  contempt.    Steevens, 
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7/A/.  What  means  that  trump  ? — How  now  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  la- 
dies moft  defirous  of  admittance. 

^iM.  Ladies  ?  What  are  their  wills  ? 

Serf.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  office,  to  fignify  their  plea- 
fures. 

Tim.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Cupid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ; — ^and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  tafte ! — The  five  beft  fenfes 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulatc  thy  plenteous  bofom  :  The  ear, 
Tafte,  touch, fmell,  all  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rife; ' 

7  The  ear^  &c.]  In  former  copies : 

There  tafte,  touch,  all  picas' d from  thy  table  rife. 

They  only  nonjo • 

The  five  fenfes  are  talked  of  by  Cupid,  but  three  of  them  only 
are  made  out;  and  thofe  in  a  very  heavy  unintelligible  mannerl 
It  is  plain  therefore  we  (hould  read : 

Th'  ear,  tafte,  touch,  fmell,  fleas' d from  thy  table  rife, 

Thefe  only  nonv,  &c. 
i.  e.  the  five  fenfes,  Timon,  acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  four 
of  them,  viz.  the  hearing,  tafte,  touch,  and  fmell ^  are  all  feaftcd  at 
thy  board;  and  thefe  ladies  come  with  me  to  entertain  y out  fight 
in  a  mafque.  Maffinger,  in  his  Duke  of  Millaine,  copied  the 
paflage  from  Shakfpeare;  and  apparently  before  it  was  tnus  cor- 
rupted ;  where,  fpeaking  of  a  banquet,  he  fays : 

*•  All  that  may  be  had 

'*  To  pleafe  the  eye,  the  ear,  tafte,  touch,  or  fmell, 

•»  Are  carefully  provided."    Warburton. 

Dr.  Warburton  and  the  fubfequent  editors  omit  the  word — «//; 
but  omiflion  is  the  moft  dangerous  mode  of  emendation.    The 

Vol.  XL  K  k 
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They  only  now  come  but  to  feaft  thine  eyes* 

Tim,  They  are  welcome  all ;  let  them  have  kind 
admittance:^ — 
Mufick,  make  their  welcome.*  \^Exit  Cupid. 

i^  Lord*  You  fee,  my  lord,  how  ample  you  are 
belov'd. 

Mujick*     Re-enter  Cupid,  wiib  a  mafque  of  Ladies 
as  Amazons^  with  lutes  in  their  hands,  dancings  and 

playing. 

Apem*  Hey  day  !  what  a  fweep  of  vanity  comes 
this  way ! 
They  dance !  ^  they  arc  mad  women. 
Like  madncfs  is  the  glory  of  this  life. 
As  this  pomp  Ihows  to  a  little  oil,  and  root.* 


corrupted  word — Tktf^^  fhews  that — 7^^  mr  was  intended  to  be 
contradcd  into  one  fyllabb;  and  table  alfo  was  pnibablj  ufed  ^ 
takiag  up  only  the  time  of  a  monofyllabk,    Maldnk+ 

'    Perhaps  the  prefent  arrangement  of  the  foregoing  wofd»,  rcoden  1 
monof vllab  ifica t i  0  n  needle  fs,     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  « . 

■  Mufict^  Mak^  their  fwelcameJ]  Perhaps  the  poet  wrote; 
Mii^ckt  mah  known  their  tweksme* 
So,  In  Mmhth  ; 

*      *•  We  will  require  her  welcome, — 

*'■  PrQii^unee  It  for  mcj  fir,  to  all  our  friends/* 

STEETlTli. 

^  Thejf  daneti}    I  believe  The^  daact  to  be  a  marginal  note  only  ;j 
and  perhaps  we  fhould  read : 

Thefc  are  mud  mt^meHm     T  y  Jt  W  H I T  T, 

*  Like  madmji  if  thi  ghry  ^fthis  lifk^ 

As  thii  p^mf  fisfWi  to  a  iiitie  ml,  eind  fTJus/.]     ^he  gkrj   cf  dm 
life  it  *t^fy  near  te  m^duffiy  as  may  be  made  appear  from  ihii  p^m^^  \ 
exhibited  in  a  place  where  a  philofopher  is  feeding  on  cil  mtd  resUm ' 
When  we  fee  ty  example  how  few  arc  ihc  neceirarics  of  life,  we  ' 
lemm  what  madnefs  there  u  in  fo  much  fupcrAuicy*    JoHN«oir, 

The  word  like  in  this  place  docs  not  exprefs  rtfrmhl^tft,  but 
^fmlii^*    Apemantus  does  not  mean  to  fa/  that  the  glory  of  tblt 
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We  make  ourfelves  fools,  to  difport  ourfelves ; 
And  fpend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  thofe  men. 
Upon  whofe  age  we  void  it  up  again, 
With  poifonous  fpite,  and  envy.   Who  lives,  that's 

not 
Depraved,  or  depraves  ?  who  dies,  that  bears 
Not  one  fpurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friends'  gift?' 
I  fhould  fear,  thofe,  that  dance  before  me  now. 
Would  one  day  ftamp  upon  me :  It  has  been  done; 
Men  fliut  their  doors  againfl:  a  fetting  fun. 

The  Lords  rife  from  table,  with  much  adoring  of 
TiMON;  and,  to  Jbow  their  loves,  each  ftngles  out 
an  Amazon,  and  all  dance,  men  with  women,  a 
lofty  ftrain  or  two  to  the  hautboys,  and  ceafe. 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleafures  much  grace^ 
fair  ladies,^ 
Set  a  fair  fafliion  on  our  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  half  fo  beautiful  and  kind ; 
You  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lively  luftre/ 
And  entertained  me  with  mine  own  device  s  * 
I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 


life  was  like  madQefs,  but  it  wasjuft  at  much  madne/s  in  the  eye 
of  reafon,  as  the  pomp  appeared  to  oe,  when  compared  to  the  frugal 
lepaft  of  a  philoiopher.    M.  Mason. 

'  of  tbdr  frkndt*  giftf]    That  is,  given  them  by  their 

friends.    Johnson. 

4 fair  ladies^     I   ihould  wilh  to  read,  for  the  fake  of 

metre— ^/reft  ladia.     Steevbns. 

^  . lively  luftrt^   For  the  epithet— /nv^,  we  are  indebted 

to  the  fecond  folio:  it  is  wanting  in  the  firft.    St b evens* 

* mine  vwn  drvke'i\     The  maik  appears  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  Timon  to  farprize  his  gnefts.    Johnson. 

K  k  a 


ATHENS- 


I-  Lady,  My  lord^^  you  take  us  even  at  the  bcfl/ 

ApEM.  'Faith,  for  the  worft  is  filthy  ;  and  would 
not  hold  taking,*  I  doubt  me. 

Tim,  Ladies^  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you  :*  Pleafe  you  to  difpofe  yourfelves. 

All  Lad.  Moft  thankfully,  my  lord. 

l^E^eunt  CupiD^  and  Indies. 

Tim.  Flavius, 

Flaf,  My  lord. 

Tiu^  The  little  calket  bring  mc  hither. 

'  I.  Lady.  Mj  hri^  &c*]  Iw  tlie  old  copy  this  fpccch  Is  rinsi 
to  the  I  Lord,  I  have  ventured  to  chaQte  it  to  the  t  hJj^  m 
Mr-  Edwards  and  Mr.  Heath,  as  well  as  Dr,  Jcihnfon,  ccmcui  ia 
the  emendation »    SxEEVEswip 

The  conjecture  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  who  obfcrveSi  that  L  only  mm 
probably  fct  dawn  in  the  MS.  U  well  founded ;  for  that  abbfcrbtka 
IS  It  fed  in  the  old  copy  in  this  verj^  fcene^  and  in  many  other  places 
The  next  fpeech^  however  coarfe  ihe  allufion  couched  ondeT  the 
word  taking  may  be,  puts  the  inaUcr  beyond  a  doubt.      Malobi, 

• even  at  the  heJlS]  Perhaps  we  fhould  read  ; 

ever  at  iht  &efi» 

So,  AailLfc*  vi: 

"  ^arrat  thebeft/'     Ty&WHiTT. 

Take  til  ^'r/t  at  the  hefi^  I  believe,  means,  fou  hAvc  fecn  the  beft 
we  can  do,  ^  They  are  fuppofcd  to  be  hired  dancen*,  smd  ihcfdbre 
there  is  no  Impropriety  in  fuch  a  confeflion,  Mr.  Msdone's  fitb- 
feqQent  explanation,  however,  pleafes  mc  better  than  my  own, 

I  believe  the  meaning  is^  "  You  have  conceived  the  faitdl  oC 
DSj"  (to  ufe  the  words  of  Lucullus  in  a  fubfequent  fccnc;}  yoo  havt 
cftimatc^l  us  too  highly,  perhaps  above  our  deferts-  So*  in  Spenfer't 
lagry  ^fftit  Book  \  I-  c,  ix ; 

*'  He  would  commend  his  guifi,  and  makt  the  ^eft,** 

MALOirf, 

» m^midnat  hold  taking,]  i-  e,  Bear  kamdihtg^  urords  ivhich 

(if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me)  are  employed   to  tbc  htm 
purpofe  in  another  of  our  author's  plays^     5tB£Viec$« 

'  * th^re^  it  art  idlf  haMgufi 

Atiendi  jom:^     So,  in  R^me^  and  yttiki : 

"  Wc  hare  zfmUJk  mjimg  fupper  towards,"     STEivcKt* 


.1 
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FijF.  Yes,  my  lord, — More  jewels  yet! 
There  is  no  crofltng  him  in  his  humour ;  ^     [Ajlde* 
Elfe  I  fhould  tell  him.— Well,— i'feith,  1  Ihould, 
When  airs  fpent,  he'd  be  crofs*d  then,  an  he  could,* 
'Tis  pity,  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind;  * 
That  man  might  ne*er  be  wretched  for  his  mind.*^ 
[Exitt  ^^d  returns,  with  the  ca/lrL 

1.  Lord,  Where  be  our  men? 

SERf\  Here^  my  lord,  in  readincfs. 

2.  Lord*  Our  horfes, 

Tim,  O  my  friends,  I  have  one  word 

To  fay  to  you : — Look  you>  my  good  lord,  I  muft 


*  Thftt  ii  m  tmffing  him  m  hh  humGMr{\  Read ; 

There  ii  no  cr^Jt^g  kirn  im  ihjs  his  humour.     Ri tson. 

*  lx*dhf  crofs'd  thftf^  an  hi  c^uld.]     The  pott  Joes  not 

mean  here,  that  he  would  bci-r^/fVifl  humour^  but  that  he  would 
have  his  hand  ^ro/iV  with  money,  if  he  could.  He  is  playing  on 
the  ^vord,  and  alluding  to  our  old  fiiver  penny,  ufcd  before 
K.  Edward  the  Firft's  lime^  which  had  a  €ru/f  on  the  revcrfe  with 
a  creafe,  that  it  might  be  more  eafily  broke  into  halves  and 
*]oarters,  half-pence  and  farthings.  From  this  penny,  and  other 
pieces,  was  our  common  exprcffion  derivetl* — /  ha^j^  mi  a  crofa 
alfQut  mei  i.  €•  not  a  piece  of  money.     Theobald, 

So,  in  JjjoM  tih  ii:  <* yet  T  fhould  bear  no  m/5j  if  I  did 

bear  you;  fur^  I  think  you  have  no  money  in  your  purfe/* 

SteevekSp 

The  poet  certainly  meant  this  equivoque,  but  one  of  the  fcnfes 
intended  to  be  conveyed  was,  he  will  then  too  late  w lib  that  it 
were  pofliblc  to  undo  what  he  had  done ;  he  will  in  vain  lament 
that  I  did  not  \/ttfs  or]  ihioari  him  in  hi*  career  of  prodigality. 

Maloke, 

f  had  mt  tyn  ^fhind;]    To  fee  the  miferiea  that  are  fol* 

lowing  her.     John  sow. 

Perfiui  has  a  H  mil  at  td^^  Sat.  I ; 

. Oii  ti^ere  far  eft 

Occipiti  caeco,     Steevkns. 

^  ^^^^^/ffr  his  mJ/tdt]  For  noblenefs  of  foul*    Johniok, 

Kk3 
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Entreai:  you,  honour  mc  fo  much,  as  to 

Advance  this  jewel ; ' 

Accept,  and*  wear  it,  kind  my  lord. 

I.  Lord*  I  am  fa  far  already  in  your  gifts, — p 

All*  So  are  we  all. 


Enter  a  Servant* 

Serf.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
fenate 
Newly  alighted,  and  come  to  vifit  you, 

Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome, 
Flaf*  I  befeech  your  honour^ 

Vouchfafe  me  a  word;  it  does  concern  you  near, 
TiM^   Near?  why  then  another  time  I'll  hear 
thee: 
^  I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided' 
To  ihow  them  entertainment. 

Flaf*  I  fcarce  know  how, 

[AJidc. 


*t& 


Adraoce  tJbis  ji^vr/ ;]     To  prefer  it;  to  raifc  it  ro  honour  by 
wearing  it.    J  o  h  m  so  k  . 

■  Accept^  and  t!fr.]     Thai  rhc  fecond  folio.     The  firfl,  unme- 

tricallj — Acttpt  it ,    Steevens. 

So,  the  Jeweller  fays  in  the  preceding  fct'ac: 

*'  Things  of  like  value,  diflfering  in  the  owneri, 
••  Are  priTicd  by  their  mafters :  believe  it,  d^r  lord, 
**  You  mend  ihi  jt%tid  by  wearing  it,"     M.  Mason* 
^  I  pf  ythte^  itt  m  hi  pr&'vtdtd — ]    As  the  raeafure  ii  here  Im- 
perfed,  we  may  rcafonably  fappofe  our  author  to  ha\'e  writftA: 

/  prythet  Itt  mi  he  prg^idtd  ttratght  — 
SOf  in  Hamlet  : 

"  Make  her  gr^vcJirar^kJ* 
i*  f ,  immcdiatel)%     S  t  e  e  v  e  n  s  * 
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Efii^r  anoiber  Servant. 

2*4?£iir-   May  it  pleafe  your  honour,  the  lord 
Lucius, 
OuE  of  his  free  love,  hath  prefented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horfes,  trapp'd  in  filver. 

Tlm,  I  fliall  accept  them  fairly  ;  let  the  prefents 

Enter  a  ibird  Servant. 

Be  worthily  entertained, — How  now,  what  news? 

3-  SsKr.  PIcafe  you,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
gentleman,  lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company 
to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him;  and  has  fent  your 
honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.  ril  hunt  with  him;  And  let  them  be  re- 
ceived, ) 
Not  without  fair  reward.  r 

Fur.  [4fide.]  What  will  this  come  to? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gifts^ 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer/ — 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purfc;  or  yield  me  this^ 
To  Ihow  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  willies  good ; 
His  promifes  fly  fo  beyond  his  ftate. 
That  what  he  f peaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes 
For  every  word ;  he  is  fo  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  intereft  for't;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  'would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office^ 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out  I 


*  J  fid  aii  aut  cfaft  rmfty  ^o^n]  Read  r 
^fid  all  inc  while  mt  ^^fan  tmpij  c&ftr. 

K  k  4 


RlTiOK. 
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Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed. 

Than  luch  as  do  even  enemies  exceed, 

I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [i^/V- 

TiM,  You  do  yourfeives 

Much  wrongs  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  me- 
rits ; — 
Here,  my  lord  ;  a  trifle  of  our  love, 

2,  Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I  will 
receive  it. 

2^  Lord,  O,  he  is  the  very  foul  of  bounty  f 

Tim*  And  now  I  remember  me/  my  lord,  you gave 
Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courfcr 
I  rode  on:  it  is  yours,  becaufe  you  lik'd  it. 

z.LoRD.  I  befeech  you/  pardon  me,  my  lordp  in 

that. 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord  i  I  knoni-, 
no  man 
Can  juftly  praife,  but  what  he  does  affeft : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  affedion  with  mine  own ; 
I'll  tell  you  true.^     Vll  call  on  you. 


3  rfmtm6fr  mt^~\    I  havT  added — mtt  for  the  fake  of  the 

rocafurc.     So,  in  Kmg  Rkkard  HI : 

"  I  do  remember  mf^ — Henry  the  iixth 
**  Did  prophecy— ^/'    Steevens, 

*  /  hefffihj'mi^  Old  copy^  un metrically, 

Oj  /  hrjtifcb  jGUf  ■  ■  -  - . 
The  player  edtiors  have  been  liberal  of  their  tragick  0*i,  to  the 
frccjuetit  injury  of  our  author's  mcafure.     For  the  fame  reafon  1 
have  expelled  this  ex  cl  a  mat  ion  from  the  bcginniri^  of  the  next 
fpccch  but  one.    Sti^evejks* 

*  I'll  itily^M  ime^^  Dr<  Jolinfon  reads, — I  tfiijm  &c.  in  which 
he  has  been  hucdlefely  followed ;  for  though  the  change  does  not 
af^'d  the  fenfe  of  the  paUagc,  it  is  quite  mineceiTary^  a&  may  be 
proved  by  numerous  inllanccs  in  our  author*s  dialogue,  Thu&«  ia 
the  firft  line  of  King  Hmrj  ^z 

'<  My  lord,  /'//  tell  you,  that  felf  bill  U  urg*d— /* 
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Ail  Lomds*  None  fo  welcome, 

T'/Af ,  I  take  all  and  your  fcvera!  vifi  tat  ions 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give; 
Methinks^  I  could  deal  kingdoms^  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  foldier,  therefore  feldom  rich. 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongft  the  dead ;  and  all  the  lands  thou  haft 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field, 
Alcib.  Ay,  defiled  land,'  my  lord, 

t.  Lord.  We  arc  fo  virtuoufly  bound, 

Tim.  And  fo 

Am  I  to  you, 

"1.  Lord.      So  infinitely  endear 'd, 

Tim.  All  to  you,' — Lights,  more  lights. 


Again^  in  King  John : 

**  rU  tell  thcc,  Hubert,  half  my  power,  diif  night — ," 

Steeveni. 

*  .  '/iV  not  emufh  to  £i*vf  ; 

Methinks,  I  c^uld  dtm  km^d^mi — ]  Thus  the  paffiig^  ftood  in 
all  the  cdicioQb  before  Sir  T.  Himmer's,  who  rellored — Mj  th&itku 

Johnson* 
I  have  difpkccd  the  words  mferted  by  Sir  T-  Hanmer,  What 
I  have  already  given,  hy^  Timon,  is  not  fuJKcicnt  on  the  occafion : 
Me  thinks  I  con  Id  dml  kingdoms,  j,.  e,  could  difpenfe  them  on 
ereiy  fide  with  an  ungrudging  diftributlon^  like  that  with  which 
I  could  deal  out  cards.    Ste evens, 

^  Ay,  dffkd  /and,]  /, — h  the  old  reading,  which  apparently 
depends  on  a  very  low  quibble*  Alcibiades  is  told,  that  Uf  eftate 
iks  m  ff  pitch*d  ptd~  Now  p't^h^  as  Falftaff  favs,  doth  dwfiU, 
Alcibiades  therefore  replies,  that  his  cftate  lies  in  defiUdlmtd^  This, 
as  it  happened,  was  not  underftood^  and  all  the  editors  publifhed : 
/  defy  landt 1     J  oh  n  so  n  , 

/  being  always  printed  in  the  old  copy  for  Ay^  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio  made  the  abfurd  alieraiion  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnfoo. 

MALONi« 

"  All  to  yon,]  i*  e#  all  good  wifhes,  or  all  happinef*  to  you. 
So,  Macbftl^ 

"  All  to  all/'    Steevens. 
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I*  Lord,  The  beft  of  happinefs^ 

Honour,  and  fortunes^  keep  with  you,  lord  Timon! 

Tim,  Ready  for  his  friends.^ 

[Exesmi  Alcibiades,  Lords,  &c. 

Apem*  What  a  coil's  here ! 

Serving  of  becks/  and  jutting  out  of  bums  ! 


^  Ready  for  h)$  friends  A     I  fuppofc.  for  the  fakt  of  enforcing 
the  fcnfc,  as  well  a$  rellonng  the  mcafure,  wc  Should  tcad': 
J(mdy  CTCr  f^  hif  fntrtdr*     Steevins. 
^  Serving  tf  becks,}    B^ck  means  a  falutatton  inade  %itk  the 
head,     So>  Milton: 

"  No^ls  and  hcch^  and  wreathed  fmiles/* 
Toy^rtr  a  hfck,  is  lo  ofi^r  a  faluiation,     Johnsck. 

ToffTV^  a  hfck^  means ^  I  believej  /o  pay  a  conrity  sMkwce  U  « 
mod*     Thus,   in  The  Dtuih  cf  Robttt  Earl  ^f  Hunfrrr^Uft^  I  6oi  ; 

**  'And  with  a  low  irei 

"  Prcvfut  a  fharp  chcck*^* 
Again »  in  Tbe  Flay  o/tte  Fmtr  F'ft  '5^9* 

"  Then  1  to  every  foul  a^ain, 

"  Did  give  a  deck  them  to  retain/' 
In  Ram* Alley  Qr  Merry  Trkks^  i6ri ,  I  find  the  fimc  word  ; 

'*  1  had  my  uinks,  my  itech^  treads  on  the  toe/* 
Again*  in  Hey  wood's  R^p^  rfLacrece^  i6jo: 

■'  wanton  looks, 

*•  And  privy  ^cks»  favouring  incontinence.'' 
Again,  in  Lyly's  IFoman  in  the  Moot/,  '  597  : 

**  And  he  that  with  a  Bed  controub  the  heaven*/' 
It  happens  then  that  the  word  Seek  ha»  no  Icfs  than  four  difKnA  ' 
figiiificiiions.    In  Drayton's  P^iy^l^ioft,  it  is  enumerated  ^mong  thd  ! 
apjielbtions  ot  fmaH  ftreamt  a/*water.     In  Shakfpeare's  Aniany  am  J  • 
Vmpatra^  it  has  its  common  meaning — ^Jfgff  rf  ije^iimtkn  madi  by 
the  kandu     In  ^im^n^  it  appear*  to  denote  a  b&'m^  and  in  Ly ly  * 
{>lay,  a  md  &f  dignity  or  mmmamdi  ai  WcU  as  in  Marim  tmd  Sy/U^ 

**  Yea  Sylla  with  a  ^rl  could  break  thy  neck." 

Again,  in  the  interlude  of  J^coB  etnd  E/au^  1568: 

"  For  what,  O  Lord*  is  fo  pofliblc  to  man's  judgment 
**  Which  thou  canft  not  with  a  i^eck  perform  incontinent  I" 

Stbeyexi. 
Sec  Surrey'!  Poems*  p..  29 : 

-  '*  Ajad  with  a  Snke  full  lowe  he  bowed  at  her  feefe/' 

TVRWIUTT. 
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I  doubt  whether  their  legs '  be  worth  the  furns 
That  are  given  for  'em,    Friendfhip's  full  of  dregs: 
Methinks,  falfe  hearts  (hould  never  have  found  legs. 
Thus  honed:  fools  layout  their  wealth  on  court^fies. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  fuUen^ 
I'd  be  good  to  thee, 

ApEM.  No,  ril  nothing:  for. 

If  I  Ihould  be  bribed  too,  there  would  be  none  left 
To  rail  upon  thee;  and  then  thou  would'ft  fin  the 

faften  n    ^    . 

Thou  giv'ft  fo  long,  Timon,  I  fear  me^  fho^a 
Wilt  give  away  thylelf  in  paper  lliortly  :  ** 
What  need  thefe  feafts^  pomps,  and  vain  glories  ? 

7iM.  Nay, 
An  you  begin  to  rail  on  fociety  once, 
I  am  fworn,  not  to  give  regard  to  you. 
Farewells  and  come  with  better  mufick.       [Exit. 

ApEM*  So; 

Thou 'it  not  hear  me  now, — thou  fhatt  not  thenj 

rillock* 
Thy  heaven*^  from  thee*  O,  that  men's  ears  fhould 

be 
To  counfcl  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  !  [Exit. 


J  /  dnitht  m^htthtr  their  legs  fe^r,]    l\<t  pUys  upon  the  word  /r^, 
$ui  it  £gmBes  a  iimh,  and  a  bo^di  qt  ail  &f  ithetjancc*     Joh  nson. 
See  Vol.  VIIL  p»  472,  n,  6,     Malone* 

*  1  fiar  mft  tkm  • 

Wih  ^k/e  a^aj  ^hfo^f  *^  pap*r  fimty ;]  !•  e»  be  mined  by 
hb  fecuritics  entered  into,     W  a  t  pur  ton* 

^  Thsuk  mi  hear  me  mnv^ — thou  fi^if  itst  thf^,  PU  kck — >\ 
The  meafure  will  be  reliorod  b/  the  omKIion  of  an  uniiccelTary 

word — m€  : 

Thrnh  mi  learuow, — tkou  J^ait  M&t  thtn^  Vl!  iock » 

*  Tfy  heaven — ]  The  pkafurc  of  being  fiaticrcd,    Johh  aoit. 
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SCENE  h 


The  fame*     A  Room  in  a  Senator's  Hou/e. 
Enter  a  Senator,    with  papers  in  his  band. 

Sen>  And  late,  five  thoufand  to  Varro ;  and  to 
Ifidore 
He  owes  nine  thoufand ;  bcfides  my  former  fum. 
Which  makes  it  five  and  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  wafte?  It  cannot  hold;  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold  J  fteal  but  a  beggar's  dog. 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold  : 
If  I  would  fell  my  horfe,  and  buy  twenty^  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horfe  to  Timon, 
Alk  nothings  give  it  him,  it  foals  me»  ftraight. 
And  able  horfes :'  No  porter  at  his  gate ; 


Apematitus  never  intended,  at  zny  event,  to  Batter  Tirnon* 
ror  did  Timon  cxpc^  any  flattery  from  him.  By  ^h  heavm  he 
means  g&od  adt^kt^  the  only  thing  by  which  he  could  be  fjiveid. 
The  following  tines  confirm  this  explanation^     M.  Mason. 

^ fttw/y— ]     Mr.  Theobald  ha*— /rjr*     Dr.  Farmer  pr 

pofcs  to  rcad-«— /^ufa/if/«     Reed* 

^  AJk  mthiitXw  gi^f  it  h'mt  kfmlt  me^flraight^ 
And  ahUnot£t%i\  Mr-  Theobald  itads: 
Ten  abir  hQrJ'ts*     St  e  e  v  e  ns, 

'*  If  I  want  Fff/^  (fays  the  fenator)  let  me  fteal  a  bcgMr's  dog, 
and  give  it  Timon,  the  dog  coins  me  gpid.  If  I  would  fell  my 
kftfr/f^  and  had  a  mind  to  buy  ten  better  inllead  of  him  a  why,  I 
need  but  give  niy  horfe  to  Timon^  to  gain  this  point;  atld  It 
prcfcntly  ietches  me  an  harfi.*^  But  is  that  gaining  the  point 
propofed  ?  The  firft  folio  reads : 
And  mth  horfes : 
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But  rather  one  that  fmiles,  and  ftill  invites* 
All  that  pafs  by.     It  cannot  holdi  no  reafon 
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Which  reading,  joined  to  the  rcafonkg  of  the  parage,  gave  me 
the  hint  for  this  emendadon,     Theobald, 

The  paiTiigc  which  Mr.  Theobald  would  alter,  meaim  only  this ; 
"  If  I  give  my  horfe  to  Timon,  it  immediately  foals,  and  not 
only  produces  m&rt^    but  a^^  horfcs*"    The  fame  conftrudioti 

occurs  ill    Much  JJf  ahut  Naibing:   " and    men  arc  only 

turned  into  tongue,  and  trm  ones  tm" 

Something  finailar  occurs  alfo  in  Beaumont  and  FletclierV  Hit^ 
m&rms  LkuUnant : 

•*  fome  twenty,  young  and  handfome, 

«*  As  alfo  able  maids,  for  the  court  fcrvice/' 

Steeveks. 
Perhaps  die  letters  of  the  word  mi  were  rranfpofed  at  the  prefs^ 
Shakfpcare  might  have  written ; 

It  foah  *€^mflrsigkt 

And  ahU  kQrfis* 
If  there  be  no  corruption  in  the  text,  the  word  i*wtntj  in  the 
preceding  line,  is  undcrftood  here  after  nxf. 

We  have  had  this  feniiment  dlfierently  exptefled  in  the  preceding 

*'  no  meed  but  he  repays 

'•  Seven- fold  above  itfelf  j  no  gift  to  him, 
"  But  hrfidi  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
'*  All  life  of  quittance/*    Malone, 

'  1  iVa  porter  at  his  gste  ; 

But  Tath*rme  that  Jmilts^  and  fliU  in^ita — ]  I  imagme  that 
a  line  is  loLl  here,  in  which  the  behaviour  of  a  furly  porter  wai 
dcfc  ribed ,     J  o  h  n  s  o  n  » 

There  L^  no  occafion  to  fuppofc  the  lofs  of  a  line*  Strrnuf/s 
was  the  charaderiitick  of  a  porter.  There  ap|;>eared  at  Killingwonh 
caitle,  [1575]  "a  porter^  tall  of  parfon,  big  of  lim,  znA  Jtearu 
of  cmntinaum^* '     F" a r  m  e H » 

So  alfo,  in  A  Kmght^t  C^Ttjarmg  kt.  by  Decker  i  "  You  miftake, 
if  you  imagine  that  PI u toes /orrrr  is  like  one  of  tbofe  big  fdlowcs 
that  fland  Tike  ►gyants  at  Lordes  gates  &c. — yet  hee's  as  furij  as 
thofe  key  -  tu  rnca  are ,  ^'    Steevens. 

The  word — me,  in  the  fecond  line,  does  not  refer  to  porter,  but 

means  a  perfoUi     He  has  no  ftcrn  forbidding  porter  at  his  gate, 
to  keep  people  out,  but  a  perfon  who  Invitee  them  in* 

M,  Masojt, 
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Can  found  his  ftate  in  fafety,'     Caphis,  ho ! 
Caphis,  I  fay ! 


Enter  Caphis* 

Capu,  Here,  fir ;  What  is  your  pleafurc? 

Sen.  Get  on  your  cloak^  and  hafte  you  to  lord 
Timon; 
Importune  him  for  my  monies  i  be  not  ceas'd* 
With  flight  denial ;  nor  then  filenc'd,  when — 
Commend  me  to  your  mafier — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus  : — but  tell  him,  lirrah^* 
My  ufes  cry  to  me,  I  muft  ferve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own;  his  days  and  times  are  pafl. 


-wtf  rea/on 


Can   found  bh  ftaU  ift  /afitjJ]       [Old  copy^ — f^irjf/]     Tlie 
fuppofcd  meaning  of  ihi*  rautt  be,— Aa  rtafinM  by  foarwiing,  ft 
thomlng,  or  trjing,  his  ftstt^  can  find  it  jaft.     But  as  die  wor  \s 
ftandi  Uiey  inn,>ly,  that  m  rtajan  tan  i^^^  Jumtd  his  Jhu^     I  rrad 
thus; 

Can  found  bisfiate  im  f^fiiy^^- 
Rea/m  cannot  find  his  fortune  to  have  SJiy/afe  or  hliififrndstimm 
The  types  of  the  firft  printer  of  this  play  were  fo  worn  lud  de- 
uced, that /and /arc  not  always  to  be  diftinguifhed, 

JoHKSoir. 

Th^  following  paOagc  in  Mucheth  aiTofds  countenance  to  Dr» 
JoHnfon'i  emendation ; 

**  Whole  as  the  m^hlt^fiundid  as  the  rock| /*  ' 

STB£Vt3?9. 

*  -^       he  mt  ceas'd — ]  £.  e.  Jlopp'd.    So*  In  Cimdim  Tihtrius 
Ner^t  1607: 

"  Why  ihoutd  Tiberius*  liberty  be  cfofid,*' 
Again,  in  The  Falmnt  Wekhman^  1 61  5; 

'*  -pity  thy  people *s  wrongs ^ 

'*  And  €injf  ibe  clamuuit  both  of  old  and  young." 

^   ^rrah^'^  was  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre  by  the  editor 

of  the  fee  ond  fobo,    M  a  t  o  k  i« 
I 
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And  my  reliances  on  his  fradled  dates 
Have  fmit  my  credit :  I  love,  and  honour  him ; 
But  muft  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  finger : 
Immediate  are  my  needs ;  and  my  relief 
Muft  not  be  tofs'd  and  turn'd  to  me  in  words. 
But  find  fupply  immediate.     Get  you  gone : 
Put  on  a  moft  importunate  afpedl, 
A  vifage  of  demand ;  for,  I  do  fear. 
When  every  feather  fticks  in  his  own  wing. 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull,* 
Which  flalhes  ^  now  a  phoenix.     Qtt  you  gone. 

CjiPH.  I  go,  fir. 

Sen.  I  go,  fir?* — take  the  bonds  along  with  you. 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt.' 

Caph.  I  will,  fir. 

Sen.  Go. 

« a  naked  gull,}    A  ntll  is  a  bird  as  remarkable  for  the 

poverty  of  its  feathers,  as  a  phoenix  is  fuppofed  to  be  for  the  rich- 
ncfs  of  its  plumage.    Ste  e  v  ems. 

5  Which  flajhes  &c.]  Which,  lYit  pronoun  relative,  rdatine  to 
things,  is  frequently  ufed,  as  in  this  inftance,  by  Shakipeare,  in&ad 
of  ivbo,  the  pronoun  rdadve,  applied  to  terjons.  Tiie  ufc  of  the 
former  inftead  of  the  latter  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  Loid's  prayer. 

Stbbvbms. 
^  Caph.  I  go,  fir. 
Sen.  I gpijir?\  Thislaft  fpneech  is  not  a  captious  repetition  of 
what  Caphii  faid,  but  a  further  injun^on  to  him  to  go.    I,  in  all 
the  old  dramatic  writers.  Hands  for — ay^  as  it  does  in  this  place. 

M.  Mason. 

I  have  left  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  opinion  before  the  reader,  though 
I  do  not  heartily  concur  in  it.    Ste.eybns. 

•^  '  ■    "take  the  bonds  along  nmthym^ 

And  have  the  dates  in  compt.]   [Old  cop7 — And  hofve  the  dates 

|v.    Come.]    Certainly,  ^er  iince  bonds  were  given,  the  date 

was  put  in  when  the  bond  was  entered  into :  and  theie  bonds  Tinon 

bad  already  given,  and  the  time  limited  for  their  payment  was 

'  lapfed.    The  Soiator's  charge  to  his  fervant  muft  be  to  the  tenoar 
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SCENE     IL 

J'befame.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  Houfe^ 

Enter  Flavius,  with  many  bills  in  bis  band. 

Flav.  No  care,  no  ftop!  fo  fenfelels  of  expeiicr» 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it. 
Nor  ceafe  his  flow  of  riot:  Takes  no  account 
How  things  go  from  him;  nor  refumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue;  Never  mind 
Was  to  be  fo  unwife,  to  be  fo  kind.* 
What  fhall  be  done?  He  will  not  hear,  till  feci: 
I  mull  be  round  with  him,  now  he  comes  from 

hunting. 
Fye,  fye,  iyt^  fye! 

\  as  I  have  amended  the  text;  Take  good  notice  of  the  datei,  fiv 

the  better  computation  of  the  iutereft  due  upon  chem. 

Theobald. 
Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  may  be  fupported  b/  the  fbllowiif 
inflance  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Have  theirs,  themfelves,  and  what  is  thein»  im  cmmfi/* 

Stbevivs. 

9  Ne*ver  mind 

JFat  to  he  fo  uwwife^  to  be  fo  kinJ.]  Nothing  Can  be  worfe,  or 
more  obfcurely  expreiled:  and  all  for  the  fake  of  a  wretched 
rhyme.  To  make  it  fenfe  and  grammar,  it  Ihould  be  fupplied 
thus: 

— —  Never  mind 

IFas  [made]  to  be  fo  un*wife,  [in  order]  f  he  fo  kmd^ 
i.  e.  Nature,  in  order  to  make  a   profuie  mind,   never  heme 
endowed  any  man  with  fo  large  a  (hare  of  folly.     WAaavRTOii. 

Of  this  mode  of  expreflion,  converfation  affords  many  examples: 
**  I  was  always  to  be  blamed,  whatever  happened. *'-^.««  I  an  is 
the  lottery,  but  I  was  always  to  draw  blanks."    Johnioii. 
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Enter  Caphis,  and  the  Servants  of  Ifidore  and  Varro- 

Caph.  Good  even,  Varro:^  What^ 

You  come  for  money? 

Far,  Serf.  Is't  not  your  bufinefs  too? 


^  Goodi^fnt  Farrdi']  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  ^W  f^mmg  xi 
before  dinner ;  for  Timon  tells  Akibiadcsi  that  they  will  g^  firth 
iigiiin^  as  fmfi  ai  dinger* i  d$ftf^  which  may  prove  that  by,  dinner  out 
author  meant  not  the  ctma  of  ancieni  times,  but  the  mid^day'i 
lepaft.  I  do  not  fuppofe  the  paflkgc  corrupt:  fuch  inadvertcocici 
neither  author  nor  editor  can  efcapc. 

There  is  another  remark  to  be  made.  Varro  and  Ifidofc  fiok  a 
few  lines  afterwards  into  the  fervants  of  Varro  and  Ifidore,  Whether 
fervants,  in  our  author's  time,  took  the  names  of  their  m afters, 
1  know  not.     Perhaps  it  is  a  flip  of  negligence.    Jounsok, 

In  the  old  copy  it  (lands :  **  Enter  Caphii^  IJld^rt^  and  ^'"arr^J* 

SxiEVBRTfl* 

In  like  manner  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  next  a^  the  fervant  of 
Lucius  15  called  hy  his  maftcr's  name;  but  our  author's  tntendon 
is  fufficienrly  manifefted  by  the  ftage-dircAion  in  the  fourth  fcaic 
of  the  third  a£t,  where  wc  find  in  the  firft  folio,  (p.  86,  coL  2.  J 
*'  Enter  Farr^'i  man,  meeting  others/*  I  have  therefore  always 
annexed  Strv.  to  the  name  of  the  mailer.    Maloke» 

Gosd ruf^t  or,  as  it  is  fomctimcs  Icfs  accurately  written,  Gooddetf^ 
was  the  ufual  falutation  from  nm^^  the  moment  that  Good  morrow 
became  improper.  Thb  appears  plainly  from  the  following 
paflage  in  RomeQ  and  Jttiirt^  At\  II*  fc.  iv ; 

"  Nmrfc,  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen.  # 

"  Mrrrutis*  God  ye  ^<w^  ^f At,  fair  gentlewoman.  i 

•*   Nmr.  Is  it  g&od  defft 

"  Mem  'Tis  no  lefs  I  tell  you ;  for  the hand  of  the 

dial  is  now  upon  the  ..«..  of  voo/i J' 

So,  in  Hamlet's  gpcteting  to  Marcellus.  AR  L  fc.  i.  Sir  T, 
Hanmer  and  Dr,  Warburton,  not  being  aware,  I  prefuroe,  of  tbi« 
wide  fenfc  of  G^  e^ven^  have  altered  it  to  Good  m^rmng ;  without 
any  neccffity,  as  from  the  courfe  of  the  incidents*  precedent  and 
fubfequentt  the  day  may  n'eil  be  fuppofed  to  be  tiirn^d  of  n&&n* 

TVRWHITT,  f 
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Caph.  It  is; — ^And  yours  too,  Ifidorc? 

Is  ID.  Serf.  It  it  Co^^ 

CjFiU  *Would  we  were  all  difcharg'd ! 

Far.  Sbrf.  I  fear  ic* 

Cabh.  Here  comes  the  lord* 

Enter  Tiuoti^  Alcieiades,  and  Lords^  tfr. 

7'/^f•  Sofoonas  dinner's  done,  we*n  forth  again,* 
My  Alcibiades. — With  me?  What's  your  will? 
CjFH*  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 
Tim*  Dues?  Whence  are  you  ? 
Caph*  Of  Athens  here,  my  Iord| 

TiM^  Go  to  my  fteward- 

Cjph.  Pleafe  it  your  lord fhip,  he  hath  put  meolf ' 
To  the  fucceffion  of  new  days  this  month : 
My  mafter  is  awak*d  by  great  occafion, 
To  call  upon  his  own;  and  humbly  prays  you. 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you  Ml  fuit,* 


'  -  rw€*ii firth  again ^1  i.  e*  to  huntings  from  which  divcrfioo, 
we  find  by  Flavian's  fpcech^  he  wm  jufl  rctumo]*  It  may  be  hcfe 
obferved,  that  in  our  author's  lime  it  fvas  the  ciiftom  to  hunt  as  wdi 
after  dinner  as  betbre>  Thu!»,  in  Ij^n^hikm*^  Aamftt  ^f  iht  ^ierm 
tainment  at  Kentlnmrtk  Cffftle^  we  find,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  alwa)rs»|  i 
while  there,  hunted  in  the  afternoon,  '*  Monday  wat  hot,  and 
therefore  her  highnefs  kept  in  'xvMfrv^  a  cM  in  the  CTcnin^;  what 
time  it  pleaz'd  her  to  i^de  forth  into  the  chafr^  to  hunt  the  hart 
of  fon;  which  found  anon,  and  after  fore  chafedj"  Sec*  Again, 
*'  Munday  the  1 8  of  this  July « the  weather  being  hot,  her  htgnnda 
kept  the  calHe  for  coolneffi  ^tiil  about  Ji've  a  ask,  her  majeity  in 
the  chafe  hunted  the  hart  (a$  before)  of  forz,"  &c.   So,  in  Tmmcw^d 

'•He  means  iht  twining  in  the  park  to  hunt."     RiEo, 
^  l%at  rwithjmr  ether  nabh  parff  yeu*/I/mi,]  i,  c.  that  yoo  wUl 
behave  on  this  occafion  in  a  manner  confiilcnt  with  your  otbet 
aoble  qualities ,     SjiEVEKi. 
1 
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In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honeft  friend, 

I  pr*ythec,  bat  repair  to  mc  next  morning. 

Caph.  Najr,  good  my  lord, 

Tim.  Contain  thyfelf,  good  friend. 

Var.  Serf.  One  Varro's  fervant,  my  good  lord,— 

Is  ID.  Serf.                                    From  Ifidore; 
He  humbly  prays  your  fpeedy  payment,^ 

Caph.  If  you  did  know,  my  lord,  my  matter's 
wants,—: — 

Far.  Serf.  *Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord, 
fix  weeks. 
And  paft, 

IsiD.  Serf*  Your  fteward  puts  me  off,  my  lord; 
And  I  am.fent  exprefsly  to  your  lordfhip. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath : 

I  do  befeech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on; 

[Exeunt  Alctbiades  and  Lords. 
ril  wait  on  you  inftantly.*— Come  hither,  pray  you, 

[To  FiAvrus, 
How  goes  the  wQrld,  that  I  am  thus  encountered 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds,* 


*  He  humbly  prays  your  fpeedy  payment ,]  As  our  author  docs  not 
appear  to  have  meant  that  the  fervant  of  Ifidore  fliould  be  lefs  civil 
tnan  thofe  of  the  other  lords,  it  is  natural  to  conceive  that  this  line, 
at  prefent  iraperfed,  originally  ftood  thus  : 

He  humbly  prays  your  lordihip's^r^^  paymietsU    Stebvb  MS* 

6  j/*  datC'^fvi^  hoHdM^  The  old  copy  has: 

— —  of  dcbc,  broken  hmsdt. 
Mr.  Malone  very  judicioufly  reads — date-brolen.     For   the  fake 
of  meafure  I  have  omitted  the  laft  letter  of  the  fecond  word.     Soj 
in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :  *^  I  have  br^  [i.  e.  brokexr]  with  hec 
father/'    Stbbvens. 

To  the  pre(ent  emendation  I  (hoold  not  have  ventured  to  ffivc 
a  pbfic  in  t|)e  tcxij  but  that  Tome  chaage  11  abfidotely  neccflaijrj 
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And  the  detention  of  long-fince-dtie  debts, 
Againft  my  honour? 

Flav*  Pleafe  you,  gentlemen. 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  bufinefs: 
Your  importunacy  ceafe,  till  after  dinner; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordfhip  underftand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

^iM.  Do  fo,  my  friends: 

See  them  well  entertained.  [Exit  Timoii. 

Flav.  I  pniyi  draw  near. 

[^Exii  Flavius. 

Enter  Apemantus  and  a  FooL* 

Caph.    Stay>  (lay^  here  comes  the    fool  with 
Apemantus ;  Ict*s  have  fome  fport  with  'em. 
Far.  Serf.  Hang  him,  he'll  abufe  us. 
IsiD.  Serf.  A  plague  upon  him,  dog  I 
Far.  Serf.  How  doft,  fool  ? 
ApEM.  Doft  dialogue  with  thy  fliadow  ? 
Far.  Serf.  I  fpeak  not  to  thee. 
ApEM.  No,  *tis  to  thyfelf. — Come  away. 

[To  ibe  Fed. 


and  this  appears  to  be  eftablifhed  be)'ond  a  doabt  fay  a  fermer  fiae 
In  the  preceding  fccne : 

*•  And  my  reliances  onW%  fraOei dates.** 
The  tranfcribcr's  ear  deceived  him  here  ts  in  many  other  ptaoGb 
Sir  l^homas  Hanmer  and  the  fubfequent  editon  evaded  the  dimcolqr 
by  onitting  the  corrupted  word*— -^^/.    M alone. 

7  Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool.]  I  AifpeA  fome  foene  to  be  Ml. 
in  which  the  entrance  of  the  fool,  and  the  pa^  that  fbllowi  Ub. 
was  prepared  by  fonic  introdudory  dialogue*  in  which  the  aodicnoe 
was  informed  that  they  were  the  fool  and  page  of  Phiynia»  Ti- 
ihandra,  or  fome  otiier  coartefan*  upon  the  luiowledge  of  whkk 
depends  the  greater  pact  of  the  cnfuing  jocohiity.    JoHiraoir. 
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IsiD.  Ser^.   \fto  Var.  Serv.J  There's  the  fool 
hangs  on  your  back  already, 

ApEM.  No,  thou  ftand'ft  fingle,  thou  art  not  on 
him  yet. 

Caph.  Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

ApEM.  He  laft  alk'd  the  queftion. — Poor  rogues, 
and  ufurers'  men!  bawds  between  gold  and  want!* 

All.  What  are  we,  Apemantus? 

ApEM.  AlTes* 

All.  Serf.  Why? 

Apem.  That  you  a(k  me,  what  you  are,  and  do 
not  know  yourfelves. — Speak  to  'em,  fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen? 

All  Serf.  Gramercies,  good  fool :  How  does 
your  miftrefs? 

Fool.  She's  e'en  fetting  on  water  to  fcald  fuch 

*  Poor  rogues t  mid  tifurers*  men  I  hanuis  &C.1  This  is  faid  h 
abruptly,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  misplaced,  and  would 
regulate  the  pailagc  thus : 

Caph.  Wberesthefiol  mnnf 

Apem.  He  laft  ajk^d  the  fueflhH. 

All.  IVhat  are  ow,  Apemantus^ 

Apem.  4jff^'* 

AU.  Wbyf 

Apem.  That  you  ajk  me  *what  ym  are,  and  do  not  knonju  your^ 
felnfesp  Poor  rogues ,  and  u/urers'  men  f  baiudshetwoeeu  gold  and  nuanti. 
Speak  &c. 

Thus  every  word  will  have  its  proper  place,  it  is  likely  that  the 
paiTa^  tranfpofed  was  forgot  in  the  copy,  and  inferted  in  the 
margin,  perhaps  a  little  befide  the  proper  place,  which  the  tran- 
fcrib^r  wanting  either  (kill  or  care  to  obfenre,  wrote  it  where  it 
now  (lands.    Johnson. 

The  tranfpoiition  propofedby  Johnfon  is  unneceilary.  Apemantns 
does  not  addrefs  theie  words  to  any  of  the  others,  but  mutters  them 
to  himfelf ;  fo  that  they  do  not  enter  into  the  dialogue,  or  compofe 
apart  of  it.    M.  Mason, 
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chickens  as  you  are/    'Would^  we  could  fee  you  at 

Corinth.'^ 

Afem.  Good!  gramercy. 

Enur  Page. 
Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mifltrcfs*  page.* 


•  $be*i  e*en  fftthg  on  *waUr  to  fcald  Wr.]  The  olj  name  fbr  the 
difeafe  got  at  Corinth  was  the  hrenmng^  and  «  fenfe  oi/cmidmg  is 

one  of  Its  HHl  fymptoms.     Johnson. 

The  fame  thought  occurs  in  The  Old  Law,  by  Maflinger : 

**  look  parboil'd, 

*'  As  if  they  came  from  Ca]^d*B /caldmg  houfe." 

Stiitiiii. 

It  was  anciently  the  prance,  and  in  inns  perhaps  ftill  condnaeSy 
to  (bald  off  the  feathers  of  poiiltry,  inftcad  oi  pUiddi^  tkca. 
Chaucer  hath  referred  to  it  in  nis  Romauut  of  the  R^fe^  68lo: 
"  Withouty?flA//>rj  they  \\tmpulU.*'    Henley. 

9  *Wmtld^  lue  could  fee  you  at  Corinth.]  A  cant  name  for  a  bawdy- 
houfe^  I  fuppofe,  from  the  diflblutenefs  of  that  ancient  Greek 
city ;  of  which  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  has  thefc  words  :  ••  Ei  Co- 
RI  NTHi  fupra  mille  proflitutas  in  iemplo  Veneris  affidne  degere,  (f  ah 
fammnta  libidine  qu^ftui  mereinch  operam  dare,  H  veutt  faenirwm 
miniftras  Deo'  famulari."  Milton,  in  \iV&  Apology  fo/r  Smt&ymamm^ 
fays:  "  Or  fearching  for  me  at  the  Bordellos,  where,  it  maybe, 
he  has  loft  himfelf,  and  raps  up,  without  pity,  the  iaee  and  rfaen- 
matick  old  prelatefs,  with  all  her  young  Corinthian  Uity,  to  en- 
quire for  fuch  a  one."     Warburton. 

Sec  Vol.  VI II.  p.  442,  n.  4.     Ma  lone. 

«  my  miftrefs'  page,"]  In  the  firft  pafTage  this  Fool  fpeaks  of 

his  mafter,  in  the  fecond  [as  exhibited  in  the  modem  editions]  of 
his  miftrefs.  In  the  old  copy  it  is  mafter  in  both  places.  It  (hould 
rather,  perhaps,  be  mijhefs  in  both,  as  it  is  in  a  following  and  a 
preceding  palTage : 

"  AIL  How  docs  your  miftreft?''^'''^ 

"  Fool.  My  miftrefs  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fooL" 

Stbcvhs. 

I  have  not  hefitated  to  print  miflrefs  in  both  places.  Mafier  was 
frequently  printed  in  the  old  copy  inftead  oi  miftrefs,  zi^  vice  'uerfk^ 
from  the  ancient  mode  of  writmg  an  M  only,  which  ftood  in  the 
MSS.  of  Shakfpeare's  time  either  for  the  one  01  the  other;  and  the 
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Page.  [7o  the  ¥oo\.'\  Why,  how  now,  captain? 
what  do  you  in  this  wife  company? — How  doft 
thou,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  'Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  anfwcr  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  fuper- 
fcription  of  thefe  letters;  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

ApEM.  Canft  not  read  ? 

Page.  No. 

ApEM.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hang'd.  This  is  to  lord  Timon;  this 
to  Alcibiades.  Go;  thou  waft  born  a  baftard,  and 
thou 'It  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  waft  whelp'd  a  dog;  and  thou  flialt 
familh,  a  dog's  death.     Anfwer  not,  I  am  gone. 

[Exit  Page. 

ApEM.  Even  fo  thou  out-run'ft  grace.  Fool,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  lord  Timon's. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there? 

Apem.  If  Timon  ftay  at  home. — You  three  fervc 
three  ufurers  ? 

All  Ser^.  Ay;  'would  they  ferved  us! 
Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  as  ever 
hangman  ferved  thief. 

copyift  or  printer  completed  the  word  without  attending  to  the 
context.  This  abbreviation  is  found  in  Corielamu,  folio,  1623, 
p,  21  : 

*•  Where's  Cotus  ?  My  M.  calls  for  him  r 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Tite  Merchavt  of  Venice^  1 623 : 

•'  What  ho,  M,  \Mafter\  Lorenzo,  and  M.  \Mifirtfs\  Lo- 
renzo," 
In  Voir  ^*  P*  425,  n«  9,   and  Vol.  X,  p.  24,  n,  c,  are  found 
0orrupdons  fimilar  to  the  preient,  in  confecjuence  oi  the  printer'a 
(:omptctin^the4bbfeviattdwordof  theMSaimproperlyt  MA(.oi|it 
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Fool.  Arc  you  three  ufurers'  men  ? 

All  Serf.  Ay,  fool. 

Fool.  I  think,  no  ufurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his 
fervant:  My  miftrefs  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  mafters^  they 
approach  fadly,  and  go  away  merry;  but  they  enter 
my  miftrefs*  houfe'  merrily,  and  go  away  fadly: 
The  reafon  of  this  ? 

Far.  Serf.  I  could  render  one. 

ApEM.  Do  it  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremafter,  and  a  knave;  which  notwithfland- 
ing,  thou  (halt  be  no  lefs  efteemed. 

Far.  Serf.  What  is  a  whoremafter,  fool? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  fomething 
like  thee.  'Tis  a  fpirit:  fometime,  it  appears  like 
a  lord;  fometime,  like  a  lawyer;  fometime^  like  a 
philofopher,  with  two  ftones  more  than  his  artifi- 
cial one:*  He  is  very  often  like  a  knight;  and, 
generally,  in  all  fhapes,  that  man  goes  up  and  down 
in,  from  fourfcore  to  thirteen,  this  fpirit  walks  in* 

Far.  Serf.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fooL 
Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wife  man:  as  much 
foolery  as  I  have,  fo  much  wit  thou  lack'ft. 

5  my  miftrefs'  houfe — ]     Here  again  the  old  copy  reads— 

tnafters.  I  have  corrcdled  it  for  the  reafon  already  afliened.  The 
context  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt.  Mr.  Theobald,  I  fiodp 
had  filently  made  the  fame  emendation ;  but  in  fubfequcnt  edidont 
the  corrupt  reading  of  the  old  copy  was  again  reftored. 

Malokb* 

4  his  ariificial  o?ie :^    Meaning  the  celebrated  philofophcr't 

flone,  which  was  in  thofe  times  much  talked  of.  Sir  Thomaft 
Smith  was  one  of  thofc  who  loft  confiderable  fums  in  feeking  of  it* 

JOHNSOX. 

v^ir  Richard  Steele  was  one  of  the  laft  eminent  men  who  enter- 
tained hopes  of  being  fucccf^ful  in  this  purfuit.  His  laboratory 
was  at  Poplar,  a  village  near  London^  and  is  now  converted  into  a 
garden  houfe.    Steevens. 
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Apem.  That  anfwer  might  have  become  Ape- 
mantus. 

All^bek*  Afide,  afide;  here  comes  lord  Timon* 

Re^nier  Timon  and  FLAViui* 

ApEM.  Come  with  me,  fool,  come. 
Fool,  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother, 
and  woman;  fometime,  the  philofopher, 

\^Exeuni  Apemantus  and  Fool. 

Flaf.  'Pray  you,  walk  near;  lil  fpeak  with  you 
anon*  [Exeuni  Serv. 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel:  Wherefore,  ere  this 
time. 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  Hate  before  mei 
That  I  might  fo  have  rated  my  cxpence. 
As  I  had  leave  of  means? 

Fljf.  You  would  not  hear  me. 

At  many  leifures  I  proposed* 

Tim.  Goto: 

Perchance,  fome  fingle  vantages  you  took, 
When  my  indifpofition  put  you  back; 
And  that  unaptnefs  made  your  minifter,' 
Thus  to  excufe  yourfclf* 

Flaf,  O  my  good  lord  ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts^ 
l^id  them  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off^ 
And  fay,  you  found  them  in  mine  honcfty. 
When,  for  fome  trifling  prcfent,  you  have  bid  me 


5  ^ — ^madi'  yom  miftifirr^^   So  the  original    The  fecond  folio 
and  the  later  editions  have  all : 

msiit  y o  u  mtmjhr^     J  o  h  k  I  o  n. 

The  coiiHrudiort  is : — A^d  mait  that  Hna^tue/s  jmr  miniflerm 

Maloiii. 
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Return  fo  much,''  I  have  fhook  my  headland  wept; 
Yea,  'gainft  the  authority  of  manners^  pray 'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  clofe:  I  did  rndure 
Not  feldom,  nor  no  flight  checks;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  e(late» 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.  My  dear-Iov'd  lord,' 
Though  you  hear  now,  (too  late!)  yet  now's  a  time/ 
The  greatefl:  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  prefent  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  fold.' 


Y  Retvm  fo  much,]  He  does  not  mean  fo  great  a  fum,  but  a 
certain  fum,  as  it  might  happen  to  be.  Our  autnor  fieqiiently  uiisi 
Ms  kind  of  expreflion.  See  a  note  on  the  words-**'  with  fi  mam^ 
talents,"  p.  ^^6,  n.  9.    Malonb. 

« Mjl  ^tzx-Mi  lord,]    Thus  the  fecond  fcKo.     The  £ift 

omits  the  epithet— ^ffr,  and  confeqoendy  vitiaces  the  memTure. 

Stbevbvi^ 

9  Though  you  hear  mnu,  (too  late!)  yet  nonu*s  a  Sime^  L  e.  Though 
it  be  now  too  late  to  retrieve  your  former  fortunes,  yet  it  is  not 
too  late  to  prevent  by  the  afliftance  of  your  friends,  jcnx  fatan 
miferies.  Had  the  Oxford  editor  undcrftobd  the  fenfe,  he  would 
not  have  altered  the  text  to. 

Though  you  hear  me  noix)^  yet  nonjft  too  late  a  time* 

WAKBUaTOX. 

I  think  Sir  T.  Hanmer  right,  and  have  receired  his  emendation* 

JOHVIOV. 

The  old  reading  b  not  properly  explained  by  Dr.  Warbarton. 
*<  1  hough  I  tell  you  this  (fays  Blavius}  at  too  late  a  period, 
perhaps,  for  the  information  to  be  of  any  fervice  to  yon,  yet  late 
as  it  is,  it  is  neceflary  that  you  Ihould  be  acquainted  with  it."  It 
is  evident,  that  the  (leward  had  very  little  hope  of  affiftancc  fron 
his  mader's  friends,     Ritson. 


Though  you  now  at  laft  liflen  to  my  remonftrances,  yet 
your  affairs  are  in  fuch  a  date  that  the  whole  of  your  remaimng 
fortune  will  fcarce  pay  half  your  debts.  You  are  therefore  wile 
too  late.    Ma  LONE, 

*  The  greaieft  oi  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  frefeut  debts, 
Tim.  Let  all  my  laud  be  fcldJ]     The  fi- 
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Flaf.  'Tis  all  engaged,  fome  forfeited  and  gone; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  ftop  the  mouth 
Of  prcfent  dues :  the  future  comes  apace : 
What  (hall  defend  the  interim?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? ' 

Tim.  To  Lacedacmon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flaf.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word;* 
Were  it  all  yours,  to  give  it  in  a  breath. 
How  quickly  were  it  gone? 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flaf.   If  you  fufpedl  my  hufbandry,  or  falfe- 
hood. 
Call  me  before  the  exadeft  auditors. 
And  fet  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  blefs  me. 


dundancy  of  meafure  in  diis  paflage  peribades  me  that  it  ftood 
originally  thus : 

Your  greateft  htwing  lacks  a  half  to  faj 

Your  pre/ent  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  laud  be /M*     STSBViNf. 

*  and  at  length 

How  goes  our  reckoning  f\     This  fteward  talks  very  wildly. 
The  lord  indeed  might  have  alked,  what  a  lord  feldom  knows : 

Honu  goes  our  reckoning  f 
But  the  (leward  was  too  well  (atisfied  in  that  matter.    I  would  read 
therefore : 

Hold  good  our  reckoning  f    Warb urton. 

It  is  common  enough*  and  the  commentator  knows  it  is  common 
to  propofe,  interrogatively,  that  of  which  neither  the  fpeaker  nor 
the  hearer  has  any  doubt.  The  prcfent  r^ing  may  therefore  ftand. 

Johnson. 

How  will  you  be  able  to  fubfill  in  the  time  intervening  between 
the  payment  of  the  preient  demands  (which  your  whole  fubfbmce 
will  hardly  fatisfy)  and  the  claim  of  future  dues,  for  which  you 
have  no  fund  whatfoever ;  and  finally  on  the  fettlement  of  all 
accounts  in  what  a  wretch^  pHght  will  you  be  ?    Ma  lone. 

^  O  my  good  lord^  the  nmrU  is  but  a  word ;]  The  meaning  is,  as 
the  nmrld  itfelf  may  be  coroprifed  in  a  word,  yoo  might  give  it 
away  in  a  breath.     Warb  urton* 
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When  all  our  offices  *  have  been  opprefs'd 
With  riotous  feeders ;  ^  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  fpilth  of  wine;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights^  and  bray'd  with  min- 

ftrelfy ; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wafleful  cock/ 
And  fet  mine  eyes  at  flow. 


'  ——0ifr  offices — ]  X.  e.  the  apartments  allotted  to  coliiiarf 
purpofes,  the  reception  of  doraellicks,  &c.    Thus^  in  Macietb  : 

•*  Sent  forth  great  largcfs  to  your  offices.*^ 
Would  Duncan  have  fent  largos  to  any  hxxtfervants  f    See  Vol.  VIL 
p.  401 9  n.  8.    It  appears  that  what  we  now  call  cfficet^  were  an* 
ciently  called  houjes  of  office.  So,  in  Chaucer's  CUrkes  Taie,  r.  814Q9 
Mr,  Ty-n^'hitt's  edition : 

*•  Hou/es  of  office  fluffed  with  plentee 

**  Ther  mayft  thou  fee  of  deinteous  vittaille/' 

Stievbvi. 

^  JVUb  riotous  feeders;]     Feeders  are  fervants,  whofe  low  d^ 

bauchcries  are  pra^fed  m  the  offices  of  a  houfe.    See  a  note  oa 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Ad  III.  fc.  xi:  •*  one  who   looks  on 

feeders**'     Steevens. 

7  a  nvafieful  cocl^  i.  e.  a  cockloft ^  a  garret.     And  a  <cM^S!r. 

ful  cock^  fignifies  a  garret  lying  in  wafle,  negkdled,  pat  to  no  afe. 

Hammer. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer's  explanation  is  received  by  Dr.  Warburton,  yet 
I  think  them  both  apparently  miflaken.  A  nvnfleftil  cock  is  a  cock 
or  pipe  with  a  turning  flopple  running  to  ivafte.  In  thb  fenfe, 
botn  the  terms  have  their  uiual  meaning ;  but  I  know  not  that  cock 
is  ever  ufed  for  cockloft^  or  ivqfteful  for  Ijing  in  nvafie,  or  that 
lyini^  in  waftc  is  at  all  a  phrafe.     Johnson. 

Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  prefent  pafTage,  it  is  certain, 
that  Ijing  in  ixjafte  is  ftill  a  very  common  phrafe.     JFarmee. 

A  nurflrful  cock  is  what  we  now  call  a  iMifte  pipe ;  a  pipe  which 
is  continually  running,  and  thereby  prevents  the  overflow  of  ciflerns 
and  other  refervoirs,  by  carr)  ing  oft  their  fuperfluous  water.  Thia 
circumftance  ferved  to  keep  the  idea  of  Timon's  unceafing  pro- 
digality in  the  mind  of  the  fleward,  while  its  rcmotcnefs  from  the 
fcenes  of  luxury  within  the  houfc,  was  favourable  to  meditation. 

Collins. 

The  reader  will  have  a  perfeft  notion  of  the  method  taken  by 
Mr.  Pope  in  his  edition,  when  he  is  informed  that«  for  moafUfiU 
49ck,  that  editor  reads — /one//  roonu     Maloiii* 
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Tim.  Pr*ythee^  no  more, 

Flav.  Heavens,  have  I  faid^  the  bounty  of  this 
lord  I 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  flaves,  and  peafanta^ 
This  night  engluttted!  Who  is  not  Timon*s?® 
What  heart,  head,  fword,  force,  means,  but  is  lord 
Timon's?  >' 

Great  Timon,  noblc^  worthy,  royal  Timon? 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praife, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praife  is  made: 
Feaft-won,  faft-loft;  one  cloud  of  winter  (howers, 
Thefe  flies  are  couch'd. 

Tim,  Come,  fcrmon  me  no  further; 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pafs'd  my  heart; 
Unwifely^  not  ignobly,  have  I  given.** 
Why  doft  thou  weep?     Canfl:  thou  the  confcience 

lack. 
To  think  I  fhall  lack  friends?  Secure  thy  heart; 
If  I  would  broach  the  veflcls  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument*  of  hearts  by  borrowing. 


*  Wh  h  mi  Timm*i .']  I  Tuppofe  we  ought  to  read,  for  the  fake 
of  mcafure: 

Who  i'j  mt  lord  Tim&nt  f  StievenSp 
9  iVlj  ^iUainms  h^^nty  yti  haih  pajid  my  heart ; 
Univr/i'fyt  mt  ignolij^  hwue  [  givinJ]  Every  reader  muil  rejoice 
in  this  cifcumftance  af  comfort  which  prefeots  itfcif  to  Timon, 
who,  although  beggar'd  through  want  of  pnidencc,  confoles  him- 
felf  with  refieiftion  that  his  min  was  not  brought  on  by  the  purfuic 
of  guilty  pkafures,    Stesyens. 

*  Jnif  try  the  argument — ]  The  Iicentioufnefs  of  our  autho^ 
for^s  us  often  upon  far-ftifched  expoiitions,  ArgHmtnts  may  mean, 
€PniifttSt  as  the  arptmenls  of  a  book;  or  evtdafca  and  pra&fu 

JoBKSOK*^ 

The  matter  contained  in  a  poem  or  p!ay  was  in  our  author'i 
time  commonly  ihos  denominated^  The  contents  of  his  Rtipt  of 
Lucrt^ct^  which  he  certainly  puhlifhed  himfelf,  he  calls  Tht  Argumeitf, 
Hence  undoubtedly  hi^  ufc  of  the  word.  If  I  would  ^  fays  Timon, 
by  bojtowin|[j  try  of  what  tnen'*  beam  arc  ampfid^  what  th^ 
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Men,  snd  men's  fortunes,  could  I  fmnkly  ufc, 
^a  I  can  bid  thee  fpcak-* 

Flaf*  AflTurancc  blcfs  your  thoughts  I j 

Tim.  And,  in  feme  fort,  thefc  wants  of  mine  ai 
crown'd/ 
That  I  account  thcnn  blelUngs ;  for  by  thefc 
Shall  I  try  friends :  You  Ihall  perceive,  how  you 
Miftake  my  fortunes  ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friendi 
Within  there,  ho !  * — Flaminius !  ^  Servilius  I 

Enter  Flamikius,  Servilius,  and  Qiber  Servants* 

SgM^*  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

7/M.  I  will  defpatch  you  fcverally.^ — You,  to 
lord  Lucius, — 
To  lord  Lucullus  you;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to*day; — You,  to  Sempronius; 
Commend  me  to  their  loves  i  and»  I  am  proud;  lay^ 


han;t  in  thiMf  &e.     The  old  copy  reads — argnmfni,  not,  as  Dr, 
John  foil  fuppofed — argument  r.     Ma  lone, 

Sop  in  Hamiet :  *'  Have  yon  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there  oo 
oflfence  la  it  ?"   Many  more  inftanccs  lo  the  fame  purpofe  noight  be 

fubj  oined  >     Steevens, 

^  Jsl  can  Ify  th^f/peak*\  Thus  ihe  old  copy ;  but  it  being  dear 
from  the  overloaded  meafurc  that  thcfe  words  are  a  playhoufe  ioier* 
poktion,  I  would  not  heft  rate  lo  omit  them.  The^  are  andedlood, 
though  not  exprcflcd,     St  £  i  v  e  n  s, 

^  ct-^m;H*ii,]    i.e.  dignilted^   adorned «   made  ceipe^ablc. 

SOj  in  Kiftg  Henry  fill ,' 

**  And  yei  no  day  without  a  deed  to  omw«  it/* 

Stii¥ips, 
*  Wilkin  there  ^  ho !]     Ho^  was  fupplicd  by  Sir  Thorn  a*  Hanmer. 
The  frequency  of  ShakCpcare's  yfc  of  thi»  intcrjedion,  ncedi  no 
examples*     Steevens, 

'"  -^— F/ffffliVfVi  /]  The  old  copy  has — Fim^iuu  The  correfttoQ 
was  niatie  by  Mi.  Rowe,  The  error  probably  arofc  iio*n  ih* 
only  beip^  fci  down  in  the  MS,    Maloii£« 
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That  my  occafions  have  found  time  to  ufc  them 
Toward  a  fupply  of  money;  Ice  the  requeft 
Be  fifty  talentSt 

Fi^M,  As  you  have  faid,  my  lord* 

Fuy-  Lord  Lucius,  and  lord  LucuUus  ?  ^  hu mph ! 

7'tM.  Go  you,  fir,  [51?  another  Set v*J  to  the  fe- 
nators,* 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  ftate's  beft  health,  I  have 
Deferv'd  this  hearing,)  bid  'em  fend  o*the  inflant 
A  ihoufand  talents  to  me, 

FLjii\  I  have  been  bold, 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  moft  general  way,^) 
To  them  to  ufe  your  fignet,  and  your  name; 
But  they  do  fhakc  their  heads,  arid  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return* 

Tim.  Is't  true  ?  can  it  be? 

FiAf^.  They  anfwcr*  in  a  joint  and  corporate 
voice^ 

That  now  they  are  at  fall,*  want  treafure,  cannot 

Do  what  they  would;  are  forry — ^you  arc  honours- 
able, — 

But  yet  they  could  have  wifli'd — they  know  not— 
but* 

Something  hath  been  amifs — a  noble  nature 


^ 


read,  9$  ia  \ 


^  lord  LMtii/m  ?]    Ai  the  fteward  li  repeating  the  wordi  of 

Tiiiti>in  I  hive  not  fcrupkil  to  Aippjy  ihe  rttlc  iofi^,  which  h  wbm* 
ing  in  the  old  copj,  chough  nccdlkrf  to  the  mctrtr«     Steevens. 

•  G^jom^  fir^  i9  thefinntwM^^     To  cozDplctc  the  line,  wc  might 
%  tnc  firll  fcenc  of  this  play ; 

-  the/enfitQn  of  Athens.    St e £ v e  M s. 

^ /  iffi-w  U  iht  moji  general  'waj^]    Otti^rai  U  not  fpecdy, 

byt  €(^m^§kdh«iif  the  way  to  try  many  nt  a  iinic*     Johnsok, 
a  ^^__  at/}i//,]  J.  c,  4ii  am  tbif*     S t £  e  v  E  N s* 

*  —^  iitti — ]  was  fupplkJ  by  Sir  Thomas  HaniiKrt  to  com*] 
plcic  iJie  verfe.     Steivens, 
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May  catch  a  wrench — ^would  all  were  well — *tif 

pity— 
And  fo,  intending*  other  ferious  matters. 
After  diftafteftil  looks,  and  thefc  hard  fradions/ 
With  certain  half-caps/  and  cold-moving  nods,^ 
They  froze  me  into  filence, 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them ! — 

Ipr*ythee,  man,  look  cheerly  :     Thefc  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary:* 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  feldom  flows; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kinds 


* mUftdmg — ]    is  re^ardiffgi  iHntmg  ihetr  miice  to  othcf 

thbgs.    Johnson. 

Ta  w/rW  and  to  amnd  had  anciently  the  fame  incaning.    So, 
In  Th^  Spanifi  Curat f  of  Bcaiimont  and  Fletcher  t  ' 

"  Good  fir»  intend  t\n^  bufincfs/* 
See  Vol,  V.  p,  145',  n, 6-    Steevehi. 
So,  in  Wfis^  Fiitf  and  Fan^iei^  ScCm  i  J^c  : 
"  Tell  this  man  that  I  am  going  to  dinner  to  my  lord  maior»| 
and  that  I  cannot  now  intend  hb  tittle- tattle.** 
Again,  in  FafquU's  Night'Cap^  a  poem,  1623  ; 
*'  For  we  have  many  fee  ret  ways  to  fpend, 
**  Which  are  not  fit  our  hufbands  (hould  ini^ndJ' 

MALom 

^ ff/td  theft  hard  fractions,]     Flavius,  by  fruBiom^  mei 

hrt^tn  hint^^  iVr/irriv/W  fentencesj  abntpi  remarks.     JoHNiOK. 
* half^€apsi\    A  haif'Cap  b  a  cap  ilightly  moved ,  not  pet 

off,     JoMNiOK, 

'  cold- moving  mdt^'\     By  cM-me^i^g  I  do  not  itndedtanil 

with  Mr.  Theobald,  ckilihig  or  cdd-praduang  nods*   but  a  ilight 
motion  of  the  ht^ad,  without  any  warmth  or  cordiality.  1 

CeU^mo'Ving  is  the  fame  as  coldly- moving.  So — perfttuui  /tih€f\ 
gods,  for  perpetuailj  fober;  la^y-padng  clouds,^ — liyt'ing'jtaljui^^^M 
Jiattering/wteft  &C, — Such  diftant  and  uncourteous  faltiiationsarc  ' 
properly  termed  tQld-^vun/ing,  ^n  proceeding  from  a  cold  and 
friend  ly  di  f^>o{i  tio  n .     M  a  L  o  n  l  . 

•  Hanje  their  ingratitude  in  them  hercditarj' ;]     ff^rtdiiary^  foii 
by  natural  conftitution.     But  fome  diflempers  of  natural  cooAitu* 
tion  being  called  ktrediiary^  he  calls  their  ingratitude  fo, 

WA&«17mTOS« 
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And  nature,  ai  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  falhion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy .^ — 
Go   to  Ventidius, — [To  a  Serv.]    'Pr*ythee,  [To 

Flavius,]  be  not  fad. 
Thou  art  true,  and  honeft;  ingenioufly  *  I  fpeak. 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee: — [To  Serv.]  Ventidius 

lately 
Bury'd  his  father;  by  whofe  death,  he's  ftepp'd 
Into  a  great  eftate:  when  he  was  poor, 
Imprifon'd,  and  in  fcarcity  of  friends, 
I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents :  Greet  him  from 

me; 
Bid  him  fuppofe,  fome  good  neceffity 
Touches  his  friend,'   which  craves  to  be  remem- 

^       ber'd 
With  thofe  five  tabnts : — that  had, — [To  Flavius,] 

give  it  thefe  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  inftant  due.     Ne*er  fpeak,  or  think. 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  fink. 

9  And  nature y  as  it  grvws  again  tofwari  earthy 

Is  faft>ion  dfor  the  journey,  dull,  and  hea*vy,]  The  fame  thought 
occurs  in  The  fri/e/or  a  Month  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
'«  Befide,  die  fair  foal's  old  too,  it  grows  covetous, 
**  Which  (hows  all  honour  is  departed  from  us, 
*♦  And  we  arc  earth  again."    Steevens. 

'  ingenioujly — ]     Ingenious  was  anciently  ufed  inflead  of 

ingemiotss*    So,  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrenv  : 

••  A  courfe  of  learning  and  ingenious  ftudies."    Reed. 

'  Bid  him  fuppofe y  fome  good  neceffity 
Touches  his  friend, \  Good,  as  it  may  afibrd  Ventidius  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercifing  his  bounty,  and  relieving  his  friend,  in  return 
for  his  former  kindnefs :— or,  fome  hone^  neceffity,  not  the  conic- 
quence  of  a  villainous  and  ignoble  bountj.  I  rather  think  this  latter 
is  the  meaning.  M a lo  n  e • 
So  afterwards : 

"  If  his  occafion  were  not  a-irtuous, 

**  I  (hould  not  urge  it  half  fo  faithfully."    Stibvbns. 

Vol.  XL  M  m 
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Flaf.  I  would,  I  could  not  think  itj*     ThU 
thought  is  bounty's  foc; 
Being  free^  itfelf,  it  thinks  all  others  fo.   \^Exeuut. 


ACT    IIL        SCENE    I. 

nefame.    A  Room  in  Lucullus's  Houfe. 
Flaminius  waiting.    Enter  a  Servant  to  bim. 

Serf.  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you^  he  is  coming 
down  to  you. 

Flam.  I  thank  you,  fin 

Enter  Lucullus* 

Serf.  Here's  my  lord. 

LucuL.  [4/ide.]  One  of  lord  Timon*s  men?  a 
gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right;  I  dreamt 
of  a  fiiver  bafon  and  ewer^  to-night.     Flaminius, 


^  /  ivQuld,  I  could  not  thmk  it ;  ^cA  I  concur  in  opinion  < 
fome  former  editors,  that  the  words — think  it,  (honld  be  omitted. 
Every  reader  will  mentally  infert  them  from  the  fpeech  of  Tunon, 
though  they  arc  not  exprefled  in  that  of  Flavins.  The  laws  of 
metre,  in  my  judgement,  fhould  fuperfede  the  authority  of  the 
players,  who  appear  in  many  inflances  to  have  taken  a  defigned 
elHpfis  fur  an  error  of  omiflion,  to  the  repeated  injury  of  our  an* 
thor's  verftfication.     I  would  read : 

/  ivonU,  I  could  not  ;  That  thought* s  bounty tf§e-'^ 

SritTairf. 

*  free — ]  is  liberal,  not  parfi monious.    Johitson. 

* afther  bafon  and  ewer — ]  Thefe  utenfils  of  fiiver  being 

much  in  requcll  in  Shakfpeare's  time,  he  has,  as  ufnal.  not  feropled 
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honed  Flaminius ;  you  arc  very  refpedlively  wel- 
come, fir.' — Fill  me  fome  wine. — [Exi/  Servant.] 
And  how  does  that  honourable,  complete,  free- 
hearted gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful 
good  lord  and  mafter  ? 

Flam.  His  health  is  well,  fir. 

LucuL.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well, 
fir :  And  what  haft  thou  there  under  thy  cloak, 
pretty  Flaminius  ? 

Flam,  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  fir; 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  fupply ;  who,  having  great  and  inftant 
occafion  to  ufe  fifty  talents,  hath  lent  to  your  lord- 
fliipto  furniflihim;  nothing  doubting  yourprefent 
afiiftance  therein. 

LucuL.  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  fayi 
he  ?  alas,  good  lord !  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he 
would  not  keep  fo  good  a  houfe.  Many  a  time 
and  often  I  have  dined  with  him,  and  told  him 
on't ;  and  come  again  to  fupper  to  him,  of  purpofe 
to  have  him  fpend  lefs :  and  yet  he  would  embrace 
no  counfel,  take  no  warning  by  my  coming.  Every 


to  place  them  in  the  houie  of  an  Athenian  nobleman.    So  again, 
in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

*'  _— «  my  houfe  within  the  city 

"  Is  richly  furnifhed  with  plate  and  gold ; 

"  Baftms  and  etvers  to  lave  her  dainty  hands/' 
See  Vol.  VI.  p.  499,  n.  8.     Malonb. 

Our  author,  I  believe,  has  introduced  bafons  and  ewers  where 
they  would  certainly  have  been  found.  The  Romans  appear  to 
have  had  them;  and  the  forms  of  their  uteniils  were  generally 
copied  from  thofe  of  Greece.    Stsbvens. 

7  very  iz{^£\iv^\y 'Welcome  f  Jir,^     i.e.  refpe^fully.    So, 

in  King  John  : 

"  'Tis  too  refpearve^'  &c. 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  19,  n,  5.    STBBVBNt. 
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man  has  his  fault,  and  honefly  is  his;*  1  have  told 
him  on't,  but  I  could  never  get  him  from  it. 


Re-enter  Servant,  wiib  wine. 

Serf.  Pleafe  your  lordfhip,  here  is  the  wine. 

LucuL.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always 
wife.     Here's  to  thee. 

Flj.  Your  lordfhip  fpeaks  your  pleafure. 

LucuL.  I  have  obferved  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  fpirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and  one  that 
knows  what  belongs  to  reafon;  and  canft  u(e  the 
time  well,  if  the  time  ufe  thee  well :  good  parts  in 
thee. — Get  you  gone,  firrah.  [To  the  Servant^  who 
goes  out.] — Draw  nearer,  honed  Flaminius.  Thy 
lord's  a  bountiful  gentleman:  but  thou  art  wife; 
and  thou  know'fl  well  enough, although  thou  comeft 
to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  money;  efjpe- 
cially  upon  bare  friendftiip,  without  fecurity.  Here's 
three  folidares*^  for  thee;  good  boy,  wink  at  me, 
and  fay,  thou  faw'ft  me  not.     Fare  thee  well. 

Flam.  Is't  poflible,  the  world  (hould  fo  much 
differ; 
And  we  alive,  that  liv'd?  *  Fly,  damned  bafenefi. 
To  him  that  worfhips  thee. 

[Throwing  the  money  away. 

LucuL.  Ha!  Now  I  fee,  thou  art  a  fool,  and  fit 

for  thy  mafter.  [Exit  Lucullus. 


■  E*vf/y  man  has  his  faith,  and  honefty  //  bis ;]     Homrfy  does  not 
here  m^2LTi  probitj,  but  liberality.     M.  Masok. 

• three  folidares — ]     I  believe  this  coin  is  from  the  mint 

of  the  pcet.     Ste evens. 

*  Attdfwe  ali've,  that  lifijd?\  u  c.  And  wc  who  wcrc  alirc  then. 
alive  now.    As  much  as  to  iay»  sn/ojbort  a  time.    Wa&b  vaTow. 
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Flam.  May  thefe  add  to  the  number  that  may 
fcald  thee! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,' 
Thou  difeafe  of  a  friend/  and  not  himfelf ! 
Has  friendfhip  fuch  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 
It  turns  in  lefs  than  two  nights  ?  ^  O  you  gods, 
I  feel  my  mailer's  paffion !  ^  This  fl^ye 
Unto  his  honour,''  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him: 
Why  ihould  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 


•  Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation^']  Perhap  the  poet  alludes  to 
the  punilhment  inflicted  on  M.  Aquiiios  by  Mithridates.  In  The 
Sheffherd*s  Calendar^  however,  Lazarus  declares  himfelf  to  have 
feen  in  hell  **  a  great  norober  of  wide  cauldrons  and  kettles,  fuU 
of  boy  ling  lead  and  oyle,  with  other  hot  metals  molten,  in  the 
which  were  plunged  and  dipped  the  covetous  men  and  women,  for. 
to  fulfill  and  repleniih  them  of  their  iniatiate  coveti{e«" 

Again,  in  an  ancient  bl.  1.  ballad,  entitled,  The  Dead  Man's 
Song : 

*'  And  ladles  full  of  melted  gold 
**  Were  poured  downe  their  throates." 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  thinks  that  Flaminius  more  ^*  probably  alludes  to 
the  ftory  of  Marcus  Craflus  and  the  Parthians,  who  are  faid  to 
have  poured  molten  gold  down  his  throat,  as  a  reproach  and  punilh- 
ment for  his  avarice."    Steevens. 

^  Thou  difeafe  of  a  friend,']     So,  in  King  Lear: 
<«  __  my  daughter ; 
*'  Or  rather,  9i  difeafe"  Sec.    Steevens. 

'  //  turns  in  lefs  than  tivo  nights  /]  Alluding  to  the  turning  or 
acefcence  of  milk.    Johnson. 

*  faffioni]  u  e.  fuffering.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

**  You  (hall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  paJJiwJ* 
i.  e.  prolong  \a&fuffering.    Steevens. 

7  Unto  his  honour,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  What  Flaminius  feenu 
to  mean  is,*— -This  (lave  (to  the  honour  of  his  charader)  has,  &c. 
The  modern  editors  read — Unto  this  hour,  which  may  be  right. 

Steevens. 

I  (hould  have  no  doubt  in  preferring  the  modern  reading,  unto 
this  hour,  as  it  is  by  far  the  flronger  expreffion,  fo  probably  the 
right  one.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Ritfon  is  of  the  iame  opinion.    Stibtbns. 
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When  he  is  turn'd  to  poifon? 

O,  may  difeafes  only  work  upon't! 

And^  when  he  is  fick  to  death/  let  not  that  part  of 

nature' 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  ficknefs,  but  prolong  his  hour !  *     [Exit. 


* -to  dfa/h,]    If  thcfc  words,  which  deranee  the  metie, 

were  omitted,  would  the  fentlment  of  Flaminlus  be  impadied  ? 

Stiivbits. 

9 of  nature-^]     So  the  common  copies.     Sir  Thomas 

Hanmer  reads — nurture.    Johnson. 


Of  nature  is  furcly  the  moft  cxpreffivc  reading.  Flaminiiia  (  , 
fiders  that  nutriment  which  Lncullus  had  for  a  length  eli  time  le- 
ceived  at  Timon's  table,  as  conftituting  a  great  part  of  hia  amnd 
fyftero.     Stbevbns. 

^ ^is  hour !]  i.  e.  the  hour  of  iicknefi.    Hi$  for  ///• 

SriiTBas* 

Ws  in  almoft  every  fcene  of  thefe  plays  is  afed  for  Ui^  bat  here 
I  think  ''  his  hour"  relates  to  Lucullus,  and  means  bU  bfe. 

If  mv  notion  be  well  founded,  we  muft  nnderftand  that  the 
Steward  wifhes  that  the  life  of  Lucullus  may  be  prolonged  only  6r 
the  purpofe  of  his  being  mifcrable ;  that  ficknefs  may  "  play  the 
torturer  by  fmall  and  fmall,"  and  *'  have  him  nine  whole  yean 
in  killing." — "  Live  loath'd  and  long!"  fays  Timon  in  a  fobie- 
quent  fcene  ;  and  again  : 

*'  Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries, 
"  And  yet  confufion  //a.v  /" 
This  indeed  is  nearly  the  meaning,  if,  with  Mr.  Steevens,  we 
Qnderfland  his  hour  to  mean  the  hour  of  ficknefs  :  and  it  muft  be 
owned  that  a  line  in  Hamlet  adds  fupport  to  his  interprcution ; 
"  This  phyfick  h\ii  prolongs  tbyficklj  days.**     Maloni. 

Mr.  Malone's  interpretation  may  receive  further  fupport  from  a 
paiTage  in  Coriolanus^  where  Menenius  fays  to  the  Roman  fentincl : 
"  Be  that  you  are,  long ;  and  your  mifery  increafe  with  your  age." 

Stbbtins. 
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SCENE      IL 

The  fame.     A  publick  Place. 
Enter  Lucius,  with  three  Strangers. 

Luc.  Who,  the  lord  Timon?  he  is  my  very  good 
friend»  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1.  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  lefs,*  though 
we  are  but  ftrangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common 
rumours;  now  lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are  done  ♦ 
and  paft,  and  his  eftate  fhrinks  from  him. 

Luc.  Fye,  no^  do  not  believe  it;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2.  S'TRjN.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that, 
not  long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord 
Lucullus,  to  borrow  fo  many  talents;  *  nay,  urged 


'  We  knotw  him  for  no  lefs^  That  is,  nut  hnorw  him  by  report  to 
be  no  lefs  than  you  reprefent  him,  though  we  are  ftrangers  to  his 
perfon.     Johnson. 

To  kno^,  in  the  prefent,  and  federal  other  inftances,  is  ufed  by 
our  author  for — to  acknowledge.     So,  in  Coriolamu,  Adt  V.  fc.  v : 
*'  — — ^  You  are  to  know 
"  That  profperoufly  I  have  attempted,  and 
*'  With  oloody  paf&ge  led  your  wars — **  &c.  Steevbns. 

* are  done — ]  i.  e.  confumed.  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  623,  n.  8. 

Malonb. 

^  to  borrow  fo  many  talents ;]     Such  is  the  reading  of  the 

old  copy.  The  modem  editors  read  arbitrarily— ^/^  talent/.  So 
many  is  not  an  uncommon  colloquial  expreflion  for  an  indefinite 
number.    The  ftranger  might  not  know  the  exadt  fum. 

Stbivbns. 

So,  Queen  Elizabeth  to  one  of  her  parliaments :  "  And  ht  me, 
it  ihail  be  fufEcient  that  a  marble  ftone  declare  that  a  queen  having 
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extremely  for't,and  fhow'd  what  neceflity  belonged 
to't,  and  yet  was  denied. 

Luc.  How? 

2.  SrRAN.  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Li/c.  What  a  ftrange  cafe  was  that?  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  afham'd  on't.  Denied  that  ho- 
nourable man?  there  was  very  little  honour  fhow'd 
in't.  For  my  own  part,  I  muft  needs  confefs,  I 
have  received  fome  fmall  kindnefles  from  him,  as 
money,  plate,  jewels,  and  fuch  like  trifles,  nothing 
comparing  to  his ;  yet,  had  he  mistook  him^  and 
fent  to  me,^  I  (hould  ne'er  have  denied  his  occafion 
fo  many  talents.' 


reigned y«r^  a  time,  \\.  e.  the  time  that  (he  (honld  have  reigned, 
whatever  time  that  mi^t  happen  to  be,]  lived  and  died  a  vimn."' 

So«  Holinihed :  *'  The  biihop  commanded  his  fenranc  to  Dring 
him  the  book  bound  in  white  vellum,  lying  in  his  ftudy,  im/mcb  a 
place."    We  (honid  now  write^ — in  a  certain  place. 

Again,  in  the  Account-book,  kept  by  Empfon  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  quoted  by  Bacon  in  his  Hiilory  of  that 
king: 

**  Item,  Received  oi  fuch  a  one  five  marks,  for  a  pardon  to  be 
procured,  and  if  the  pardon  do  not  pafs,  the  money  to  be  repaid.*' 

'*  He  fold  fo  much  of  his  eftatc,  when  he  came  of  age,"  (mean- 
ing a  certain  portion  of  his  eflate,)  is  yet  the  phrafeology  of  Scotland. 

Maloni. 

*  yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and  fent  to  me,"]  We  (hoald  read: 

mi^ook'd  him,  i.  e.  overlooked,  ncgledcd  to  fend  to  him. 

WAaauaTov. 

I  rather  read,  yet  had  he  not  miflook  him,  and  fent  to  me. 

Johnson. 

Mr.  Edwards  propofes  to  read— j^/  had  he  mifled  him.  Lucius 
has  juft  declared  that  he  had  had  fewer  prefents  from  Timon,  than 
Lucullus  had  received,  who  therefore  ought  to  have  been  the  firft 
to  aflift  him.  Yet,  fays  he,  had  Timon  miftook  him,  or  overlooked 
that  circumftance,  and  fent  to  me,  I  (hould  not  have  denied  &c. 

Steeveni. 

That  is,  «'  had  he  (Timon)  miftaken  himfelf  and  fent  to  me,  I 
would  ne'er"  c^c.  He  means  to  infinuate  that  it  would  have  been 
a  kind  of  miflake  in  llmon  to  apply  to  a  perfon  who  had  received 
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Enter  Servilius. 

Ser.  See, by  good  hap, yonder 's  my  lord;  I  have 
fweat  to  fee  his  honour. — My  honoured  lord, — 

[To  Lucius. 

Luc.  Servilius !  you  are  kindly  met,  fir.  Fare 
thee  well : — Commend  me  to  thy  honourable- vir- 
tuous lord,  my  very  exquifite  friend. 

Sbr.  May  it  pleafe  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
fent 

Luc.  Ha!  what  has  he  fent?  I  am  fo  much  ctUi. 
dear'd  to  that  lord ;  he's  ever  fending :  How  fhall 
I  thank  him^  think'fl:  thou  ?  And  what  has  he  fent 
now  ? 

Ser.  He  has  only  fent  his  prefent  occallon  noW| 
my  lord ;  requefting  your  lordfhip  to  fupply  hi* 
inftant  ufe  with  fo  many  talents.' 

fach  trifling  favoars  from  him,  in  preference  to  LocuUus,  who 
had  received  much  greater  ;  but  if  Timon  had  made  that  miftake^ 
he  (hoold  not  have  denied  him  fo  many  talents.    M.  Mason. 

Had  he  miftook  him  means,  had  he  by  miflake  thought  him  ander 
lefs  obligations  than  me,  and  fent  to  me  accordingly.     Heath. 

I  think  with  Mr.  Steevens  that  bim  relates  to  Timon,  and  that 
tnijhok  him  is  a  reflective  participle.     Ma  lone.  .(.  . 

'7  --.-^  denied  his  occafion  fo  many  talents^  i.  e.  a  certain  numbei^ 
of  talents,  foch  a  number  as  be  might  happen  to  want.  This  pa£* 
fage,  as  well  as  A  former,  (fee  n.  6,  p.  534>)  (hews  that  the  text 
below  is  not  corrupt.     Malone. 

s <with  io  manv  talents.'\     Such  again  is  the  reading  with 

which  the  old  copy  lupplies  us.  Probsu>ly  the  exad  number  of 
talents  'wanted  was  not  exprefsly  itx.  down  by  Shakfpeare.  If  this 
was  the  cafe,  the  player  who  reprefented  the  chara6ler,  f^ke  of  the 
firft  number  that  was  uppermofl  in  his  mind ;  and  the  prmter,  who 
copied  from  the  playhoufe  books,  put  down  an  indennite  for  the 
dcgnite  fum,  which  remained  unfpecified.  The  modem  editors 
'^itad  again  in  this  inftance,^/^'  talents.  Perhaps  the  iervant  brought 
.a  note  wiA  him  which  he  tendered  to  Lucallus,    Stibtens, 
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Luc.  I  know,  his  lordfhip  is  but  merry  with  mC; 
He  cannot  want  fifty-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  lefs,  my  lord. 
If  his  occafion  were  not  virtuous,^ 
I  fliould  not  urge  it  half  fo  faithfully.* 

Luc.  Doft  thou  fpeak  ferioufly,  Servilius? 

Ser.  Upon  my  foul,  'tis  true,  fir. 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beaft  was  I,  to  disfumiih 
myfelf  againft  fuch  a  good  time,  when  Imighthave 
Ihown  myfelf  honourable  ?  how  unluckily  it  hap« 
pen'd,  that  I  fhould  purchafe  the  day  before  for  a 
little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour?'-— 


There  is,  I  am  confident,  no  error.  I  have  met  with  this  kind 
of  phra(eolog)r  in  many  books  of  Shakfpeare's  age.  In  ymlmt 
C^tfar  we  have  the  phrafe  afed  here.  Lucilios  fiqfi  to  hit  adftr* 
fary: 

"  There  is>  much,  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  ftraig^t." 

Malowb. 

9  If  bit  occafion  iMcre  not  virtuous,]  Firtuout  for  ftlODg,  forcible, 
preffing.     Warburton. 

The  meaning  may  more  naturally  be— If  he  did  not  want  it  ibr 
agoodufe.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explication  is  certainly  right. — ^Wc  had  before : 
**  Some  ^o(?i/ wf^/^  touches  his  friend."    Maloki. 

» hal/^ '  faithfully.  ]    FaUhfuHj  for  fervently.    Therefoiep 

without  more  a3f>,  the  Oxford  editor  alters  the  text  tofervtmtljm 
But  he  might  have  fcen,  that  Shakfpeare  ufed  faUbfrllj  for  fer- 
vently, as  in  the  former  part  of  the  fentencc  he  had  ufiM  %nrimmm 
for  forcible.     Warburton. 

Zeal  OT  fervour  ufually  attending^////.    MaioK i. 

^  that  I  Jbould  furchafe  the  day  before  for  a  little  part,  mad 

mdo  a  great  deal  of  honour  /]  Though  there  is  a  feeming  plaofibfc 
antithefis  in  the  terms,  I  am  verj'  well  aflhred  they  are  cormpt  at 
the  bottom.  For  a  little  part  of  what  ?  Honour  is^  the  only^  fnb- 
ilantive  that  follows  in  the  fentence.  How  much  is  the  antithefis 
improved  by  the  fcnfe  which  my  emendation  gives  ?  •*  That  I 
(bould  purchafe  for  a  little  dirt,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honoorl** 

Thiobald* 
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Servilius,  now  before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to 
do't;  the  more  beaft,  1  fay : — I  was  fending  to^iie 
lord  Timon  myfelf,  thefe  gentlemen  can  witnefs ; 
but  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had 
done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his 
good  lordfhip;  and  I  hope,  his  honour  will  con- 
ceive the  faireft  of  me,  becaufe  I  have  no  power  to 
be  kind :— And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it 
one  of  my  greateft  afflidtions,  fay,  that  I  Cannot 
pleafure  fucn  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good 
Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  fo  far,  as  to  ufc 
mine  own  words  to  him? 

Ser.  Yes,  fir,  I  fliall. 

Luc.  I  will  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 

lExi^  Servilius. 

This  emendation  is  received,  like  all  others,  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer, 
bnt  negleded  by  Dr.  Warburton.  I  think  Theobald  right  in  fuf- 
peding  a  corruption ;  nor  it  his  emendation  injodicious,  though 
perhaps  we  may  better  read,  pwrcbafe  the  day  before  fir  a  little  parK. 

Johnson. 

I  am  fatisfied  with  die  old  reading,  which  is  foffidently  in  our 
author's  manner.  By  parchafing  what  bronght  me  but  little  honour, 
I  have  loft  the  more  honourable  opportunity  of  fupplying  the  wants 
of  my  friend.  Dr.  Farmer,  however,  fufpedh  a  quibble  between 
bonmr  in  its  common  acceptation,  and  hMwr  (i.  e.  the  krdfi)ip 
of  a  place,)  in  a  legal  fenfe.    See  Jacobs's  Dictionary. 

Stbbvbns. 

I  am  neither  fatisfied  with  the  amendments  propofed,  or  with 
Steevens's  explanation  of  the  prefent  reading ;  and  have  little  doubt 
but  we  (hould  read  **  pnrchafe  for  a  little /ffrr'^"  inftead  o(  faft» 
and  the  meaning  will  then  be — **  How  unlucky  was  I  to  have  par* 
chafed,  but  the  day  before,  out  of  a  little  vanity,  and  by  that 
means  difabled  myfelf  from  doine  an  honourable  adion."  Port 
mOiXAjbtWt  or  magnificence.    M.  Mason. 

I  believe  Dr.  Johnfon's  reading  is  the  true  one.  I  once  fufpeAed 
the  phrafe  "  pnrchafe /or ;"  but  a  more  attentive  examination  of 
our  author's  works  and  thofe  of  his  contemjtoraries,  has  (hewn  nw 
the  folly  of  fnfpeCting  corruptions  in  the  text,  merdy  becaafe  it 
exhibits  a  different  pbraiiH>l(^  from  that  afed  at  this  day. 

Malonb* 
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True,  as  you  faid^  Timon  is  fhrunk,  indeed; 
And  he^  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  fpeed, 

lExii  Lucius. 

I.  Stran.  Do  you  obfervc  this,  Hoftilius?* 
2-  Sthjn.  Ay,  too  well. 

I.  Strj!^.  Why  this 
Is  the  world's  foul;  and  juft  of  the  fame  piece 
Is  every  flatterer's  fpirit.*     Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  fame  difh?'^  for,  in 
My  knowings  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father. 


4  Da  jau  ehftm^e  ihis^  Hojliiius  ^]     I  am  willing  to  believe,  for 
the  ftke  of  metre,  that  our  author  wrote  ; 
Qk/ttrvtj6M  this,  H^iimt  f 

'  ^-^■fiatterer'i  fpint.]     This  is  Dr.  WarbDrton'«  emend atiocw 
The  other  [motlern]  editiom  read  : 
f/^ij,  thh  h  the  nvorid'i  foul  ; 
Aftd  hfi  of  the/uMi  pUce  t  rvtry  flmitfiT^ %  fportii 
Mr*  Upton  nas  not  unliickilx  tranfpofed  the  two  final  words,  tfitts ; 
Whj^  thk  is  the  *wor/d*s  fport ; 
0/  fkr/amtf  pu€e  ii  rvtry  fiitttFir*^  fouI, 

The  pailagc  is  not  fo  obfcure  as  to  provoke  fo  much  eQ(|i]irT«1 
9'hh^  iays  he,  //  thtfmlm  fpirit  &f  the  nmridt  €*verf  fiatitrer  plajl 
the  fame  game,  tnakes^rr  with  the  confidence  of  hu  friend. 

JoHKsosr. 

Mr.  M*  Mafon  prefers  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Wafburton  to  the 
tranfpofition  of  Mr.  Upton.     Stssv  i  ns. 

The  emendation,  ^j>/r,  belongs  not  to  Dr- Warburton,  bot  t#1 
Mr*  I'hcobald-  The  word  was  frequently  pronounced  as  one  fyl»] 
labk,  and  fometimes,  I  think,  writtcn^rr/r-  Hence  the  corrnp-j 
lion  was  eafy  ;  whilft  on  the  oiher  hand  it  is  highly  iropmbable  thJti 
two  words  io  diftant  from  each  other  ^  foui  and'  jp^rt  [or  ^^^a^J  j 
(hould  chsinge  places.  Mr.  Upton  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  Uxm  J 
into  the  old  copy  %  but  finding/W  and  ,^^rt  the  final  words  of  tiTO| 
lines  in  Mr,  Pope's  and  the  fubfeqnent  ^itions,  look  it  for  gtifiiedj 
they  held  the  fame  fituatkm  in  the  original  edition,  which  we  feel 
wa*  not  the  cafe,  I  do  not  believe  this  fpecch  was  intended  by  ib#  | 
author  for  vcrfc.    Maloh  e, 

■  --^/jftfi  dips  in  ih  famt  Jtfi?]  This  phrafe  is  fcriptnraL ' 
"  He  that  dippcth  his  hand  with  mc  in  the  diih."    Si.  Mmktm^ 
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And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purfc; 
Supported  his  eftate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  .their  wages :  He  ne'er  drinks^. 
But  Timon's  lilver  treads  upon  his  lip; 
And  yet,  (O,  fee  the  monftroufnefs  of  man 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  ftiape!) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  refpcdt  of  his,^ 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 
3.  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

I  •  SrRjiN.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tailed  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend;  yet,  I  proteft. 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illuftrious  virtue. 
And  honourable  carriage. 
Had  his  ncccflity  made  ufe  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  bell  half  Ihould  have  return'd  to  him/ 


^  tft  refpta  of  his ^   i.  c.  conlidcring  Timon's  claim  for 

what  he  alks.     Wa&bu&ton. 

In  TefpeQ  of  bU  fortane :  what  Lacias  denies  to  Timon  is  in  pro* 
portion  to  what  Lacius  poflTefleSf  lefs  than  the  ufual  alms  given  by 
good  men  to  beggars.    Johnson. 

Does  not  bis  refer  to  the  Up  of  Timon  f — ^Though  Lacias  himfelf 
drink  from^  a  filver  cup  which  was  Timon  s  gift  to  him»  he  refafes 
to  Timon,  in  retarn,  drink  from  any  cup.     Hbnlby. 

•  /  wjould  hteve  put  my  <wealth  into  donation. 
And  the  beft  half  Jhonld  have  rctam'd  to  him,']     Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads: 

/  <would  have  put  my  nvealtb  into  partition. 
And  the  heft  half  fhomld  have  attom'd  to  him^       ■  > 
Dr.  Warbarton  receives  attom*d.     The  only  difficulty  is  in  the 
word  retnm'd,  which,  fince  he  had  receiv'd  nothing  from  htm, 
cannot  be  u(cd  but  in  a  very  low  and  licentious  meaning. 

JORNSeN. 

Had  his  neeefflty  made  mfe  of  me^  I  njoould  have  put  my  fortune  into 
a  condition  to  be  alienated,  and  the  beft  halfofvuhat  I  had  gained  n^* 
/elf  or  received fhm  9t^n,  JboM  have  found  Us  viit^  to  him.  Either 
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So  much  I  love  his  heart;  But,  I  perceive, 

Men  muft  learn  now  with  pity  to  difpenfc; 

For  policy  fits  above  confcience.  [Ex^nL 


fuch  Hccdllotis  expoHtion  muft  be  allowed ,  or  the  paflkge  remain  m 
obfcurityt  as  fomc  readers  may  not  choofe  to  receive  Sir  Thoinai 
Hamner's  emendaUon. 

The  follovv  ing  lines,  however,  in  Hamitt^  A^  IL  fc»  iL  perfiiade 
me  that  my  explanation  o^-^pui  mj  avealih  inia  doMaiJtm — is  foEQCwhit 
doubtful : 

**  P&t  your  dread  pleafares  more  ittio  command 

'*  Than  to  entreaty/' 
Again,  in  Cjmhehnt^  A€l  IIT,  fc*  if  : 

"  And  raad'ft  me  pMi  inio  tmtempi  the  fulti 

"  Of  princely  fcUows,*'  &c- 
Perhaps  the  tlrangcr  means  to  Tay^  I  would  ha^'C  treated  my  wealib 
as  a  prefent  originally  received  from  bimj  and  on  this  oceafion  have 
returned  him  the  half  of  that  whoie  for  which  I  fuppofed  myfdf 
to  be  ladebted  to  hi^  bounty.  Lady  Macbeth  hai  nearly  the  lame 
fentimcnt : 


ff  m  compt 

"  To  make  their  audir  at  your  highncfs*  pte^are, 

"  ^i\[l  to  Tftum your  (ywn,**     STBEViNi* 

The  difficulty  of  this  paflagc  arifes  from  the  word  rfmrm*J^ 
Warburton  propofes  to  read  aHom'di  but  that  word  always  relates 
iQ  perfonSj  not  Co  things^  It  is  the  tenant  that  attorns,  not  tbe 
lands.  The  meaning  of  the  paffage  appears  to  be  this:^ — ^"  Though 
I  never  taftcd  of  Timon's  bounty,  y«t  I  have  fuch  an  cfteem  for  hii 
virtue,  that  had  he  applied  to  me,  I  ihoald  have  confidcrcd  mjr 
wealth  as  proceeding  from  his  donation »  and  have  r^farrt^d  half  of 
it  to  him  again/'  To  put  hi$  wealth  into  donation^  means,  to  pm 
it  down  in  account  as  a  donation,  to  fuppofe  it  a  donation, 

M.  MAfoir» 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  latter  very  happy  interpretation  given 
by  Mr.  Stecvcns  is  the  true  onc<  Though  (fays  the  (peaker)  I  nevcf 
tailed  Timon's  bounty  in  my  life,  I  would  have/ff^/«/>i/ my  whole 
fortune  to  have  been  a  £i/i  from  himj  ^c.  So,  in  the  common 
phrafe, — PMf  yourfeif  [i.  c.  fuppofc  yourCclf]  b  my  place.  The 
paffagtft  quoted  by  Mr.  Stcevcn*  fuUy  fupport  the  phrafc — wrW 
don  at  ion  t 

**  iUium*d  to  him  **  nece0krily  includes  the  idea  of  having  f^aw 
/fflm  him,  and  therefore  can  not  mean  fimply —;/>««*/  in  *waj^  the 
iaicrprcUidon  drll  given  by  Mr*  Stcevcn^^    Maloki. 
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SCENE      III. 

The  fame.    A  Room  in  Sempronius's  Houfe. 
Enter  Sempronius,  and  a  Servant  ofTiTtion*$. 

Sem.  Muft  he  needs  trouble  me  in't?  Humph! 
*Bovc  all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  lord  Lucius,  or  LucuUus; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too. 
Whom  he  redeemed  from  prifon : '  All  thefe  three  ^ 
Owe  their  eftates  unto  him. 

SERr.  O  my  lord. 

They  have  all  been  touched,'  and  found  bafe  meul; 

for 
They  have  all  deny'd  him  ? 

Sem.  How !  have  they  deny*d  him? 

Has  Ventidius*  and  LucuUus  deny'd  him? 

V  And  ttonjo  Ventidius  is  ivealify  too. 
Whom  he  redeem' d  from  frtfou:^     This  circimiftaiioe  likewife 
occurs  in  the  anonymous  unpublifhed  comedy  of  Timom  : 
«*  O  yee  ingiateful  I  have  I  freed  yee 
*'  From  bonds  in  prifon»  to  requite  me  thus, 
'*  To  trample  ore  mee  in  my  mifery  ?"    Malonii^ 

a  fhe/e  three — ]     The  word  tJbree  was  in&rtcd  by  Sir  T. 

Hanmer  to  complete  the  meafure ;  a^  was  the  exclamation  O,  for 
the  iaiiie  reafon,  in  the  following  fpeech.    Stbevbms. 

i  They  haw  all  beta  touch'dj.  That  is,  tried,  aUuding  tO  die 
touchftone.    Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Richard  HI : 

**  O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  tomeh, 
**  To  try,  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed/'    Stbiviits. 
4  Has  Ventidius  &c.]     With  this  mutilated  and  therefore  rujggtd 
ipeech  no  ear  accuftomed  to  harmony  can  be  fatisfied.    Su  T. 
Hanmer  thus  reforms  the  firft  part  of  it : 

Hanfe  Lucius,  and  Ventidisu,  and  LueuUus^ 
Deuj^'dbim  all?  and  does  befind  tom^ 
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And  does  he  fend  to  me?  Three?  humph  I-—- 
It  Ihows  but  little  love  or  judgement  in  him. 
Muft  I  be  his  lad  refuge  ?    His  friends^  like  phy- 

ficians^ 
Thrive,  give  him  over;  *  Mufti  take  the  cure  upon 

me? 


Yet  we  might  better^  I  thin1c»  read  with  a  later  editor : 
Deny'd  him,  fay  you  ?  and  does  he  fend  t9wuf- 
Three  f  humph! 
Itjhfnvs  &€• 

But  I  can  only  point  out  metrical  dilapidations  wbicb  I  pidfe&  mf 

inability  to  repair.    Stbevens. 

5  His  friends,  like^phyficiam^ 

Thrive,  gi^e  him  over\\  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  /f^V,  plao- 
fibly  enough.  Inftead  of  three  jpropofed  by  Mr.  Pope,  I  (hoold 
read  thrice.    But  perhaps  the  old  reading  is  tbe  true.    Joh  irsoii. 

Perhaps  we  (hould  it^A-^Jhri^'d* .  They  give  Bim  aver  jShiv^di 
that  is,  prepared  for  immediate  death  byfirift.     TtewHITT. 

Perhaps  the  following  paflage  in  Webfter's  Diuehefs  rf  Maify^  is 

the  beft  comment  after  all : 


•  Phyiicians  thus 


•*  With  their  bands  full  of  money,  ufc  to  give  9*er 

**  Their  patients.*' 
The  paflage  will  then  mean : — '*  His  friends,  like  phyfidans, 
thrive  by  his  bounty  and  fees,  and  either  relinfssffi},  amdfm^fkke  Mm, 
or  give  his  cafe  up  as  defperate."  To  gi-ve  §ver  in  Tie  Tasmhtg  of 
the  Sbrenv  has  no  reference  to  the  irremediable  oondidon  of  a 
patient,  but  fimply  means  to  leave,  to  for  fake,  to  quit : 

**  And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you 

**  To  git'eyou  over  at  this  fir^  encounter, 

**  Unlefs  you  will  accompany  me  thither."    Stbivbits. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  the  firfl  and  principal  cormpcer 
of  thefe  plays,  for  Thrive,  fubflituted  ^hri'v'd,  on  wnich  the  oon- 
jefturcs  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  were  founded. 

The  paflage  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens  from  The  Dutcbefs  •flialfy^ 
is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  old  reading ;  for  Webfter  Sfypeus 
both  in  that  and  in  another  piece  of  his  [The  White  Devil)  to  nave 
frequently  imitated  Shakfpeare.  Thus,  in  Tbe  Dutcbefs  §/  MmiJ^^ 
we  find : 

**  —  Ufc  me  well,  you  were  beft ; 

**  What  I  have  doncj  I  have  done  >  111  coniefi  nothing." 
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He  has  much  difgrac'd  me  in't ;  I  am  angry  at  him. 

Apparently  from  Oihrlh  : 

"  Demand  mt  nothing ;  whstt  you  knovv^,  you  know ; 

**  From  this  time  fortn  1  never  will  fpcak  word/* 
Again  the  Cardinal,  fpeaking  to  his  miftrefs  Julia^  who  had  im- 
portuned him  to  difclofc  the  caafe  of  hi^  melancholy,  fays : 

** Satisfy  thy  longing ; 

**  The  only  way  to  make  thee  Iceep  ihy  counfel, 

*'  Is,  not  10  tell  thee." 
So,  in  Kmi  Hmry  IF.  Part  I : 

«  fQf  fecrecy 

*'  No  lady  clofer ;  for  I  well  believe 

**  Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  doil  not  know," 
Again,  in  Thf  Whiu  De^fif: 

"  Terrify  ^a^w,  my  lord,  with  painifd  druilt*** 
So,  In  Mffchfth : 

"  -— 'ds  the  eye  of  chiUhood 

'*  That  fear»a/^wff(//rt;//." 
Again »  in  The  White  De%il: 

"  the  fecrct  of  my  prince* 

"  Which  I  will  ixfe^r  i'th*  ififid^  cf  mj  heart,** 
Copied,  I  think  J  from  thefe  lines  of  Hamlet : 

««  ^.-. Give  me  the  man 

••  That  is  not  paffion's  flave,  and  1  will  *uv^r  him 

*•  fjg  my  heart*i  c^re^  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart.*' 
Th^  White  De^'i/w&s  noe  printed  till  i6tt* — Mamie t  had  appeared 
in  1 604.  Sec  alfo  another  imitation  quoted  in  a  note  on  Cjmhdme^ 
Aft  IV,  fc-  ii. ;  and  the  laft  fcene  of  the  fourth  ad  of  The 
DutehepQf  Maify,  which  feems  to  have  been  copied  from  our  au- 
thor's Kmg  J&hitt  Aft  iy<  fc.  ii* 

The  Dutchtfs  0f  Maifj  had  certainl)r  appeared  before  1619,  for 
Burbage^  who  died  in  that  year,  afted  in  it ;  I  believe,  btfore  i6i6, 
for  I  imagine  it  is  the  play  alluded  to  in  Ben  Jonfon's  FrologMC  ta 
Eweiy  Man  m  hh  Hummtr^  printed  in  that  year : 

*'  To  make  a  child  new-fwaddlcd  to  proceed 

"  Man/*  Sec. 
So  that  probably  the  lines  above  cited  from  Wcbftcr's  play  by 
Mr.  S tee V ens,  were  copied  from  Tim^n  before  it  wa^  in  print ;  for 
it  firft  appeared  in  the  folio,  1613,  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
thn\'e  was  not  an  error  of  the  prefs,  but  our  author's  original  word, 
which  Webfter  imitated,  not  from  the  printed  book»  but  from  the 
rcprefeniation  of  the  play,  or  the  Mf.  copy. 

It  Uobfcrvable,  that  in  this  piece  of  Wcnfter's,  the  dutchefs,  who, 
like  Defdemona,  is  ilrangled,  revives  after  iongjeemmg  dead,  fp^ki 
a  few  words,  and  then  dleK    Malok^. 

Vol.  XL  N  n 
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That  might  have  known  my  place:   I  fee  no  fenfc 

for't. 
But  his  occafions  might  have  woo'd  me  firft; 
For,  in  my  confcience,  I  was  the  firft  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him: 
And  does  hp  think  fo  backwardly  of  me  now^ 
That  I'll  requite  it  laft?  No :  So  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  reft. 
And  I  amongft  the  lords  be  thought  a  fooL* 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  fum. 
He  had  fent  to  me  firft,  but  for  my  mind's  fafee; 
I  had  fuch  a  courage'  to  do  him  good.     But  now 

return. 
And  with  their  faint  reply  this  anfwer  join; 
Who  bates  mine  honour,  ftiall  not  know  my  coin. 

[Exit. 
Serf.  Excellent !  *  Your  lordftiip's agoodly  villain. 
The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made 
man  politick ;  hecrofs'd  himfclf  by't:  and  I  cannot 
think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  man  will 
fet  him  clear."     How  fairly  this  lord  ftrivcs  to  ap- 

*  And  1  amongft  the  lords  be  thought  a  /ooL]  [Old  copy — sad 
^mongft  lords  b&  thought  a  foolJ]  The  perfonal  pronoun  was  iniertcd 
by  the  editor  of  the  fccond  folio.     Malone. 

I  have  changed  the  pofition  of  the  perfonal  pronoun,  and  added 
the  for  the  fake  of  metre,  which,  in  too  many  parts  of  thisplay,  b 
incorrigible,     St  e  evens. 

1  I  had  fuch  a  courage — ]     Such  an  ardour,  fuch  an  eager  defixt. 

JOHNSOII. 

*  Excellent!  &'c.]  I  fuppofc  the  former  part  of  chi&  fpeecfa  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  verfe,  as  well  as  the  latter  \  tiiough 
the  players  having  printed  it  as  profe  (omitting  feverai  fyllabki 
neceffary  to  the  metre}  it  cannot  now  be  reilored  without  fuch  ad- 
ditions as  no  editor  is  at  liberty  to  infert  in  the  text.    Stievexs. 

I  fufpcft  no  omiffion  whatfoever  here.     Malone. 

*  The  devil  kneiij  not  <ivhat  he  did^  ivheu  he  made  man  poiiiick ;  ht 
crofb'd  himjelf  byt :  and  I  cannot  think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  'iflHaimef 
ef  man  nvill/et  him  clear.]    I  cannot  but  think  that  the  negative 
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pear  foul?  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked;  like 


not  lias  intruded  into  this  paflage,  and  the  reader  will  think  fo  too, 
when  he  reads  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  of  the  next  words. 

Johnson. 

nuHl  Jet  him  clean]    Set  him  clear  docs  not  mean  acquit 

him  before  heaven ;  for  then  tke  drvil  mud  be  fuppofed  to  know 
nvhat  he  did ;  but  it  fignifies  puzzle  him^  outdo  him  at  his  own 
wcfpons.     Warburton. 

How  the  devil,  or  any  other  being,  (hould  be  /rt  clear  hy  being 
pKxxhd  and  outdone ^  the  commentator  has  not  explained.  >  When  in 
a  crowd  we  would  have  an  opening  made,  we  fay.  Stand  clear ^  that 
is,  out  oftheivay  of  danger.  With  fome  affinity  to  this  ufe,  though 
not  without  great  harfhiM^s,  to/et  clear,  may  be  to  ^/  afide.  But 
I  believe  the  orieinal  corruption  is  the  infertion  of  the  negative, 
which  was  obtruded  by  fome  tranfcriber,  who  fuppofed  crofs'd  to  mean 
thwarted^  when  it  meant,  exempted  from  e*viL  The  uie  of  crofftng 
by  way  of  prote^ion  or  purification,  was  probably  not  worn  out 
in  ShaJcfpeare's  time.  'Fhc  fenfc  oi  fet  clear  is  now  eafy ;  he  has 
no  longer  the  etiilt  of  tempting  man.  To  crofs  him/elf  may  mean, 
in  a  very  familiar  fenfe,  to  clear  hit  /core,  to  get  out  of  debt,  to  quit 
his  reckoning.  He  knew  not  *what  he  did^  may  mean,  he  knew  not 
how  much  good  he  was  doing  himfelf.  There  is  no  need  of 
emendation.    Johnson. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Warburton's  explanation  is  the  true  one.  Clear  is 
an  advero,  or  fo  ufed ;  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  Didionary  obferves  that 
to  ftt  means,  in  Addifon,  to  embarrafs,  to  diflrefs,  to  perplex. — 
If  then  the  devil  made  men  politick,  he  has  thwarted  his  own  in* 
tereft,  becaufe  the  fuperior  conning  of  man  will  at  laft  puzzle  him, 
or  be  above  the  reach  of  his  temptations.     Toll  et. 

Johnfon's  explanation  of  this  pi^a^  is  nearly  right;  but  I  don't 
fee  how  the  infertion  of  the  negative  injures  the  fenfe,  or  why  that 
(hould  be  confidcred  as  a  corruption.  Serviltus  means  to  fav,  that 
the  devil  did  not  forefee  the  advanta^  that  would  arife  to  himfelf 
from  thence,  when  he  made  men  politick.  He  redeemed  himfelf 
hf  it ;  for  men  will,  in  the  end,  become  fo  much  more  villainous 
than  he  is,  that  they  will  fet  him  dear ;  he  will  appear  innocent 
when  compared  to  them.  Johnfon  has  rightly  explained  the  words, 
**  he  eroded  himfelf  by  it." — So,  in  Cjmbeliue,  Pofthumus  fiiyt  of 
himfelf: 

•'  ItisI 

**  That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'the  earth  amend, 
"  By  being  worfe  than  they.*'    M.  Mjlson. 
The  meaning,  I  think,  is  this : — The  devil  did  not  know  what  hg 
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thofe  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal»  would  fet  whole 

realms  on  fire* 

Of  fuch  a  nature  is  his  politick  love. 

This  was  my  lord's  heft  hope ;  now  all  are  fled, 

'was  about,  [how  much  his  reputation  for  wickednds  would  bedimi* 
niflied]  nAjhen  be  made  man  crafty  and  int€refied%  be  tbnvarudjnw^ 
bj  it ;  rby  thus  raifine  up  rivals  to  contend  with  him  in  iniquty, 
and  at  length  to  furpa^  him ;]  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  at  laft  the 
enormities  of  mankind  ijoill  rife  to  fuch  a  height,  at  t§  make  enfese  Sattm 
bimfelf  in  comfarifon,  appear  (what  he  woold  leaft  of  all  wifh  to  be) 
fpotiefs  and  innocent. 

Clear  is  in  many  other  places  ufed  by  oar  author  and  the  oon- 
temporary  writers,  for  innocent.     So,  in  The  Temfeft  : 

"  — —  nothing  but  heart's  forrow, 

••  And  a  cieariiit  enfuing/* 
Again,  in  Macbeth : 

"  This  Duncan 

«  Hath  borne  his  faculties  fo  meek»  hath  been 

"  So  clear  in  his  great  office,-—" 
Again,  in  the  play  before  us : 

**  Roots,  ye  f/fur  gods!" 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Luft's  Dominion^  iScn  : 

"  ■  I  know  myfelf  am  clear 

*'  As  is  the  new-bom  infant."    Ma  lone. 

The  devirs  folly  in  making  man  politick,  is  to  appear  in  this. 
that  he  will,  at  the  long  run  be  too  many  for  his  old  mailer,  and 
get  free  of  his  bonds.  The  villainies  of  man  are  to  fet  himfelf 
clear,  not  the  devil,  to  whom  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  thraldom. 

RiTSOV. 

Concerning  this  difficult  pafTage,  I  claim  no  other  merit  dian 
that  of  having  left  before  the  reader  the  notes  of  all  the  com- 
mcntatofto.  I  myfelf  am  in  the  ftate  of  Dr.  Warburton's  devils— 
puzzled,  inftead  of  beingy^/  char  by  them.    Stebvens. 

*  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  'wicied;  like  thofe  &C.]     This 

is  a  rcHe^ilon  on  the  puritans  of  that  time.   Thefe  people  were  dien 
fet  upon  the  projed  of  new-modelling  the  ecclefiaftical  and  civil 

fovcmment  according  to  fcripturc  rules  and  examples;  which  makes 
im  fay,  that  under  zeal  for  the  word  of  God,  they  ixonldfet  nuhtle 
realms  on  fire,  So,  Sempronius  pretended  to  that  warm  ^SSddaatL 
and  generous  jealou fy  of  friendfhin,  that  is  affronted,  if  any  other 
be  apulied  to  before  it.  At  Ixrlt  the  fimilitude  is  an  aukwaid  * 
onej  but  it  fitted  the  audience,  though  not  ^tfpeaker. 

WAaau&Toir, 
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Save  the  gods  only : '  Now  his  friends  are  dead. 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  mufl  be  employ'd 
Now  to  guard  fu're  their  mafter. 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  courfe  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth,  muft  keep  his  houfe/ 

lExii. 

SCENE      IV. 

The  fame.     A  Hall  in  Timon's  Houfe. 

Enter  two  fervants  of  Varro,  and  the  fervant  of 
Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and  other 
fervants  to  Timon's  Creditors^  waiting  bis  coming 
out. 

FjiR.  SERr.  Well  met;  good-morrow,  Titus  and 
Hortenfius. 

TVr.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

HoR.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together? 

Luc.  Serf.  Ay,  and,  I  think, 

^  One  bufinefs  does  command  us  all;  for  mine 
'  Is  money. 

Tir.        So  is  theirs  and  ours. 

*  SavefbegUi  mA.*]     Old  copy — S4pve  aafy  the  gods.     The 
tranfpofition  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's.    Stbevins. 

^  — ir^  bis  ioM/eJ\  i.  c  keep  within  doon  for  fear  of  duns. 

JoHNsoir. 
So,  in  Meafmrt  for  Mea/urt,  AA  HI.  fe.  ii :   '*  You  will  turn 
good  hufband  now,  Pompey ;  you  will  keep  the  bomfe.'' 

Stbevems. 
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Enter  Phiiotus. 

Lvc'SERr.  And  fir 

Philotus  too ! 

Phi.        Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Sert.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  SERy.  So  much? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  feen  yet  ? 

Luc.  Serf.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on't;  he  was  wont  to  fhine  at 
feven. 

Luc.  SERr.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  ihorter 
with  him : 
You  muft  conlider,  that  a  prodigal  courfe 
Is  like  the  fun's;  *  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable. 
I  fear, 

*Tis  deepeft  winter  in  lord  Timon's  purfe; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little.^ 

Phi*  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 


•  a  prodigal  courfe 


'e 


Is  like  the  funs ;]     That  is,  like  him  in  blaax  and  fplendor. 
**  SoUt  Qccidere  ^  redire pofunt."     Calul.  JoHNSOK. 

Theobald  and  the  fubfequcnt  editors,   elegantly  enough,   hot 
without  neccffity,  read — a  prodigals  courfe.     We  have  the  fame 
phrafe  as  that  in  the  text  in  the  lad  couplet  of  the  preceding  fccne  ; 
*'  And  this  is  all  a  liberal  courje  allows."     M alone. 

^  —  reach  deep  enough^  and  yet 
hind  little. '\     Still,  perhaps,  alluding  to  the  effcAs  of  winter, 
during  which  fome  animals  are  obliged  to  feek  their  fcanty  pro- 
vilion  through  a  depth  of  fnow.     Steevens. 
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Tir.  ril  (how  you  how  to  obferve  a  ftrange  event. 
Your  lord  fends  now  for  money. 

HoR.  Mod  true,  he  does. 

Tir.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift. 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

IIoR.  It  is  againft  my  heart. 

Lvc.  SERr.  Mark,  how  ftrange  it  fliows, 

Timon  in  this  fhould  pay  more  than  he  owes : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  ftiould  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  fend  for  money  for  'em. 

HoR.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge,"  the  gods  can 
witnefs : 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  fpent  of  Timon's  wealth. 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worfe  than  ftealth. 

i.Var.  SRRr.  Yes,  mine's  three thoufand  crowns : 

What's  yours? 
Luc.  Ser^.  Five  thoufand  mine. 
i.Far.  SERr.  'Tis  much  deep:  and  it  fliould 
feem  by  the  fum. 
Your  matter's  confidence  was  above  mine; 
£Ife,  furely,  his  had  equall'd.' 


J  /  am  tveaty  of  ibis  charge^  That  is,  of  this  commijpon^  of 
this  e m figment m    Johnson. 

*  ^^f  furely^  bis  bad  equaWdJ]  Should  it  not  bc,  El/e^  furelj^ 
mine  bad  equalVd,     Johnson. 

The  meaning  of  the  pafTage  is  evidently  and  fimply  this :  Your 
mafitr^  it  feems^  bad  more  confidence  in  lord  ^imon  tban  mine^  otber» 
nuije  bis  (i.  e.  my  mafter's)  debt  (i.  c.  the  money  due  to  him  from 
Timon)  nvould  certainly  have  been  as  great  as  your  majler*s  (i.  C,  as 
the  money  which  Timon  owes  to  your  matter ) ;  that  is,  my  mailer 
being  as  rich  as  yours,  could  and  would  have  advanced  Timon  as 
large  a  fum  as  your  maftcr  has  advanced  him,  if  he  (my  maftcrj 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  do  fo.     Ritson. 

The  meaning  may  be,  "  'I "he  confidential  fricndlhip  fubfifting 
between  your  mafter  [Lucius]  and  Timon,  Was  greater  than  that 
fubfifting  between  my  maftcr  [Varro]  and  Timon ;  dfc  furely  the 
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Enter  Fi-aminius. 

fir-  One  of  lord  Timon*s  men. 
Lvc.  SERf^,  Flaminius!  fir^a  word  ;  Tmy,  is  my^^ 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

ftini  borrowed  by  Tim  on  from  your  mafter  bad  been  ffMal  to,  and  J 
ml  great  fr  th2^nt  the  fum  borrowed  from  mine;  and  this  eftta/if^l 
would  have  been  produced  by  ihe  appHcation  made  to  my  roa^cf  J 
being  r^i/ed  from  three  thoufand  crowns  xofive  ihoufand/'  i 

'Two  {urns  of  unequal  magnitude  may  be  reduced  to  ao  equality^  ■ 
as  well  by  addition  to  the  kiTer  fum,  ait  by  fubtra^on  from  the 
greater.  Thus,  if  A.  has  applied  to  B,  for  ten  pounds,  tnd  to  C< 
for  five,  and  C,  requefts  ihai  nc  may  lend  A^  precifdy  iht  Jame  fom 
as  he  fhall  be  furniihed  with  by  B,  this  may  be  done^  cither  by  C't 
au^meftiing  his  loan,  and  lending  ten  pounds  a&  well  is  B,  or  by  B's 
dlmiHfJhmg  his  loan,  and,  like  C,  lending  only  five  pounds.  The 
words  of  Varro'ji  fervant  therefore  may  mcan^  Elfe  lofcly  thcySaaur 
/urns  had  been  borrowed  by  Timon  from  both  our  maftcn* 

I  have  p refer vcd  this  interpretation,  bccaufc  I  once  thought  il 
frahsbU,  and  bccaufe  it  may  ftrike  others  mjufi.  But  the  true  exJ 
plication  I  believe  is  this  (which  I  alfo  formerly  propofed)*  Hd 
may  refer  to  mme*  "It  fhould  fecm  that  the  confidential  frieai-f 
fhip  fubfifting  between  your  mafler  and  Timon,  wai  greater  thai|-| 
that  fubfilting  between  llmon  and  my  mafter  ;  elfe  furcly  his  fum, 
i.  e.  the  fum  borrowed  from  my  mafer,  [the  laft  antccedcncj  had 
been  as  large  as  the  fum  borrowed  from  yours." 

The  former  interpretation  (though  I  think  it  wrongs)  1  have 
ft^ted  thus  precifely^  and  exadiy  \r^  Juhftaxce  aj  it  appeared  feTCrml 
years  ago,  (ihoagh  the  exprcffion  is  a  little  varied,)  becaufe  a 
Remarker  [Mr.  Ritfon]  has  endeavoured  to  reprefent  it  as  un- 
intelligible. 

This  Rtmarhr^  however,  it  is  obfertable,  after  faying,  that  he 
fliall  take  no  notice  o(  fuck  /ee-fa'W  cmje^ura^  with  great  gravity 
propofes  a  comment  evidently  formed  on  the  latter  of  them,  as  an 
original  interpretation  of  hit  mms,  on  which  the  reader  may  /a^fy 
rely.    Ma  lone. 

It  muft  be  pcrfeftly  clear,  that  the  Remsrhr  could  not  be  in- 
debted to  a  note  which »  fo  far  as  ic  h  intelligible,  feems  diametri- 
cally oppofue  to  his  idea.  It  is  equally  fo,  that  the  editor  [Mr. 
Maionc f  has  availed  himfelf  of  the  above  Remark,  to  vary  the 
cxpieilion  of  his  conjef^ure,  and  give  it  a  fenfc  it  would  otherwife 
never  have  had.     Ritson. 
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Flam,  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

T/r,  We  attend  his  lordfliip;  'pray,  fignify  fo 
much. 

FlaM.  I  need  not  tell  him  that;  he  knows^  you 
are  too  diligent,  \_Exit  FtAMiKit/s, 

Enier  Flavius  in  a  cloak^  muffled, 

Lac,  SERr,  Ha!  is  not  that  his  fteward  muffled 
fo? 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud ;  call  him,  call  him. 
Tn.  Do  you  hear,  fir? 
I-  f^AR.  Serf,  By  your  leave,  fir, — 
FiAf^*  What  do  you  alk  of  me,  my  friend  ? 
Tit,  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  fir. 

FtAr.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twerc  fure  enough.     Why  then  preferred  you  not 
Your  fums  and  bills,  when  your  falfe  mafters  eat 
Of  my  lord's  meat?   Then  they  could  fmile^  and 

fawn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th*  interefl: 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.  You  do  yourfelves  but 

wrong, 
To  ftir  me  up;  let  me  pafs  quietly: 
Believe*t,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  fpend» 

Luc,  Sbrf,  Ay,  but  this  anfwcr  will  not  ferve. 

FiAf',  If  'twill  not,» 

*Tis  not  fo  bafe  as  you;  for  you  ferve  knaves, 

[Exit, 

9  If  'imiil  jvtf/,]  Old  copy — If  'twill  not  fii^€*  1  have  ven- 
tured to  omit  the  ufelefs  repetition  of  the  verb-^S'rt'r,  bccmfe  it 
injures  the  metre*     Steevekb. 
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1.  Var.'Serf.  How!  what  doei  his  cafliicr'd 
worfliip  mutter  ? 

2.  Var.  Serf.  No  matter  what;  he's  poor,  and 
that's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  fpeak.  broader 
than  he  that  has  no  houfe  to  put  hi3  head  in?  fuch 
may  rail  againft  great  buildings. 

Enter  Sekwiliv%.^ 

Tit.  O,  here's  Servilius ;  now  we  fliall  know 
Some  anfwer. 

Ser.  If  I  might  befeech  you,  gentlemen. 

To  repair  fome  other  hour,  I  Ihould  much 
Derive  from  it:  *  for,  take  it  on  my  foul,. 
My  lord  leans  wond'roufly  to  difcontent. 
His  comfortable  temper  has  forfook  him ; 
He  is  inuch  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc.  Serf.  Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are 
not  lick : 
And,  if  it  be  fo  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  (hould  the  fooner  pay  his  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser.  Good  gods ! 

Tir.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  anfwer,*  fin 
Flam.  [IV/tbin.]  Scrvilius,  help! — my  lord!  my 
lord ! — 


^  Efi/fr  Servilius.]     It  may  be  obferved  that  Shakfbeare  has  nn- 
Ikilfully  filled  his  Greek  ftory  with  Roman  names.    Johnson. 
'  IJbould  much 

Dtrhvefrom  it :  &c.]     Old  copy : 

Iflxmld 

Derrve  much  from  it :  6cc. 
For  this  flight  tranfpofition,  by  which  the  metre  is  reftored,  I  am 
anfwerable.    Steevens. 

* for  an  an/ku^r,]     The  article  an,  which  is  deficient  in  the 

old  copy,  was  fupplicd  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.    Steeybns. 
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Enter  Timon,  in  a  rage\  FhAMiifivs  following. 

Tjm.  What,  arc  my  doors  oppos'd  againfl  my 
pafTage  ? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  muft  my  houfe 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place,  which  I  have  feafted,  does  it  now. 
Like  all  mankind,  ihow  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Luc  Serf.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 
T/r.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 
Luc.  Serf.  Here*s  mine. 
HoR.  Serf.  And  mine,  my  lord.^ 
Born  Var.  Serf^  And  ours,  my  lord. 
Phi.  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'cm :  *  cleave  mc  to 
the  girdle. 

5  Hor.  Scnr.  J/ti/  mine,  my  JordJ]  In  the  old  copy  this  fpeech 
is  given  to  Farro.  I  have  given  it  to  the  iervant  of  limenfius,  (who 
would  naturally  prefer  his  claim  among  the  reft,)  becauie  to  the 
following  (beech  in  the  old  copy  is  prefixed,  2.  Var.  which  from 
the  words  (poken  [And  oursy  my  lord.]  meant,  I  conceive,  the 
tnjoo  fervants  of  Farro.  In  the  modern  editions  diis  latter  fpeech  is 
given  to  Caphis,  who  is  not  upon  the  ftage.     Ma  lone. 

This  whole  fcene  perhaps  was  (hridlj^  metrical,  when  it  came  from 
Shakfpeare ;  but  the  preient  ftate  of  it  is  fuch,  that  it  cannot  be 
reftored  but  by  greater  violence  than  an  editor  may  be  allowed  to 
empl(^.  I  have  therefore  given  it  without  the  leaft  attempt  at 
arrangement.    Stbbvens. 

^  Knock  me  down  nviib  'em."]  Timon  quibbles.  They  preient 
their  written  bills ;  he  catches  at  the  word,  and  alludes  to  the  bills  or 
battle-axes,  which  the  ancient  fbldiery  carried,  and  were  (till  ufed 
by  the  watch  in  Shakfpeare's  time.  See  the  fcene  between  Dog- 
berry, &c.  in  Much  Ado  abomt  Nothing;  VoL  IV.  p^A'TJ*  n*  6. 
Again,  in  Hey  wood's  If  you  knvw  not  me  you  know  nobody  ^  ^^SS* 
Second  Part,  Sir  John  Greiham  fays  to  his  creditors :  ••  Friends, 
you  cannot  beat  me  down  with  your  bills."  Again,  in  Decker's 
Guls  Hornbook,  1 609 :  *< they  durft  hot  ^rike  dtwn  their  cus- 
tomers with  large  bills.*'    Stebvsns. 
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Luc.Ser*^*  Alas!  my  lord^ 
Tim,  Cut  rpy  heart  in  fums* 
Tit*  Mine,  fifty  talents, 
Tim,  Tell  out  my  blood, 
Luc.  Serf,  Five  thoufand  crowns>  my  lord- 
Tim,  Five  thoufand  drops  pays  that. — 
What  yours ? — and  yours  ? 

!•  Far*  Ser^,  My  lord, 

2*  Far,  SERr*  My  lord, ^ 

Tim,  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  on 
you !  [ExiL 

HoR*  'Faith,  I  perceive,  our  mafters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money;  thcfe  debts  may  well  be- 
call'd  defperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em* 

[Exeunt^ 

Re^enier  Timon  tf/^^FtAVius. 

Tim*  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me^ 
the  flavcs : 
Creditors ! — devils. 

Flap'*  My  dear  lord, 

Tim.  What  if  it  fliould  be  fo? 

Flaf*  My  lord, 

77m,  lil  have  it  fo: — My  fleward ! 

Flai\  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim*  So  fitly?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  LucuUus,  and  Semproniusi  all: 
1*11  once  more  feaft  the  rafcals.^ 


t  S^fitlj^  G^t  hid  aii  mj  fritmds  agatift 
Ltitm^  L^cullm,  and S<m^nmmj ;  ail: 
Vll  oMft  mart  ftsfi  th€  rafra/s^]     Thus  the  fcoood  folio ;  cxcqn 
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Flak.  O  my  lord. 

You  only  fpeak  from  your  diftraded  foul ; 
There  is  not  ^o  much  left,  to  furnifli  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be't  not  in  thy  care;  go, 

I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more;  my  cook  and  1*11  provide. 

[^Exeunt. 

that,  by  an  apparent  error  of  the  piefi,  we  have— <a(L/  inftead 
of  Am/. 

The firft  folio  reads: 

Lucius  t  Lucullut^  andSfmfroftfutVUoTXSL:  all, 

I'll  once  morefeaft  the  rafcals. 
Regularity  of  metre  alone  woald  be  fufficient  to  decide  in  favour  of 
the  Iprefent  text,  which,  with  the  fecond  fofio,  rciedb  the  fertaitoos 
and  unmeaning  aggregate  of  letters — UUorxa.  This  Uthrxa,  how* 
ever,  feems  to  have  oeen  confidered  as  one  of  the  **  ineftimable  ftooes^ 
unvalued  jewels,"  which  **  emblaze  the  forehead"  of  that  auguft 
publication,  the  folio  1625 ;  and  has  been  fet,  with  becoming  care, 
in  the  text  of  Mr.  Malone,  For  my  own  part,  like  the  cpck  in  the 
fable,  I  am  content  to  leave  this  gem  on  the  flercoraceous  fpot  where 
it  was  difcovered. — UUorxa  (a  name  unacknowledged  bv  Athens  or 
Rome)  muft  (if  meant  to  have  been  introduced  at  all)  nave  been  a 
corruption  as  grofs  as  others  that  occur  in  the  fame  book,  where 
we  6nd  BilUn^gate  inftead  of  Bafinjjhke,  Eptou  inftead  of  Hjpim 
rion,  and  an  ace  inftead  of  AtL  Types,  indeed,  fhook  out  of  a 
hat,  or  (hot  from  a  dice-box,  would  often  aflume  forms  as  legiti- 
mate as  the  proper  names  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Meffieurs  Hemings, 
Condell,  and  QP,  who  very  probably  did  not  accuftom  themfelves 
to  fpell  even  their  own  appellations  with  accuracy,  or  always  in  the 
fame  manner.    Stssvsns. 
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SCENE     V. 

T^e  fame,  ^e  Senate^Houfe. 
iLhe  Senate  fitting.    Enter  AtcinADEs^  attended. 

1.  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to'tj  the 

fault's  bloody; 
•Tis  neceflary,  he  fhould  die: 
Nothing  emboldens  fin  fo  much  as  mercy^. 

2.  Sen.  Mod  true ;  the  law  Ihall  bruile  him.* 

Alcib.  Honour,  health,  and  compaiEon  to  the 
fenate ! 

I.  Sen.  Now,  captain? 

Alcib.  I  am  an  humble  fuitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
And  none  but  tyrants  ufe  it  cruelly. 
It  pleafes  time,  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  bloody 
Hath  ftepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  paft  depth 
To  thofe  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it. 
He  is  a  man,  fetting  his  fate  afide,^ 
Of  comely  virtues :  * 


■ Jhallhruije  him.]     The  old  copy  reads-^hall  bniile  *emm 

The  fame  millake  has  happened  often  in  thefe  plays.  In  a  fobfe* 
quent  line  in  this  fcene  we  have  in  the  old  copy — ^with  him,  inftead 
of — ^with  'em.  For  the  correAion,  which  is  fully  juftified  by  the 
context,  lam  anfwerable.    M  a  l  o  n  b  • 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  alfo  reads — ^bruife  him,     Stebvsns. 

^ fetting  his  fate  a  fide,']    i.  e.  putting  this  adion  of  his, 

which  was  pre-dctcrmined  by  fate,  out  of  thie  queftion. 

Stebvins. 

*  He  is  a  man,  Arc]     I  have  printed  thefe  lines  after  the  original 
copy,  except  tliat,  for  an  honour ^  it  is  there,  anilnmmr.    AU  the 
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Nor  did  he  foil  the  fad  with  cowardice; 

(An  honour  in  him,  which  buys  out  his  fault,) 

But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  fpirit. 

Seeing  his  reputation  touched  to  death. 

He  did  oppofe  his  foe: 

And  with  fuch  fober  and  unnoted  paflion 

He  did  behave  his  anger,  ere  'twas  fpent,* 

As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

latter  editions  deviate  unwarrantably  from  the  original,  and  give 
the  lines  thus : 

Hf  is  a  man,  fitting  bis  ifault  aJUe, 

Of  *virtuous  honour,  nvbich  buys  out  bis  fault  i 

Nor  did  be  foil,  &c.     JoHNSON. 
Thb  licentious  alteration  of  the  text,  with  a  thoufand  others  of 
the  fame  kind,  was  made  by  Mr*  Pope.    Malonb. 
>  Andnuitbfucb  fober  and  xmvkotti^  paffion 
He  did  behave  bis  anger,  ere  *t*was  fpent,  &c.l     Unnoted  for 
common,  bounded.     Behave,  for  curb,  manage.     Warbu&ton. 
I  would  rather  read : 

— —  and  unnoted  pafflon 

He  did  bebave,  ere  mms  bis  anger  fpent. 
Unnoted  pafflon  means,  I  believe,  an  uncommon  command  of  his 
paflion,  fuch  a  one  as  has  not  hitherto  been  obferved.     Bebave  bis 
anger  may,  however,  be  right.     In  fir  W.  D'Avenant's  play  of  The 
Juft  Italian^  1630,  bebave  is  ufed  in  as  fingular  a  manner : 

**  How  well  my  ftars  bebave  their  influence." 
Again: 

*»    .  You  an  Italian,  fir,  and  thus 

**  Bebave  the  knowledge  of  diigrace !" 
In  both  thefe  inftances,  to  bebave  is  to  manage.     Stebvbns* 

'*  Unnoted  paflion,"  I  believe,  means  a  palfion  operating  in* 
wardly,  but  not  accompanied  with  any  external  or  boifterous  ap> 
pearances ;  fo  regulated  and  fubdued,  that  no  fpedlator  could  note, 
or  obfervc,  its  operation. 

The  old  copy  reads — He  did  behoove  &c.  which  docs  not  afford 
any  very  clear  meaning.  Behave,  which  Dr.  Warburton  interprets, 
manage,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Rowe.  I  doubt  the  text  is  not  yet 
right.  Our  author  fo  very  frequently  converts  nouns  into  verbs, 
that  I  have  fometimes  thought  he  might  have  written-—'*  He  did 
bebalve  his  anger," — i.  e.  fupprefs  it.     So,  Milton  : 

"  yet  put  he  not  forth  all  his  ftrength, 

"  Butchcck'ditw/^-w^i>'." 
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I.  Sen*  You  undergo  too  ftrid  a  paradox/ 
Striving  to  niake  an  ugly  deed  look  fair: 
Your  words  have  took  fuch  pains^  as  if  they  Ii 

bour'd 
To  bring  manflaughter  into  form,  fct  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  miibegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
►  When  fe(fts  and  fadions  were  newly  born ; 
He's  truly  valiant^  that  can  wifely  fuffer 
The  word  that  man  can  breathe ;  ^  and  make 

wrongs 
His  outfidesj  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  care^ 

lefsly ; 


Bfhavt^  however,  h  ufed  by  Spenfer,  in  his  Faefy  ^tettt,  B*  l»l 
c.  iii.  in  a  fenfe  that  will  fuic  fufficientJy  with  the  pailagc  befoci 
mi 

'*  But  who  hu  limbs  with  hbouri,  md  his  mind 
*'  Bekm/es  with  cares,  cannot  fo  cafy  mifs-" 
To  Mm^r  certainly  had  formerly  a  verjf  difeicnt  figniHcation  from 
that  in  which  it  h  now  ufed^  Cote  In  his  Di^ionar)',  1 67 9^  rciideis 
it  by  im^&,  which  he  interprets  to  ^ovcmt  or  mawagen 

On  fecond  confideration,  the  fenfe  of  this  paflage,  (h( 
perverfely  expreflcd  on  account  of  rhyme,}  may  be  this :  He 
naged  his  anger  wjth  fuch  fobcr  and  unnoted  puffim  [i-  ^^fufftrmg^ 
forbearance  J  before  ii  was  fpent,  [i.  e,  before  that  difpoiitioD  to 
endure  the  infuU  he  Had  received,  was  exhauftcd^}  that  it  imiicd 
a$  if  he  had  been  only  engaged  in  fupponing  an  argument  he  had 
advanced  in  converfalion,  Pajfim  may  as  well  be  u fed  to  CgnEfy 
faffpring,  as  any  sklent  csmmt^ti^n  af  the  mind :  and  that  our  author 
was  aware  of  ihifi,  may  be  inferred  from  his  introdu^on  of  the 
Latin  phrafe— **  hjftetka  p^i^fc/*  in  KingUmr^  See  ilfo  VoL  Xll, 
p*  £49»  n.  9.     Stbeveks. 

^  Tm  undergo  too  ^tl^  a  paradox t"]   You  undertake  a  paradox  too 
hardu     JoHw&OJw* 

s  „■    ..//>gf  man  tan  breathe;]  i,  e*  can  utt^r.    So  afterwards  : 
"  You  breath  in  vain."     M alone* 

Again,  in  HamUi : 

**  Having  ever  fccn,  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 
**  The  youth  you  brtatke  of,  guiky."     Steevb: 
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And  ne*er  pfcfer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill. 
What  folly  *'tis,  to  hazard  life  for  ill? 

-^lc/b/ ^^^y' lord,— - 

I .  Sen.     You  cannot  make  grofs  fins  look  clear; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me. 
If  I  fpeak  Jike  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expofe  themfelves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threatnings  ?  ^  fleep  upon  it. 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy?,  but  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ? '  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant. 
That  ftay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
And  th*  afs,  more  captain  than  the  lion;  the  felon,* 

^  — /i&/rtf/nings  ?]  Old  copy — threats.  This  flight,  but  ju- 
dicious change,  is  Sir  Thomas  nanmer's.  In  the  next  line  but 
one,  he  alfo  added,  for  the  fake  of  metre, — but — .    Steevens. 

il|i|l'»  I     '  ■  mibat  make  we 

Abroad  f'^     What  do  of^,  or  twhat  have  fwe  to  do  in  the  field* 

J0HNS0K» 

Sec  Vol.  III.  p.  447,  n.  6.    Malone, 

•  And  tb*  afit  more  captain  than  the  lion ;  &c.]  Here  is  another 
arbitrary  regulation,  [the  omiflion  of^-^aftain]  the  original  reads 
thus : 

■I  *what  mate  *we 

Abroad  f  tvhy  then,  tvomen  are  more  valiant 

That  ftay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it : 

And  the  afs^  more  captain  than  the  lion^ 

The  fellow,  loaden  ivifh  irons,  nvi/er  than  the  judge. 

If  *wifdom,  &c. 
I  think  it  may  be  better  adjufted  thus : 

ivhat  make  ive 

Abroad?  nvhy  then  the  tvomen  an  more  valioHt 

That  ftay  at  home  j 

Vol.  XI.  O  o 
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Loaden  with  irons,  wifer  than  the  judge. 
If  wifdom  be  in  fuffering.     O  my  lords^ 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good: 
Who  cannot  condemn  raftinefs  in  cold  blood? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  fin's  cxtrcmcft  guft  ;* 


If  hearing  curry  >t,  then  IS  ihf  af$ 
More  cafmin  than  the  tkn ;  and  ihi  felon 
Leadtn  avith  irom,  ^wi/t  r  &c .     Johnson* 

if  bearing  tarry  it ;]     Dr*  JohnfoHi  when  he  propolU  m 

conned  this  heimiftkh  with  the  following  line  inftcad  of  the  pre- 
ceding words,  feems  to  have  forgot  one  of  oar  author's  faviotin:e 
propcnfities.  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  prefent  arrangcuncst  » 
right. 

Mr*  Pope,  who  rejc^ed  whatever  he  did  not  like,  omitted  ^ 
words — mort  captain.  They  arc  fupponcd  by  what  Alcibijuie  \m 
already  faid : 

**  My  lords,  then,  utider  fafour«  pardon  lac, 

"  If  I  fpcak  like  a  ea/tam^ " 

and  by  Shakfpeare's  66th  Sonnet,  where  the  word  ca/i&m  h  oftd 
with  at  leaft  as  much  harlhncfs  as  in  the  text : 

"  And  captive  good  attending  ca/tam  Ul/* 
Again,  in  another  of  his  Sonnets : 

'*  Like  ftones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 

"  Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carkanet^" 
Dr.  Johnfon  with  great  probability  proposes  to  tesAfibm 

Of/ti&w,      Ma  LOME, 

The  word  captaiM  has  been  very  injudicloully  reftorcd.  Tlai  it 
cannoi  be  the  author's  is  evident  from  its  fpoiltng  what  will  odier- 
wife  be  a  metrical  line.  Nor  is  his  ufmg  it  elfcwhere  any  proof 
that  he  meant  to  ufe  it  here.     Rj  tson, 

I  have  not  fcrupled  to  infert  Dr,  Johnfon's  emendation,  >/«»»  for 
fi/UzVf  in  the  text  j  but  do  not  perceive  how  the  line  can  becoine 
ftrifUy  metrical  by  the  omit&on  of  the  word — cap/airt,  nnled,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  we  uanlpofe  the  conjunaian — oir/,  aad 
fead: 

Tiff  afs  m^re  than  thf  ikn^  and  tht  felm^ .     St s s ir i 51  i. 


Ilea 

d 


9  Jtni  txtremejl  ^tk  \\ 


Ga/^  for  aggravation, 

WAItBt7tTO»^ 


Gayf  is  here  in  its  common  fcnfe ;  the  utmoft  degitJc  of  ^ppttm 
for  fin,    John  ION. 


I 
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But,  in  defence,  by  mercy^  'tis  moft  juft/ 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this, 
2,  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Jlcib.  In  vain?  his  fervice  done 

At  Lacedsemon^  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  fufficient  briber  for  his  life, 

1.  Sen.  What's  that? 

AiciB»         Why,  I  fay,'  my  lords,  h'as  done  fair 
fervice^ 
And  flain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies  i 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himfelf 
In  the  laft  conflid^,  and  made  plenteous  wounds? 

2.  Sen*  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  *em/ 

he 

I  bclicTcj'^  means  r^Jhntft,    The  allufion  may  be  to  a  fudden 

^tft  af  nmnd^     Steevens. 

So  we  fay,  it  was  done  in  a  fuddcn  gufl  of  paffion*     Ma  low  i* 

* hy  mercy,  V«  imfi  jufi*\     By  mtrcj  is  meant  t^mtj.     Bat 

we  muft  read : 

V/r  madey^-     W a  n  b  u  i  to  n* 

Mtrc^  \$  not  put  for  equity.  If  fuch  explanauon  be  allowed* 
what  can  be  difHcult  ?  The  meaning  b,  /  Lall  mercy  hetfcifx^  wit- 
nefsj  that  dcfenfivc  violence  is  juft,     Johnson, 

The  meaning,  I  think,  is.  Homicide  in  our  own  defence,  fy  a 
mirdfvl  and  iemetit  iaterpreiathn  of  the  laws^  b  conlidercd  as  jufti- 
fiable^     Ma  LOME* 

Dr.  John  foil's  explanation  is  the  more  fpinted ;  but  a  pafiTage  in 
Khtg  John  fhould  feem  lo  countenance  that  of  Mr.  Malonc ; 
"  Some  fins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
"  And  fo  doth  yours /'     Stbevcxs. 

*  WJ^,  iy^j]  T^c  perfonal  pronoun  was  infcrted  by  the  editor 
of  the  iccond  folio*     Ma  lone. 

-'wjVj&  'cm,]     The  folio — ^with  hm*    Jobnion* 


The  correftioa  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Maloke, 
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Is  a  fworn  rioter :  *  h'as  a  fin  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prifoner: 
If  there  were  no  foes^  that  were  enough  alone* 
To  overcome  him :  in  that  beaftly  fury 
He  has  been  known,  to  commit  outrages. 
And  chcrilh  fatllions  :  'Tis  inferred  to  us. 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous* 
I*  Sen*  He  dies* 

Alcib,     Hard  fate  I  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him, 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchafe  his  own  time. 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet,  more  to  move  you. 
Take  my  deferts  to  his,  and  join  them  both  : 
And,  for  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  Til  pawn^  my  vidtories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receiv't  in  valiant  gore; 
For  law  is  ftrid,  and  war  is  nothing  more* 

I.  Sen.  We  are  for  law,  he  dies  1  urge  it  no  more. 
On  height  of  our  difpleafurc:  Friend,  or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  fpills  another. 


*  It  a  {worn  rioter:]  Afimrn  Hour  h  a  man  wlio  pra^b 
riot,  as  if  he  bad  by  an  oaih  made  it  his  daty.    Johksok, 

The  cxpreiTion^  g  fworn  rhur,  feems  to  be  fimilar  to  that  of 
ftmm  hnsileru     Sc€  VoL  IX-  p»  308,  n.  4,     Malone, 

^  ,Tr  —ijfgtte — ]  Thh  word  was  judkiouny  fupplied  by  Sir 
Thofnas  Hanmer,  10  complete  the  mearuic*    Thtis.  in  JIPm  iw// 

** Good  aUfte 

*'    Is  good ."      5t1  EVENS* 

'  your  re'verrffd  a^i  iifVf 

Security,  /'//  pawn  ^c*]     He  charges  them  obliquely  witii 
being  ufuier^t    Johnson. 

So  afterwards : 

•*  ■  banifh  m/^ty^ 

"  That  makes  die  fenaic  ugly."    Maloite. 
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Alcib.  Muftitbefo?  it  tnuftnotbe.  My  lords, 
I  do  befeech  you,  know  me. 

2.  Sen.  How? 

Alcib.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances.* 

2.  Sen.  What? 

Alcib.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot 
me; 
It  could  not  elfe  be,  I  ihould  prove  fo  bafe,*^ 
To  fue,  and  be  denied  fuch  conunon  grace ; 
My  wounds  a*ke  at  you. 

I.  ^£Ar.  Do  you. dare  our  anger? 

*Tis  in  few  words,  biit  fpacious  in  efFcift  ;* 
We  banifh  thee  forever.  ' 

Alcib.      «  Banifh  me? 

Banifh  your  dotage ;  banifh  ufury. 
That  makes  the  fenate  ugly. 

I.  Sen.  If,  after  two  days*  fhine,  Athens  contain 
thee. 
Attend  our  weightier  j udgement.   And,  not  to  fwell 

our  fpirit,' 
He  fhall  be  executed  prefcntly.     [Exeunt  Senators. 

^  ■  remembrances.']  is  here  ufcd  as  a  word  of  five  fyUablcs. 
Tfi  the  fingular  number  it  occurs  as  a  quadrifyllable  only.  See 
Twelfth  Night,  ket  I.  fc.  i : 

"  And  Ming  in  her  fad  rememhrancep"    Steevens. 

9  —  IJbmldprwtfo  bafc,]     Eajt  for  dilhoQOvr'd. 

WARBUB.TON. 

•  Do  you  dan  our  anger  f 

'Tis  iufenv  nvords^  but  J^achus  m  ejfftS ;]     This  reading  may 
pafs,  but  perhaps  the  author  wrote : 
our  anger? 
'Tisfrw\xi<words,but/paci9UsmeffeS.    Johnson. 

*  And^  not  tofijoell  our>j>/r//,]    I  believe,  means,  not  to  put  our- 
/elves  into  any  tumour  of  rage,  take  our  definitive  refolution.     So> 

in  King  Henry  VUU  Aft  UI.  fc  i: 
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AlciB'  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you  f 
I  am  worfe  than  mad;  I  have  kept  back  their  foes. 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  intereft;  I  myfcif. 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts; — All  thofe,  for  this? 
Is  this  the  balfam,  that  the  ufuring  fenate 
Pours  into  captains*  wounds?  ha!  banifhmcnt?* 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banifii'd  ; 
It  is  a  caufe  worthy  my  fpleen  and  fury. 
That  I  may  ftrike  at  Athens,     lil  cheer  up 
My  difcontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts* 
'Tis  honour,  with  moft  lands  to  be  at  oddsi* 
Soldiers  {hould  brook  as  little  wrongs^  as  giids* 

'*  The  hearts  of  prirtccs  ki(s  obedience, 

**  So  moch  tliey  love  it;  but,  to  ftubborn  fpints, 

••  Thcjr/iw//  and  grow  as  terrible  as  ftormj." 

Stiivieiik 

4 hA  f  baniniment  ?]     Tlius  the  feeond  folio,      lu  rrer- 

blundcring  predecciTor  omiis  the  interje^ionj  h&i  and  coofeqticmly 
fpoils  the  niecre, — The  famt:  exclamation  occyrs  in  B&mt^  mU 
Jmiki: 

**  ihi  bamfhmcnt?  be  merciful,  fay    death /' 

STEirtifit 

i  —  mid  lay  far  htariu 
*Th  honour,  r^nith  miifi  lands  iq  hr  mt  oddi \\  But  furelf  even  in  a 
foldicr*s  fenfe  of  honotir,  there  is  very  little  in  being  at  oddi  wiib 
all  about  him  ;  which  ftiows  rather  a  i^uanelfomc  difpofition  thaa 
a  valiant  one*  Bcfidejt,  this  was  not  Alcibiadcs's  cafe.  He  wis 
cnir  fallen  out  with  the  Achenians*  A  phrafe  in  the  foregoing  line 
will  dire^  us  to  the  right  reading.  I  will  7^,  fays  he*  fit  bemrui 
which  is  a  metaphor  t^cn  from  card-play,  ajid  iignifies  to  gaiDC 
deep  and  boldly..  It  is  plain  then  the  Bgu re  was  continued  m  tbe 
following  line,  which  fhouM  be  read  thus: 

*7jV  hsmur  ^wiih  msji  hands  /^  A/  at  ^ds ; 
!•  Ci  to  fig;ht  apon  odds»  or  at  difadvantage  ;  as  he  mud  do  againA 
the  united  ftrcngth  of  Athens ;  and  thh,  by  foldiers,  u  accounted 
I 
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SCENE      VL 

jt  magnificent  Room  in  Timon's  Houfe, 

MuJicL  tables  Jet  mtt:  Servants  attending*     Enter 
divers  Lords,'  at  feverat  doors, 

J.  Lord,  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  fir. 
2.  LoRD^  I  alfo  wifli  it  to  you.     I  think,  this 
honourable  lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 


hofi&Hyahif*     Shakfpeare  tifes  the  fame  metaphor  on  the  fame  occa- 
fto[\»  in  C^rklnftm : 

"  He  Vfi&Vall  fwords,*'    Warbu&ton. 
I  think  kMJfdi  ii  vcrj'  properly  fobftitated  for  tatrdu     In  the  forc- 
gging  Iinc»  for,  laj/gr  kfarfif  I  would  read,  flaj  for  h^arit. 

1  do  not  conceive  that  to  tmy  fir  heartt  is  a  metaphor  taken  from 
card-play p  or  that  lay  fhotild  be  changed  into  piaj^  We  fbould 
now  iay»  t9  taj  ^ut  fir  bfariSt  i.  c,  the  affeftions  of  the  people; 
but  i^tj  U  ufed  iingly,  as  it  is  here,  by  Jonfon,  in  Tht  Devil  k  an 
Afi^  [Mr.  Whalley's  edition]  VoL  I  v.  p,  3  j  1 

' '  hay  fo r  fomc  pretty  pri ncipality .*'     TYrwHiTT. 

A  kindred  eKprefTion  occurs  io   Maxlowe't   tuft*i    Domlmm^ 

**  He  taket  np  Spaniih  hearti  on  truil,  to  pay  them 
"  When  he  fiiall  iingct  CaAile's  crown."     Malon  i. 
'??i  h^mur^  'kmth  mnft  lands  i&  ht  at  oddj;)     1  think,  with  Dr, 

Johnfon,  that  t/iftdi  cannot  be  right.  To  a  (Ten  that  it  is  honourable 
to  fight  with  ihtpreai^fl  part  of  the  avar/d,  is  very  wild.  I  believe 
therefore  our  author  meant  that  Aicibiadcj^  in  hi^  fpteen  againil  the 
Sfvau,  from  whom  alone  he  has  received  any  injury,  Ihould  £iy ; 
'Tif  konrntr  ^id  m&ft  lords  tQ  h^  at  eddu  M  aI,on  E. 
I  adhere  to  the  old  reading*  It  is  furcly  more  honourable  i9 
ivran^/efir  a  fcur^  of  kiftgd^ms,  (as  Miranda  exprciTes  it,)  than  to 
enter  into  quarrels  with  hrds^  or  any  other  private  adverfarie», 

Steevens. 

The  objc^on  to  the  old  reading  ftill  in  my  pppfchenfion  remains. 
It  is  not  diMcuU  for  him  who  n  fo  inclined,  to  <|uarrcl  with  a  lord  i 
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1.  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,* 
•when  we  encounter'd :  I  hope,  it  is  not  fo  low  with 
him,  as  he  made  it  feem  in  the  trial  of  his  feveral 
friends. 

2.  Lord.  It  (hould  not  be,  by  the  perfuafion  of 

his  new  feafting. 

I.  Lord.  I  Ihould  think  fo:  He  hath  fent  mean 


(or  with  any  other  perTon ;}  but  not  fo  eafy  to  be  at  odds  with  hu 
laud.  Neither  iloes  the  obfervation  jaft  made  prove  that  it  is 
honourable  to  quarrel,  or  to  be  at  odds,  tuifi  moft  of  the  lands  or 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  wliich  mud,  I  conceive,  be  prorcd,  before 

the  old  reading  can  be  fupported.     Ma  lone. 

By  moft  lands,  perhaps  our  author  mcsins  grea/efi  lands.  So,  in 
Khfg  Htnty  VI.  Part  I.  Aft  IV.  fc.  i : 

"  But  always  refolute  in  moft  extremes ;" 
i.  e.  in  great  eft.    Alcibiades,  therefore,  may  be  willing  to  regaxd 
a  conteft  with  a  great  and  extenfive  territory,  like  that  of  Athens, 
as  a  circumftance  honourable  to  himfelf.    Ste evens. 

^  Enter  dimers  Lords,]  In  the  modem  editions  theie  are  called 
Senators ;  bat  it  i^  clear  from  what  is  faid  concerning  the  banilh- 
ment  of  Alcibicdcs,  that  this  mufl  be  wrong.  I  have  therefore 
fubftituted  Lords.    The  old  copy  has  **  Enter  dvitnfriemds" 

Malohi. 

^  Upon  that  ivere  my  thoughts  tiring,]  A  hawk,  I  think,  b  laid 
to  tire^  when  (he  amufes  herfelf  with  j^ecking  a  pheafant's  wing, 
or  any  thing  that  puts  her  in  mind  of  prey.  To  tire  upon  a  thing, 
is  therefore,  to  be  idlj  employed  upon  it.     Johnson. 

I  believe  Dr.  Johnfon  is  miftakcn.  Tiriug  means  here,  I  think, 
fixedyfaftened^  as  the  hawk  fallens  its  beak  eagerly  on  its  prey.  So, 
in  our  author's  Venus  and  Adonis : 

**  Like  as  an  empty  eagle,  (harp  by  faft, 
««  Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flefh,  and  bone,—" 
Tirouer,  that  is,  tiring  for  hawks,  as  Cotgrave^  calls  it,  iignified 
any  thing  by  which  the  falconer  brought  the  bifd  back,  and  fixed 
him  to  his  hand.     A  capon's  wing  was  often  ufed  for  this  purpofe. 
In  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  we  have  a  kindred  expreflion : 

«*  . your  thoughts 

*'  Beat  on  3.  crown.'*     Ma  lone. 
Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation,  I  believe,  is  right.     Tlins,  in  TAe 
Winter  s  Tale,  Antigonus  is  faid  to  be  "  woman-//rV,"  i.  e.  pecked 
by  a  woman,  as  we  now  fay,  with  a  fimilar  allufion,  Yvtn-feckei. 

Steevens. 
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earned  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occalions  did 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  ipe  be- 
yond them,  and  I  muft  needs  appear* 

2.  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my 
importunate  bufinefs,  but  he  would  not  hear  my 
excufe.  I  am  fprry,  when  he  fent  to  borrow  of 
me,  that  my  provifion  was  out. 

1.  Lord.  I  am  fick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  un- 
derftand  how  all  things  go. 

2.  Lord.  Every  man  here's  fo.  What  woul^  he 
have  borrowed  of  you? 

1.  Lord.  A  thoufand  pieces. 

2.  Lord.  A  thoufand  pieces ! 
I.  Lord.  What  of  you? 

3.  Lord.  He  fent  to  me,  fir, — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  TiMON,  and  Attendants. 

Tim.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both : — And 
how  fare  you  ? 

1.  Lord.  Ever  at  the  beft,  hearing  well  of  your 
lordlhip. 

2.  Lord.  The  fwallow  follows  not  fummer  more 
willing,  than  we  your  lordlhip. 

TjM.  [JJjde.]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter; 
fuch  fummer-birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  din- 
ner will  not  recompenfe  this  long  ftay:  feaft  your 
ears  with  the  mufick  awhile ;  if  they  will  fare  fo 
harfhly  on  the  trumpet's  found :  we  Ihall  to't  pre- 
fently. 

I.  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unkindly  with 
your  lordlhip,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  mef- 
fenger. 

Tim.  O,  fir,  let  it  not  trbublc  you» 
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2.  Lord.  My  noble  lord, 

Tim.  Ah,  my  good  friend !  what  cheer? 

[The  banquet  bnu^t  im. 

2.  Lord.  My  moft  honourable  lord,  I  am  c*en 
fick  of  (hame,  that,  when  your  lordfhip  this  other 
day  fent  to  me,  I  was  fo  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on't,  fir. 

1.  Lord.  If  you  had  fent  but  two  hours  before,— 
Tim.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remem* 

brance.^ — Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

2.  Lord.  All  covered  diflies! 

I.  Lord.  Royal  cheer,  I  warrant  you. 

3.  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the  feafon 
can  yield  it. 

I.  Lord.  How  do  you  ?  What's  the  news  ? 
3.  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banifh'd :  Hear  you  of  it? 
I.  2.  Lord.  Alcibiades  banifh*d! 
3.  Lord.  'Tis  fo,  be  fure  of  it. 

1.  Lord.  How?  how? 

2.  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what? 

Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near? 

3.  Lord.  I'll  tell  you  more  anon.  Here's  a  noble 
feaft  toward.* 

2.  Lord.  This  is  the  old  man  ftill. 

3.  Lord.  Will'thold?  will'thold? 

2.  Lord.  It  does :  but  time  will — and  fo 

^  your  better  remembranceJ]  i.  c.  yoUT  good  mcmoiy  :  diC 

eomfaratrve  for  the  pofitrue  degree.     Sec  Vol.  VII.  p.  450^  n.  9. 

^TBBTCHS. 

•  Htre^s  a  noble  feaft  toward.]  i.  c.  in  a  ftate  of  icsdinefi.  Sq, 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

'*  We  have  a  foolifh  trifling  banquet  hrjoards.** 

STtKVlMS« 
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3.  Lord.  I  do  conceive* 

^iM,  Each  man  to  his  ftool,  with  that  fpur  as 
he  would  to  the  lip  of  his  miftrefs  ;  your  diet  {hall 
be  in  all  places  alike.^  Make  not  a  city  feaft  e>f  it, 
to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  firft 
place:  Sit,  fit*     The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

Tau  greai  benefaBors^  /prinkie  our  fociety  with 
ibankfuhiffs.  For  your  own  gifts^  make  your/elves 
praifed:  lui  rejerve  ftill  to  ghe^  leji  your  deiiies  h 
defpifed.  Lend  ia  each  man  enough^  ibai  one  need  not 
lend  io  another:  for^  were  your  godheads  to  borrow  of 
men^  men  would  forfake  the  gods.  Make  the  meat  te 
beloved^  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it.  Let  no 
ajfembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  /core  of  villains:  If 
there  fit  twelve  women  at  the  tahle^  let  a  dozen  of 
ibembe — as  they  are* — The  rejiof your  fees  ^^  Ogods, — 
the  fenators  of  Athens^  together  with  the  common  lag ' 
of  people^ — what  is  amifs  in  them,  you  gods^  make 
fui table  for  deJlruBion,  For  ihefe  my  prefent  friends  ^ — 
as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  fo  in  nothing  blefs  them,  and 
to  nothing  ibey  are  zvelcome. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[The  difbes  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  water. 
Some  sfeak.  What  does  his  lordiliip  mean? 
Some  other.  I  know  not. 
TiMm  May  you  a  better  fcaft  never  behold. 


•'  ^flwr  dki  Jhall  ht  in  at!  fi^€ex  alikf*\     Sec  a  noic  on  Thi 

Wint(r*t  T^it f  Vo  1 ,  VIL  p,  2  9 ,  n.,  8 ,     S  t  e  e  v  e  K  .s. 

*  7%e  rfft  a/jfoxr  fees,]  Wc  ftiould  KAd^^foes,     WARBtJitTOHt 

»  tht  cQmmm  Iag»— ]     Old  copy — ieg,     Corrc^ti  by  Mr* 

Rowc,     Ma  LONE, 

The  fag^zxiA  of  9  web  of  cloth  I*,  b  fomt  placo,  called  rhc 
lag^tnA.    Steivens, 
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You  knot  of  mouth-friends!  fmoke^andluke^Warm 

water 
Is  your  perfedion/    This  is  Timon's  laft  ; 
Who  ftuck  and  fpangled  you  with  flatteries^ 
Walhes  it  off^  and  fprinkles  in  your  faces 

[TbrtnvtHg  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.     Live  loathed,  and  long^' 
Mofl:  fmiling,  fmooth^  detefted  parafites^ 
Courteous  dellroyers^  affable  wolves^  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune/  trencher- friends,  time^aflics,^ 
Cap  and  knee  flaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks ! ' 
Of  man,  and  bead,  the  infinite  malady  ^ 
Crufl  you  quite  o'er ! — What,  doft  thou  go  ? 


^  //  your  pcrfeAion,]  Your  petft&m^  is  the  highefi  0/  jmr 
excellence.    Johnson. 

\  ^^^^Lhve  loaib*d,  and  &/rf>]  This  thought  has  occamd- 
twice  before : 

«*  let  not  that  part 

"  Of  nature  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  power 

•*  To  expel  licknefs,  hMtfrolMgbis  honr." 
Again: 

"  Gods  keep  you  cA/ enough,"  &c,    Steevens. 

*  fools  of  fortune,']  The  fame  expreflion  occurs  in  Rom^ 
and  Juliet : 

«*  O!  \  zxa  fortune' sfooV*    Steevkns, 

'  time* i flies ^     Flies  of  a  fcafon.    Johnson. 

So,  before : 

"  one  cloud  of  winter  (howerSj 

"  Thcfe/;W  are  couch'd/'    Steevens. 

*  minute-jacks  /]     Sir  T,  Hanmer  thinks  it  means  yaek-a^ 

lantern,  which  (liines  and  difappears  in  an  inftant.  What  it  was  I 
know  not ;  but  it  was  fomething  of  quick  motion,  mentioned  in 
Richard  III.     J  o  H  N  8 o  n  . 

A  minute-jack  is  what  was  called  formerly  a  Jack  of  the  cleck' 
houfe ;  an  image  whofe  office  was  the  fame  as  one  of  tho(c  at  St. 
Dunftan's  church  in  Fleet-ftreet.  See  note  on  King  Rkbard  ill. 
Vol.  X.  p.  620,  n.  2.    Steevens. 

^ the  infinite  malady  ^^1    Evciy  kind  of  difcafe  incidtnc  to 

man  and  beail.    Jou  nson. 
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Soft,  take  thy  phyfick  firft, — thou  too, — and  thou ; — 
[Throws  the  dijbes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion?  Henceforth  be  no  feaft. 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  gueft. 
Burn,  houfe;  fink,  Athens!  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity!  [Exit. 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1.  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords?* 

2.  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon's 
fury? 

3.  Lord.  Pifti!  did  you  fee  my  cap? 

4.  Lord.  I  have  loft  my  gown. 

3.  Lord.  He*s  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but 
humour  fways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat: — Did 
you  fee  my  jewel? 

4.  Lord.  Did  you  fee  my  cap? 
2.  Lord.  Here  'tis. 

4.  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1.  Lord.  Let's  make  no  ftay. 

2.  Lord.  Lord  Timon's  mad. 

3.  Lord.  I  feel't  upon  my  bones. 

4.  Lord.  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next 

day  ftones.'  [Exeunt. 


*  How  ttonv,  tHj  lords  ^]     This  and  the  next  fpeech  are  fpokea 
by  the  newly  arrived  lords.    M a  lo  n  e  . 

*  ft(mes.]  '  As  Timon  has  thrown  nothing  at  his  worthleft 

iuefts,  except  warm  water  and  empty  diihes,  1  am  indaced,  with 
Mr.  Malone,  to  believe  that  the  more  ancient  drama  defcribed  in 
p.  46o»  had  been  read  by  our  author,  and  that  he  fuppofed  he  had 
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ACT     IV.        SCENE     I. 

Without  the  Wails  ?f  Athens. 

Enter  Timon* 

7iM.  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 
That  girdleft  in  thofe  wolves!  Dive  in  the  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens !  Matrons,  turn  incontinent; 
Obedience  fail  in  children !  flaves,  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  fcnate  from  the  bench. 
And  minifter  in  their  fteads!  to  general  filths  * 
Convert  o*the  inftant,  green ^  virginity! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes !  bankrupts,  hold  fall; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trufters*  throats  I  bound  fervants, 

fteal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  maftcrs  are. 
And  pill  by  law !  maid,  to  thy  mailer's  bed; 
Thy  miftrefs  is  o'the  brothel!  *  fon  of  fixteen. 


introduced  from  it  the  "  painted  >?j5w/"  as  part  of  his  banquet; 
though  In  rcaltcy  he  had  omicted  thtm.  The  prtfenc  mcntiaa 
therefore  of  fych  mjlTiIes,  apprars  to  want  propriety-     Stebveksp 

^  general /ttht^^]  L  c*  CDQimon  fewers*     STEEVEHt« 

^  ererft — j  L  e*  immature*    So,  in  Antrnjand  Cifopatt^: 

'*  Wlien  I  w^grten  m  judgement /'    Steevews, 

* o'the  brothflfl    So  the  old  copies*     Sir  T*  HaEmef 

Itadi,  r'thc  brothel  *     Johnson* 

One  would  fuppgfe  it  to  mean,  that  the  mlilrers  frequeofcd  die 
bmthcl ;  and  fo  5ir  T*  Hanmcr  undcrftood  it*     Rit»on. 

The  meaning  Is,  goto  ihy  mailer's  beJ,  for  he  h  alone;  thy 
iDiilrefi  is  now  o/thc  brothel  j  is  now  there.  In  the  old  popy»  ftk'^ 
o*tk\  and  a*fh\  arc  written  with  very  little  care,  or  rather  fecm  to 
have  hccn  fct  down  at  random  in  different  places-     Maloki, 

"0/  the  brothel"  is  the  true  reading.  So»  in  M/mg  l^mr^ 
Aft  IL  fc,  ii»  the  Steward  fay*  to  Keui,  **  Art  e/  the  honied* 
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Pluek  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  fire» 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains  !  piety,  and  fear, 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  juftice,  truth, 
Domeftick  awe,  night-reft,  and  neighbourhood^ 
Inftruction,  manners,  myftcries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  obfervances,  cuftoms,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries," 
Andyetconfufion*  live! — ^  PI  agues,  incident  to  men* 
Your  potent  and  infedious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  fl:rokc  1  thou  cold  fciatica. 
Cripple  our  fenators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners!  luft  and  liberty^ 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth; 
That  'gainft  the  ft  ream  of  virtue  they  may  ftrive^ 
And  drown  themfelves  in  riot!  itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bofoms ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprofy!  breath  infcdl  breath; 
That  their  focicty,  as  their  friendfhip,  may 
Be  merely  poifon!  Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakcdnefs,  thou  deteftabk  town  ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns! ' 
Timon  will  to  the  woods  i  where  he  fliall  find 
The  unkindeft  beaft  more  kinder  than  mankind* 


'  '         confounding  tcntr&rr^f^^  1,  e.  contrarieties  whofc  nature 
it  h  to  ttf/t/h  or  df/ffvj  each  other*     So,  in  Kifij  Henrjf  V : 

'* a*  doth  a  ^led  rock 

**  0  crhang  and  ju  tty  his  cmfmadtd  bafe/'     St  £  i  v  i  n  8» 

* yet  tfmfmfiim — ]  Sir  T,  Hanmer  reads,  Itt  confufion ;  but 

tbe  meaning  may  be,  ihmgh  hjfmh  c^nfufim  all  thingifum  m  haftm 
to  diffulutim^  yet  kt  mt  di£&lutim  comty  hta  ih^  mi/enes  of  confiilion 
csntiititem     Johnson* 

^ lih^rtj — ]     Lilertj  is  here  ttfed  for  iA^riini/M^    So*  in 

^^e  C&m^dj  iff  Err&rs  : 

**  And  marry  ftich  likt  lihtrtUi  of  fin  ;** 
appa ren tly  mean ing — lihrtines^     Stkevens. 

*  multiplying  h&nmt^    i.  c.  accumtifaEcd  cuifcs.    Mulii* 

fiyifip  for  mHlii^iud:  the  a&ive  participle  nniU  a  p^Jivi  fignikadon. 
Sec  Vol,  HI*  p*  31  J,  n,  j*     St££v&^es, 
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The  gods  confound  (hear  me^  you  good  gods  all,) 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grants  as  Timon  grows^  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind^  high,  and  low ! 
Amen.  £ExiL 

SCENE      It. 
Athens.    A  Room  in  Timon's  Houje. 
Enter  Flavius,*  tt)//i&  ivoo  or  three  Servants* 

I.  Serv.  Hear  you,  mailer  ftcward,  whcre's  our 
mailer  ? 
Are  we  undone  ?  call  off?  nothing  remaining  ? 

Flav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  fhould  I  lay  to 
you? 
Let  me  be  recorded  ^  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

I.  SERr.  Such  a  houfe  broke ! 

So  noble  a  mailer  fallen!  All  gone!  and  hot 
One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm. 
And  go  along  with  him ! 

1.  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 

From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave ; 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes  * 


*  Enter  Flavius,]  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  exaltation 
of  Ti men's  charaiitcr  than  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  (enrants* 
Nothing  b'Jt  real  virtue  can  be  honoured  by  domefticks ;  nothing 
but  impartial  kindncfs  can  gain  affection  from  dependants. 

Johnson. 
'>  L(t  me  he  recorded — ]     In  compliance  with  ancient  elliptical 
phrafcobgy,  the  word  me^  which  diiorders  the  meafure,  might  be 
omitted.     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads : 

/.c/  it  L-  recorded  &c.     Steevens. 

*  to  /jis  hitricd  fortunci — ]    So  the  old  copies.   Sir  Thomat 

Hanme:  iQdA^from  ;  but  the  old  reading  might  itand.    Jounsok. 
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Slink  all  away;  leave  their  falfe  vows  with  him. 

Like  empty  purfcs  pick'd:  and  his  poor  fclf, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 

With  his  difeafe  of  all-ftiunn'd  poverty. 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 


Enter  other  Servants. 

Flav.  All  broken  implements  of  aruin'd  houfe. 

3.  Serf.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery. 
That  fee  I  by  our  faces ;  we  are  fellows  ftill. 
Serving  alike  in  forrow :  Leak'd  is  our  bark ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  (land  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  furges  threat :  we  muft  all  part 
Into  this  fea  of  air. 

Flaf.  Good  fellows  all. 

The  lateft  of  my  wealth  PU  (hare  amongft  you. 
Wherever  we  Ihall  meet,  for  Timon's  fake. 
Let's  yet  be  fellows ;  let's  fhake  our  heads,  and  fay. 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  matter's  fortunes, 
IVe  have  Je en  better  days.     Let  each  take  fome ; 

[Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more : 


I  (hould  fuppofe  that  the  words  from,  in  the  fccond  line,  and  to 
in  the  third  line,  have  been  mifplaced,  and  that  the  original  read* 
ing  was: 

j4s  nve  do  iurm  our  hacks 

To  our  companhu  throvJU  into  his  grave. 

So  his  familiars  from  bis  huriei  fortunes 

Slink  all  arway ; . 

When  we  leave  a  peifon,  we  turn  our  backs  to  him,  not  from  him. 

M.  Mason. 
So  bis  familiars  to  bis  huriei  fortunes ,  &c.]     So  tbofe  who  were 
familiar  to  his  buried  fortunes,  who  in  the  moft  ample  manner 
participated  of  them,  flink  all  away,  &c.    Malons. 

Vol.  XI.  P  p 
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Thus  part  we  rich  in  forrow,  parting  poor.* 

[Exeunt  Servants. 
O,  the  fierce  wretchcdnefs*  that  glory  brings  us! 
Who  would  not  wifli  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  miferjr  and  contempt? 
Who'd  be  fo  mock'd  with  glory?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendfhip? 
To  have  his  pomp^  and  all  what  flate  compounds. 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varniih*d  friends? 
Poor  honeft  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart; 
Undone  by  goodnefs !  Strange,  unufual  blood,' 

<  — -  rich  in/orrow,  parting  poor.]  This  conceit  oociin  mg/am 
in  King  Lear: 

"  Faircft  Cordelia,  thoa  art  moft  rkb^  bdog/Mr«" 

Stcstbvs. 

4  O,  the  fierce  'wretcbednefi-^'\  I  believe  >&rr^  it  here  afed  for 
bnfty^  precipitate.  Perhaps  it  ii  employed  in  the  fiune  fenfe  by  Ben 
Jonfon  in  his  Poetafier: 

"  And  Lupus,  for  your  ySrrcf  credality, 

"  One  fit  him  with  a  larger  pair  of  ean." 
In  King  Henry  VIIL  our  author  has  fierce  'vtmkieu     In  all   tn- 
Aances  it   may  mean  glaring,   con/picuousg    violent*     So,    in  Ben 
Jonfon's  Bartkolomeiv  hair,  3ic  Puntan  fays : 

'*  Thy  hobby-horfe  is  an  idol,  ^  fierce  and  rank  idol." 
A^n,  in  King  John  : 

••  O  vanity  of  ficknefs !  fierce  extremes 

"  In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  thcmfelves." 
Again,  in  Loves  Labour s  Loft : 

"  With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit/'    Stc  b  v  mt. 

'  Straf/gf,  unufual  blood,]     Of  this  paflage,    I  fiippoie, 

every  reader  would  wiQi  for  a  correAion :  but  the  wofd,  harih  as 
it  is,  (lands  fortified  by  the  rhyme,  to  which,  perhaps*  it  owes  its 
introdudion.     I  know  not  what  to  oropoie.    Perhaps, 

Strange t  unufual  mood, 

may,  by  fome,  be  thought  better,  and  by  others  worfe. 

JoHvaoK. 
In  The  Yorkfhire  Tragedy,  i6o8,  attributed  to  ShakTpeare,  Umi 
fcems  to  be  ufcd  for  inclination,  propenfity  : 

'*  For  'tis  our  hlood  to  love  what  we  are  forbidden.'' 
Strange,  unufual  hlooJ,  may  therefore  mean,  ftrange  unufnal  diipo- 
iition. 
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When  man's  worft  fin  is,  he  docs  too  much  good ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  fo  kind  again? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  ftili  mar  men. 
My  deareft  lord, — blefs'd,  to  be  moft  accurs'd. 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched ; — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  affli&ions.     Alas,  kind  lord ! 
He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  feat 
Of  monftrous  friends :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 
Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 
I'll  follow,  and  inquire  him  out: 
I'll  ever  ferve  his  mind  with  my  beft  will ; 
Whilft  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  ftcward  ftill.  lExit. 


SCENE      III. 

^e  fVoods. 

Enter  Timon. 

Tim.  O  blefled  breeding  fun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity;  below  thy  fifler's  orb* 
Infed  the  air!  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, — 
Whofe  procreation,  refidence,  and  birth. 


Again,  in  the  5th  boc^  of  Gower  De  Confront  Amanth^  fol. 
ill.  b  : 

'<  And  that  of  thillce  unkinde  hlood 
**  Sunt  the  memorie  onto  this  dale.'' 

Gower  is  fpeaking  of  the  ingratitude  of  one  Adrian,  a  lord  of 
Rome.     Steevens. 

Throughout  thefe  plays  hlo9d  is  frequently  nfed  in  the  fenfe  of 
fiatural  propenfity  or  dtfpofition.  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  254,  n.  7 ; 
and  p.  456*  n.  3.    Malonb. 

^  helow  thy  JiJIer^s  orb—]     That  is,    the  moon'f,   this 

fuhlunarj  world.    Johnson. 
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Scarce  is  dividant^ — ^touch  them  with  feveral  for- 
tunes ; 
The  greater  fcorns  the  leflcr :  Not  nature^ 
To  whom  all  fores  lay  fiege,  can  bear  great  fortune. 
But  by  contempt  of  nature.' 
Raife  me  this  beggar,  and  denude  that  lord ; ' 


-  Not  nature^ 


To  nvbom  all  fores  lay  fiege^  can  hear  gnat  firtmtep 
But  by  contempt  of  nature.']  The  meaning  I  take  to  be  chit: 
Brother,  nuben  bis  fortune  is  enlarged^  tuill  fcorm  iroiberi  fcr  tfaii 
is  the  general  depravity  of  human  nature,  which,  htfieged  mt  k  k 
by  mifery,  admonilhed  as  it  is  of  want  and  impemdbon^  wbcB 
elevated  by  fortune,  nvill  deffife  beings  of  nature  like  its  ooMnr^ 

JOHHiOV. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  obferves,  that  this  paflage  '*  but  by  the  *d4ififln 
of  a  fingle  letter  may  be  rendered  clearly  intelligible ;  hv  meidy 
reading  natures  inftead  of  nature,"  The  meaning  will  toen  be-« 
««  Not  even  beings  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity  of  wiecclied- 
nefs,  can  bear  good  fortune,  without  contemning  thor  ftOow- 
creatures." — The  word  natures  is  afterwards  ufed  in  a  fimilar  ftofe 
by  Apemantus : 

•«  . Call  the  creatures 

«*  Whofc  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  fpite 

"  Of  wreakful  heaven,"  &c. 
Perhap<i,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  ought  to  complete  the  meifiiK 
by  reading : 

not  thofe  natures, .     St e  E  v s  NS. 

But  by  is  here  ufed  for  ivitbout.    Ma  lone. 

^  Raife  me  tbis  beggar,  and  denude  that  lordi]  [Old  copy-^ 
deny't  that  lord.]  Where  is  the  fcnfe  and  Englifli  of  demy'i  ihmt 
lordf  Deny  him  what  ?  What  preceding  noun  is  there  to  which 
the  pronoun  //  is  to  be  referred  ?  And  it  would  be  abfurd  to  thiidt 
the  poet  meant,  deny  to  raife  that  lord.  The  antithefis  mnft  be, 
let  fortune  raife  this  beggar,  and  let  \i<tijlrip  and  deffoil  that  loid 
of  all  his  pomp  and  ornaments,  &c.  which  fenfe  is  completed  by 
tbis  flight  alteration : 

17«^  denude  tbat  lord; . 

So,  lord  Rea,  in  his  relation  of  M.  Hamilton's  plot,  written  in 
1 650 :  **  All  thefe  Hamiltons  had  denuded  themfdves  of  their  for- 
tunes and  eftates."  And  Charles  the  Firft,  in  his  meflage  to  tbe 
parliament  fays :  *«  Detmde  ourfelves  of  all." — Clar.  Vol.  III. 
p.  15,  odavo  edit.     Warburton. 
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The  fenator  fliall  bear  contempt  hereditary. 

The  beggar  native  honour* 

It  is  the  pafture  lards  the  brother's  fidc&,^ 


SSt 


So,  MS  Theohald  basobfcrved,  in  our  au  thorns  Fmm  mtd  Adomt: 
"  Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treafurcs/' 

Malone, 
Perhaps  the  former  reading,  however  irregtilar*  is  the  true  one. 
Raifc  me  that  beggar,  and  den/  a  proportionable  degree  of  eleva- 
tion to  that  lord.  A  lord  is  not  fo  high  a  title  in  the  ftate,  but 
that  a  man  originally  poor  might  be  raifed  to  one  above  it.  We 
mi^ht  read  de^ft  that  lord.  Drveft  ia  an  Englilh  law  phrafe, 
which  Shakfpcare  ufes  in  King  Ltar  ; 

"  Since  novsr  we  will  de^fi  us  both  of  rule,"  &c. 
The  word  which  Dr.  Warburton  would  introduce,  is  not,  however, 
uncommon-     1  find  it  in  Tbt  Tragedie  af  Cr£efm,  1 604  - 
•  *  As  one  o  f  al  1  ha  ppinefs  dtnudtd.  *'     S  r  e  c  v  e  n  s, 
^  //  h  th&  pafture  itjrdf  the  brother'sjfi/i'/,]     This,  3$  the  editors 
have  ordered  it,  is  an  idle  repetition  at  the  beft  ;  fuppofing  it  did^ 
indeed,  coutain  the  fame  fen  time  nt  as  the  foregoing  lines.     But 
Shakfpcare  meant  quite  a  different  thing ;  and  having,  like  a  fen- 
fibk  writer,  made  a  fmart  obfervatlon^  he  illuft rates  it  by  a  limili- 
tude  thus : 

It  is  ike  pafturt  lards  ihe  wether's ^^f/, 
^The  nuatti  that  makes  him  Ituft^ 
And  the  fimilitude  is  extremely  beautiful,  as  conveying  this  fati- 
rical  refledion  ;  there  is  no- more  difference  between  man  and  man 
in  the  efteem  of  fuperficial  and  corrupt  judgements,  than  between 
a  fat  fheep  and  a  lean  one-     WAHBtirtrohJ* 

This  palTagc  is  very  obrcore,  nor  do  I  difcovcr  any  clear  fenfe, 
even  though  we  ihould  admit  the  emendation.  Let  us  infpc^  the 
text  as  it  ftands  in  the  original  edition : 

It  i$  the  paflour  lards  the  broth er'ayfi^i^ 

The  is/a  ft  f  thiit  maker  htm  leave* 
Dr.  Warburton  found  the  paflbgc  already  changed  thus ; 

//  is  the  paiturc  lards  the  h^gg^\Jides^ 

The  ivffHi  ih&t  mahs  him  lean* 
And  upon  this  reading  of  no  authority,   raifed  another  equally 
uncertain^ 

Alterations  are  never  to  be  made  without  neceffity*  Let  us  fee 
what  fcafe  the  genuine  reading  wiJI  afford.  Poverty,  fays  the  poet, 
kear$  €mtempt  htrtditary^  and  fweahh  native  ht^mur*  To  illuilrate 
ihii  pofition,  having  alrcadj-^  mentioned  tlic  cafe  of  a  poor  and  rich 
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The  want  that  makes  him  lean.     Who  dares^  who 

dares, 

brother,  he  remarks,  that  this  preference  b  given  to  wealth  by  tfaofe 
whom  it  leaft  becomes ;  //  //  the  paftour  thatgrea/et  or  flatters  the  rich 
brother,  and  will  greafe  him  on  till  nuant  make  bim  leai^m  The  poet 
then  goes  on  to  afk.  Who  dares  to  fay  this  many  this  paftoor  ii  m 
flatterer',  the  crime  is  univerfal;  through  all  the  worla  sife  learmgi 
fate,  with  allufion  to  the  paftour,  if^cks  to  the  golden  fioL  If  it  be 
objeif^ed,  as  it  may  juftly  be,  that  the  mention  of  a  paftoar  it  qd- 
fuitable,  we  mud  remember  the  mention  of  grace  ana  cbermhimt  in 
this  play,  and  many  fuch  anachronifms  in  many  others.  I  wonld 
therefore  read  thus : 

//  is  the  paftour  lards  the  brother's^^/, 

'Tis  ^Mant  that  makes  him  leave. 
The  obfcurity  is  ftill  ereat.    ?erhaps  a  line  is  loft.    I  have  at  ledk 
given  the  original  reading,    Johnson. 

Perhaps  Shakfpeare  wrote  pafterer^  for  I  meet  with  foch  a  word 
in  Greene's  Farenuellto  FoUif,  1617  :  "  Alexander,  befbxe  he  611 
into  the  Perfian  delicacies,  refufed  thofe  cooks  and  fafterert  diat 
Ada  queen  of  Caria  fent  to  him."  There  b  likewife  a  provob 
amone  Ray's  colledion,  which  feems  to  afibrd  mnch  the  fiune 
meanmg  as  this  pafTage  in  Shakr|)eare : — ^*  Every  one  bafteth  the 
fat  hog,  while  the  lean  one  burncth."  Again,  in  Troilmi  emd 
Creffida,  Aft  II : 

•«  That  were  to  enlard  his  fat^already  pride.  ** 

Stbeveits. 
In  this  very  difHcult  paftage,  which  ftill  remains  obfcure^  fiune 
liberty  may  be  indulged.     Dr.  Farmer  propofes  to  read  it  thai : 
//  is  the  paftcrer  lards  the  hxQ2Atx  fides. 
The  gaunt  that  makes  him  leave. 
And  in  fupport  of  this  conjedure,  he  obferves,  that  the  Saxon  d  is 
frequently  converted  into  th,   as  in  murthcr,   murder^    burthen, 
burden,  &c.     Reed. 

That  the  paiTage  is  corrupt  as  it  ftands  in  the  old  copy,  no  one, 
I  fuppofe,  can  doubt;  emendation  therefore  in  this  and  a  lew 
other  places,  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but  neceffity.  I  have  already 
more  than  once  obferved,  that  many  corruptions  have  crept  into 
the  old  copy,  by  the  tranfcriber's  car  deceiving  him.  In  CoriolmHms 
we  have  kigher  for  hire,  and  hope  for  holp ;  in  the  prefent  fAay 
re'verends  for  reverends' t\  and  in  almoft  every  play  fimilai  cor- 
ruptions. In  Kiftg  Richard  IL  quarto,  '598»  wc  find  the  very 
error  that  happened  here : 
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*<  and  bedew 

J  **  HtT  pajlnn  grafs  with  faithful  EngJifh  blood/' 

Again,  in  At  yea /ike  //,  folio,  1623,  we  find,  *^  I  have  heard 
bim  read  many  /^t?flr/againll  it;"  inllcad  of  leBvrtt* 

Pajhrr^  when  the  «  is  founded  thin,  and  p^Jl^r^  are  fcarcely 
diftinguithable* 

Thus,  as  I  conceive,  the  true  reading  of  the  firil  difpiited  word 
of  this  conteftcd  pafTage  is  afcertained*     In  Ai  yau  iih*  //  we  have — 
*'  good  pafture  makes  fat  Jhecpr"     Again,  in  the  Ikme  play; 
**  Anon,  a  carelcfs  herd, 
"  Full  of  thepafturf^  jumps  along  by  him/'  Uz. 

The  meaning  then  of  the  paffagc  is, — It  is  the  land  alone  which 
each  man  poiTeiles  that  makes  him  rich,  and  proud,  and  flattered; 
and  the  want  of  it^  chat  makes  him  poor,  and  an  objc fl  of  contempt* 
I  fuppofe,  with  Dr<  Johnfon,  that  Shakfp^re  was  Hill  thinking  of 
the  rich  and  poor  i«/Arr  already  dcfcribed. 

I  doubt  much  whether  Dr,  Johnfon  himfelf  was  fatisfied  with  \Cn 
far-fetched  explication  of  paflimr^  as  applied  to  brother ;  [Sec  his 
note,]  and  I  tliink  no  one  clfe  c%x\  be  fatiiHied  with  it.  In  order 
JO  give  it  fome  Ji«le  fupport,  he  fuppofes  *'  'Thit  man*s  a  flatterer,*' 
in  the  following  paflage,  to  relate  to  the  imaginary  pqftw'm  thisj 
whereas  thofe  words  indubitably  relate  to  euj  one  individad  feleftcd 
out  of  the  aggregate  mafs  of  mankijad* 

Dr,  Warburton  reads — ^wtihets  lides;  which  aflfbrds  a  com- 
modious fenfc,  but  is  fo  far  removed  from  the  original  reading  as 
to  be  inadroiflible,  Shakfpeate,  I  have  no  doubt,  thought  at  hrft 
of  thofe  animals  that  are  fatted  by  puflurt^  and  pafled  from  thence 
to  thz  praprietQr  of  the/a//, 

1  have  fomctimes  thought  that  he  might  liavc    written — the 
Breather  I  fides.     He  has  thrice  ufed  the  word  el fc where    **  I  will, 
chide  no  hteaikcr  in  the  world,  but  myfelf/'  fays  Orlando  in  At, 
ym  iikf  it.     Again,  in  one  of  hts  Sm.'iett: 

*'  When  all  the  hreatbfts  of  this  world  arc  dead;** 
Again,  in  Afiimy  aftd  Cieopatm: 

*'  She  Shows  a  body,  rather  than  a  life ; 
*'  A  ftatue  than  a  irr^J^en'* 

If  this  was  the  author's  word  in  the  paifage  before  us,  it  rauft 
mean  rvery  ibvmg  mtfmaL  But  1  Have  iittlc  faith  in  fach  con- 
jedu  res- 
Concerning  the  third  word  there  can  be  no  difficulty*  Leafff 
was  the  old  fpclUng  of  Uattt  and  the  #  in  the  MSS-  of  our  author'^ 
lime  U  not  to  be  diflinguilhed  from  an  #,    Add  to  thb^  that  in  the 
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And  fay,  This  man's  a  flatterer?^  if  one  be, 

firft  folio  u  is  conilantly  employed  where  we  now  nie  a  v;  and 
hence,  by  inverfion,  the  two  letters  were  often  confounded  (as  tbejr 
arc  at  this  day  in  almoft  every  /ns^flieet  of  ever^  book  that  paflcs 
through  the  nrcfs).  Of  this  I  have  siven  various  inftances  in  a 
note  in  Vol.  III.  p.  474,  n.  3.     See  alio  VoL  VII.  p.  197,  n.  6. 

But  it  is  not  ncccfTarv  to  have  recourfe  to  thefe  inftances.  Thb 
very  word  lea^-e  is  again  printed  inftead  oileaite^  in  KiugHemfj  IF. 
Part  II.  quarto,  1600: 

"  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
"  Leave  on  your  health." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  King  Henry  VIIL  16239  we  have  hmne 
inftead  of  lea^e :  "  You'll  leane  your  noife  anon,  you  ralcak." 
But  any  argument  on  this  point  is  fuperfluous»  fince  the  conmc 
clearly  (hews  that  lean  muft  have  been  the  word  intended  \tf 
Shakfpearc. 

Such  emendations  as  thofe  now  adopted,  thus  famtded  and  (up- 
ported,  are  not  capricious  conje^uits,  againft  which  no  one  lus 
fet  his  face  more  than  myfelf,  but  almoft  certainties* 

This  note  has  run  out  into  an  inordinate  length,  for  which  I  (haD 
make  no  other  apology  than  that  finding  it  neceffary  to  depart  from 
the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  to  obtain  any  fenfe,  I  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  fupport  the  readings  I  have  chofen,  in  the  bcft 
manner  in  my  power.     Ma  lone. 

As  a  brother  (meaning,  I  fuppofe,  a  churchman)  does  not,  literally 
fpeaking,  fatten  himfelf  by  feeding  on  land,  it  is  probable  that 
j>afture  ngnifies  eating  in  general,  without  reference  to  terra  Jirmmm 
So,  in  Lwe's  Labour  t  Loft: 

**  Food  for  his  rage,  rcpafture  for  his  den." 

Pnfturc,  in  the  fenfe  of  nourifhment  collected  from  fields,  will 
undoubtedly  fatten  the  fides  of  a  (hcep  or  an  ox,  but  who  ever 
defcribes  the  owner  uf  the  fields  as  having  derived  from  them  his 
tmbonpoiiit? 

The  emendation — lean  is  found  in  the  fecond  folio,  which  fhould 
not  have  been  denied  the  praifc  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Breather  s  fides  can  never  be  right,  for  who  is  likely  to  grow 
fat  through  the  mere  privilege  oi  breathing  f  or  who  indeed  can 
receive  fuftenance  without  it? 

The  reading  in  the  text  may  be  the  true  one;  but  the  condition 
in  which  this  play  was  tranfmitted  to  us,  is  fuch  as  will  warrant 
repeated  doubts  in  almoft  ever}'  fcene  of  it.     Ste  evens. 

*  And  fax.  This  nn3ns  a  flatterer?^  This  man  docs  not  refer  to 
any  particular  pcrfoii  before  mentioned,  as  Dr.  Johnfon  thought. 
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So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grize  of  fortune  * 
Is  fmooth*d  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  All  is  oblique; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  curfed  natures. 
But  direct  villainy.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feafts,  focieties,  and  throngs  of  men! 
His  fcmblablc^  yea,  himfelf,  Timon  difdains: 
Deftrudlion  fang  mankind  1  ^ — Earth,  yield  me  roots ! 

[Diggwg. 
Who  feeks  for  better  of  thee,  fauce  his  palate 
With  thy  mofl:  operant  poifon!  What  is  here? 
Gold?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?  No,  gods, 
I  am  no  idle  votarift**  Roots,  you  clear  heavens!* 
Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  blacky  white;  foul, 
fair; 


hgc  to  fomc  fappofed  individuaL  Who,  fays  Timon,  can  with 
propn«tv  lay  his  hand  on  /6h  or  that  individual,  and  pronounce 
him  a  peculiar  flatterer  ?  AU  mmkind  are  cguaJly  flatterers.  So, 
in  Jjjou  iikf  it: 

"  Who  can  come  in,  and  fay,  that  I  mean  her, 
*'  When  fuch  a  one  as  Ihc,  fuch  is  bcr  nclghlxjur?'' 

Maloke. 

•  fir  e^v^ry  grize  effinttne — ]     Gnze  for  ftep  or  deeTcc- 

See  VoL  IV,  p.  105,  n,  4.    Malone. 

*  — 7 fang  m^ffiiftd/]  u  e,  feize,  gripe*     This  verb  is  ufcd  by 
Decker  in  his  Match  me  at  Lmdoft,   1 65 1  i 

*•  bice  any  catchpole  that  fattgi  for  you/* 

Steevens. 

^  * m  idle  'v^tarifty\    No  infincere  or  inconflant  fupplicant. 

G&id  will  not  ferve  me  inftead  of  r&i?//.     Joh  nson- 

^  jQu  clear  heavens!]  This  may  mean  either  ye  dmdhp 

Jkhi^  or  ye  deitks  exempt  from  ^ttilu  Shakfpeare  mentions  the 
charrft  g^ds  in  King  Lear\  and  in  Ac^lafiks^  a  comedy,  1540,  a 
ft  ranger  i*t  thus  addreltcd :  "  Good  ilranger  or  alyen,  r/f  r^  gcft/*  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrtu  : 

•*  1  hen  CoUatme  again  by  Lucrccc'  fide, 
"  In  hii  char  bed  might  have  repofcd  ftilL*' 
i»  e,  his  wfcotttam'msted  bed,     Steeve  N8* 
Seep,  547,    MM.o^%n 
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Wrong,  right;  bafc,  noble;  old,  young;  coward, 

valiant. 
Ha,  you  gods !  why  this  ?  What  this,  you  gods  ? 

Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priefts  and  fcrvants  from  your  fides  ;^ 
Pluck  ftout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads:  * 
This  yellow  flave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions;  blefs  the  accurs'd; 
Make  the  hoar  leprofy'  ador*d;  place  thieves. 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation. 
With  fenators  on  the  bench;  this  is  it,* 
That  makes  the  wappen*d  widow  wed  again ; » 

7  JVfy  tbb 

Will  lug  ywr  priefts  and firvants  from  your ftdet\\  Ariftqphllia, 
in  his  Plutus^  Afl  V.  fc.  ii.  makes  the  prieft  of  Jupiter  delert  hit 
fervicc  to  live  with  Plutus.    Warburtom. 


•  Pluck  ftout  melius  pillvws  from  belenv  their  beads :'\  L  c, 
who  have  ftrength  yet  reroainine  to  ftruggle  with  their  diftempcr. 
This  alludes  to  an  old  cuftom  o?  drawing  away  the  pillow  from 
under  the  headii  of  men  in  their  laft  agonies,  to  make  their  de- 
parture the  ealier.  But  the  Oxford  editor,  fuppofing^m/  to  fignify 
healthy^  alters  it  to  fick^  and  this  he  calls  emendine. 

WARBtJRTOM. 

9  the  hoar  leprofy — ]    So,  in  P.  Holland's  Tranflation  of 

Pliny's  l^atural  Hiftoryl  Book  XXVIII.  ch.  xii:  •• the  /s«/ 

luhite  leprie  called  elephantiajts,"     Steevbns, 

»  this  is  it,']    Some  word  is  here  wanting  to  the  metre. 

We  might  cither  repeat  the  pronoun — this ;  or  avail  ourfelves  of 
our  author's  common  introdu^tor}'  adverb,  emphatically  ofcd, 
v.'hy,  this  it  is.     Steevbns. 

'  Thnt  makes  the  wappen'd  *wiJonv  ived  again ;]  Waped  or  •zamt/- 
feitd  fignifies  both  forrowful  and  terrified,  cither  for  the  lofs  of  a 
good  hufband,  or  by  the  treatment  of  a  bad.  But  gold»  he  lays* 
can  overcome  both  her  affe^ion  and  her  fears.     War  burton. 

Oiiuappemd  I  have  found  no  example,  nor  know  anv  meauiing. 
To  aivhape  is  ufed  by  Spenfcr  in  his  Hubberd*s  Tale,  but  I  thiiSc 
not  in  cither  of  the  fenies  mentioned.  I  would  read  'wahud^  lor 
decayed  by  time.     So,  our  author,  in  King  Richard  III : 

*'  A  heauty-it/tf/Vy/Vsr^,  and  diftrcfled  widow."    Johksoh, 

In  the  comedy  of  The  Roaring  Girl,  by  Middleton  and  Decker, 
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She,  whom  the  fpitaUhoufc,  and  ulcerous  fores     ^ 


i6i  t,  I  meet  with  a  word  very  like  this,  which  the  reader  will 
caiily  explain  for  himrdf,  when  he  has  fccn  the  following  paffagc : 

"  MoiL  And  there  you  ihall  ^iva^  with  rac, 

•^  SirB,  Nay,  MqU,  what*s  that  'wap^ 

**  M&iL  Wapp^nm^  and  niggling  is  aU  one,  the  rogac  my 
man  can  tcil  you,** 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Mafque  of  Ojpfiai  Metamorphafid : 

**  Boarded  at  Tappington, 

"  Bed^fd^t  lVafpmgmT[/* 
Again,  in  Mart  in  Mark-all^t  Jp&l&gie  in  the  Bel- max  nfLmdm^ 
1610:  **  'Niggling  \^  company-keeping  with  a  woman:  this  word 
is  not  11  fed  now,  hut  *moppittg^  and  thereof  cotnes  the  name  nji^ap- 
ping-xciorv^  for  whores,**  Again  >  in  one  of  the  Paflm  Lettm^ 
VoL  IV,  p,  4171  "  Deal  courteonfly  with  the  Queen,  &c«  and 
with  Miftrefs  Anne  Hawte  for  'wappjs"  Sec, 

Mr,  Araner  obfcrves,  that  **  the  editor  of  thcfe  fame  Letters, 
to  wit*  Sir  John  Fcnn,  [aj  perhaps  bccomeih  a  grave  man  and  a 
magiftratc,)  profcflech  not  to  underiland  this  paflage/' 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Chaucer,  in  TV  C&m^ 
flmmt  &f  Annelida,  line  2  i  7,  ufcs  the  word  with  the  fcnfe  in  which 
Dr-  Warburton  explains  it : 

"  My  fewertye  in  ^^aped  countenance/* 
Wapfentd,  according  to  the  quotations  I  have  already  given,  would 
mean — ^he  ^wida^w  *wh&/e  <:Hrisfity  and  psffi&nt  had  been  already  gra-^ 
tified.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  The  inilanccs  that  fccond  marriage  move, 

"Are  bafe  refpeds  of  thrift,  but  none  of  kve^*^ 
And  if  the  word  defutriip  in  Othello^  be  explained  according  to  its 
primitive  meaning,  the  fame  fentiment  may  be  diftovcrca  there* 
There  may^  however,  be  fame  corrupuon  in  the  tcxti  After  all, 
I  had  rather  read — 'wrepmg  widow*  So,  in  the  ancient  bl.  L  ballad 
entitled.  The  little  Emley  Cotne  : 

"  -Twill  make  a  nveepmg nxido^  laugh, 

"  And  foon  incline  to  plea fu re."    Stkeveks. 

The  inftanccs  produced  by  Mr.,  Stcevcns  fully  fupport  the  text 
in  my  apprehenfion,  nor  do  I  fufpe*^  any  corruption-  Ufitaapptr^d 
is  ufed  oy  Fletcher  in  The  Tnv^  Noble  Kinjmen^  im  frejh,  the  op^ 
pofite  oiftiilei  and  perhaps  we  lliould  read  there  ttnivappend. 

Mr.  Steevens's  interpretation  hovvever,  is,  1  think,  not  quite 
cxaft,  becanfe  it  apjjearn  to  me  likely  to  mislead  the  reader  with 
refpe^  to  the  gene  ml  import  of  the  paflage.  Shakfpeare  means 
not  10  account  for  the  wappcn'd  widow 'syJ-^llff^  a  hufband,  (though 
'*  her  curhjtry  has  been  gratified")  but  for  her  finding  one.    It  is 
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Would  cad  the  gorge  at^'  this  embalms  and  fpices 

her  gold,  fays  he,  that  induces  fome  one  (more  attentive  to  thrift 
than  love)  to  accept  in  marriage  the  hand  of  the  exferiemced  and 
o'er-ioorn  widow. — Wed  is  here  ufed  for  ivedded.  So«  in  Tbe  C#- 
medy  of  Errors ^  Aft  I.  fc.  i: 

**  In  Syracufa  was  I  bom,  and  noed 

««  Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me." 
If  lAied  is  ufed  as  a  verb,  tne  words  mean»  thai  efeSls  t  frmben 
her/econd  marriage.     M  A  L  o  N  B  • 

I  believe,  utpwapper'd  means  undebilitated  by  Ycneiy^  L  c  not 
baiting  under  crimes  many  andftale*     S  T  e  s  v  B  MS*  • 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  explains  ivap'd^  in  the  line  cited  from  Chaucer^ 
hyftupifitd'y  SL  fenfe  which  accords  with  the  other  inllancet  adduced 
by  Mr,  Steevens,  as  well  as  with  Shakfpeare.  The  maaptedi 
widow,  is  one  who  is  no  longer  alive  to  thofe  pleafares^  the  defiie 
of  which  was  her  firft  inducement  to  marry.     Hbnlbt. 

I  fufpeft  that  there  is  another  error  in  this  pafiaee*  which  has 
cfcaped  the  notice  of  the  editors,  and  that  we  mould   read 
«  <u/odV  again,"  inftead  of  **  11;^// again."    That  a  woman  fhoold 
*wed  again,  however  wapper'd,  [or  wappes'd]  is  nothing  cxtn* 
ordinary.     The  extraordinary  circumftance  is,  that  (he  £ould  be 
nmo*d  again,  and  become  an  object  of  defire.     M.  Masoh. 
^  She^  luhom  thefpital-boufe^  and  ulcerous  fores 
Would  cafi  the  gorge  at,]  Surely  we  ought  to  read : 

She,  fwho{c  ulcerous  fores  the  fpitaUhoufe 

Would  cafi  the  gorge  at  : 
or,  fhould  the  firft  line  be  thought  deficient  in  harmony, — 

She  at  whofe  ulcerous  fores  the  fpitaUhoufe 

Would  cafi  the  gorge  up, . 

So,  in  Spenfcr's  Fairy  i^ueen : 

**  And  all  the  way,  mod  like  a  brutiih  beaft^ 

"  He  fpewed  up  his  gorge." 
The  old  reading  is  nonfenfe. 

I  mud  add,  that  Dr.  Farmer  joins  with  me  in  fufpedline  this 
paflage  to  be  corrupt,  and  is  fatisfied  with  the  emendation  1  have 
propofcd.     Steevens. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  we  have  honour  and  deaths  for  bommraUe 
death,  "  The  fpital-houfe  and  ulcerous  fores,"  therefore  may  be 
ufed  for  the  contaminated  fpital-houfe ;  the  (bital-houfe  replete  with 
ulcerous  fores.  If  it  be  afked,  how  can  tne  fpital-houfe,  or  hovr 
can  ulcerous  fores,  cafi  the  gorge  at  the  female. here  defcribed»  let 
the  following  paflagcs  anfwer  the  queftion : 

"  Heaven  itops  the  ncfe  at  it,  and  the  moon  wmis/' 

Oibelh. 
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To  the  April  day  again/     Come,  damned  earth. 


Again^  in  Hamlet: 

"  W^o{t/pirit,  with  divine  ambition  puff 'd, 

**  Makes  mouths  at  the  invifiblc  event." 
Again^  ihidem: 

••  till  oar  ground, 

**  Singing  his  pate  againft  the  burning  zone,'*  &c. 
Again,  in  Julius  Cafar: 

*•  Over  thy  nmunds  now  do  I  prophecy, — 

**  Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ofe  their  ruby  lips^ — .'* 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  when  the  Dag-pipe  fings  i'the  no/e, — ." 

Again,  in  the  play  before  us : 

•*  when  our  vaults  have  iveft 

**  With  drunken  fpilth  of  wine ." 

In  the  preceding  page,  all  fores  are  faid  to  hyjiege  to  nature ; 
which  they  can  no  more  do,  if  the  paffage  is  to  ut  underftood  li- 
tcralljr,  than  they  can  caft  the  gor^e  at  the  fight  of  the  perfon  here 
defcnbed. — In  a  word,  the  didhon  of  the  text  is  fo  very  Shak^ 
fpearian,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  it  fhould  be  fufpe^led  of  cor- 
ruption. 

The  meaning  is,-*Her  whom  the  fpital-honfe,  however  polluted, 
would  not  admit,  but  rejeA  with  abhorrence,  this  embalms.  Sec.  or, 
jin  a  loofer  paraphrafe)  Her,  at  the  fight  of  whom  all  the  patienu 
in  the  fpital-noule,  however  contaminated,  would  ficken  and  turn 
away  with  loathing  and  abhorrence,  diigufied  by  the  view  of  ftill 
greater  pollution,  than  any  they  had  yet  experience  of,  this  embalms 
and  fpices,  &c. 

To  *'  caft  the  eoi^  «/,'*  was  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology.  So,  in 
Hamlet,  Adt  V.  Ic.  i:  **  How  abhorr'd  in  my  imagination  it  isl 
my  gorge  rifes  at  it." 

To  the  various  examples  which  I  have  produced  in  fupport  of  the 
reading  of  the  old  copy,  may  be  added  tnefc: 

•'  Out  fortune  on  the  fea  is  out  of  breath, 

**  And  finks  moft  lamentably."  Antouj  and  CUopatra. 

Again,  ibidem: 

"  Mine  e^es  did/riwr  at  the  fight." 
Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults.*- 
Again,  ibidem: 

«<      ■    we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 

*«  Which  now  goes  too  free-footed." 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

**  His  rvafiws  have  ears  thus  long."    Maloni. 
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Thou  common  whore  of  mankind^  that  put'ft  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations^  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature.^ — [March  afar  off.']     Ha!  a 

drum  ? — Thou'rt  quick,^ 
But  yet  ril  bury  thee  :  Thou'lt  go,  ftrong  thief. 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  ftand: — 
Nay,  ftay  thou  out  for  earneft.    [Keeping  fome  gold. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  drum  and  fife^  in  xvarlike 
manner  I  Phrynia,  ^^^Tymandra. 

Alcib.  What  art  thou  there? 

Speak. 
Tim.  a  bead,  as  thou  art.  The  canker  gnaw  thy 
heart, 

4  Tq  the  April  day  again. "]  That  is,  to  the  nveddmg  imf,  caOfid 
by  the  poet,  latirically,  April  day  ^  ox  fill's  day.    JoHiisoir, 

The  April  day  does  not  relate  to  the  tvidonv,  but  to  the  ccber 
di/eafid  female ^  who  is  reprefented  as  the  uatcafi  •fmm  b^itmL  She 
it  is  whom  gold  embalms  and/picet  to  the  April  day  mim:  L  e.  gold 
icftores  her  to  all  the  frefinefi  and/weetme/s  of  youth.  Such  k  the 
power  of  gold,  that  it  will 

'*  make  black,  white;  foal,  ^r; 

"  Wrong,  right;**  &c. 
A  quotation  or  two  may  perhaps  fupport  this  interpretation.  So.  io 
Sidney's  Arcadia^  p.  262,  edit.  16^3 :  **  Do  you  fee  how  die  ^>riiig 
time  IS  full  of  flowers,  decking  itfelf  with  them,  and  not  alpirii^ 
to  the  fruits  of  autumn  ?  What  leflbn  is  that  unto  you,  but  that  in 
the  April  of  your  are  you  (hould  be  like  ApnV 

Again,  in  Stephens's yf/o/o^j'  for  Herodotus ^  1607:    ••He  it  a 
young  man,  and  in  the  April  of  bis  ageJ*     Peacham*s  Camplemi 
Gentleman y  chap.  iii.  calls  jw/^  *•  the  April  oimMVit  life."     Shak- 
fpcare's  Sonnet  entitled  Lo*ve's  Cruelty^  has  the  fame  thooght : 
"  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glafs,  and  (he  in  thee 
"  Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime." 

Daniel's  3 1  ft  Sonnet  has,  «* the  April  of  my  years."  Matter 

Fenton  "  fmcl Is  >^/ri/  and  May."    Tollet. 

^  Do  thy  right  nature."]    Lie  in  the  earth  where  nature  laid  thee* 

JOHNSOII, 

^'  Thou'rt  quick t'\  Thou  haft  life  and  motion  in  tfiec. 

JoHHSoir. 
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(howing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

dhciB.  What  is  thy  name  ?  Is  man  fo  hateful  to 

thee, 
at  art  thyfelf  a  man? 

'jA/.  I  am  mifanthroposi}  and  hate  mankind, 
thy  part,  I  do  wifh  thou  wert  a  dog, 
1 1  might  love  thee  fomcthing. 
\lcib.  I  know  thee  well ; 

in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn'd  and  ftrange. 

iiif •  I  know  thee  too ;  and  more,  than  that  I 
know  thee, 
defire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum ; 
man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules :  ^ 
ious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
what  (hould  war  be  ?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
in  her  more  deftrudlion  than  thy  fword, 
11  her  cherubin  look. 

at.  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

I  will  not  kifs  thee;^  then  the  rot  returns 
e  own  lips  again. 


\  miiinthroposy]  A  marffinal  note  in  the  old  tranflation  of 
I's  Life  of  JtOMj^,  furnimed  oor  author  with  this  epithet : 
ins  fbUoweth  the  life  and  escample  of  Timon  Mifantbrofus^ 
Malonb. 

gmles,  guUi:]  Might  we  not  re()air  the  defedive  metre 
JBae«  by  adopting  a  Shakfpearian  epithet,  and  reading, 
■  gtiles^  total  guiet\ 

following  paflage  in  HamUtf 

]  Now  is  he /0/«/ gules."    Steevbns. 

Hi  not  kifs  thee  \]  This  alludes  to  an  opinion  in  former 
lerally  prevalent,  that  the  venereal  infeiftion  tranfmitted 
«  left  tne  infeder  free.  I  will  not,  fays  Timon,  cike 
#■1  thy  lips,  by  kifling  thee.    Joh  nson. 

rZr  HmmoMroMt  Liiutenmit  fays : 
He  has  fome  wench,  or  fuch  a  toy,  to  kifs  over, 
Sdbre  he  eo :  'would  I  had  fuch  another, 
Ttf  draw  WUfodifi  pain  down.**    Stsbvini • 
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Alcib.   How  came  the  noble  Timon   to  this 
change  ? 

T'/Af .  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give : 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  funs  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib.  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendfhip  may  I  do  thee? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Alcib.  What  is  it,  Timon? 

Tim.  Promife  me  friendfhip, but  perforrti  none :  If 
Thou  wilt  not  promife,^  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man !  if  thou  doft  perform,  confound 

thee. 
For  thou'rt  a  man ! 

Alcib.  I  have  heard  in  fome  fort  of  thy  mile- 
ries. 

Tim.  Thou  faw'ft  them,  when  I  had  prolperity. 

Alcib.  I  fee  them  now ;  then  was  a  bleffed  time.* 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  har- 
lots. 

Tyman.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voic'd  fo  regardfully? 

Tim.  Art  thou  Tymandra  ? 

Tyman.  Yes. 


•// 


Thou  fwilt  not  promife^  kcJ]    That  is,  however  thoa  naay*ft  aft, 
fmce  thou  art  man,  hated  roan,  I  wi(h  thee  evil.    Johnson. 

* then  luas  a  hleffed  time,]     I  fufpcft,  from  Timon't  an- 

fwcr,  that  Shakfpearc  wrote — tlfwe  was  a  blciled  tiine. 

Malore. 

I  apprehend  no  corruption.      AW,  and  ib<M,  WdC  dcfigncdly 
oppofcd  to  eacli  other.    Stebvens. 
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Tim.  Be  a  whore  ft  ill !  they  love  thee  not,  that 
ufe  thee; 
Give  them  difeafes,  leaving  with  thee  their  luft* 
Make  ufc  of  thy  fait  hours:  feafon  the  flaves 
For  tubs^  and  baths;'  bring  down  rofe-cheeked 

youth'* 
To  the  tub-faft,  and  the  diet-^ 

Ttmjn*  Hang  thee,  monfter  ! 


^  Be  a  *wh&r£fiiilf  ihty  htie  th^e  xof^  that  ufe  ihn\ 
Gkie  them  diftafrt^  homing  'wiih  tket  their  Itift^ 
Make  ufe  of  thy  fait  h^uts :  &C.J     Thefc  b  here  a  flight  tmnf- 
pofition.    I  would  read  ; 

■                  they  l^FVe  thee  net  that  ufe  ihee, 
Leaviffg  iJvith  thee  their  lafi ;  gi^^e  them  difeafes^ 
Make  nfe  of  thy  fait  hourly  feafift  the  Jlarvei 
F&r tuht,  sndhatki\ ,     Johnson, 

* hring  do'wn  rofe-checked  ymth — ]    This  cxpreSive  epi- 
thet our  author  might  have  found  m  Marlow's  Hero  and  Leander  : 
"  R'ije-cheek'd  Adonhkt^i  a  folcmn  fcaft/'    Malone. 

s  T&  the  tub-faft,  at^d  the  diet,]  [Old  copy — fu^^fajl.]  One 
might  make  a  very  long  and  vain  fearchj  yet  not  be  abJe  to  meet 
witn  thi&  prepofterous  word  fub-fafl,  which  has  no twiihftanding  palTed 
current  with  all  the  editors.  We  fhould  read — tuh-fafi.  The 
author  is  alluding  to  the  lues  venerea  and  its  effi;tfls.  At  that 
time  the  cure  of  it  was  performed  either  by  guaiacum,  or  mercurial 
tiuflions :  and  in  both  cafes  the  patient  was  kept  up  very  warm 
and  ciofc;  that  in^  the  firft  application  the  fweat  might  be  pro* 
moted ;  and  left,  in  the  other,  he  Ihouid  take  cold^  which  was 
fataL  "  The  regimen  for  the  courfc  of  guaiacum  (fays  Dr.  Friend, 
in  his  Hifiory  ofFhyfick,  Vol,  IL  p*  380,)  was  at  firft  ftrangely 
circumftantial ;  and  fo  rigorous,  that  the  patient  was  put  into  a 
dungeon  in  order  to  make  him  fweat ;  and  in  that  manner,  as  Fal- 
lopius  cxprefles  it,  the  bones,  and  the  very  man  himfelf  was 
macerated/'  Wifeman  fays,  in  England  they  ufed  a  tu^  for  this 
purwfe,  as  abroad,  a  cave,  or  oven,  or  dungeon.  And  m  for  the 
unfiion,  it  was  fomaimes  continued  for  thiny-feven  days  (as  be 
obfer  '       *  t    '        L*    -'        *  - 


cxtr^ 


^rvcs,  p-  37  J-)  and  during  this  time  there  was  tieeeAkrily  an 
aordinaiy  abpimme  requued*     Hence  the  term  of  die  i^-faft. 


Warsujltqn. 


Vol.  XI. 


aq 
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Alcib.  Pardon  him  fweet  Tymandra;    for  his 

wits 

So,  in  Jafpcr  Maine's  City  Match ,  1659  • 

«  You  had  better  match  a  ruin'd  bawd, 

**  One  ten  times  cur'd  by  fweating,  and  the  tub  J* 
Again,  in  The  Family  of  Love ^  1608,  a  dodor  fiys:  **  ■  O 
for  one  of  the  hoops  ot  m^  Cornelius'  tub,  I  (hallborft  myfelf  «Ui 
laughing  elfe."  Again,  in  Monfieur  D*Olive^  1606:  *•  Oar  Mi- 
ba&ge  IS  into  France ^  there  may  be  employment  for  thee:  Haft 
thou  a  tub  f** 

The  diet  was  likewife  a  cuftomary  term  for  the  regkaen  pre- 
fcribed  in  thefe  cafes.  So,  in  Springes  to  catch  fF6§deocis^  m  ool- 
ledlion  of  Epierams,  1606: 

"  Prifcus  gave  out,  &c, 

«*  Prifcus  had  tane  the  diet  all  the  while." 
Again,   in  another  colledion    of  ancient  Epigrami  called    Tie 
Maftivet  Sec. 

*«  She  took  not  diet  nor  the  fweat  in  feafon.'* 
Thus,  alfo  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Bmntimg  Pe/Ue: 

*'  whom  I  in  diet  keep 

*•  Send  lower  down  into  the  cave, 
"  And  in  a  tub  that's  heated  fmoaking  hot,"  &c» 
Again,  in  the  fame  play : 

*'  caught  us,  and  put  ns  in  a  tmb, 

**  Where  we  this  two  months  fweat.  Sec, 

••  This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been,"  &c. 

Stebvens. 
The  preceding  lines,  and  a  paffage  in  Meafurefor  Meafare,  fuOy 
fupport  the  emendation: 

**  Truly,  fir,  flie  [the  bawd]  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  (he 
is  herfelf  in  the  tub,"    Ma  lone. 

In  the  Latin  comedy  of  Corndianum  Doliumy  which  was  probably 
written  by  T.  Randolph,  there  is  a  frontifpiece  reprefenting  the 
fweating-tub,  which  from  the  name  of  the  unfortunate  patient^  was 
afterwards  called  Cornelius*!  tub,  as  appears  from  the  Di^onaries 
of  Cotgrave  and  Howcl.  Some  account  of  the  fweating-tub  with 
a  cut  of  it  may  be  fccn  in  Ambrofc  Paraeus's  Works,  by  Johnfon, 
p.  48.  Another  very  particular  reprcfenlation  of  it  may  be  like- 
wife  fountl  in  the  Recucil  de  Proverbes  par  Jacques  Lagniet,  with 
the  following  lines : 

"  Pour  un  petit  plaifir  je  foufre  mille  maux ; 

"  Je  fais  contre  im  hyver  deux  cfte  ci  me  femble : 

•*  Partout  le  corps  je  fue,  ct  ma  machoir  tremble  ; 

"  Jc  nc  croy  jamau  voir  la  fin  de  mes  travaux." 
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Arc  drown'd  and  loft  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band:  I  have  heard,  and  griev*d. 
How  curfed  Athens,  mindlefs  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  ftates. 
But  for  thy  fword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them,*— 
TjM.  I  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee 

gone. 
Alcib.  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Ti- 
mon. 

T/Af .  How  doft  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  doft 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 

Here's  fome  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep't,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Alcib.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a 

heap, 

Tim.  Warr*ft  thou  'gainft  Athens? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  caufe. 

Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  i^  thy  con- 
queft ;  and 
Thee  after,  when  thou  haft  conquered ! 
Alcib.  Why  me,  Timon? 

Tim.  That, 
By  killing  villains,  thou  waft  born  to  conquer 
My  country. 


For  another  print  of  this  tub,  fee  Holmes's  Acaiefiy  of  Armowy. 

DoucB. 

^ >  trod  upon  thtm^     Sir  T.  Hantner  reads — ^bad  trod  upom 

them.    Shakfpeare  wa»not  thus  minutely  accurate.    Malonb. 
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Put  up  thy  gold ;  Go  on, — here's  gold, — go  on  ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  fome  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poifbn 
In  the  fick  air :'  Let  not  thy  fword  (kip  one : 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beards 
He's  an  ufurcr :  Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron ; 
It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honeft, 
Herfelf  *s  a  bawd  :  Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  foft  thy  trenchant  fword ;  tor  thofe  milk- 
paps. 
That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes/ 

f  Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  ivhen  Jtyve 
Will  o^erjome  high-vic^d  city  hang  bis  poifon 
In  tbejtck  tf/r;]  This  is  wonderfully  fublime  and  pi^hireiqiie. 

Warbuktoit. 
Wc  meet  with  the  fame  image  again  in  King  RkbardJI: 

**  or  fuppofc 

•*  Devouring /^//rw^  hangs  in  our  air.**    Ma  lone. 
•  That  through  the  luindow-bars  bore  at  men*s  eyts^     The  virgm 
that  (hews  her  bofom  through  the  lattice  of  her  cliamber. 

JoHNSOir* 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  is  almoft  confirmed  by  the  following 
paflage  in  Cymheline: 

••  or  let  her  beauty 

•*  Look  through  a  cafement  to  allure  falfe  hearts ^ 

**  And  be  falfe  with  them," 
Shakfpeare  at  the  fame  time  might  aim  a  (Iroke  at  this  indecency 
in  the  wantons  of  his  own  time,  which  is  alfo  animadverted  on  by 
fevcral  contemporary  dramatifls.     So,  in  the  ancient  interlude  of 
The  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene,   ^  S^T' 

•*  Your  garment  muil  be  wome  alway, 

•*  That  your  ijuhite  pappes  may  be  feene  if  you  may. 

••  If  young  gentlemen  may  fee  your  white  (kin, 

"  It  will  allure  them  to  love,  and  foon  bring  them  in. 

••  Both  damfcls  and  wives  ufe  many  fuch  feates. 

"  I  know  them  that  will  lay  out  ih&it  faire  teates.*' 
All  this  is  addreffcd  to  Mary  Magdalcn. 
To  the  fame  purpofe,  Jovius  Pontanus : 

*'  Nam  quid  ladeolos  fmus,  et  ipfas 

••  Praj  te  fers  fine  lintco  papillas  ? 

••  Hoc  eft  dicere,  pofce,  pofce,  trado, 

*<  Hoc  eft  ad  Vcneiem  vocare  amantcs*"    Stiivers* 
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Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
Set  them  down '  horrible  traitors :     Spare  not  the 
babe. 

Our  author  has  again  the  fame  kind  of  imagery  in  his  Lover* $ 
Complaint : 

"  fpite  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 

'•  Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  fear'd  age." 
I  do  not  believe  any  particular  fatire  was  here  intended.  Lady 
Sufiblky  Lady  Somerlet,  and  many  of  the  celebrated  beauties  of 
the  time  of  James  L  are  thus  reprefented  in  their  pi^ures ;  nor 
were  they,  I  imagine,  thought  more  reprehenfible  than  the  ladies 
of  the  prefent  day,  who  from  the  fame  extravagant  purfuit  of  what 
is  called  Bdhion,  run  into  an  oppofite  extreme.     Ma  lone. 

I  have  not  hitherto  met  with  any  ancient  portrait  of  a  modeft 
Englifli  woman,  in  which  the  papilla  exertig  were  exhibited  as 
def^ribed  on  the  prefent  occafion  by  Shakfpeare ;  for  he  alludes  not 
only  to  what  he  has  called  in  his  celebrated  fon|;,  the  "  hills  of 
fnow,"  but  to  the  '*  pinks  that  grow"  upon  their  fummits.  See 
Vol.  IV.  p.  3 1 5,  n.  5.    Steevbns. 

I  believe  we  fhould  read  nearly  thus : 
■  nor  thofe  milk-taps^ 

That  thnmgh  the  widow's  barb  bore  at  men*s  ejet. 

Are  not  wjithin  the  leaf  of  pity  *writm 
The  ufe  of  the  doubled  negative  is  fo  common  in  Shakfpeare,  that 
it  is  unneceflary  to  fupport  it  by  inftances.  The  harlfe,  I  believe, 
was  a  kind  of  *ua'L  Creilida,  m  Chaucer,  who  appears  as  a  iviJoqv, 
h  defcribed  as  wearing  a  harhe,  Troilus  andCrefflda,  Book  IL  v.  i  lo. 
in  which  place  Caxton's  edition  (as  I  learn  from  the  Gloflary) 
Kzdsi^-^imple,  which  certainly  fignifies  a  veil,  and  was  probably 
fubftituted  as  a  fynonymous  word  for  harhe,  the  more  antiquated 
reading  of  the  manufcripts.  Unbarbed  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  for 
nncwered,  in  Coridanus,  Adl  III.  fc.  v : 

«*  Muft  I  go  (hew  them  my  unbarbed  fconce  ?*' 
See  alfo  Leland's  Collectanea,  Vol.  V.  p.  jij,  new  edit,  where  the 
ladies,  mourning  at  the  funeral  of  Queen  Mary,  are  mentioned  as 
having  their  barbes  above  their  chinnes,     Tyrwhitt. 

The  folios  read — bame,  and  not  improperly;  en  is  a  common 
termination  of  a  Saxon  plural,  which  we  m  numberlefs  inftances 
retain  to  this  day.  The  word  is  to  be  explained  by  bars,  but 
ihould  not  have  been  removed  from  the  text.     Ritson. 

7  Set  them  dovm — ]  Old  copy,  in  defiance  of  metre,— 
Buty^/  them  dovitt.     Stbbvens. 

Q.q3 
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Whofc  dimpled  fmiles  from  fools  exhauft  their 

mercy  ;^ 
Think  it  a  baftard/  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat'  (hall  cut. 
And  mince  it  fans  remoife :  Swear  againft  objcdls;* 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes ; 
Whofe  proof,   nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,   nor 

babes. 
Nor  light  of  priefts  in  holy  veftments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.     There's  gold  to  pay  thy  foU 

diers : 
Make  large  confufion ;  and,  thy  fury  fpent. 
Confounded  be  thyfelf !  Speak  not,  be  gone. 

Alcib.  Haft  thou  gold  yet?  I'll  take  the  gold 
thou  giv'ft  me. 
Not  all  thy  counfel. 

Tim.  Doft  thou,  or  doft  thou  not,  heaven's  curie 
upon  thee ! 

Phr.  and  Ttm.  Give  us  fomegold,  good  Timon : 
Haft  thou  more  ? 


^ txh2i\i^  their  mercj ',]    For  exhauft^  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  and 

after  him  Dr.  Warburton,  read — fxtori\  but  exhauft  here  fignifics 
literally  to  draiv/or/Hf,     Johnson. 

* baftard,']     An  allufion  to  the  talc  of  Oedipus. 

Johnson, 

'  thy  throat — ]     Old  copy — the   throat.     CorrcAed    by 

Mr.  Pope.    Ma  LONE. 

^  Snjjear agahfjl  obje^s\]  Sir  Thomas  Hamner  reads: 

*gainft  all  ohjeds: 

So,  in  our  author's  i52d  Sonnet: 

•*  Or  made  them/ty<'<7r  againft  the  thing  they  fee** 

Steiteni. 
Perhaps  ohje^i  is  here  ufed  provincially  for  ahjeQs.     Farmer. 

Agaivft  ohjc8i  is,  againft  objeds  of  charity  and  compaffion.     So, 
in  Troilus  and  CreJlJa,  Ulyfles  fays : 

"  For  Hedtor,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  fubfcribet 
•*  To  tender  objeiis.*'    M.  Mason. 
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Tim.   Enough  to  make  a  whore  forfwear  her 

trade. 
And  to  make  whores,  a  hawd.^  Hold  up,  you  fluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant :  You  are  not  oathable, — 
Although,  I  know,  youil  fwear,  terribly  fwear. 
Into  ftrong  fhudders,  and  ,to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you,* — ^fpare  your 

oaths, 
rU  truft  to  your  conditions :'  Be  whores  ftill ; 
And  he  whofe  pious  breath  feeks  to  convert  you. 
Be  ftrong  in  whore,  allure  him,  burn  him  up; 
Let  your  clofe  fire  predominate  his  fmoke. 
And  be  no  turncoats :  *    Yet  may  your  pains,  fix 

months, 
Be  quite  contrary:^  And  thatch  your  poor  thin 

roofs  * 


'  Jftd  to  make  whores,  a  haivdJ]  That  is,  enough  to  make  a 
whore  leave  whoring,  and  a  bawd  leave  making  whores. 

JOHNION. 
^  The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you^     The  fame  thought  is  found 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  Ad  !•  lc«  iii : 

"  Though  you  with  fwearingy^oi^  the  thnmed gods^** 
Again,  in  The  Winter* s  Tale: 

**  Though  you  would  feek  to  uniphere  the  ftars  with  oaths.- ' 

Stebvsns. 
^  r II truft  to  your  conditions:^     You  need  not  fwear  to  continoe 
whores,  I  will  truft  to  your  inclinations.    Johnson. 

See  Vol.  IX.  p.  494,  n.  5.    Malons. 

'  And  he  no  turncoats :]  By  an  old  ftatute,  thofe  women  who 
lived  in  a  ftate  of  proftitution,  were,  among  other  articles  con- 
cerning their  drefs,  enjoined  to  wear  their  garments,  with  the 
njuron^-fide  outward^  on  pain  of  forfeiting  them.  Perhaps  there  is 
in  this  paflage  a  reference  to  it.     Henley.  ' 

I  do  not  perceive  how  this  explanation  of—^turncoat,  will  accord 
with  Timon*s  train  of  reafonin^^ ;  yet  the  antiquary  may  perhaps 
derive  (atisfii^on  from  that  which  a^rds  no  amftance  to  die  com« 
mentator.    Steevbns. 

9  Tet  may  your  pains,  fix  mouths , 
Be  juite  coutraiy ;]  This  is  obfcuret  ptrtlj  from  the  ambiguiQr 

CLq4 
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With  burdens  of  the  dead ; — fomc  that  were  hang'd^ 
No  matter : — wear  them,  betray  with  them:  whoie 

ftill; 

of  the  word //7/>r/>  and  partly  from  the  etneralityof  theexpreffion* 
The  meaning  is  this :  ne  had  faid  before,  fbUow  conftantly  your 
trade  of  debauchery :  that  is  (fays  he)  for  fix  months  in  the  year. 
Let  the  other  fix  be  employed  in  quite  contrary  pains  and  labonr, 
namely,  in  the  fevere  difcipline  neceflary  for  the  repair  of  thofe 
diforders  that  your  debaucheries  occafion,  in  order  to  fit  yoa  aneir 
to  the  trade;  and  thus  let  the  whole  year  be  fpent  in  theiedi&rcnt 
occupations.  On  this  account  he  goes  on,  and  fays.  Make  falft 
bairyScc,     Warburton. 

The  explanation  is  ingenious,  but  I  think  it  very  remote,  and 
would  willingly  bring  the  author  and  hb  readers  to  meet  on  cafier 
terms.    We  may  read : 

—  Tet  may  ymr  pains  fix  monthi 

Be  quite  contraried: • 

Timon  is  wifhing  ill  to  mankind,  but  is  afraid  left  the  whores 
fhould  imagine  that  he  wifhes  well  to  them ;  to  obviate  which  he 
lets  them  know,  that  he  imprecates  upon  them  influence  enoogb  to 
plague  others,  and  difappomtments  enough  to  plagne  themlSTes. 
He  wifhes  that  they  may  do  all  poffible  mifchief,  and  yet  Ukcfaim 
fix  months  of  the  year  in  vain. 

In  this  fenfe  there  is  a  conned^ion  of  this  line  with  die  next* 
Tinding yon r  pains  contraried,  try  new  expedients,  thatch  yomr  tbm 
roofs,  and  paint. 

To  contrary  is  an  old  verb.  Latymer  relates,  that  when  he  went 
to  court,  he  was  advifed  not  to  contrary  the  king.    Johnson* 

If  Dr.  Johnfon's  explanation  be  right,  which  I  do  not  believe, 
the  prefent  words  appear  to  me  to  admit  it,  as  well  as  the  reading 
he  would  introduce.  Such  unneceflary  deviations  from  the  text 
fhould  ever  be  avoided.  Dr.  Warburton's  is  a  very  natural  inter- 
pretation, >vhich  cannot  often  be  faid  of  the  expofitions  of  that 
commentator.  The  words  that  follow  fully  fupport  it :  **  And 
thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs,"  8cc.  i.  e.  after  you  have  loft  the 
greater  part  of  your  hair  by  difeafe,  and  the  medicines  that  for  fix 
months  you  have  been  obliged  to  take,  then  procure  an  artificial 
covering,"  &c.     Ma  lone. 

I  believe  this  means, — Yet  for  half  the  year  at  leaft,  may  yoa 
fuffer  fuch  punifhment  as  is  infiided  on  harlots  in  honfes  of  cor- 

rcdlion.     Steevens. 

Thefe  words  fhould  be  included  in  a  parenthefis.  Johnfon 
wifhes  to  connedl  them  with  the  following  fentences,  bat  that 
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Paint  till  a  horfe  may  mire  upon  your  face: 
A  pox  of  wrinkles ! 

Phb.  and  T'rM*  Weil,  more  gold  j — What  then? — 
Belicve't,  that  we'll  do  any  thing  for  gold. 


cannat  be;  as  they  contain  an  imprecation,  and  the  following  Hnei 
contaia  an  inftniiflion,  Timon  h  giving  inftrudions  to  thofe 
women ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  his  inftrumons  his  mifanthrophy 
breaks  forth  in  an  imprecation  againft  them.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  reading  of  cGaimried^  in  Head  of  tmtratj^  but  it  does  not 
fccm  to  be  neceflary*    M,  Masqat, 

*  thauh  ymr  po&r  thm  rs$/s  &c,]     About  the  year  1^95-, 

when  the  fafhion  became  general  in  England  of  wearing  a  greater 

Quantity  of  hair  than  was  ever  the  produce  of  a  finglc  head,  it  was 
angerous  for  any  child  to  wander*  as  nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  women  to  cniicc  fuch  as  had  fine  locks  mto  private  places, 
and  there  to  cut  them  off,  I  have  ihhi  information  from  Stubbs's 
JtiGtsmy  fif  Ahmjei^  which  I  have  often  quoted  on  the  article  of  drcfs- 
To  this  fafhion  the  writers  of  Shakfpeare*s  age  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  reconciled.  So,  in  A  Mad  World  my  Mafitrs^  160%  I 
**  ^-^  to  wear  pcrriwigs  made  of  amik^rU  hair,  h  not  this  againft 
Jdnd?'' 

Again,  in  Drayton's  Mo^ticaif: 

"  And  with  large  fums  they  ftJck  not  to  procure 
"  Hmrfnm  the  itai^  yea,  and  the  moft  unclean ; 
"  To  help  their  pride  they  nothing  will  difdain/' 
Again,  in  Shakfp^arc's  68th  Sonnet: 

"  Before  the  golden  trefles  of  the  dead, 
"  The  right  of  fepakhres,  were  {horn  away, 
**  To  live  a  fccond  life  on  fecond  head, 
'*  Ere  hmutfi  dead  feece  made  another  gay/' 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Tf alkali  di/afurs  ef  a  dshrout  Gf/tfle* 

"  The  fer^kkf J  fine  miift  curie  wher  hairc  doth  lack 
**  The  f welling  grace  that  fils  the  empty  fackc/' 
Warner,  in  hh  .Mm  ^  En^iavd^  1602,  Book  IX.  ch,  xlvti,  is 
likewife    very  fevere    on   this  fafhion,     Stowe   informs   us,   that 
*'  women's  perinji^fps  were  fidt  brought  into  England  about  the  time 
of  the  maH&cre  or  Paris,"    Ste&  v  e  m  b« 

See  alfo  VoK  V,  p,  4.71,  n*  8, 

The  firft  cdiiioti  of  Stubbes's  Ammmj  ofAhufii  quoted  above, 
was  in  1583, 
i6ii 


Maloke, 


Drayton's  Mo^maif  did  not,  1  believe,  appear  till 
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With  burdens  of  the  dead ; — ^ 
No  matter :— wear  them,  b     ^kc  their  fharp  fhins. 
""*  *  rack  the  lawyer's  voice, 

.alfe  title  plead^ 
of  the  woiAfahut  and  puth     iirilly :  ♦  hoar  the  flamen,* 
The  morning  » jMi:  Ji«'    ^^  quality  of  flefh, 
trade  of  ddMiichezy :  th'       r  i  r     j  •  i.  V         r 

Let  the  other  fix  be  er    imfelf :  down  with  the  nofc, 
namdy,  in  the  fever  .s;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
difordenthatyoor  .^^  particular  to  forefce/ 
to  the  tnde;  and    -       ^ 
occupadona.    C 

lairp  &c.    W    ^  /jjurrin?.]     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads— ^^rr/Vj,  pro- 
Hie  c^  x^^'^  ^^^^^  ^  ^'^X  ancient  example  of  the  word. 

would  ir^/^  JOHSSOH. 

tenna.     r^  is  certainly  right.     The  difeafe  that  enfeebled  their 
,>^ have  this  efFedi.    Steevens. 

/^.yjk/nd  his  quillets  Jhrilly:^  fillets  are  fubtilties.     So,  in 

^      ' 'f^/,  &c.  1608:  " a  quiiUt  well  applied!" 

'       U^  Steevens. 

CoH,  *n  ^^s  Latin  Didionary,  1679,  renders  quilUt,  resfriv^, 

jg,    Malone. 

/  . hoar  the  flamenj]  Mr.  Upton  would  read — hoarfe,  i.  e. 

^c  hoarfe ;  for  to  be  hoaty  claims  reverence.  "  Add  to  this 
//ays  he)  that  hoar/e  is  here  moft  proper,  as  oppofed  to  /coldt.  It 
fliay,  however,  mean, — Give  the  flamen  the  hoary  Uprofy**  So,  in 
We'bfler's  Dr'che/s  of  Malfy,  1623  : 

"  mew  like  ifpro/y, 

"  The  ivhiter  the  fouler." 
And  before,  in  this  play : 

•*  Make  the  hoar  teprofy  ador'd."    Steevens. 

^  that  his  particular  to  forefce,]  The  metaphor  is  apparently 

incongruous,  but  the  fenfc  is  good.  To  forej'ee  his  particular^  is 
to  provide  for  his  private  advantage,  for  which  he  leaves  the  right 
fcent  of  puhlick  good.  In  hunting,  when  hares  have  crofs'd  one 
another,  it  is  common  for  fome  of  the  hounds  to  jmell  from  the 
general  'wsal,  and  fortfee  their  o^ojn  particular,  Shakfpeare,  who 
fecms  to  have  been  a  ikilful  fportfman,  and  has  alluded  often  to 
falconry,  perhaps,  alludes  here  to  hunting.  [Dr.  Warburton  would 
read — ioTcfend,  i.  e.  (as  he  interprets  the  word)  provide  for,  fecure.] 

To  the  commentator's  emcnciation  it  may  be  objeded,  that  he 
ufes  fjrefnd  in  the  wrong  meaning.  To  forefend,  is,  I  think, 
never  to  provide  for,  but  to  provide  againfl.  The  verbs  conipounded 
withyir  Qxfore  have  commonly  either  an  evil  or  negative  (enfe. 

Johnson. 
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\m  the  general  weal :  make  curl'd-pate 

Si.ffians  bald ; 
'jtifcarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
i)ain  from  you  :  Plague  all; 
adivity  may  defeat  and  quell 
irce  of  all  eredlion. — There's  more  gold:— 
J  ou  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
*.nd  ditches  grave  you  all ! ' 

Phr.  and  Tym.  Morecounfel,  with  more  money, 
bounteous  Timon. 

Tim.  More  whore,  more  mifchief  firft ;  I  have 
given  you  earneft. 

Alcib.   Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens. 
Farewell,  Timon; 
If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  vifit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I'll  never  fee  thee  more. 

Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.  Yes,  thou  fpok'ft  well  of  me.* 

Alcib.  Call'ft  thou  that  harm? 


'  And  ditches  grave  jou  al/f]  To  grave  is  to  entomb.  The 
word  is  now  obfolete,  thoueh  Sometimes  ufed  by  Shakipeare  and 
his  contemporary  authors.  So»  in  Lord  Surrey's  Tranflation  of  the 
fourth  book  of  Virgil's  Mneid: 

**  Cinders  (thbk'ft  thou)  mind  this?  or/nwv^rfioftcs?'' 
To  ungrave  was  likewife  to  tarn  out  of  a  grave.    Thus,   in 
Matron's  Sopbotiijha: 

**  and  me,  now  dead, 

"  Deny  a  grave ;  hurl  us  among  the  rocks 
*'  To  ftanch  beafts  hunger :  therefore,  thus  ungrtn/d^ 
"  I  feck  flow  reft." 
See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  278,  n.  4.    Stbeveks. 

*  Yes^  tbouffokiftnueUof  me.'\  Shakfpeare  in  this  as  in  many 
other  places,  appears  to  allude  to  the  facred  writings :  **  Woe 
unto  turn  of  whom  all  men  fpeak  well  V*    Malone. 
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^iM.  Men  daily  find  it  fuch.*  Get  thcc  away. 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  offend  him.— 

Strike. 

[Drum  beats.     Exeunt  Alcibiades^  Phrynia, 
and  Tymandra. 

7/Af.  That  nature,  being  lick  of  man's  unkind- 
nefs. 
Should  yet  be  hungry ! — Common  mother,  thou, 

[Digring. 
Whofe  womb  unmcafurable,  and  infinite  orcaft,'' 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whofe  felf-fame  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puff 'd. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyelefs  venom'd  worm,* 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crifp  heaven  • 

■ find  a  fuch.]     For  the  infertion  of  the  prononn— ^k^, 

I  am  anfwerable.    It  is  too  freqaently  ufed  on  fimilar  occafions  by 
oar  author,  to  need  exemplification.     Stebvens. 

9  fVho/'e  tvomb  unmeafurahle^  and  infinite  hreaft^  This  image  is 
taken  from  the  ancient  ftatues  of  Diana  Ephefia  Multimammia, 
called  ff-«vM0Ao(  ^»0-<«  wtL^rm  fMirnf ;  and  is  a  very  good  comment 
on  thofe  extraordinary  figures.  See  Montfaujon,  PAnttquiU  ex- 
fliquee^  Lib.  III.  ch.  xv.  Hefiod,  alluding  to  the  fame  repre- 
fentations  calls  the  earth,  TAl*  ETPYZTEPNOS.     Warburton. 

Whofe  infinite  hreaft  means  no  more  than  nuhofe  boumdleft  fmrfiue. 
Shakfpeare  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  ftatae  to  which  the 
commentator  alludes.     Steevbns. 

* eyelefs  'venotnd  nvorm^    The  ierp)enty  which  we,   frocn 

the  fmallnefs  of  his  eyes,  call  the  blind-'worm^  and  the  Latins, 
Cecilia.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Macbeth: 

*'  Adder's  fork,  and  blind<worm*s  fting."     Stbbveks. 

'  bel<yw  crifp  heauen — ]      Wc  (hould   read — cript^  u  e. 

vaulted,  from  the  Latin  crypto^  a  vault.     WARBuaroN, 

Mr.  Upton  declarer  for  crifp,  curled,  bent,  hollow* 

JoHlltOK. 
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Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  (hine; 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  fons  doth  hate/ 
From  forth  thy 'plenteous  bofom,  one  poor  root ! 
Enfear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb,* 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man'/ 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monfters,  whom  thy  upward  face 
Hath  to  the  marbled  manfion '  all  above 
Never  prefented  ! — O,  a  root, — Dear  thanks ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leasj* 


Perhaps  Shakfpeare  means  curVd^  from  the  appearance  of  the 
clouds.     In  T^  Tempeft^  Ariel  talks  of  riding 

"  On  the  f«r/V  clouds." 
Chaucer,  in  his  Houft  of  Fame,  fays, 

''  Her  here  that  was  oundU  and  crips.** 
!•  e.  nnwvj  and  curled* 
Again,  in  The  Philofopber's  Satires,  by  Robert  Anton : 

**  Her  face  as  beauteous  as  the  rr^r^ morn."    Stb evens* 
^  fwho  all  thy   human  font  doth   hate^     Old  copy — the 

human  fons  do  hate.  The  former  word  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Pope ; 
the  latter  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malon  e. 

^  Enfear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  iDomh^  So,  in  King  Lear: 
*•  Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  encreafe."    Stb  e v e ns. 

^  Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man  /]  It  is  plain  that  bring 
out  is  bring  forth,     J  OH  NSO  N. 

Neither  Dr.  Warburton  nor  Dr.  Johnfon  feem  to  have  beea 
aware  of  the  import  of  this  pa^ge.  It  was  the  great  boaft  of  the 
Athenians  that  they  were  amoxji^fm  fprungfrom  the  foil  on  nuhick 
they  li^ed;  and  it  is  in  allufion  to  this,  that  the  terms  commom 
mother  and  briug  out,  are  applied  to  the  ground.     Henley. 

Though  Mr.  Henley,  as  a  fcholar,  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  this  Athenian  boail,  I  fear  that  Shakfpeare  knew  no  more  of  it 
than  of  the  many-breafted  Diana  of  Ephefus,  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Warburton  in  a  preceding  note.     Stebvens. 

1  the  marbled  manfion  — ]  So,  Milton,  Book  III.  1.  564: 

**  Through  the  pure  marble  air ." 

Virgil beftows  the  fame  epithet  on  the  fea.    Steevbns. 

Again,  in  Othello: 

««  Now  by  yon  marble  heaven, .*'    Ma  lone. 

•  Dsy  up  thj  marrows,  nfines,  and  flow-torn  lees\]  The  fcnfeis 
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Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorifh  draughtii 
And  morfels  unduous,  greafes  his  pure  mind^ 
That  from  it  all  confidcration  flips ! 


Enter  Apemantus. 

More  man  ?  Plague !  plague ! 

ApEM.  I  was  direfted  hither :  Men  report. 
Thou  doft  afFeft  my  manners,  and  doft  ufc  them. 

Tim.  'Tis  then,  becaufe  thou  doft  not  keep  a 
dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate:  Confumption  catch  thee! 

ApEM.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affed^ed ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  fprung 
From  change  of  fortune.^    Why  this  fpade  ?  this 

place  ? 
This  flave-like  habit  ?  and  thefe  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  filfc,  drink  wine,  lie  foft; 
Hug  their  difeas'd  perfumes,*  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  thefe  woods. 


this :  O  nature!  eeafe  to  produce  men^  en/ear  thy  tvomti  but  If  tboo 
wilt  continue  to  produce  them,  at  leaft  ceafe  to  pamper  them;  diy 
up  thy  marrows^  on  which  they  fatten  with  nnSmm  mor/eis,  ttcf 
nfifies^  which  give  them  liquorijh  draughts,  and  thy  pknu-tofn  Awr* 
Here  are  efie&  correfpondme  with  caafcs,  liquorijb  draughts^  with 
winesy  and  undutms  morfels  with  marrows,  and  the  old  reading  li* 
terally  preferved.    Johnson. 

9  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  hut  aflfedled ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  fprung 

From  change  <9/"  fortune.]     The  old  copy  reads  infeSed,  and 
€hange  of  future.    Mr.  Rowe  made  the  emendation.    Malonb* 

*  Hug  their  difeas'd  perfumes,]    i.  e.  their  difeas'd  perfiimed 

miftreflcs.     Ma  lone. 

So,  in  Othello: 

"  'Tisfuch  another  fitchew;  marry,  z  perfumed  one.** 

Stbitiiis. 
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By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper.' 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  feek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee/ 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'lt  obferve. 
Blow  off  thy  cap ;  praife  his  moft  vicious  ftrain^ 
And  call  it  excellent :  Thou  waft  told  thus; 
Thou  gav'ft  thine  ears,  like  tapfters,.that  bid  wel- 
come,* 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers :  *Tis  moft  juft. 
That  thou  turn  rafcal ;  had'ft  thou  wealth  again, 
Rafcals  fhduld  have't.   Do  not  alTume  my  likenefs. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myfelf. 

ApEM.  Thou  haft  caft  away  thyfelf,  being  like 
thyfelf; 
A  madman  fo  long,  now  a  fool :  What,  think'ft 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boifterous  chamberlain. 


'  //&^  cunning  of  a  carper.]  For  the  philofophy  of  aCynic, 

of  which  fed  Aperaantus  was ;  and  therefore  he  concludes : 

**  Do  not  aifume  my  likenefs."    V^arburton. 

Cunning  here  fceras  to  fignify  counterfeit  appearance,     Johnson. 

The  cunning  of  a  carper,  is  the  infidious  art  of  a  critick.  Shame 
not  thefc  woods,  fays  Apemantus,  by  coming  here  to  find  fault* 
Maurice  Kyffin  in  the  preface  to  his  Tranflation  of  Terence's  Andria^ 
1588,  fays:  *^  Of  ihc  curious  carper  I  look  not  to  be  favoured.*' 
Again,  Urfuia  fpeakine  of  the  farcafms  of  Beatrice,  obfcrves, 

**  Why  fure,  luch  carping  is  not  commendable." 
There  is  no  apparent  reafon  why  Apemantus  (according  to  Dr. 
Warburton's  explanation)  Ihonld  ridicule  his  own  fed. 

Steevbns. 

4  hinge  thy  inee,]  Thus,  in  Hamlet: 

••  To  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,'* 

Stesvbks. 
*  — —  liie  tappers f  that  bid  njoelconu^  So,  in  our  author's  Fenut 
mud  Adonis :  \ 

••  Like  (hriil-tongu'd  tapftcrs  anfwering  every  call, 
**  Soothing  the  humour  of  fantaflick  wits." 
The  old  copy  hzsr^bad  welcome.    Correded  in  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
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Will  put  thy  fhirt  on  warm  ?  Will  thefe  mofs'd  trees/ 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle/  page  thy  heels^ 
And  ikip  when  thou  point'ft  out?  will  the  cold 

brook^ 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  tafte» 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  furfeit?  call  the  crea- 
tures,— 
Whofe  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  Ipite 
Of  wreakful  heaven ;  whofe  bare  unhoufed  trunks. 
To  the  conflidting  elements  expos 'd» 
Anfwer  mere  nature,^ — bid  them  flatter  thee; 
O!  thou  fhalt  find 

7/Af .  A  fool  of  thee :  Depart. 

ApEM.  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  1  did. 

7/3f .  I  hate  thee  worfe. 


*  mofs'd  trees y"]  [Old  copy— «rtf^  trees,]  Sir  T.  Hanmer 
reads  very  elegantly, 

mofs*d  trees.    Johnson. 

Shakfpeare  ufes  the  fame  epithet  in  Asjou  like  it^  Aft  IV: 
•*  Under  an  oak,  whofe  boughs  were  mofs^d  with  age.'* 

SriEVEVt. 

So  alfo  Drayton,  in  his  Mortimeriados^  no  date : 

<'  Even  as  a  buflling  tempeft  roufing  blafts 

*'  Upon  a  forell  of  old  branching  oakes, 

"  And  with  his  furie  teyrs  their  mojjy  loaks." 
Mofs*d\s,  I  believe,  the  true  reading.     Malonb. 

I  have  Inferted  this  reading  in  the  text,  becaufe  tbcre  is  k& 
propriety  in  the  epithet — moiji ;  it  being  a  known  troth  that  trees 
f}ccome  more  and  more  dry^  as  they  cncrcafe  in  age.  Tfaas»  our 
author,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  obferves,  that  it  is  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  time 

•*  To //ry  the  ^A/ oak's  fap .*'    Stebvbns. 

*  outU'vd  the  eagle ^  Aquila  Sene8us  is  a  proverb.     I  leam 

from  Turbervilie's  Book  of  Falconry,  1575,  that  the  great  age  of  this 
bird  has  been  afccrtained  from  the  circumflance  of  its  alwayi 
building  its  eyrie,  or  neft,  in  the  fame  place.     Stbbvbns. 

'  Anfwer  mere  nature,]  So,  in  King  Lear,  Aft  II.  fc«  iii: 
'<  And  with  presented  nakednefs  outface 
••  The  winds,"  &c«    Stbbvens. 
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Afem.  Why  ? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'ft  mifery* 

ApEM.  I  flatter  not;  but  fay,  thou  art  a  caitiff. 

7/Af .  Why  doft  thou  feck  me  out  ? 

ApEM.  To  vex  thee.* 

T'/Af •  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Dofl:  pleafe  thyfelf  in't? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  What!  a  knave  too?* 

ApEM.  If  thou  didft  put  this  four-cold  habit  on 
To  caftigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Doft  it  enforcedly ;  thou'dft  courtier  be  again^ 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  mifery 
Outlives  incertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before:* 
The  one  is  filling  uill,  never  complete ; 
The  other,  at  high  wifh :  Beft  ftate,  contentlefi. 


*  To  vex  thee,]  As  the  meafure  is  here  imperfeA»  we  may  fuppofe^ 
with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  our  author  to  have  written. 
Only  to  'vex  thee.     Stbbtb  n8. 

^  What!  a  knave  toof\  Tiroon  had  juft  called  Apemantus  foJ, 
in  confequence  of  what  he  had  known  of  him  by  former  acquaint- 
ance; but  when  Apemantus  tells  him»  that  he  comes  to  vex  him, 
Tim6n  determines  that  to  vex  is  either  the  office  of  a  villain  or  a 
fool',  that  to  vex  6y  dejigu  is  villainj,  to  vex  v/ithout  defign  is  folly • 
He  then  properly  a^s  Apemantus  whether  he  takes  delight  in 
vexing^  and  wnen  he  an  Avers,  jrr/,  Timon  replies, — What!  a  knave 
too?  I  before  only  knew  thee  to  be  zfool,  but  now  I  find  tfiee  like- 
wife  a  i^^o;^.    Johnson. 

9  —  //  crown'd  before ;]  Arrives  iboner  at  high  tvifi;  that  is, 
at  the  completion  of  its  vjijhes,    J  oh  nson. 

So,  in  a  former  fcene  of  this  play : 

««  And  in  fomc  fort  thefe  wants  of  mine  ire  crvunCd, 
"  That  I  account  them  bleflings." 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Cymheline: 

««  .       ..  my  fupieme  crown  of  grief**    MaLpnb. 

Vot.  XI.  R  r 
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Hath  a  diftradled  and  moft  wretched  being, 
Worfe  than  the  worft,  content.* 
Thou  Ihould'ft  defire  to  die,  being  nuferable. 
Tim.  Not  by  his  breath,'  that  is  more  milcra- 
ble- 
Thou  art  a  flave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clafp'd ;  ♦  but  bred  a  dog.^ 


>  fTor/e  than  the  nuorft^  content.'\  Beft  ftates  coQtentldi  have  a 
wretched  being,  a  being  worfe  than  that  of  the  worft  ftates  tfatt 
are  content.    Johkson. 

'  — — i^  his  breath^  It  means,  I  believe,  by  Us  emmfih  bf 
M&direSion.    Johnson. 

By  his  breathy  I  believe,  is  meant  his  fentenee.  To  hreaAe  is  as 
licentioufly  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  following  itifhincr  fiom 
Hamlet : 

"  Having  ever  feen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes* 
«'  The  youth  yon  breathe  ot,  guilty,"  &c*    SriiTivs. 
By  his  breath  means  in  our  author's  language,  by  his  «pKor  or 
/feech,  and  fo  in  fad^  by  his  fentence.     Shakfpeare  fieqncntly  ufei 
the  word  in  this  fenfe.    It  has  been  twice  fo  ufed  in  this  play.    See 
p.  560^  n.  5.    Malone. 

4  TTfou  art  ajlave,  njohom  Fort^tne^s  tender  arm 
Withfa^vour  newer  clafp*d\\  In  a  ColleAion  of  Sonnets  entitled 
Chlorist   or  the  Complaint  of  the  fajjionate  deffifed  Shefbeard,   by 
William  Smith,  '59^»  ^  fimilar  image  is  found : 
*•  Doth  any  live  that  ever  had  fuch  hap, 

**  That  all  their  actions  are  of  none  efieA  ? 
••  Whom  Fortune  newer  dandled  in  her  lap, 
**  But  as  an  abjedl  ftill  doth  me  rejed."    Ma  lone. 
*  'but  bred  a  dog.  J  Alluding  to  the  word  Cjmck^  of  which 

fcdl  Apemantus  was.    Warburton. 

For  the  etymology  of  Cynick  our  author  was  not  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  Greek  language.  The  di^ionaries  of  his  time 
furnilhed  him  with  it.  See  Cawdrcy's  Di&ionary  of  bard  Emglifb 
luordsy  odavo,  1604:  •*  Cynical,  Z)tfjyi/&,  frowird.'*  Again, 
in  Bullokar's  Englijh  Expofitor,  1616:  **  Cynical,  Doggifih,  or 
currifh.  There  was  in  Greece  an  old  fe^  of  philofophers  lo  called, 
becaufc  they  did  ever  (harply  harke  at  men's  vices,"  &c.  After 
all,  however,  I  believe  Shakfpeare  only  meant,  thoa  wen  bom  Vk 
a  low  Hate,  and  ufed  from  thy  infancy  to  hard(hip8«  Maloki. 
I 
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Hadft  thou,  like  us,*  from  our  firft  fwath,'^  proceeded 
The  fweet  degrees  •  that  this  brief  world  affords 


^  Hadft  thou,  like  tf/,]  There  is  in  this  fpcech  a  fullen  haughtl^ 
nefs,  and  malienant  dignity,  fuitable  at  once  to  the  lord  and  the 
man-hater."  inc  impatience  with  which  he  bears  to  have  his 
luxury  reproached  by  one  that  never  had  luxury  within  his  reach* 
is  natural  and  graceful. 

There  is  in  a  letter,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Effcx,  juft  before  his 
execution,  to  another  nobleman,  a  paffage  foraewhat  refembling 
this,  with  which,  I  believe  every  reader  will  be  pleafed,  though 
it  is  fo  ferious  and  folemn  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  inferted  without 
irreverence : 

«•  God  grant  your  lordihip  may  quickly  feel  the  comfort  I  now 
enjoy  in  my  unfeigned  converfion,  but  that  you  may  never  feel 
the  torments  I  have  fuficred  for  my  lone  delaying  it.  /  had  none 
hut  deceivers  to  call  upon  me,  to  nvhom  i/aid,  if  my  ambition  could 
have  entered  into  their  narrovj  hreaftty  thej  nvould  not  have  heenfo 
humble  \  or  if  my  delights  had  been  once  toHed  by  them,  they  <would 
not  have  ffffn  fo precife.  But  your  lordjhip  hath  one  to  call  upon  you, 
that  knotueth  *what  it  it  you  nonv  enjoy  \  and  nvhat  the  greatejl  fruit 
and  end  is  of  all  contentment  that  this  vjorld  can  afford*  Think, 
therefore,  dear  earl,'  that  I  have  ftaked  and  buoyed  all  the  ways 
of  pleafnre  unto  vou,  and  left  them  as  fea-marks  for  you  to  keep 
the  channel  of  religions  virtue.  For  Ihut  your  eyes  never  fo  long, 
they  muft  be  open  at  the  laft,  and  then  you  mull  fay  with  me,  there 
is  no  peace  to  the  ungodly. "    Johnson. 

A  fimilar  thought  occurs  in  a  MS.  metrical  tranflation  of  an 
ancient  French  romance,  prcferved  in  the  Library  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge.     fSee  note  on  Antoir^  and  Cleopatra,  A&.  I V .  fc.  x  ?\ 
**  For  neretofore  of  harc&effe  haddl  thou  never; 
"  But  were  brought  forth  in  bliflc,  as  fwich  a  burde  ought, 
'«  Wyth  alle  maner  godc  metes,  and  to  mifle  them  now 
"  It  were  abotles  bale,"  ^c.  p.  26,  b.     Stebvens. 
'  firft  fwath,]    From  infancy.    S*watb  is  the  dicfs  of  a 

new-born  child.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Hey  wood's  Golden  Age,  161 C 

**  No  more  their  cradles  (hall  be  made  their  tombs, 
*'  Nor  their  {ohfwaths  become  their  winding-fheets." 

Stebvens. 

•  The  fi\)eet  degrees — ]  Thus  the  folio.     The  modem  editors 

have,  without  authority,  read — Through  &c.  but  this  neglect  of 

the  prepofition  was  common  to  many  other  writers  of  the  age  of 

Shakfpeare.    Stbbvbns. 

R  r  2 
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To  fuch  as  may  the  palHve  drugs  of  it 

Freely  command,*^  thou  would *11:  have  plunged  thy- 

felf 
In  general  riot ;  nicked  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  luft  j  and  never  learn 'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  refped,*  but  followed 
The  fugar'd  game  before  thee.    But  my  felf/ 


9 cpmmandt]     Old  CQ^j'^'^&mmatid*^*    Corrcdicd  by  Mr. 

Rowe«     Maloke, 

*  prtcipts  ef  r^JpfSi^l  Of  obedience  to  laws-    JoaxtOK. 


Re/ptdf  I  believe  J  means  the  fvW  dlm't  sn?  the  re^gard  of 
A  them,  that  ft  rongeft  reft  rain  t  on  licenuoufncfs ;  the  ic^  prrc^^, 
u  e*  that  cool  hot  blood;  what  Mr,  Burke,  in  his  admirabk  ^>- 
J^^^mm  m  tht  Rf^oiuiioft  in  Frunrt,  has  emphatically  iljled  "  ooe 
of  the  grcaieft  controuling  powers  on  earth,  the  fin/f  rf  fmmt  awd 
tftimmmft,**    St  1 E  V  E  N  s, 

Timon  cannot  mean  by  the  word  re/prB,  obedience  to  the  laws^ 
as  Johnfon  fuppofes;  for  a  poor  man  b  moie  likely  to  be  imj^rcdled 
with  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  than  one  in  a  ilacion  of  nobility  and 
ailuence.  Re/peM  may  poiSbly  mean,  as  Steevcns  fuppofes,  a 
regard  to  the  opinbn  of  the  world :  but  I  think  it  bag  a  more 
enlarged  fignification,  and  implies  a  coniideraiion  of  confeqnai^, 
whatever  they  may  be.    In  this  fenfe  it  n  ufcd  by  Hamlet; 

"  ^—  There's  the  re/pea 

"  That  makes  calamiiy  of  fo  long  life/'    M,  Ma  so  if. 
*•  Tl^c  icy  precepts  of  reJpeiV*  mean  the  cold  admonicions  of 
lauiiom  pruimUf  that  deltberately  weigbs  thcconfequcaceiof  cfcry 
adion.     So,  in  TroUm  and  Crejtdai 

'* Rcafon  and  refpeii^ 

"  Makes  livers  pale,  and  luft ihood  dejc£L*' 
Again,  in  our  poet's  Rapt  of  Lucrtct: 

**  Then,  child  ifh  fear,  a  vaunt !  ithating  die! 

**  Rtfpf^  and  reafon  wait  on  wrinkled  age  \ 

"  Sad  paufe  and  deep  regard  become  the  fagc," 
Hence  in  Kmg  Richard  UL  the  King  fays : 

**  1  will  converfc  with  iron-wirted  fools, 

■*  And  uttrejpfiii^t  hcji ;  none  arc  for  me, 

*'  That  look  into  me  with  (mjtder&u  eyes,"     MAto»£. 

'  But  myfeif^l  The  connexion  here  requires  fomc  atteotioii 

Bm  is   here   ofed  to    denote  oppofition;   but  what  iromcdiatdf^ 
precedes  is  not  oppofcd  lo  that  which  follows,     llie  idvcrjatite 
particle  refers  to  the  two  firft  linca ; 


I 
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Who  had  the  world  as  my  confcdionary ; 

The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of 

men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment;* 
That  numberlefs  upon  me  ihick,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brufh 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare  ^ 
For  every  ftorm  that  blows ; — I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  fomc  burden : 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  fufFerance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in't.     Why  fhould'ft  thou 

hate  men  ? 
They  never  flatter'd  thee :  What  haft  thou  given? 
If  thou  wilt  curfe, — thy  father,  that  poor  rag,* 

7%oM  art  ajlawe,  fwhom  fortune* s  tender  arm 

Witbfaw^ur  never  clafp  d\  hut  bred  a  dog. 

Bui  my f elf. 

Who  bad  tbe  njjorld  as  my  confeBknary ;  &c. 
The  intermediite  lines  are  to  be  confideied  as  a  parenthefis  of 
paiGon.    Johnson. 

4  ^-^^  tbam  I  eonld  frame  employment \]  1.  e.  frame  employment 
for.    Shakfpeare  frequently  writes  thus.    See  p.  185,  n«  2;  and 
Vol.  XII.  p.  138*  n.  8.    M ALONE. 
*  — ^—  nvitb  one  ^winter's  hrufi 
Fell  from  ibeir  boagbs,  and  left  me  ofem^  bare  &c.]     So>  in 
Maflinger  s  Maid  of  Honour: 

**  O  fommer  friendihip, 

**  Whofe  flatt'ring  leaves  that  (hadow'd  us  in  our 
**  Profperity,  wiu  the  leaft  guft  drop  off 
"  In  the  autumn  of  adverfity/'    Stbivens. 
Somewhat  of  the  fame  imagery  is  found  in  our  author's  73d 
Sonnet : 

"  That  time  of  vear  thou  may'ft  in  me  behold, 
**  When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
'*  Upon  thofe  boughs  which  fhake  againft  the  cold, 
<'  Bare  ruin'd  choirs,  where  late  the  fweet  birds  fang.*' 

Malonb. 

* tbatfoor  rag,]  If  we  ittA^^poor  rogue,  it  will  correfpond 

rather  better  to  whatTollows.    Johnson. 
In  King  Ricbard IIL  Margaret  calls  Glofter  rag  of  honour;  in 

Rr3 
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Muft  be  thy  fubjedl;  who  in  fpite,  put  ftufF 
To  fome  fhc  beggar,  and  compounded  thcc 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.     Hence !  be  gone ! — 
If  thou  hadft  not  been  born  the  worft  of  men^ 
Thou  hadft  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer.' 

ApEAf.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

ApEM.  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now : 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have,  fhut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone— 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this  ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [^Eating  a  root. 


the  fame  ^ay^  the  overweening  ragi  of  France  are  iiicntioiied; 
and  John  Florio  fpeaks  of  a  ••  tara-r^^  player."    Stbbvbhs. 

We  now  ufe  the  word  ragamttffim  in  the  fame  ienfe. 

M.  Masov. 

The  term  is  yet  ufed.  The  loweft  of  the  people  are  ytx  de- 
nominated— Tae,  ragy  Sic.  So,  in  yuiius  de/ar:  •*  if  the 
tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hifs  him, — I  am  no  true  man." 

Malohi* 

'  Thou  hadft  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer.']  Dryden  has  quoted  two' 
verfes  of  Virgil  to  (how  how  well  he  coold  have  written  fatires. 
Shakfpeare  has  here  given  a  fpecimen  of  the  fame  power  by  a  line 
bitter  bc}  end  all  bittcmefs,  in  which  Timon  tclb  Apemantas,  that 
he  had  not  virtue  enough  for  the  vices  which  he  condemns. 

Dr.  Warburton  explains  tvorft  by  lowefty  which  fomewhat 
weakens  the  fenfe,  and  yet  leaves  it  fufiiciently  vigorous. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Burke  commend  the  fubtUty  of  difcrimination 
with  which  Shakfpeare  diltinguiOies  the  prefent  character  of  Timon 
from  that  -of  Apcmantus,  whom  to  vulgar  eyes  he  would  now  xe- 
femble.     Johnson. 

Kna^^e  is  here  to  be  underftood  of  a  man  who  cndeavoan  to 
recommend  himfelf  by  a  hypocritical  appearance  of  attention,  and 
fupcrfluity  of  fawning  officioufnefs;  fuch  a  one  as  is  called  in  Kimg 
Liar,  2i  finical  fuperjerviceable  rogue. — If  he  had  had  virtue  enou^ 
to  attain  the  profitable  vices,  he  would  have  been  profitably  vicious. 

Stbbvbhs. 
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ApEM.  Here ;  I  will  mend  thy  fcaft. 

[Offering  him  Jomething. 
TiAf.  Firft  mend  my  company/  take  away  thy- 

felf.^ 
ApEM.  So  I  (hall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack 

of  thine. 
Tim.  *Tis  not  well  mended  fo,  it  is  but  botch'd; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

ApEM.  What  would'ft  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 
Tim.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.    If  thou  wilt. 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold ;  look,  fo  I  have. 

ApEM.  Here  is  no  ufe  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  beft,  and  trued : 

For  here  it  fleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 
ApEM.  Where  ly *ft  o'nights,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Under  that's  above  me/ 

Where  feed'ft  thou  o'days,  Apemantus  ? 

ApEM.  Where  my  flomach  finds  meat ;  or,  ra- 
ther, where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  'Would  poifon  were  obedient,  and  knew 
my  mind ! 

ApEM.  Where  would'ft  thou  fend  it  ? 

Tim.  To  fauce  thy  difhes. 


•  Fir/f  mend  my  compamy^     The  old  copy  reads — mend  thy  com-^ 
pony.    '^Thc  corredioB  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malonb. 

9 tdte  a<way  thy/elf.]  This  thought  feems  to  have  been  adopted 

from  Platarch's  Life  of  AntoHy.  It  ftands  thus  in  Sir  Thomas 
North's  tranllation :  ••  Apemantus  faid  unto  the  other;  O,  here  it 
a  trimme  banket  Timon.  Timon  aunfwered  againe,  yea,  faid  he,/9 
ikon  nvert  not  here**     Stebvbns. 

*  Apem.  Where  ly'ft  o'nigbts,  Timon  f 

Tim.  Under  that's  ahow  me.]  So,  in  Corklamu: 
"  3.  Seru.  Where  dwell'ft  thou? 
<«  Cor.  Under  the  canopy.**    Stebtbms. 
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Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never 
kneweft,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends :  When 
thou  waft  in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mock'd 
thee  for  too  much  curiofity;^  in  thy  rags  thou 
knoweft  none,  but  art  defpifed  for  the  contrary. 
There's  a  medlar  for  thee,  eat  it, 

7/Af .  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 

Apem.  Doft  hate  a  medlar? 

*TiM.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee  J 

Apem.  An  thou  hadft  hated  medlers  fooner^  thou 
fliould'ft  have  loved  thyfelf  better  now.  What 
man  didft  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  be- 
loved after  his  means  ? 

^iM.  Who,  without  thofe  means  thou  talked:  of, 
didft  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 


^  fir  too  much  curiofity ;]  i.  e.  for  too  mach  finical  ddioiGjr. 

The  Oxford  editor  alters  it  to  courtefy.     War  burton. 

Dr.  Warburton  has  explained  the  word  jaftly.    So,  in  Jenras 

Markhara's   EngUJh  Arcadia^    1606:    **  for  all   thofe  eye- 

charmine  graces,  of  which  with  fuch  curiofity  (he  had  boafted." 
Again,  in  Hobby's  Tranflation  oi  Caftigliones  Cortegiam,  ^55^* 
**  A  waiting  gentlewoman  Ihould  flee  affedion  or  curiofitj.**  Curhfiiy 
is  here  infer  ted  as  a  fynonyme  to  affeSion^  which  means  offieBathmm 
Curiofity  likewife  feems  to  have  meant  capriciTufnefs.  That,  in 
Greene's Mamil/ia,  1593:  "  Pharicles  hath  (hewn  meibme  curteQr, 
and  I  have  not  altogether  requited  him  with  curiofity:  be  hath 
made  fome  (hew  of  love,  and  1  have  not  wholly  feemed  to  miflike." 

Steevems. 

5  Ayy  though  it  look  like  thfc]     Timon  here  fuppofes  that  an 

objedion  againfl  hatred,  which  through  the  whole  tenor  of  the 

converfation  appears  an  argument  for  it.    One  would  have  expedied 

him  to  have  an(\vered. 

Yes,  fir  it  looks  like  thee. 
The  old  edition,  which  always  gives  the  pronoun  inftead  of  the 
affirmative  particle,  has  it, 

7,  though  it  kuk  like  thee. 
P«rhaps  we  Ihould  read, 

/  thought  //  look 'd  like  thee.    Johnson. 
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I  JpEM.  Myfelf, 

Tim,  I  underftand  thee;  thou  hadft  fome  means 
to  keep  a  dog^ 

ApEM*  What  things  in  the  world  can  ft  thou 
neareft  compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

TiAf.  Women  neareft;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themfelvcs.  What  would'ft  thou  do  with 
the  worlds  Aperaantus^  if  it  lay  in  thy  power? 

Afem,  Give  it  the  beafts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men» 

T!M.  Would'ft  thou  have  thyfelf  fall  in  the  con- 
fufion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beaft  with  the  beafts? 

Afem.  Ay,  Timon, 

Tim.  a  beaftly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to!  If  thou  wcrt  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee:  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee;  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion 
would  fufped  the<f,  when,  perad venture,  thou  wert 
accus'd  by  the  afs:  if  thou  wert  the  afs,  thy  dul- 
nefs  would  torment  thee ;  and  ftill  thou  livedft  but 
as  a  break faft  to  the  wolf:  if  thou  wert  the  wolf^ 
thy  greed inefs  would  afflid:  thee,  and  oft  thou 
fliouldft  hazard  thy  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou 
the  unicorn/  pride  and  wrath  would  confound 
thee,  and  make  thine  own  felf  the  conqueft  of  thy 
fury:  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  would'ft  be  kilPd  by 
thchorfe;  wertthouahorfe,  thou  would'ft  be  feiz'd 
by  the  leopard;  wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert 


*  ^-  -  -  thi-  unmm,  &c.]  The  accf)unt  given  of  the  unicorn  is 
this:  that  he  atid  the  Hon  being  enemies  hy  nature^  as  foon  as  I  he 
lion  fees  the  unicorn  he  betakes  himfelf  to  a  rrcc:  the  unicorn  iti 
his  fury,  and  with  all  ihe  fwiftnefs  of  his  courfe,  runmjig  at  him, 
ilicks  his  horn  faft  in  the  tree,  and  then  the  lion  falJs  upon  him  aad 
kill  shim/'    Gefn^r  Hifl.  AnimaL     H  h  n  m  e  r  » 

V    Sec  a  note  00  Jnlm  Cafar^  Vol,  XII.  p,  188,  n#  i* 

ST£EVS»i, 
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german  to  the  lion/  and  the  fpots  of  thy  kindred 
were  jurors  on  thy  life:  all  thy  fafety  were  remo- 
tion ;  ^  and  thy  defence,  abfence.  What  bcaft  could'ft 
thou  be,  that  were  not  fubjed  to  a  beaft  ?  and  what 
a  bead  art  thou  already,  that  feeft  not  thy  lofs  in 
transformation  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  could 'ft  pleafe  me  with  ipeaking 
to  me,  thou  might'ft  have  hit  upon  it  here :  The 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  fbrelt  of 
beafts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  afs  broke  the  wall,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city  ? 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet,  and  a  painter:  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way :  When  I  know  not  what 
clfe  to  do,  ril  fee  thee  again. 

^/Af .  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee, 
thou  (halt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's 
dog,  than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alivc,^ 


'  ■  thou  inert  german  to  the  lion^  This  fcems  to  be  an  al* 
lafion  to  Turkifh  policy : 

"  Bears,  like  the  Turk^  no  brother  near  the  throne. "—'iPi^. 
See  Vol.  IX.  p.  215;,  n.  8.     Ste evens. 

* ixjere  rcmotion ;]  i.  c.  removal  from  place  to  place*     S09 

in  King  Lear: 

"  'Tis  the  rr/wfl/ww  of  the  dake  and  her."    Stbbtbnu 
Remotion  means,  I  apprehend,  not  a  frequent  removal  from  place 
to  place,  but  merely  remotene/s^  the  being  placed  at  a  diftance  from 
the  liop.   See  Vol.  IV.  p.  203,  n.  3 ;  and  VoL  VIII.  p.  cjS,  n.  5, 

Maloitb* 
^  Thorn  art  the  cap  &c.]  The  top,  iht  principal.     The  rcmaioiiig 
dialogue  has  more  malignity  than  wit.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnfon's  explication  is,  I  think,  right;  but  I  beUerc  oor 
author  had  alfo  the  fool's  cap  in  his  thoughts.     Ma  lone. 

In  AlVs  ucell  that  ends  nuell,  "  the  cap  of  the  time,"  apparently 
means-— the y^r^/Kro/?  in  the  fafhion.    Steevbns, 
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Tim.   'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  fpit 

upon. 
ApEM.  A  plague  on  thee^  thou  art  too  bad  to 

curie/ 
7/Af .  All  villains^  that  do  ftand  by  thee,  are  pure.* 
-/fp£Ar. There  is  no  leprofy,  but  what  thou  fpcak'ft. 

7/3#.  If  I  name  thee. — 
I'll  beat  thee, — but  I  (hould  infedl  my  hands. 

Apem.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 

Tim.  Away,  thou  iffuc  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive ; 
I  fwoon  to  fee  thee. 

ApEM.  'Would  thou  would'ft  burft ! 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue !  I  am  forry,  I  ihall  lofe 
A  ftone  by  thee.  [Tbrows  aftone  at  bim. 

ApEM.  Bead! 

Tim.  Slave ! 

ApEM.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue ! 

[Apemantus  retreats  backward^  ^^  going. 
I  am  lick  of  this  falfe  world ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  neceflities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  prefently  prepare  thy  grave ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  fea  may  beat 

*  ApeiD.  A  plague  m  tbee^  tbom  art  too  bad  to  cmrfe.']  Thas,  the 
old  copies,  and.  I  tnink,  rightly.  Mr.  Theobald,  however,  is  of  a 
contrary  opinion ;  for,  according  to  die  prefent  rmlation,  fays  he, 
AperoantQt  is  *'  made  to  curie  Timon,  and  immediately  to  fubjoin 
that  he  was  too  bad  to  curfe."  He  would  therefore  give  the 
former  part  of  the  line  to  Timon.    Stbbvbms. 

9  All 'Villains  ^  that  do  ftand  by  thee,  are  fnrf.]  The  fiune  fen* 
timent  is  repeated  in  King  Lear  : 

**  Thoie  wicked  creatarea  yet  do  look  well-favoor'd^ 
"  When  others  art  more  wicked."    STtavtiri. 
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Thy  grave-ftone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph^ 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O  thou  fweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

rLooh'f^  on  the  gold. 
*Twixt  natural  fon  and  iirel*  thou  bright  dcfiler 
Of  Hymen's  pureft  bed !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  frefh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whofe  blufti  doth  thaw  the  confecratcd  fnow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap ! '  thou  vifible  god. 
That  folder'ft  clofe  impoflibilities. 
And  mak'fl:  them  kifs !  that  fpeak'ft  with  every 

tongue. 
To  every  purpofe !  O  thou  touch  of  hearts  !  * 
Think,  thy  flave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beads 
May  have  the  world  in  empire ! 

ApEM.  'Would  'twere  fo;— 

But  not  till  I  am  dead ! — I'll  fay,  thou  haft  gold: 
Thou  will  be  throng'd  to  fhortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to  ? 

ApEM.  Ay. 

*  'Tnvixt  natural /on  andjtre!\ 

Atei  TUT09  UK  it^X^e^ 

Ai«e  rvrov  1/ rMJ|f$.     Anac*     JoHNSON, 

*  ff^^o/<r  hlujb  doth  thatv  the  conff  crated /now 

That  lies  on  Dian's  lap/]    The  imagery  is  here  exqoifitdjy 
beautiful  and  fublime.     War  burton. 

^  Dr.  Warburton  might  have  faid — Here  is  a  very  elegaot  mm 
given  to  a  thought  more  coarfely  exprefled  in  King  Lear: 

"  yon  fimpcring  dame, 

"  Whofe  face  between  her  fnrb  prefages  fnow*** 

Stiifbms* 

^  O  thou  touch  0/  hearts!]    Touch,  for  toucbfhne.     So,  in 

King  Richard  HI : 

*'  O,  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  toucbt 

"  To  try  if  thou  be'il  current  gold—,"    Steivkiis. 
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7/M.  Thy  back,  I  prithee, 

ApBMu  Live,  and  love  thy  mifery  ! 

Tim,  Long  live  fo,  and  fo  die  ! — I  am  quit, — 

\Exii  Apemantus. 
More  things  like  men?^ — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them. 

Enter  Thieves.** 

1.  TniBF*  Where  ftiould  he  have  this  gold?  It  is 
fome  poor  fragment^  fome  flender  ort  of  his  re- 
mainder:  The  mere  want  of  goJd^  and  the  fallings 
from  of  his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melan- 
choly. 

2.TH1EP.  It  is  nois*d,hchatha  mafs  of  trcafure. 

3,  ^wfiF-  Let  us  make  the  aflay  upon  himj  if 
he  care  not  for*t,  he  will  ftipply  us  cafilyi  If  he 
covetoufly  referve  it,  how  fivall's  get  it? 

2.  Thief.  True;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him^ 

'tis  hid. 
I*  Thief*  Is  not  this  he? 

*  Mere  ihixgt  like  men?]   This  line,  IJI  the  old  cditlan,  is  given 

to  Apcmancus,  but  it  apparcfttly  belongs  to  Timon.  Sir  Thomni 
Hanmer  has  tra^nipofca  the  foregoing  dialogue  according  to  hii 
own  mindj  not  undtilfully,  bttl  with  unwarrantable  licence. 

JoHNSOK. 

I  believe,  as  the  name  of  Apemantus  was  prefixed  to  this  UDe^ 
Itiilead  of  "^rimonp  fo  the  name  of  TImon  was  pre&xed  to  the  pre- 
ceding line  by  a  fimilar  mil^e.  That  line  fecms  more  proper  iti 
the  mouth  of  Apemantus;  and  the  wordi— /  am  ^mH,.  feem  to  mark 
l^^fxk*     Malome* 

The  words—/  am  ^ttit^  tn  mjr  opinion,  belong  to  Tm^ff,  who 
means  that  he  is  m//  or  clear,  has  at  lall  got  rid  of  Apemantus ; 
is  delivertd  from  tiis  company.  *rhis  phratc  is  yet  current  among 
the  vulgar.     St  e  e  v  £  n  s. 

*  Eftier  Thieves,]  The  old  copy  t^ds^-^Mnifr  iift  BandittL 

Stsefek'i* 
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TniEyBs*  Where? 
2*  Thief^  *Tis  hia  defcription, 
3-  Thief.  He;  I  know  him* 
9^HiEFES.  Save  thee^  Timon, 
Tim.  Now,  thieves? 
Thiefes,  Soldiers,  not  thieves, 
Tim.  Both  too;  and  women's  fons- 
Thiefes.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much 
do  Want. 

Tim.  Your  great  efl:  want  is,  you  want  much  of  J 

meat/ 


^  ym  ^uani  much  &f  meat.]     Thus  both  the  player  wdA\ 

poetical  editor  have  given  us  this  pal&ge ;  k^m^  fmi-hUnd ^  us  honeSf 
Laancelot  fays,  ta  our  author's  meaning.  If  thefe  poor  thic 
wanted  mini^  what  greater  want  could  they  be  curfcd  with^  as  tbcfl 
could  not  live  on  grafs,  and  berries,  and  water  I  but  I  daie  wacf I 
rant  the  poet  wrote  • 

you  mtnh  iMant  nf  meet, 

i,  e.  Much  of  what  you  u»^i  iahf-^  much  of  the  quail t&ei  ir/ 
you  aA  human  creatures.     The o b a l d ,. 

Such  is  Mr,  Theobald's  emendatiowj  in  which  he  h  follQwed  by 
Dr*  Warburton,     Sir  T,  Han mcr  reads: 

jfo«  m^ant  much  ^fmtn* 
They  have  been  all  bufy  without  neceffity^  Obfervc  the  fcriei  of 
the  convcrfation.  The  thieves  tell  him,  that  they  arc  m^n  ihmi 
much  Js  *waH/m  Here  Is  an  ambiguity  betv^'ccn  mmh  ^w^imt,  md 
nuuni  of  much,  Timon  takes  it  on  the  wrong  fidep  and  tells  chein 
that  xhcit great tft  'wnnt  u,  that,  like  other  men»  ihej  iva»r  mmh  of 
mtati  then  telling  them  where  meat  may  be  had,  he  aiks,  f^amif 
^fy  'wmi  f  Jo  H  K«0  IT* 
Perhaps  we  fliould  read : 

Tuttr  great ffl  ^waftt  hp  yoM  'want  mwch  ef  mc- 
reje^lng  the  t^vo  la  ft  letters  of  the  word.  The  fenfe  will  thcrt 
be^ — your  grtatefl  want  is  that  you  cxpeft  fuoplics  of  jw#  froto 
whom  you  can  rcafonably  cxpcdl  nothing.  Your  neceffities  arc 
indeed  defpcrate*  w  hen  you  apply  for  relief  to  one  in  my  fituation* 
Dr,  Farmctt  however,  with  no  fmall  probability,  would  point  the 
paffagc  as  follows : 

TQur  gtfUfefi  fwant  isp  j^st  mtmni  much^     0/mHit 

kVfy  jheuUjm  ^L^am ?  BeMdt  Scc.     SxiEVEIlSt 
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Why  ftiould  you  want?    Behold^  the  earth  hath 

roots  i ' 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  fprings: 
The  oaks  bear  maft,  the  briars  fcarlet  hips; 
The  bounceous  houfewife,  nature,  on  each  bulh 
Lays  her  full  mefs  before  you.    Want?  why  want? 

I.  Thief.  We  cannot  live  on  grafs,  on  berries, 

water^ 
As  beafts,  and  birds,  and  fiflies. 

Tim,  Nor  on  the  bcafts  themfelves^  the  birds^ 

and  fifties; 
You  muft  eat  men.     Yet  thanks  I  muft  you  con/ 
That  you  are  thieves  profefs'd;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  fliapes:  for  there  is  boundlefs  theft 
In  limited  profeftions*^     Rafcal  thieves. 
Here's  gold :    Go,  fuck  the  fubtle  blood  of  the 

grape. 
Tilt  the  high  fever  feeth  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  fo  *fcape  hanging:  truft  not  the  phyfician; 
His  antidotes  are  poifon,  and  he  flays 


s  ihf  tarfh  haih  rvGtti  &C»] 

"  Vilc  olus,  &  dtiris  haerenda  mora  riibctis, 
*•  Pognantis  ftomachi  compofuere  iamem : 
"  Flu  mine  vicino  flultus  fitk/' 
I  do  not  fuppofc  ihcfe  to  be  imiutions,  but  oaly  to  be  fimilar 
thoughts  on  uinilar  occafions.    John  son. 

*  Tti  thanks  /  mnjl  ym  con,]     To  £m  ihanh  is  a  \ttf 

comfiion  exprcflion  among  our  old  draiaatick  writers.     So,  in  The 
Sfofy  e/KmF  Dafiujf  156J,  an  interlude: 

*'  Yea  and  well  faid^  I  cmj&tfno  thankc." 
Again,  in  Fiirrc^  Penndfffe  hh  SM^^lkaikfi  in  the  D^rvtl,  by  Nafh« 
1 592  :  "  It  is  well  doAc  to  praftifc  my  wit ;  but  1  bdieve  our  lord 
will  cm  ihf  iinie  thanks  for  it/'     Steivkj^s. 

'^  /jw  ! imi ted  j^rofrjjiom^ ]  LtmiifJ,  far  legal .     Wahbuiton* 

Regular,  orderly,  profeflions*     So,  in  Mucheth  : 
"  For 'tis  my /rfli/Wfer vice/* 
i.  e,  my  appointed  fervice,  prefcribcd  by  the  ncccflkry  duty  and 
fniti  of  my  office.    Ma  to  we* 
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More  than  you  rob;  take  wealth  and  lives  together; 
Do  villainy^  do^  fmcc  you  profefs  to  do't/ 
Like  workmen*  lil  example  you  with  thievery: 
The  fun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraftiori 
Robs  the  vaft  fea:  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief^ 
And  her  pale  fire  fhe  fnatchcs  from  the  fun: 
The  fea's  a  thief,  whofe  liquid  furgc  refolves 
The  moon  into  fait  tears :  ^  the  earth's  a  thief* 


■  j?fteijeu  profefs  to  d&^f,]  The  old  copy  has — fm^.   The 

corre^ion  was  made  by  Mr»  Theobald*     Ma  lone. 

Ig ^Thefts* i  a  thitf^  'wh&fe  liquid fnfgt  tef&hret 

The  moon  hmjalt  tfars .-]  The  moojt  h  fuppofed  to  be  huinid^ 
and  ^icrhaps  a  fourcc  of  humidit>%  bui  cannot  be .  nfoU^fd  by  the 
/urges  of  the  lea*  YcC  I  think  moon  is  the  true  reding*  Heie 
k  a  circulation  of  thievery  defcribed ;  The  fur^  moon^  and  fci  a!J 
robt  and  are  robbed.     JoHNioff. 

He  fays  limply,  that  the  /un^  the  m$ottt  and  the  fi^^  rob  doe 
another  by  turns,  but  the  mrth  robs  them  all :  the  Tea,  i*  e.  %ii/ 
fitrgc^  by  fuppiying  the  mscm  with  tnoillurc,  robs  her  in  turn  of 
the  M  tears  of  ^-f-w  which  the  poets  alw.irs  fetch  from  this  planet. 
Soft  for  fait  is  an  eafy  change*  In  this  fenfc  Milton  fpeaks  of  trt 
motji  €Qtttinatt*  Faradife  Z^,  Book  V,  1,  ^i.  And,  in  Hamki^ 
Horatio  fays : 

"  —   the  m^ift  ftar 

'*  Upon  whofe  influence  Neptune's  empire  ilindst" 

SxEETiirs, 
\^^e  are  not  to  attend  on  fuch  occafiont  merely  to  philofophlcal 
truth ;  we  ate  to  confide r  ivhat  might  have  been  the  received  of 
vulgar  notions  of  the  time, — The  populace,  in  the  days  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  might  poflibly  have  confidcred  the  waning  of  the  moon  as 
m  gradual  ditTolution  of  it,  and  have  airnbuted  to  thij  melting  of 
tlie  moon,  the  incrcafc  of  the  fea  at  the  time  ihe  difappears,  Tney 
might,  it  \%  trne^  be  told,  that  there  Is  a  fimilar  incteafe  in  the 
tides  when  the  moon  becomes  full ;  but  when  popubr  nations  arc 
once  cttabliftiedj  the  reafons  urged  againlV  them  arc  but  little 
attended  to.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  moon,  when  viewed 
through  a  telefcope^  has  a  humid  appearance^  and  feems  to  htirc 
drops  of  water  fufpended  from  the  nm  of  it ;  to  which  circtmis 
ftance  Shakf|icarc  probably  alludes  in  Macheih^  whete  Heoitc  ^yii 

•'  Uoon  the  comer  of  the  mmin 

*'  Tnere  hangs  a  wapormt  drop,*'  &c.    M.  MAtoic* 
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That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  compofture  *  ftolen 
From  general  excrement:  each  thing's  a  thief; 


^hakfpeare  knew  that  the  moon  was  the  cau^  of  the  tides*  [See 
The  Tempeft,  Vol.  IIL  p.  158,]  and  in  that  refped  the  liquid 
furge,  that  is,  the  waves  of  the  fea,  rifiug  one  upon  another,  in 
the  promfs  of  the  tide,  may  be  faid  to  refol*ve  ihit  moon  into  fait 
tears  \  the  moon,  as  the  poet  choofes  to  ftate  the  matter,  lofing 
fome  part  of  her  humidity,  and  the  accretion  to  the  fea,  in  con- 
fequence  of  her  tears,  being  the  caufe  of  the  liquid  /urge.  Add  to 
this  the  popular  notion,  yet  prevailine,  of  the  moon's  influence 
on  the  weather ;  which,  together  with  what  has  been  already  dated, 
probably  induced  our  author  here  and  in  other  places  to  allude  to 
the  nuntty  quality  of  that  planet.  In  R§m€o  and  Juliet,  he  fpeaks 
of  her  '•  nvatfy  beam." 
Again,  in  A  Midjummer  Night's  Dream: 

*'  Quench'd  in  the  chafte  beams  of  the  nvatty  moon.** 
Again,  more  appofitely  in  King  Richard  III:' 

«•  That  I,  being  govern* d  by  the  tvatry  moon, 

•*  May  bring  forth  plenteous  tears,  to  drown  the  world." 
Salt  is  fo  raten  applied  by  Shakfpeare  to  tears,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  original  reading  is  the  true  one :  nor  had  the 
poet,  as  I  conceive,  dew,  at  all  in  his  thoughts*    So,  in  All's  nvell 

that  ends  nvell:  *• yoav/alt  Uars'  head — ."   Again,  in  Troilus 

and  Creffida: 

««  Diftaftcd  with  the/i//  of  broken  tears.** 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

•«  Thofe  eyes  of  thine  from  mme  have  ixKmi/alt  tears.** 
Again,  moreappofitely,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II: 

**  to  drain 

**  Upon  his  face  an  ocean  oi  fait  tears." 
Mr.  Toilet  idly  conjednres,  (for  conjedtnre  is  always  idle  where 
there  is  little  difficulty,)  that  we  (hould  read — The  main,  i.  e.  the 
main  land  or  continent.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Aft  III. 
fc.  i:  "  The  continent  melt  itfclf  into  the.  fea.**  An  obfervation 
made  by  this  gentleman  in  Love's  Labour's  Lofl,Wo\.y.^j.  298,  had  he 
recollefted  it,  might  have  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  difturb 
the  text  here:  "No  alteration  fliould  be  made  in  theic  lines  that 
deftroys  the  artificial  ftrufture  of  them.'* — ^In  the  firft  line  the  fun 
is  the  thief  \  in  the  fecond  he  is  himfclf  ^/««^<f r<^  by  that  thief,  the 
moon.  The  moon  is  fubjcfted  to  the  fame  fate,  and,  from  being 
2L  plunderer,  is  htvkXi  robbed  oi  moifturc  (line  4th  and  5th)  by  the 
fea.    Malone. 

Vol.  XI.  S  s 
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The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip/  in  their  roy gh  power 
Jiave  unchecked  theft.  Love  not  yourfelves ;  away ; 


"^  I  can  not  fay  for  a  certaintjr  whether  Aihxmaxar  or  thli  play  \ 

I  ^f^  '      firft  written,  as  Timan  made  Us  carUcft  appcaxancc  in  the  foJio^ 
■^  iSt^*     Between  Alhimazar  an^  Ti^^  JUhjmi/i  tht:rt  has  beta  Ekc- 

wife  a  conteft  for  the  right  of  eldcrfhip.  The  original  of  Ai^m* 
Mozar  was  an  Italian  comedy  called  Ls  JfiraUgo^  wriccen  by  fiattBli 
Porta,  the  famous  phyiiognomift  of  Naples,  and  printed  at  Vcaicc 
in  1606,  The  tranllator  is  faid  to  have  been  1  Mr.  Tomkij,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge*  The  Aki^mifi  waa  brought  on  m 
1610,  which  is  four  yean  before  Aihumm^r  was  perfomied  for  the 
entertainment  of  King  James ;  and  Ben  Jonfon  in  hb  title-page 
boldly  claims  the  merit  of  having  introduced  a  newfabjed  mud  new 
charaders  on  the  ftagc  i 

"  p€t£re  inde  conmam 

**   Utfdf  prim  nuili  'vdarint  tempera  mnfie/^ 
The  play  of  Aihmnzar  was  not  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Sdi* 
tioners*  Company  till  April  jS,  1615*     In  ABumatuxr^  however, 
lUch  estamples  01  thievery  likewife  occur ; 

"  The  world's  a  theatre  of  theft  1  Great  riven 
*•  Rob  froalJer  brooks  j  and  them  the  ocean. 
**  And  in  this  world  of  oars*  this  microcofm, 
■*  Guts  from  the  itomach  fleal ;  and  what  they  fporc 
*•  The  meferaicks  fikh,  and  lay*t  i*the  liver  1 
"  Where  (kit  it  fhould  be  found)  tum'd  to  red  ne^mr^ 
•*  *Tis  by  a  thoufand  thie^'ifh  veins  conveyed, 
**  And  hid  in  fIcJh,  nerves,  bones ^  mufcles,  and  iuiewSv 
**  In  tendons,  flcin,  and  hair ;  fo  that  the  property 
**  Thos  alter 'd,  the  theft  can  never  be  difcover^d. 
■*  Now  all  thefc  pilferies,  couch 'd*  and  composed  in  Older, 
*•  Frame  thee  and  me ;  Man*s  a  quick  ma£i  of  thievery^  *• 

SrrEVBKs, 

Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  tf  ^^gfi/^  i*^o  '  589*  quotes  fome  00c 
of  a  "  reafonablc  good  facilitie  in  tranJlation,  who  ^ndrngctriMtm 
of  Anacreon*s  Odes  very  well  tranltated  by  Ronfard  the  Ficncli 
poet — comes  our  minion,  and  rranllatcs  the  fame  out  of  Freocli 
into  Enelilh:*'  and  his  ftridurcs  upon  him  evince  the  pabUcm^ 
iion>  Now  this  identical  ode  is  to  oe  met  with  in  Ronfard ;  ajul 
as  his  works  are  in  few  handa*  I  will  take  the  Ubcrty  of  09a« 
fcribing  it : 

"  La  terre  Ics  eaux  va  boivant ; 

*•  L'arbre  la  boit  par  fa  racine^ 

"  La  mer  fa  lee  boil  Ic  vent* 

*<  £t  ic  folcil  boit  la  mariae. 
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Rob  one  another.  There's  more  gold:  Cue  throats j 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves:  To  Athens^  go. 
Break  open  fhops;  nothing  can  you  ileal/ 
But  thieves  do  lofe  it:  Steal  not  lefs,^  for  this 
I  give  you;  and  gold  confound  you  howfoever! 
Amen.  [TrivroN  re l ires  to  his  cave» 

3.  Thief,  He  has  almoft  charm'd  me  from  my 
profeflion,  by  perfuading  me  to  it, 

I.  Thief,  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind^  that 
he  thus  advifcs  us  j  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our 
myftery,^ 

2<  Thief.  I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give 
over  my  trade, 

VJ/J;  I  *'  Lc  foldl  eft  bcu  de  la  lunc, 

Mff^  *i  XQut  boil  foit  en  haut  ou  en  bas : 

.      ^  "  Suivant  cd\e  reigle  commune, 

"  Pourquoy  done  ne  boirons-nous  pas  ?** 
I  Edit*  foh  p,  ^07, 

1  The  name  of  the  wretched  plagiarill  Higmatizcd  by  Putteohafla, 

I  was  7^j&»  S&ttthtm,  as  appears  from  the  only  copy  of  his  Poems  that 

t  has  hitherto  been  difcovcred.     He  h  mentioned  by  Drayton  in  one 

af  his  Odes«    Sec  alfo  ihe  Ettfxfeam  Mag^tzivt,  for  Jonc  178S* 
ATP T^V I        ,  ,  STigjLBiti^ 


'  9%e  ianjuif  y^ar  curB  and 'wlh,]     So,  in  Meaf^rt  fir  Mtajurti 
*  moil  biting  la^wtp 


I 


"  The  needful  AUt  and  atth  for  headftrong  iteeds/* 

Maloke* 
4 xeihiB^  €mjouJftal^'\  To  complete  the  meafure  1  would 

read; 

— whe re  mthmg  can  jm  Jltai, — «    Stuiteks, 

5  -Siffl/not  /i/i,]     A'o/,  which  was  accidentally  omitted  m 

the  old  copy,  was  inferred  by  Mr.  Rowc,    Ma  lone, 

^  '97/  in  the  malke  of  mmikittd^  that  he  thm  advi/fi  tti  ;  n&t  U  hoFVt 
ut  thff've  in  mr  mjfierj,}  The  reafon  of  bis  advice,  fays  the  thief, 
h  ma/ke  t9  manhud^  not  any  kindncfs  to  us,  or  dcfirc  is  hm.e  ut 
rhrvt  ifi  mr  myfi<rj*     j  O H  N  » o  N . 

S  s  2 
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I  •  Thief.  Let  us  firft  fee  peace  in  Athens :  There^ 
is  no  time  To  miferable,  but  a  man  may  be  true  J" 

[Exeunt  Thieves. j 

Enter  Flavius.    ' 

FtJF.  O  you  gods! 
Is  yon  defpis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing?  O  monument 
And  wander  of  good  deeds  evilly  beftow'd! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour  has 
Dcfpcrate  want  madeP 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends. 
Who  can  bring  nobleft  minds  to  bafeft  ends! 
How  rarely  ^  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guifc. 
When  man  was  wilh'd  to  love  his  enemies: ' 

*  Let  uifitjifii  peace  in  Athini  i  There  h  m  ttmefo  mipralie,  Imf^ 

0  msn  may  Be  rrvf*]   [Dr.  Warburton  divides  ibis  line  between  the  ' 
two  thieves.]  This  and  the  concluding  Httlc  fpcech  havr  in  all  the 
editions  been  placed  to  one  fpeaker :  But,  it  is  evident,  ihe  latter 
words  ought  to  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  ihc  Jteotid  thief*  who   ii 
iepcncii>g,  and  leaving  off  hi^  trade.     War  burton. 

The  fecond  thief  ha&  jufl  faid,  be'll  give  over  his  trade*  It  is 
fimc enough  for  that,  fays  the  firit  thief;  let  us  wait  till  Atbem  it 
at  peace.  There  ii  no  hour  of  a  man's  life  fo  wretched,  bat  He 
always  has  it  In  hjs  power  to  become  z  true,  u  e,  an  houcCl  maa* 

1  have  explained  this  eafy  paflage^  becaufe  it  has^  I  think,  boeci 
iDifuadeiilood- 

Our  author  has  made  Mrs,  Quickly  otter  nearly  the  fame  exhor- 
tation to  the  dying  Falikflv    " Now  I  bid  him  not  think  of 

God  ;  there  ivas  time  enm^i?  for  that  yet,"     M ALO  n  £• 

"^   WB{it  an  ahiraikn  of  bomur  has 
Dejptrate  'Waftt  mti>Je/]     Ax  aiter&thn  ^f  ifoxomr,  is  an  ahetm^ 
ikn  of  an  hmuruhh  ftau  to  a  ftate  of  difgracc.    Johksoii* 

■  Ho^  rarely  d&cs  it  mtei — ]     Rarelj  for  fitly;  not  for  feldom. 

How  curioully;  how  happily*     Malone, 

^  When  mmi  ^as  wifh*d  f&  tiyve  hii  efzemifi  :^  We  (hould  ret<l 
fwili'd.     He  forgets  his  Pagan  fyllem  here  again.     Waub  ueton* 

H^d  is  right.  It  means  reemmended.  See  Vol.  IV.  p,  461, 
tii  4i  and  Vol*  VIp  p.  +17,  n,  g.    Riso. 


^fi  tj    ^i^\\X 
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Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Thofe  that  would  mifchief  me,thanth'ofe  that  do!* 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye:  I  will  prefent 
My  honefl:  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord, 
*  Still  fervc  him  with  my  life,-^My  deareft  mafter! 

Tim  ON  comes  forward  from  his  cave. 

TjM.  Away !  what  art  thou  ? 
Fljif.  Have  you  forgot  me,  fir?^ 

TjM.  Why  doft  a(k  that?  I  have  forgot  all  men; 
Then,  if  thou  grant'ft  thou*rc  man,^  I  have  forgot 
thee. 

Flaf.  An  honeft  poor  fervant  of  yours. 

Tni.  Then 

I  know  thee  not:  I  ne'er  had  honeft  man 
About  me,  I ;  all  that  *  I  kept  were  knaves,* 
To  ferve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Fla^'  The  gods  are  witnefs. 

Ne'er  did  poor  fteward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

*  Grants  I  may  rver  love^  and  rather  WOO 

Tboje  that  njumld  mifchief  me,  than  thofe  that  do !]  It  is  plain » 
that  in  this  whole  {\tccui  friends  ;ind  enemies  are  taken  only  for  thofe 
who  profefs  friend/hip  and  profefs  enmity ;  for  the  friend  is  fuppofed 
not  to  be  more  kind,  but  more  dangerous  than  the  enemy.  The 
fenfe  is.  Let  me  rather  nvoo  or  carefs  thofe  that  would  mifchief y  that 
profefs  to  mean  me  mifchief,  than  th<fe  that  really  do  me  mifchief^ 
under  falfe  profeffions  of  kindnefs.  The  Spaniards,  I  think,  have 
this  proverb:  Defend  me  from  my  friends  ^  and  from  my  enemies  1  ivill 
defend  myfelf     This  proverb  is  a  fufficicnt  comment  on  the  paifage. 

JOHKSON. 

*  thou*rtman^  OX^QO^y — thourtzman^     Stbbvbns. 

4 that — r]    I  have  fupplied  this  pronoun,  for  the  metre's 

iake.     Stibvens. 

5  knawsy'\     Knave  is  here  in  the  compound  (enfc  of  a  fer^ 

Hf^  and  a  rafcoL    Joh  niqn. 

S  8  3 
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37m.  What,  d oft  thou  weep? — ^Come  nearer;— | 

then  I  love  thee, 
Becaufe  thou  art  a  woman,  anddifclaim*ft 
Flinty  mankind;  whofe  eyes  do  never  give. 
But  thorough  luft,  and  laughter-    Pity's  fieeping:^ 
Strange  times^  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 

weeping! 

FiAy.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lordu 
To accept  my  grief,and,  whilft  this  poor  wealth  lafts^| 
To  entertain  me  as  your  fteward  ftilL 

Tim.  Had  I  a  fteward  fo  true,  fo  juft,  and  now 
So  comfortable?  It  almotl  turns 
My  dangerous  nature  wild.'     Let  me  behold 


* Pitj'ijlte^mg:]     I  do  not  know  that  anjr  corre^icMt  is 

neccffary,  but  1  think  we  might  read : 

fjtfi  do  nevtr  give. 

But  thof'QUgh  hifi  and  hughier^  fUty  ^cfpitig ;— — -^ 
Ejfi  nmtrfom^  (to  gi'vt  Is  to  diffolve,  as  faline  bcSies  in  moift  we 
tficr,)  but  hy  /tiflotiatigkur,  undi  ftu  rb'd  fy  emotions  of///j.  J  o  h  Bt  to  x.  .1 

Piiy'sjlcepwg ;]     So,  in  Daniel's  fee  end  Sonnet,  1594: 

**  Waken  herT/fr^/mj- //{>*  with  your  crying/'     Malomb* 

*  ' — « //  almofi  turtti 

My  dangeram  naturf  wild,]  i,  c.  It  almoft  turns  roy  dangcroas  j 
nature  to  a  dangerous  narurc;  for^  by  dmgirmt  nuinre  \%  meant  I 
niiddntfin     Shidttpearc  wrote : 

It  atmofi  turns  mj  dang^rGut  naturt  mild, 
i.  c-  It  almoft  reconciles  me  rgatn  to  mankind.     For  fear  of  that,  j 
he  ^\m  in  a  caution  immediately  after,  t!iat  he  makes  an  exccpdon 
but  for  one  man.    To  which  the  Oxford  editor  fa)'s,  rem. 

WAItBUlTOlf,! 

This  emendation  ii  fjiecious,  but  even  this  may  be  controveAed* 
To  tttrn  avi/d  is  is  dtflra^^     An  appearance  fo  unexpeded^  fi^sj 
Timon,  GimfiJI  turns  mj  /(i%t<igenffi  to  diftradion^     Accordingly  her  f 
examines  with  nicety  left  his  phrenzy  (hould  deceive  him : 

"  Let  me  behold 

*•  Thy  face, — ^Surely,  this  man  was  bom  of  woman,— '* 
And  to  this  fufpe^ed  diforder  of  mind  he  alludea : 

'*  Pcrpetua!-/&^«'r  gods!" 
Ye  powers  whofe  iniclkds  arc  out  of  the  reach  of  pcrturbitioo, 

JOHMSOU,. 

He  who  is  fo  much  difturbed  as  to  have  no  command  over  lib  [ 
a£tion5,  and  to  be  dmgenus  to  all  around  himt  is  already  diftmdlcd. 
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Thy  face. — Surely,  this  man  was  born  of  woman.^ 

Forgive  my  general  and  excepdefs  raihnefs, 

PerpetuaUfober  *  gods !  I  do  proclaim 

One  honeft  man,^ — mi  flake  mc  not, — but  one; 

No  more^  I  pray, — and  he  is  a  fteward. — 

How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 

And  thou  redeem'ft  thyfelf :  But  all,  fave  thee^ 

I  fell  with  curfes. 

Methinks^  thou  art  more  honeft  now,  than  wife; 

For,  by  oppreffing  and  betraying  me, 

Thou  might'ft  have  fooner  got  another  fervice: 

For  many  fo  arrive  at  fecond  mafters. 

Upon  their  firft  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true^ 

(For  I  mull  ever  doubt,  though  nc*er  fo  fure>) 

Is  not  thy  kindnefs  fubtle,  covetous. 

If  not  a  ufuring '  kindnefs ;  and  as  rich  men  deal  gifts, 

and  therefore  it  woaM  be  idle  to  talk  of  iurmtig  fuch  "a  dangerous 
nature  wild ;''  it  is  wild  already.     Befidci ;  ihe  bafczicfs  and  ingra- 
titude of  the  world  might  very  properly  be  metttioned  as  driving 
Timoo  into  frenzy  :  (So  in  Antony  arfiiCU&tatra: 
•'  The  iifgmiiitide  of  this  Scleucus  does 
"  Even  make  me  ^^ild/*) 
but  furely  the  kindnefs  and  fidelity  of  his  fteward  was  more  likely 
to  foficn  and  compofc  him  ;  thai  is,  to  render  \m  dangerous  nature 
mild*     I  therefore  ftrongly  incline  to  Dr,  Warburton's  emendation. 

Malone^ 
*  TerpHuaLfihtr — ]  Old  copy,  unmctrically. 

You  pcrptiual  ^c,     Steevens. 
'  If  not  a  fffnrwg — ]     if  mt  feems  to  have  lllpt  in  here,  by  in 
error  of  the  prcfs^  from  the  preceding  line.     Both  the  ftnfc  ^ti^ 
metre  would  Lc  better  without  it,     Ty«.whitt< 

1  do  not  fee  any  need  of  change.  Timon  afks — Hai  mt  ify 
kmdttffs  fime  ar^trt  dejtgn  ?  Is  //  1/5/  prop/ed  'zJ^iih  a  ^it*w  to  gaift 
Jomt  equivaJent  im  rfturtt^  or  rather  to  gain  a  great  deal  more  tham 
thsm  offfrfft  ?  It  it  mt  at  hnft  the  offtpriug  of  /i^^irtff^  if  not  off&mf* 
ihimg  ^orft^  of  ufury  f    In  this  there  appears  to  me  no  dii^cultyp 

Malok«. 

My  opmion  mofl  perfcftly  coincides  with  that  of  Mr*  Tyrwhitt. 

The  fenfe  of  the  line,  with  or  without  the  con tcfted  words,  is  nearly 

the  fame ;  yet,  by  the  omiffion  of  them,  the  metre  would  become 

fufficicnily  rcgolarp    Stiive n s, 

S  s  4 
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Expcdling  in  return  twenty  for  one? 

Flaf.  No,  my  moft  worthy  mailer,  in  whofc 

bread 
Doubt  and  fufpeft,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late: 
You  fhould  have  fear'd  falfe  times,  when  you  did 

feaft: 
SufpecS:  ftill  comes  where  an  eftate  is  leaft. 
That  which  I  fhow,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love. 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living:  and,  believe  it. 
My  moft  honoured  lord. 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope,  or  prefent,  Pd  exchange 
For  this  one  wilh.  That  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourfelf. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  'tis  fo! — Thou  fingly  honeft 

man. 
Here,  take: — the  gods  out  of  my  mifery 
Have  fent  thee  treafure.    Go,  live  rich,  and  happy: 
But  thus  conditioned ;  Thou  Ihalt  build  from  men ; ' 
Hate  all,  curfe  all :  fhow  charity  to  none ; 
But  let  the  familh'd  flefh  Aide  from  the  bone. 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar:  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny 'ft  to  men ;  let  prifons  fwallow  them. 
Debts  wither  them:  ^  Be  men  like  blafted  woods. 
And  may  difeafes  lick  up  their  falfe  bloods ! 
And  fo,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flaf.  O,  let  me  ftay. 

And  comfort  you,  my  mafter. 

'  from  men  \]  Away  from  human  habitations,    JoHKSOir. 

•  Debts  fwitber  them :^   Old  copy— 

Debts  tuither  them  to  nothing : 

I  have  omitted  the  redundant  words^  not  only  for  the  fake  of  metre, 
but  bccaufe  they  are  worthlefs.  Our  author  has  the  fame  phrafe  in 
Atttonj  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Age  cannot  nvUher  her, — ."     Stbevbns. 
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Tim.  If  thou  hat'ft 

Curfes.ftay  not;  fly,  whilft  thou'rt  blefs'd  and  free: 
Ne'er  fee  thou  man^  and  let  me  ne'er  fee  thee, 

[  Exeuni /evtralty. 


ACT    V.       SCENE    L 

The  /ame^      Before  Timon's  Cm/e* 

Enter  Poet  and  Painter;  '  Timon  behind^  unfeen. 

Pain,  As  I  took  note  of  the  placCj  it  cannot  be 
far  where  he  abides. 


9  Emir  Poet  and  Painter;]  The  Poet  and  the  Painter  were 
within  view  when  Apcmantus  parted  froni  Timon,  and  might  then 
have  fcen  Timon,  uncc  A|>emantus,  {landing  by  him  ootild  fee 
them :  But  the  fcenes  of  the  thieves  njid  ft e ward  have  paflTed  before 
their  arrival,  and  yet  paiTed,  as  the  drama  is  now  condtttled^  within 
their  view.  It  might  be  fufpe^cd»  that  fome  fccncs  are  tranfpofed* 
for  all  thefc  difficulties  would  be  removed  by  introdiicing  the  Poet 
and  Painter  firft,  and  the  thieves  in  this  place.  Yet  I  am  afraid  the 
icencs  muft  keep  their  prefcnt  order,  for  the  Painter  alludes  to  the 
thieves  when  he  fays,  hi  iikf^i/t  enriched  poar ftraggimg  fildittf  *witb 
greai  funmi/j.  This  impropriety  is  now  heightened  by  placing  the 
thieves  in  one  aft,  and  the  Poet  and  Painter  in  another :  but  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  original  edition  this  play  is  not  divided 
Into  fcparatc  ad^s,  fo  that  the  prefent  diftribution  is  arbitraiyt  and 
may  be  changed  if  any  convenience  can  be  gained,  or  impropriety 
obviated  by  alteration,     Johnson, 

In  the  immediately  preceding  fccne^  Flavius,  Timon's  ft e ward, 
has  a  conference  with  his  mafler,  and  receives  gold  from  him. 
Between  this  and  the  prefent  fcene,  a  fingle  minute  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  pafs ;  and  yet  the  Painter  tells  his  companion : — *Th/aid 
he  wirve  his  fteward  a  mighty  /nm, — Where  was  it  faid  ?  Why  in 
Athens,  whence,  it  mull  therefore  fecm,  they  are  but  newly  come. 
Here  then  (honld  be  fixed  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  Aft,  in 
order  to  allow  time  for  Flaviui  lo  return  to  the  city,  and  for  rumour 
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Poet*  Whaf  s  to  be  thouglit  of  him?    Docs  the 
rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  is  fo  full  of  gold? 


fo  public  Kb  ail  vent  are  with  Timon.  But  how  arc  we  in  this  cafe 
to  accouni  for  Aj^emanius'a  announcing  the  approach  of  ihc  Poet 
and  Painter  in  the  laft  fcene  of  the  precediisg  aft,  and  before  the 
thieves  appear  ?  It  is  poiEhle,  that  when  this  play  was  abridged  for 
Tcptcfcntndon,  all  between  this  palTagc,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Poet  and  Painter,  may  have  been  omitted  by  the  players,  and  thefc 
words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Apemantus  to  introduce  them ;  and 
that  when  it  wa&  published  at  large,  the  interpolation  was  unno* 
ticed.  Or,  if  we  allow  the  Poet  and  the  Painter  to  fee  Apemanius, 
it  may  be  conjedurcd  that  they  did  not  think  his  prefence  nccciTarir 
ftt  their  interview  with  Timon,  and  had  therefore  returned  bade 
into  the  city,    Ritsowp 

I  am  afraid,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  the  commentators  on 
Dur  author  have  employed  their  abilities  to  remove,  arifc  from  the 
negligence  of  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  who  appears  to  have  been  lefs 
attentive  to  the  connexion  of  his  fcenes,  than  a  lefs  hafty  writer  may- 
be fuppofed  to  have  been*  On  the  prefent  occaiion  I  have  changed 
the  beginning  of  the  ad,  as  1  conceive  fome  impropriety  is  ob- 
viated oy  the  altera tl on i  It  is  but  juftice  to  obfervc,  that  the  ikmc 
regulation  has  already  been  adopted  by  Mr,  Ca pell.     Reeb, 

I  perceive  no  difBeulty^  It  is  eafy  to  firppofe  that  the  Poet  and 
Painter,  after  having  been  feen  at  a  diftancc  by  Apemantus,  have 
wandered  about  the  woods  feparately  in  fcarch  of  71mon*s  habita- 
tion. The  Painter  might  have  heard  of  Timon*s  having  given 
gold  to  Alcibiades,  Sec,  before  the  Poet  joined  him ;  for  it  docf 
not  appear  that  they  fet  out  from  Athens  together ;  and  his  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  Thtf^vcs  and  the  Stfu^ard  might  have  been 
gain'd  in  his  rambler  :  Or,  having  fearched  forTimon's  habitatioa 
in  vain,  they  might,  after  having  been  defcried  by  Ape  man  to  5^ 
have  returned  again  to  Athens,  and  the  Painter  alone  have  heard 
the  particulars  of  Timon's  bounty, — Bui  Shalcfpearc  was  not  very 
attentive  to  thefe  minute  particulars ;  and  if  h  and  the  nuditmrg 
knew  of  the  fcveral  perfons  who  had  prtakcn  of  1  imon  s  wealth, 
he  would  not  fcrupte  to  impart  this  knowledge  to  pcrfom  who  per* 
haps  had  not  yet  an  opporttinity  of  acquiring  it.  See  VoL  X* 
f»  364,  n.  6* 

The  news  of  the  Steward's  having  been  enriched  by  Timon, 
though  that  event  happened  only  in  the  end  of  the  preceding  fccnc, 
has,  we  here  find,  reached  the  Painter;  and  therefore  here  un- 
donbtcdly  the  fifth  K€i  ought  to  begin,  that  a  proper  interval  jnay 
be  fupf  ofed  to  have  elaplcd  between  this  and  the  M. 
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^AiN*  Certain:  Alcibiadcs  reports  it;  Phrynia 

[and  Tymandra  had  gold  of  him:  helikewife  en- 

rich'd  poor  ftraggling  foldiers  with  great  quantity: 

•Tis  faid,  he  gave  unto  his  ftcward  a  mighty  fum. 

Poet-  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a 

try  for  his  friends. 

Paw,  Nothing  clfe:  you  fhall  fee  him  a  palm 
in  Athens  again,  and  flourifli '  with  the  higheft. 
Therefore,  'tis  not  amifs,  we  tender  our  loves  to 
him  J  in  this  fuppofed  diftrefs  of  his :  it  will  fhow 
honellly  in  us;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  pur- 
pofes  with  what  they  travel  for,  if  it  be  a  juft  and 
true  report  that  goes  of  his  having. 

Poet*  What  have  you  now  to  prefent  unto  him? 

Pvf/AT.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  vifitation; 
only  I  will  promife  him  an  excellent  piece* 

Poet,  I  muft  ferve  him  fo  too;  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that's  coming  toward  him* 

Pain,  Good  as  the  bcft,  Promifing  is  the  very 
air  o'  the  time:  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expedtation: 
performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  adt;  and,  but 
in  the  plainer  and  fimpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed 
of  faying  is  quite  out  of  ufe.*  To  promife  is  mofl 
courtly  and  fafhionable:  performance  is  a  kind  of 


»  ^^^flpalrn — ^id  fiourifh  l^c,]  This  allufion  is  fcriplural, 
and  occurs  in  P/iiim  xcii,  J  J :  **  The  righteoas  fhall  JiQurt^  like  a 
faim-lTCc/*     SteevenSp 

I  ihf  dti'd  of  faying  //  ^uiie  Qut  fl/  uft.\     The  doing  of  ikat 

*whkb  ttv  ha^i^  faid  ^wt  'WQtild  di^  the  accmnplijhmtnt  and perfirmAftct 
of  mr  pr^miff,  /f,  exctpf  nmnftg  the  iiywerclajit  &f  mankind,  quitf  mi 
ef  nfi,     Sq»  in  Kitig  Lear : 

**  In  my  true  heart 

*'  I  find  (be  names  my  very  d^fd^f  iom^*^ 
Agaitl^  more  appofitcly,  in  Hamlet : 

-'  As  he,  in  his  peculiar  afl  and  fierce, 

"  Msiy  givthhfajfjfgdeedM" 
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will,  or  teftament,  which  argues  a  great  iicknels  in 
his  judgement  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman!  Thou  canft  not  paint 
a  man  fo  bad  as  is  thyfelf. 

PoEr.  I  am  thinking,  what  I  fliall  fay  I  have 
provided  for  him:  It  muft  be  a  perfonating  of  him- 
felf:'  afatire  againft  the  foftnefs  of  profperity  / 
with  a  difcovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries,  that  follow 
youth  and  opulency. 

Tim.  Muft  thou  needs  ftand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work  ?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in 
other  men  ?  Do  fo,  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let's  feek  him: 
Then  do  we  fin  againft  our  own  eftate. 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late* 

Pain.  True; 
When  the  day  ferves,*  before  black-corner'd  night,' 
Find  what  thou  want'ft  by  free  and  ofFer'd  light. 
Come 


Mr.  Pope  rejc6led  the  words— c/'/TyiVir^,  and  the  four  following 
editors  adopted  his  licentious  regulation.    Malon s. 

I  claim  the  merit  of  having  redored  the  old  reading.  Steiyins, 

*  //  muft  be  a  perfonating  of  him/elf:']  Perfonati»z»  for  rcprc- 
ienting  fimply.  For  the  funjeft  of  this  projeded  fatirc  was 
T imon* s  cafe,  not  his/^;yo^r.     Warburton. 

^  When. the  day  fer*ves^  &c.]  Theobald  with  fome  probability 
affigns  thcfe  two  lines  to  the  Poet.     Malon e. 

^  before  black-corner'd  night ^     An  anonymous  correfpon- 

dent  fent  me  this  obfervation  :  "  As  the  (hadow  of  the  earth's  body, 
which  is  round,  muft  be  neceflarily  conical  oyer  the  hemifphere 
which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun,  Ihould  we  not  read  black-coned?  Sec 
ParadifeLoft,  Book  IV." 

To  this  obfervation  I  might  add  a  fcntencc  from  Philemon 
Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Hiftory,  B.  II :  *'  Neither 
is  the  night  any  thing  elfe  but  the  ihade  of  the  earth.  Now  the 
figure  oi  this  (hadow  refemblcth  a  pyramis  pointed  forward,  or  4 
top  turned  upfide  down." 
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7/iif .  I'll  meet  you  at  the  turn.     What  a  god's 
gold. 
That  he  is  woi:lhipp'd  in  a  bafer  temple. 
Than  where  fwine  feed ! 
•Tis  thou  that  rigg'ft  the  bark,  and  plough'ft  the 

foam ; 
Settleft  admired  reverence  in  a  flave: 
To  thee  be  worihip!  and  thy  faints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
•Fit  I  do  meet  them  J  [Advancing. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon! 

PjiN.  Our  late  noble  maften 

y/Af.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  fee  two  honefl  men? 

PoEr.  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tailed. 
Hearing  you  were  rctir'd,  your  friends  fall'n  off, 
Whofe  thanklefs  natures — O  abhorred  fpirits ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough — 
What  I  to  you ! 

Whofe  liar-like  noblenefs  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being!  Pm  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monftrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  fize  of  words. 

7iM.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  fee't  the  better: 
You,  that  are  honeft,  by  being  what  you  arc. 
Make  them  bed  feen,  and  known. 

PjiN.  He,  and  myfelf. 


I  believe,  neverthclefs,  that  Shakfpeare,  hy  this  expreffion» 
meant  only.  Night  which  is  as  obfcure  as  a  dark  comer.  In 
Meafure  for  MeaJ'ure,  Lucio  calls  the  Duke,  **  a  duke  of  dark 
amers."  Mr.  M.  Mafonpropofes  to  read,  "black-ffvw/rV night;" 
another  corrcfpondent,  ••  h\Bck»coverd  mghu"    Stebvbns. 

^  'f//  I  do  meet  tbem.'^  For  the  fake  of  harmony  in  this  hemiilicb, 
I  have  fupplied  the  auxiliary  verb.     Steevens, 
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Have  travclPd  in  the  great  fhower  of  your  gifts. 
And  fwcctJy  felt  it. 

Tim.  Ay,  you  are  honed  men. 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our 
fervice. 

Tim.  Mod  honeft  men !    Why,  how  ftiaU  I  re- 
quite you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  atnd  drink  cold  water?  no. 

Born.  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you 
fervice. 

Tim.  You  are  honeft  men:  You  have  heard  that 
I  have  gold; 
I  am  fure,  you  have:  fpeak  truth:  you  are  honeft 
men. 

Pjin.  So  it  is  faid,  my  noble  lord:  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

Tim.  Good  honeft  men: — Thou  draw'ft  a  coun« 
terfeit*^ 
Beft  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  beft; 
Thou  counterfeifft  moft  lively. 

Pain.  So,  fo,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Even  fo,  fir,  as  I  fay : — And,  for  thy  ficftion, 

[To  the  Poet. 
Why,  thy  verfe  fwells  with  ftuff  fo  fine  and  fmooth. 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honeft-natur*d  friends, 
I  muft  needs  fay,  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  'tis  not  monftrous  in  you  5  neither  wilh  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 


^  a  counterfeit — ]     It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a 

portrait  was  fo  called  in  our  author's  time : 

"  What  find  I  here  ? 

'*  Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  /"    Merchant  of  Venice. 

Stebysmi* 
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BorH.  Befeech  your  honour. 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  ilU 

Born.  Moft  thankfully,  my  lord. 
Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  ? 

Boru.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trufts  a 
knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 
Both.  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  fee  him  dif- 
femble. 
Know  his  grofs  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bofom :  yet  remain  aflur'd. 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain.^ 

Pain.  I  know  none  fuch,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  I.* 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  I'll  give  you 
gold. 
Rid  me  thefe  villains  from  your  companies: 
Hang  them,  or  ftab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught,* 


''  ■■        a  made-up  'villain,']    HThat  is>  a  villain  that  adopts  qui* 
lities  and  charadkrs  not  properly  belonging  to  him;  a  hypocrite. 

Johnson* 
A  made-up  villain,  may  mean  a  complete ,  zfiiijhed  villain. 

M.  Mason. 

'  Nor  /•]     As  it  may  be  fuppofed  (perhaps  I  am  repeating  a 
remark  already  made  on  a  fimilar  occafion)  that  our  aatfaor  defigned 
his  Poet's  addrefs  to  be  not  lefs  refpedfal  than  that  of  his  Painter, 
he  might  originally  have  finiihed  this  defedtive  verfe,  by  writing : 
Nor  It  my  lord.    Stbbvens. 

• in  a  draught,]     That  is,  in  xhtjaier.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Holinjbedt  Vol.  II.  p.  735:  «« he  was  then  fitting 

on  9i  draught.'*    Stbbvbns. 
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Confound  them  by  fome  courfe^  and  come  to  me, 
ril  give  you  gold  enough. 
Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  them. 

Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  this,  but  two  in 
company :  * — 


9  „.^^^bui.i<o)o  im  company  :'\  This  is  an  imperfedt  fentence, 
and  is  to  be  fapplied  thus.  But  two  m  comfak^  fpoils  all. 

Wahburtok. 

This  pafla^  is  obfcuie*  I  think  the  ineanilig  is  this:  hut  mv9 
im  compOfiy^  uiac  is»  fiand  apart,  let  only  tnvo  he  together ;  for  even 
wben  each  ftands  (ingle  there  are  two,  he  himfelf  and  a  villain. 

'  ^    *  Johnson. 

Thb  paflage  may  receive  fome  illuftration  from  another  in 
ne  Tnm  Gentlemen  of  Ferona:  *<  Mv  mafter  is  a  kind  of  knave; 
bat  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave  J*  The  fenfe  is,  each 
man  is  a  double  'villain,  i.  e.  a  villain  with  more  than  a  finjde  (hare 
of  guilt.  See  Dr.  Fanner's  note  on  die  third  AA  of  The  Ttuo 
Gentlemen  of  Veronal  &c.  Again,  in  Promos  and  Caffandra,  157^* 
**  Go,  and  a  knave  nvitb  tbee»**  Again,  in  The  Stotye  of  King 
Darius,  1 56f>  an  interlude : 

*«  ■  if  you  needs  will  go  away, 

•*  Take  tvoo  knaves  widi  you  b^  my  fitye.'* 

There  is  a  thought  not  unlike  this  in  The  Scornful  Lady  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher: — **  Take  to  your  chamber  when  you 
jdeafe,  there  goes  a  black  one  with  you,  lady."    Stibvbns. 

There  are  not  two  words  more  frequently  miflaken  for  each  other, 
in  the  printing  of  thefe  plays,  than  but  and  not.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  n)ifls3Le  obtains  in  this  paflage,  and  that  we  (hould  read  it 
dius: 


•  not  tvt)o  in  company  : 


Each  man  apart, .     M.  Mason. 

You  that  ivay,  and  you  this,  but  tvjo  in  company  .•— 

Each  man  apart,  all  Jingle,  and  alone, 

Yft  an  arch'Villain  keeps  him  company.']  The  firft  of  thefe  lines 
has  been  rendered  obfcure  by  falfe  pointing ;  that  is,  by  connedling 
the  words,  "  but  two  in  company,"  with  the  fubfequent  line,  in- 
ftead  of  conneding  them  with  the  preceding  hemiftick.  The 
fecond  and  third  line  are  put  in  appofition  with  the  firft  line,  and 
are  merely  an  illuftration  of  the  aftertion  contained  in  it.  Do  you 
(fays  Timon)  go  that  way,  and  you  this,  and  yet  ftill  each  of  you 
will  have  t^wo  in  your  company :  each  of  you,  though  fingle  and 
alone,  will  be  accompanied  by  an  arch-villain.    Each  man,  being 
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Each  man  apart^  all  fingle  and  alone^ 
Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company. 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  Ihall  not  be, 

[To  the  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  would'ft  not  refide 

[To  the  Poet. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence !   pack !  there's  gold,  ye  came  for  gold,  ye 

flaves : 
You  have  done  work  for  me,  there's  payment :  ■ 

Hence! 
You  are  an  alchymift,  make  gold  of  that : — 
Out,  rafcal  dogs ! 

[Exit,  beating  and  driving  them  out. 


himfelf  a  villain*  will  uh  a  viUaftt  along  nuitb  him,  tod  fo  each  of 
yDtt  will  have  two  in  company.  It  is  a  mere  quibble  founded  on  the 
Word  comfany.  See  the  former  fpeech>  in  which  Timon  exhorts 
tach  of  them  to  *'  hang  or  ftab  the  'villain  in  his  company ,"  i.  c 
himfelf.  The  paflage  quoted  by  Mr.  SteevenA  from  Promot  ami 
Caffandra,  puts  the  meaning  beyond  a  doubt.    Malone. 

'  Ton  have  done  tvork  &c.}  For  the  infertion  of  the  word  done, 
which*  it  is  manifeft*  was  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  com- 
pofitor*  I  am  anfwerable^  Timon  in  this  line  addrefles  the  Painter, 
irhom  he  before  called  **  excellent  avorimdn  %'*  in  the  next  the  Poet. 

Malonx. 
I  had  rather  read : 

You've  nuorlC^for  me,  there  is  your  payment :  Hence/ 

STBIVBlli. 


Vol.  Xr.  T  t 
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SCENE      IL 

tbf  fame. 

Enter  Flavius,  and  two  Senators. 

FiAr.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  fpcak  with 
Timon ; 
For  he  is  fet  fo  only  to  himfelf^ 
That  nothin^^  but  hloifelf^  which  looks  like  man^ 
Is  friendly  with  him, 

1.  Sbn^  Bring  us  to  his  cave: 
It  is  our  part,  and  promife  to  the  Athenians^ 
To  fpeak  with  Timon. 

2.  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  flill  the  fame:  *Twas  time,  and  griefs^ 
That  fram'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer  hand. 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him:  Bring  us  to  him. 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

pLjy.  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here!  Lord  Timon!  Timon! 
Look  out,  and  fpeak  to  friends :   The  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  moft  reverend  fenate,  greet  thee : 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Enter  Timom. 

Tim.  Thou  fun,  that  comforf  ft,  burn !  *— Speak, 
and  be  hang'd : 

'  rhouftat^  that  comfirt'ft.  bumf]     «'  Thine  cjrci^"  faji  Kiag 
Lear  to  Regan,  "  do  comfort,  and  not  bum." 
A  fimilar  widi  occun  in  Antony  and  CleopaSrm  : 

•«  Bum  the  great  fphero  choa  moT'ft  ia  I"    Stib  vi  us* 
I 
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For  each  true  word,  a  blifter!  and  each  falfe 
Be  as  a  caut'rizing^  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Confuming  it  with  fpeakingi 

1.  Sen.  Worthy  Timon, — 
Tim.  Of  none  but  fuch  as  you,  and  you  of  Timon. 

2.  Sen.  The  fenators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 

Tim.  I  thank  them;  and  would  fend  them  back 
the  plague. 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1.  Sen.  O,  forget 
What  we  are  forry  for  ourfelves  in  thee. 
The  fenators,  with  one  confent  of  love,* 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;  who  have  thought 
On  fpecial  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 

For  thy  beft  ufc  and  wearing. 

2.  Sen.  They  confefs. 
Toward  thee,  forgetfulnefs  too  general,  grofs : 
Which  now  the  publick  body,* — which  doth  feldom 

4 a  caat'rizing — ]     The  old  copy  reads — cmnberizingi 

the  poet  might  have  written,  cancnlng.    otbbvbns. 

To  cauterize  was  a  word  of  our  author's  time ;  being  found  ia 
Bnllokar's  Englj/b  Expofitor^  oAavo,  16169  where  it  is  explained, 
**  To  burn  to  a  fore."  It  is  the  word  of  the  old  copy»  with  th& 
u  changed  to  an  »»  which  has  happened  in  almoft  every  one  of 
thefe  plays.    M  a  l  o  n  b. 

i  tw'tib  one  confent  of  Uve,]     With  one  united  voice  of 

aflSsftion.    So»  in  Stemhold's  tranflation  of  the  looth  P/aim: 
**  With  one  con/fat  let  all  the  earth." 

All  our  old  writers  ipell  the  word  improperly,  confent,  without 
regard  to  its  etymology,  concentns.  See  vol.  IX.  p.  211,  n.2; 
and  p.  319,  n.  7.    Ma  lone. 

This  fenfe  of  the  word  confent,  or  conctnt,  was  orieinally  pointed 
out  and  afcertained  in  a  note  on  the  firft  fcene  of  ue  firft  part  ci 
King  Henry  FL     See  Vol.  IX.  p.  506,  n.  j.     Stbbybns. 

^  Which  now  the  publick  bodj,"]  Thus  the  old  copy,  uneramma- 
tically  certainly ;  but  our  author  frequently  thus  begins  a  tentence, 
and  concludes  it  without  attending  to  what  has  gone  b^MC : 

Tt  2 
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Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itfelf 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  fcnfc  withal 

Of  its  own  fall,'  reftnuning  aid  to  Timon ;  • 

And  fend  forth  us,  to  make  their  forrowed  render,^ 

Together  with  a  recompenfc  more  fruitful 

Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram ;  * 

Ibr  which  perhaps  the  carekflbefi  and  aidonr  of  cdloquial-  hngoa^ 
may  be  an  apology.  See  Vol.  III.  p.  la,  n*  2*  So  afterwards  u 
the  third  fcene  of  this  ad : 

«*  Whom,  thouQ;h  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 
**  Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 
*'  And  made  us  fpeak  like  nriends." 
See  alfo  the  Poet's  laft  fpeech  in  p.  637. — Sir  T.  Hamner  and  tbe 
fubfequent  editors  read  here  mdre  corredly — And  how  the  publick 
body,  &c.  but  by  what  overfight  could  Which  be  printed  inflead 
of  Jndf    Ma  LONE. 

The  miftake  might  have  been  that  of  the  tranlcxiber,  not  the 
printer.    Stebybns. 

1  Of  its  owtt  fall,]  The  Athenians  had  fatje^  that  is,  felt  the 
danger  ixf  their  tnvufatt,  by  the  arms  of  Alcibiades.    Johnsok. 

I  once  fttffx^kd  that  our  author  wrote — Of  iu  own  fail,  L  e. 
failure.    So,  in  Coriohmus  : 

**  That  if  yoM  fail  in  our  requeft,  the  blame 
*'  May  hang  upon  your  hardnefs." 
But  a  fubfequent  paffage  fullv  fupports  the  reading  of  the  text : 

**  In,  and  prepare: 

*«  Ours  is  t\it  fail,  I  fear^  our  foes  the  fnare." 
Again,  in  fc.  iv : 

'«  Before  proud  Athens  he's  fct  down  by  this, 

•*  Whofc/z/Zthc  mark  of  his  ambition  is."    Malone. 

* reftraining  aid  to  Timon  ;J    I  think  it  (hould  be  refraining 

aid,  that  is,  with-holding  aid  that  mould  have  been  given  to  Timon. 

Johnson. 

Where  is  the  difference  ?  To  refiraiu,  and  to  refrain,  both  mean 
to  with-hold.     M.  Mason. 

^ yorrow^i/ render,]    Thus  the  old  copy.    Rmdir  is  fwr- 

fifflon.     So,  in  Cjmbeline,  Aft  IV.  fc.  iv  : 

** may  drive  us  to  a  render 

"  Where  we  have  liv'd." 
The  modem  editors  read — tender.    Stb e v  1  n s. 
.*  *  Than  their  offence  can  nveigb  tbnvn  hy  the  dram\]     This,  which 
was  in  the  former  editions^  can  fcarcely  be  rights  and  yet  I  know 
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Ay,  even  fuch  heaps  and  fums  of  love  and  wealth. 
As  (hall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs. 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love. 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim.  You  witch  mc  in  it; 

Surprize  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  I'll  be  weep  thefe  comforts,  worthy  fenators. 

I.  Sen.  Therefore,  fo  pleafe  thee  to  return  with 
us. 
And  of  our  Athens  (thine,  and  ours)  to  take 
The  captainfhip,  thou  fhalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
AUow'd  with  abfolute  power,^  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority : — fo  foon  we  fhall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild ; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  favage,  doth  root  up  ^ 
His  country's  peace. 


not  whether  my  reading  will  be  thought  to  redify  it.  I  take  the 
meaning  to  be.  We  willgive  thee  a  recompenfe  that  our  offences 
cannot  outweigh,  heaps  of  nvealtb  down  bj  the  dram,  or  delivered 
according  to  the  exa^eft  meafure.  A  little  diforder  may  perhaps 
have  happened  in  tranfcribing,  which  n)ay  be  reformed  by  reading: 

Ajt  eny'njuch  heaps. 

And  fums  of  love  and  ^wealth,  down  by  the  dram^ 

As flmtl  to  thee .     Johnson. 

The  fpeaker  means,  a  recompence  that  (hall  more  than  eounter* 
poife  thf  ir  oflfences,  though  weighed  with  the  mod  fcnipulous  exad-* 
nefs.    M,  Mason. 

A  recompence  fo  large,  that  the  offence  they  have  committed, 
though  every  dram  of  that  offence  (hould  be  put  into  the  fcale, 
cannot  oounterpoife  it.  The  recompence  will  outweigh  the  offence, 
which,  inftead  of  nveifbing  down  the  fcale  in  which  it  is  placed, 
will  kick  the  beam.     Ma  lone. 

*  Allow'd  with  abfolute  power, ^  Allowed  is  licenfed,  prrvileged, 
uncontrolled.  So  of  ^  buffoon,  in  Love's  Labour's  Loft,  it  is  uiid, 
that  he  is  allowed,  that  is,  at  liberty  to  (ay  what  he  will,  a  privi« 
leged  fcoffer.    Johnson. 

^  — r-//i#  a  hoar  toq  favagc,  doth  rooi  9p«— ]     This  image 
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2-  Sen*  And  fhakcs  his  threatening  fword 

Againft  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1*  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon> — 

Tim.  Well,  fir,   I  will;    therefore  I  wiU^  fir; 

Thus^ — 
If  Alcibiadcs  kill  my  countrymen, 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That — Timon  cares  not.  But  if  he  fack  fair  Athens^ 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards. 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  ftain 
Of  contumelious,  beaftly,  mad-brain'd  warj 
Then^  let  him  know, — and,  tell  him,  Timon  fpeaks 

it. 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choofe  but  rell  him,  that — ^I  care  not, 
And  let  him  tak*t  at  worfl:;  for  their  knives  care 

not. 
While  you  have  throats  to  anfwcr:  for  myfcif. 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  the  unruly  camp,* 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend 'ft  throat  in  Athens.     So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  profperous  gods,* 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 


might  have  been  caught  from  P/alm  Ixtx*  1 3  ;  *'  The  wU  kmr 
out  of  the  wood  doth  rm  it  ufi  "Sit*    Ste  evens. 

*  Tlfn's  not  it  whittle  /w  ih^  wftruij  camf^'\  A  nvhitl^  b  dill  ta 
the  midland  counties  the  common  name  for  a  pocket  clafp  knife. 
fuch  as  children  ufc,     Chaucer  fpcaka  of  a  *'  Sheffidd  ihwimiL'* 

Steevens* 

A of  ile  profperous  g^ds^}     I  believe  pn/ftrma  is  ufed  here 

with  our  poct*s  ufual  laxity,  in  an  adive,  initcad  of  a  poffivc,  fcofc; 
ihf  godi  'wha  are  tht  autkort  §f  iht  pn/pfntj  %f  mmkini.     So,  in 

**  To  my  unfolding  lend  ^pmfpemus  ear/' 
1  iokve  you,  fays  Timon,  to  the  protcltton  of  the  eods,  the  great 
diflributors  of  profpcrityj  that  they  may /o  keep  and  guard  yoii»  as 
failors  do  thieves;  u  c,  for  final  punifhmcnt.     Ma  lone. 

I  do  not  fee  why  the  epithet— /f£/j>f raw/,  may  not  be  employed 
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FiAy.  Stay  not,  all's  in  vain. 

Tim.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph, 
It  will  be  feen  to-morrow ;  My  long  fickncfs ' 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.    Go,  live  ftill ; 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his. 
And  lafl  fo  long  enough ! 

I.  Sen.  We  fpeak  in  vain. 

7/A/.  But  yet  I  love  my  country;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 
As  common  bruit  *  doth  put  it. 

I.  Sen.  That's  well  fpoke. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen, — 

1.  Sen.  Thefe  words  become  your  lips  as  they 

pafs  through  them. 

2.  Sen.    And  enter  in  our   cars,   like  great 

triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them; 

And  tell  them,  that,  to  eafe  them  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hoftilc  ftrokes,  their  aches,  loiTes, 
Their  pangs  of  love,^  with  other  incident  throes 


here  with  its  common  fignification,  and  mcan-«-the  gods  who  are 
pro/perous  im  all  their  nndtrtakings.  Our  author,  elfcwhcre,  has 
bleffedffAs,  clear  gods.  Sec;  nay,  Euripides,  in  a  choms  to  his 
Medea,  has  not  Icrupled  to  ftyle  thefe  men  of  Athens — eEON 
r«M^$  MAKAPaN.     Stebvens. 

'  ■        Afy  longficknefs — ]    The  difeafe  of  life  begins  to  promift 
me  a  period.    Joh  nson. 

•  "       bruit — ]  i.  c.  report,  mmour.    So,  in  Kiuz  Henry  VI. 
P.  Ill:  . 

"  The  brmit  whereof  will  bring  you  many  friends.'' 

Stervkks. 
^  Their  pangs  oflrve,  &c.]   Compsure  this  part  of  Timon's  fpeecfai 
with  part  of  the  celebrated  foliloquy  in  HamUt.    Stbbtens. 
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That  nature's  fragile  veffel  doth  fuflain 

In  life's  uncertain  voyage^  I  will  fome  kindnefs  do 

them :  * 
PU  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

2.  Sen.  I  like  this  well^  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree/  which  grows  here  in  my  clofe^ 
That  mine  own  ufe  invites  me  to  cut  down> 
And  fhortly  muft  I  fell  it;  Tell  my  friends^ 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  fequence  of  degree/ 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whofo  pleafe 
To  flop  afflidiqn,  let  him  t^ke  his  h^fle. 
Come  hither,  ere  taiy  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  himfelf : — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Fla^^.  Trouble  him  no  further^  thus  you  ftill 
fhall  find  him. 


*  Ituiil/omc  hndae/s^^']  L  c.  I  wM  do  thcm  fomc  kind* 

Bcfs ;  for  iuch,  elliptically  confidered,  will  be  the  fenie  of  diefe 
words,  independent  of  the  fapplemental-^^  tbem,  which  only  ferret 
to  derange  the  metre«  and  is«  I  thinks  a  certain  interpolation. 

Steevbns. 

'  /  have  a  tne.  Sec.']  Perhaps  Shakipeare  was  indebted  to 
Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,  for  this  thought.  He  might 
however  have  k>and  it  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure^  Tom.  I. 
Nov,  28,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  places.     Steevbns, 

Our  author  was  indebted  for  this  thought  to  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Antony :  "It  is  reported  of  him  alfo,  that  this  Timon  on  a  time, 
(the  people  being  aflembled  in  the  market-place,  about  difpatch  of 
fome  affaires,)  got  up  into  the  pulpit  for  orations,  where  the  orators 
commonly  ufe  to  fpeake  unto  the  people ;  and  (ilence  being  made, 
cverie  man  liftenin^  to  hear  what  he  would  fay,  becanie  it  was  a 
wonder  to  fee  him  in  ^at  place,  at  length  he  began  to  fpeak  in  this 
manner  :  '  My  lordes  of  Athens,  I  have  a  little  yard  in  my  houfe 
where  there  groweth  a  figge  tree,  on  the  which  many  citizens  have 
hanged  themfelves ;  and  becaufe  I  meane  to  make  fome  building 
upon  the  place,  I  thought  good  to  let  you  all  underftand  it,  that 
before  the  ^gg^  tree  be  cut  downe,  if  any  of  you  be  defperate,  you 
may  there  in  time  go  hang  yourfelves."    Malone. 

^  —  in  the  fequence  of  degree,]  Methodically,  from  higheft  to 
loweft.    Johnson, 
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Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again:  but  fay  to  Athens^ 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlafting  manfion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  fait  flood ; 
Which  once  a  day  ^  with  his  embofled  froth  ^ 
The  turbulent  furge  (hall  cover ;  thither  come^ 
And  let  my  grave-ftone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  four  words  go  by,  and  language  end  2 
What  is  amifs,  plague  ^nd  infedion  mend ! 
Graves  only  be  men's  works;  and  death,  their  gain! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams !  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[£*•//  Timon. 

1.  Sen.  His  difcontents  ai:e  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature. 

2.  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead:  let  us  return. 
And  drain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear  peril.^ 

2.  Sbn»  It  requires  fwift  foot.   [Exeunt. 


*  Which  Mce  a  daj^  Old  copy-^/F^.  For  the  correction 
[tubom]  I  am  anfwerable.  fTbom  refers  to  Timoi^  All  the  modem 
editors  (following  the  fccond  folio)  read — f^hich  once,  &c. 

Malokb. 
Which,  in  the  fecond  fo)io  (and  I  have  followed  it)  is  an  appa- 
rent corre^ion  o^-^Wbe.  Surely,  it  is  the  ewrlafting  manfion,  or  the 
beach  on  which  it  (lands,  that  our  author  meant  to  cover  with  the 
foam,  and  not  the  corpfe  of  Timon,  Tlius  we  often  fay  that  the 
grave  in  a  churchyard,  and  not  the  body  within  it,  is  trodden  down 
by  cattle,  or  overgrown  with  weeds.    Steevens. 

*  — ^  emboffcd /h?/i&  —  ]  When  a  deer  was  run  hard  and 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  he  was  faid  to  be  emhofi*d.  See  Vol.  VL 
p.  391,  n.  2.  The  thought  is  from  Painter's  Palace  of  Piea/urt^ 
Tom.  I.  Nov.  28.    Steevens. 

Emhojptd  froth,  is  fwollen  froth;  from  hojfe^  Fr.  a  tumour. 
The  term  emhoffed,  when  applied  to  deer,  is  nrom  embofar.  Span, 
to  call  out  of^the  mouth.    Ma  lone. 

7  In  our  dear  fieri/,]  So  the  folios,  and  rightly.  The  Oxford 
editor  alters  dear  to  dread,  not  knowing  that  dear,  in  the  language 
of  that  time,  ficni£ed  dread^  and  is  fo  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  num^ 
))erlefs  places.     WARBURxoNt 
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SCENE     III. 

The  fFalls  of  Athens. 
£»/rr  two  Senators^  and  a  Mefiengcr. 

1.  Sbn.  Thou  haft  painfully  difcover'd;  are  his 

files 
As  full  as  thy  report? 

Mrs.  '  I  have  fpoke  the  leaft: 

Beiides,  his  expedition  promifes 
Prcfent  approach. 

2.  Sbn.  We  ftand  much  hazard^  if  they  bring 

not  Timon. 

Mess.    I   met  a  courier/  one  mine    ancient 
friend;  9 — 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd. 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 

Dear,  in  Shakfpeare's  language,  is  Jire,  dreadful.  So,  in  Hamlet : 
"  Would  I  had  mG|  my  deareft  foe  in  heaven."  Ma  lone. 
Dear  majr,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  fignify  immediate y  oi  imminent. 
It  is  an  enforcing  epithet  with  not  always  a  diftindl  meaning*  To 
enumerate  each  of  the  feemingiy  various  fenfes  in  which  it  ma^  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  ufed  by  our  author*  would  at  once  fatigue 
the  reader  and  rojrfelf. 

In  the  following  fituations,  however,  it  cannot  fignify  Athttdht 
or  dreadful: 

**  Confort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition." 

Troilus  and  Creffida. 
**  —  Some  dear  caufe 

**  Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  a  while."    King  Liarm 

Steevens, 

•  a  courier,]     The  players  read— a  currierm    Stebvbks. 

^ one  mine  ancient  friend \\    Mn  Upton  would  read^— mt^ 

nine  ancient  friend.    Stebvbns, 
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And  made  us  fpeak  like  friends :  * — this  man  was 

riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave. 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowfhip  i*  the  caufe  againft  your  city. 
In  part  for  his  fake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators /row  Timon. 

I.  Sejj.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

3.*y£^r.No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  exped.— 
The  enemies*  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  fcouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  duft:  In,  and  prepare ; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear^  our  foes  the  fnare.  [Exeunt L 


SCENE      IV. 

ne  IVoods.     Timon's  Cave^  and  a  tomb-Jlone  feem. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  feeking  Timon. 

Sol.  By  all  defcription  this  ihould  be  the  place. 
Who's  here?  fpeak,  ho! — No  anfwer? — What  is 
this? 

*  Whom,  though  in  general  part  ow  njoere  opfw^d, 
Tet  our  old  live  made  a  particular  force. 

And  made  os  fpeak  like  friends .-]  Oar  author,  hurried  away  by 
ftrong  conceptions,  and  little  attentive  to  minute  accuracy,  takes 
ereat  liberties  in  the  conftru^on  of  fentences.  Here  he  meant » 
Whom,  though  we  were  on  oppofite  fides  in  the  publick  caife,  yet 
the  force  of  our  old  afiedion  wrought  fo  much  upon,  as  to  make 
him  fpeak  to  me  zs  z  friend*  See  Vol.  XII.  p.  178,  n.  6.  Ma  lone. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  and  many  other  parages  of  our 
author  to  which  iimilar  remarks  are  annexed,  have  been  irretrievably 
corrupted  by  tranfcribers  or  printers,  and  could  not  have  proceeded, 
in  their  prefent  ilate,  from  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare ;  for  what  we 
cannot  underftand  in  the  clofet,  muft  have  been  wholly  ufdefs  on 
the  ftage. — The  auk  ward  repetition  of  the  verb — made,  vciy  ftrongiy 
countenances  my  prefent  obfervadon.    Stbbvbn s. 
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Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  out-ftretch'd  his  fpaa: 
Some  beaft  rear'd  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man.' 

'  Some  Beafitaifi  this;  there  Joes  mt  live  a  mtv.]  [Old  copjr-^ 
fM^this.]  Some  beaft  r^it^ what?  The  foldter  had  yet  only  feen 
die  rude  pile  of  earth  heap*d op  for  lunoo's  grave«  and  not  the 
i^^r^iPK  upon  it.    We  (hould  read : 

Some  beaji  rear*d  this ; 

The  foldier  fec{ung»  by  order^  for  Timon,  fees  Ihch  an  irregular 
mole,  as  he  concludes  muft  have  been  the  workmanfliip  of  fome 
ha/k  inhaWting  the  woods ;  add  fnch  a  cavity  as  muft  either  have 
lieen  fo  over-arched,  or  happened  by  the  cafual  £dling  in  of  the 
gronnd.    Waebvrton. 

:  V  The  foldier  (fays  Theobald)  had  jet  oAly  feen  die  rude  pile 
of  eardi  heap'd  up  for  TImon's  ^fave,  and  not  die  smjcriptitm  upon 
it»"  In  fnpport  of  his  emendation,  which  was  fuggeftcd  to  nun 
\f9  Dr,  W^rburton^  he  qiiotes  thefe  Knes  from  Fletcher's  Cufid^t 
Re^oeuge: 

"  Here  is  no  food,  nor  beds ;  nor  an^  homje 

**  Built  by  abetter  arehited  than  heafis"    Malonb. 

Notwithftanding  this  remark,  I  believe  the  old  reading  to  be  the 
rigllt.  The  foldier  had  otsfy  foeu  the  rmde  hemp  of  earth.  He  had 
e?ldendy  feen  fomething  diat  told  him  Timom  nvas  dead;  and  what 
ooold  tdl  that  bat  his  tomb  ?  The  tomb  he  fees,  and  die  infcrip- 
tion  upon  it,  which  not  being  able  to  read,  and  finding  none  to 
lead  it  for  him,  he  exclaims  pecvilhly,  fome  beajl  read  ibis,  for  it 
muft  be  read,  and  in  this  place  it  cannot  be  read  by  man. 

There  is  fomething  elaborately  unfkilful  in  the  contrivance  of 
fending  a  foldier,  who  cannot  read,  to  take  the  epitaph  in  wax, 
only  that  it  may  clofc  the  play  by  beln^  read  with  more  foleipnity 
in  the  laft  fcene«    Johnsok. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  foldier,  when  he  firft  fees  the  heap  of  earth, 
does  not  know  it  to  be  a  tomh.  He  concludes  Timon  muft  be 
dead,  becaufe  he  receives  no  anfwer.  It  is  likewife  evident,  that 
when  he  utters  the  wordsy^nr^  hea^,  &c.  he  has  not  feen  the  infcnp- 
tion.  And  Dr.  Warburton's  emendation  is  therefore,  not  only  juft 
and  happy,  but  abfolutely  neceffary.  What  can  this  heap  of  earth 
bef  fays  the  foldier;  Timon  is  ceriainlj  dead:  fome  beaft  muft  harve 
credled  this,  for  here  does  not  live  a  man  to  do  it.  Tes,  he  is  dtad^fure 
tmugh,  and  this  muft  be  his  grave.    What  is  this  writing  upon  it  ? 

RiTSON. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  emendation  made  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald is  right,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  text : — 
Some  beaft  rear'd  this.  Our  poet  certainly  would  not  make  the 
foldier  call  on  a  beaft  to  read  the  iafcrtption,  before  ht  had  ioformod 
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Dead^  fure;  and  this  his  grave. — 

What* s  on  this  tomb  I  cannot  read ;  the  charafter 

rU  take  with  wax : 

Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  (kill ; 

An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 

Before  proud  Athens  he's  fet  down  by  this, 

Whofe  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.        [Exit. 


SCENE      V. 

Before  the  Walls  §/"  Athens. 

Trumpets  found.    Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Forces^ , 

Alcib.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lafcivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  \^A  parley  founded. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  Walls. 
Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fiU'd  the  time 

the  audience  that  he  could  not  read  it  hiinfelf ;  which  he  does  aftet" 
nuards* 

Befides;  from  the  time  he  afks^  '' What  is  diis  ?"  [L  e.  whatii 
this  cave,  tomb,  &c.  not  what  is  this  infcription  f  ]  to  the  words« 
"  What's  on  this  tomb," — the  obfervation  evidently  relates  to 
Timon  himfelf,  and  his  erave ;  whereas,  by  the  erroneous  reading 
of  the  old  copy,  *'  Some  Deaft  read  this," — the  foldier  is  fiHl  made 
to  call  on  a  bead  to  read  the  infcription,  without  alTienine  any  rea- 
fon  for  fo  extraordinary  a  requiiiuon; — then  to  talk  of  Timon's 
death  and  of  his  grave ;  and  at  laft,  to  inform  the  audience  that  he 
cannot  read  the  infcription.  Let  me  add,  that  a  beaft  being  as 
pnable  to  read  as  the  foldier,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  call  on  one  for 
^  ^fiance;  whilft  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  den  or  cave,  or  any  rude 
heap  of  earth  refembling  a  tomb,  be  found  where  there  does  not  live 
a  man^  it  is  manifeft  that  it  muft  have  been  formed  by  a  beaft* 
A  paflage  in  King  Lear  alfo  adds  fupjport  to  the  emendation : 

««  ■  this  hard  houfey 

*^  More  hard  than  are  the  Hones  whereof  'tis  raud.** 

Maloni. 
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With  all  licentious  meafure,  making  your  wills 
The  fcope  of  juftics ;  till  now,  myfelf,  and  fuch 
As  flept  within  the  ftiadow  of  your  power. 
Have   wandered    with   our   traversed  arms,*   and 

breathed 
Our  fufFerance  vainly:  Now  the  time  is  flufh/ 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  ftrong. 
Cries,  of  itfelf.  No  more  :^  now  breathlefs  wrong 
Shall  fit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  eafe; 
And  purfy  infolence  fhall  break  his  wind. 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

I-  Sen.  Noble,  and  young. 

When  thy  firft  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit. 
Ere  thou  hadft  power^  or  we  had  caufe  of  fear. 
We  fent  to  thee ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm. 
To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity,*^ 

The  foregoing  obfcrvationi  arc  acute  in  the  extiemc,  and  I  have 
not  fcrupled  to  adopt  the  reading  they  recomniend.     Sxttvijfs* 

J  travcrsM  tfrw,]     Arms  sicrofs*    Johnson. 

The  fame  image  occurs  in  91^/  T^m^ft  : 

"  His  (j^CT/ in  this  fad  iwf/*     Steevens, 

^  lie  time  jj  flufhi]     A  bird  is  frtj^  when  his  feathers  axe 

grown,  and  he  can  leave  the  neft,     FlxtJ^  is  mature*    Johksok. 

*  Whffi  enuthiftg  marrotv,  hi  the  Ifeartrjlre/tgt 

Critic  of  kftif.  No  more :]  The  marrow  was  fuppofed  to  be 
ihe  original  of  ftrength-  The  image  is  from  a  camel  kneeling  to 
fake  up  bis  load,  who  rifes  immediately  when  he  finds  he  has  as 
much  laid  on  as  he  can  bear,     Warburtok. 

Pliny  fays»  that  the  camel  will  not  carry  more  than  his  aceul^ 
tomed  and  ufual  load.     Holland's  tranHiition^  B«  VI II*  c*  xviiL 

RlED, 

The  image  may  as  juftly  be  faid  to  be  taken  from  a  porter  ori 
coal-heaver,  who  when  there  is  as  much  laid  upon  his  {houldcrs 
ai  he  can  bear,  will  certainly  cry^  n&  msre^     Maloni, 

1  with  the  reader  may  not  find  himfelf  afR:dcJ  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  our  commentaries,  and  often  concur  in  a  fimilar  excla- 
mation.     Stc  EVENS. 

*  .Movi  their  ^anfitj^^    Thtir  refers  to  ragtu    Ware  uftTOitr 
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7.  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 

Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  lov^ 
By  humble  meflkge^  and  by  promis*d  means  ;^ 
We  were  not  all  unkind»  nor  all  dcferve 
The  common  ftroke  of  war. 

1.  Sek.  Thefe  walls  of  oon 
Were  not  ere(9rd  by  their  hands^  from  whom 
You  have  received  your  griefs :  •  nor  are  they  fiicl^ 
That  thefe  great  towers^  trophies^  and  fchools  ihould 

fall 
For  private  faulu  in  them.^ 

2.  Sen.  Nor  are  they  livings 
Who  were  the  motives  that  you  firft  went  out;  • 


TbHr  refers  to  rriefs,   '«  To  give  thy  nges  balm/'  muft  be  c__ 
fidercd  as  paienuetical.     Tlw  modem  edicocs  have  (bUUtBled 
ingratitudei  for  ingraihudi.     M A L o  n  £• 
'  ^0  did  nve  nuoo 
Tramfirmed  Timm  to  wr  ciiy*s  kme^ 

Bj  hmmile  nuffagt^  mid  iypnmisd  means;]  Pfmms*d  «Mtr 
muft  import  the  recruiting  of  hi3  fonk  fertones ;  bat  diis  it  aocalL 
The  fenate  had  wooed  hmi  with  humble  meflage»  and  (womife  of 

Fmeral  reparation.    This  fcems  included  in  the  flight  change  which 
hare  made : 

'  and  hy  fromud  mends,    Thiobald. 
Dr.  Warbnrton  agrees  with  Mr.  Theobald^  but  the  old  icaduif 
may  well  iland.    Johnson. 

By  promised  means,  is  by  promifing  him  a  competent  fobfiicDCdu 
So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  II :  **  Your  mtam  are  very  flcnder,  and 
your  waftc  is  great."    Malonb. 

•  Ym  have  receiv*dywr  gnefs  \\  The  old  copy  has— ^ri^;  bot 
as  the  fenator  in  his  preening  mech  ufes  the  plural,  g^  was 
probably  here  an  error  of  the  pxeu.  The  conedhon  was  made  bjr 
Mr.  Theobald.    Malonb. 

9  For  prinjate  faulu  in  them.]  That  is,  in  the  perfons  fiom  whotti 
3rou  have  received  your  griefs.    Malonb. 

'  "  ■  'the  motives  thai  yon  J!^  ^went  ont;]  i.  e.  thofe  who  made 
the  motion  for  your  exile,  llus  word  is  as  perverfely  employed  in 
froiitu  and  Creffida  : 

**  her  wanton  fpirits  look  out 

**  At  every  joint  and  mrtive  of  het  body,"    Stb  btbits. 
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Shame,  thatthey  wanted  Cunning,  in  excefs 

Hath  broke , their  heiirts/    March^  noble  lordj 

Into  oar  city  with  thy  bahhers  fpread : 

By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death, 

(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food, 

\Wiich  nature  loaths,)  take  thou  the  deftin'd  tenths 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  fffotted  die. 

Let  die  the  fpotted*  . 

I.  Sen.  All  have  not  offended  $ 

For  thofe  that  were,  it  is  not  fquare,^  to  take. 
On  thofe  that  are,  revenges  :*  crimes,  like  lands^ 
Are  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage  J 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,'  and  thofe  kin. 
Which,  in  the  blufter  of  thy  wrath,  muft  fall 
With  thofe  that  have  offended :  like  a  (hepherd^ 


4  Shame,  that  they  tvanted  cuhmng,  in  excefs 
Hath  hrohe  their  hearts.]      Shsune  in  excefs  {!•  e.  Extremity  o( 
Ihame)  diat  they  wanted  cunning  (i.  e.  that  thqr  were  not  wife  enoagh 
not  to  banifh  you)  hath  broke  their  hearts.    Th b o b  a l  d. 

I  have  no  wi(h  to  difturb  the  manes  of  Theobald,  yet  think  fome 
emendation  may  be  offered  that  will  make  the  conftrudUon  left 
harfh,  and  the  fentence  more  ferious.     I  read : 

Shame  that  they  nvanted.  Coming  in  excefs ^ 
Hath  broke  their  hearts. 
Shame  nvhich  they  had  fo  long  nxjanted^  at  laft  coming  in  ///  Utmoft 

CXCe&.      JOHMSOK. 

I  think  that  Theobald  has,  on  this  occafion,  the  advantage  of 
Johnfon.  W^hen  the  old  reading  is  clear  and  intelligible,  we  (hould 
not  have  recourfe  to  corredion, — Cunning  was  not,  in  Shakfpeare's 
time,  confined  to  a  bad  fenfe,  but  was  ufcd  to  exprefs  knowledge 
or  underftanding.     M.  Mason* 

^  not  fquare^l    Not  regular,  not  equitable.    Johnson* 

*  — —  rr^^/r^// ;]  Old  copy — rrvenge.  Corrected  by  Mr, 
Steevens.     See  the  preceding  fpcech.     Ma  lone. 

'^  thy  Athenian  cradle,]     Thus  O'vid,  Met.  VIII.  99 : 

•^  — ;s*Jovis  incunabula  Crete."    Stkevbns. 
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Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infeded  forth. 
But  kill  not  all  together.' 

2.  Sen.  What  thou  wilt. 

Thou  rather  (halt  enforce  it  with  thy  fmilc. 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  fword. 

1.  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 
Againft  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  fhall  ope; 
So  thou  wilt  fend  thy  gentle  heart  before. 

To  fay,  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2.  Sen.  ^  Throw  thy  glove. 
Or  any  token  of  thin6  honour  elfe. 

That  thou  wilt  ufe  the  wars  as  thy  redrefs. 
And  not  as  our  confufion,  all  thy  powers 
.Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  feal'd  thy  full  defire. 

Alcib.  Then  there's  my  glove 5 

Defcend,  and  open  your  Uncharged  ports :  ^ 
Thofe  enemies  of  Tinion's,  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourfelves  fhall  fet  out  for  reproof. 
Fall,  and  no  more:  and, — to  atone  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning,* — not  a  man  . 
Shall  pafs  his  quarter,'  Or  offend  the  ftream 

*  But  kill  not  all  together.]     The  old  copy  ttaii&-'-^ogetkr. 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  fuggefted  the  correfUon  I  have  made,    Strbvbns* 

9 uncharged /or// :]  HThat  is,  JVtffjvan/^ri/ gates.    JohMsoh* 

Uncharged  meiJi%  unattacked,  not  ttugtiarded.     M.Mason. 
Mr.  M.  Mafon  is  right.    So,  in  Shakfpeare's  70th  Sonnet : 
'<  Thou  haft  pafs'd  by  the  ambalh  of  yoang  days, 
''  Either  not  aflail'd,  or  vidor,  being  charged**    Ma  l  o  n  i^ 

*  — to  zXont  your  fears 

With  my  more  noble  meaning ^^  i.  e,  to  reconcile  them  to  it.     So^ 
in  Cymbeline  :  **  I  was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you." 

STBBVBNt« 

^  — —  not  a  man 
Shall fqfs  bis  quarter,"]     Not  a  foldier  (hall  quit  his  ftation,  or 
be  let  looie  upon  you ;  and,  if  any  commits  violence,  he  fhall  aa» 
fwer  it  regularly  to  the  law.    Johnson* 

yoL.  XL  U  u 
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Of  regular  juftice  in  your  city's  bound^j 
But  fhall  be  remedied/  to  your  publick  laws 
At  heavieft  anfwer. 

Born.  'Tis  moft  nobly  fpoken. 

Alcib.  Defcend,  and  keep  your  words/ 

^be  Senators  de/cend^  and  open  the  gates. 
Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sol.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead; 
Entomb^i  upon  the  very  hem  o*the  fea : 
And,  on  his  graVe-ftone,  this  infculpture;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whofe  foft  impreflion 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance/ 

Alcib.  [Reads.]  Here  lies  a  wretched  cor/e,  of 
wretched  foul  bereft: 
Seek  not  my  name:    A  plague  conjume  you,  wicked 
caitiffs  left  r 

4  ButAall  be  remedied^  The  conftra6Hon  is.  Bat  he  (hall 
be  remedied ;  bnt  Shakfpeare  means,  that  his  offence  fliall  be  reme- 
died, the  word  ofl^ce  being  included  in  offend  in  a  former  line. 
The  editor  of  the  (econd  fbuo,  for  /9,  in  the  laft  line  but  one  of 
this  fpeech,  fubilituted  by^  which  all  the  fubfequent  editors  adopted. 

Malone. 

Iprofefs  my  inability  to  extraft  anr  determinate  fcnfc  from 
thefe  words  as  they  ftand,  and  rather  iuppofe  the  reading  in  the 
iecond  folio  to  be  the  true  one.  To  be  remedied  bj^  aHbrds  a 
glimpfe  of  meaning :  to  be  remedied  to,  is  **  the  blanket  of  the 
dark,"    St  e  evens. 

i  Dcfcend,  and  keep  jour  ivords.]  Old  copy — Defend.  Cor- 
le^d  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio.    Malone. 

* for  my  poor  ignorance. '\    Poor  is  here  ufcd  as  a  diiTyllable, 

as  door  is  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.     Malone. 

'  caitiffs  left!^     This  epitaph  b  found  in  fir  T.  North's 

tranflation  of  Plutarch,  with  the  difference  of  one  word  only,  viz. 
mtretches  i nftcad  of  caitiffs,     Steevens. 

This  epitaph  is  formed  out  of  two  diftind^  epitaphs  which  Shak- 
fpeare found  in  Plutarch.  The  firft  couplet  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to 
have  been  compofed  by  Timon  himfelf  as  his  epitaph ;  the  fecond 
to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  CaUimachos. 
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Here  lie  I^imon;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  4id  bale: 
P^Js  h*  ^^^  ^^^J^  il>yfill%  f^^t  pajs,  and  ft  ay  not  here 

thy  gait. 
Thefe  well  cxprcfs  in  thee  thy  latter  fpirits :  _ 
Though  thou  abhorr*dft  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn'dfl:  our  brain's  flow,*  and  thofe  our  droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vaft  Neptune  weep  iox  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.^    Dead 

Perhaps  the  flight  variation  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens,  aro& 
from  our  author's  having  another  epitaph  before  him«  which  is 
found  in  Kendal's  Flowers  of  Epigrammes^  1 577,  and  in  Painter's 
Palace  of  Pleafure,  Vol.  I.  Nov,  28  : 

TiMON    HIS   Epitaph B. 

'*  My  wretched  caitiffe  daies  expired  now  and  paft, 
**  My  carrcn  corps  enterred  here,  is  grafpt  in  ground, 
«*  In  wcltring  waves  of  fwelling  fcas  by  fourges  caftc; 
**  My  name  if  thou  defire,  the  gods  thee  doe  confound  I" 

Malonb. 

' Mrr  brain's  ./Km;,]     Sir  T.  Hanmer  and  Dr.  Warburton 

read, — brine's  flow.  Our  brain* s  flvw  is  our  tears ;  but  we  may 
read,  our  brine's  fi»w%  our  fait  tears*  Either  will  (erve.     Johnson. 

Our  brain's  flvw  is  right.     So,  in  Sir  Giles  Goofecap,  1 606 : 
**  I  (hcd  not  the  tears  of  my  brain,'* 
Again,  in  The  Miracles  of  Mofes,  by  Drayton : 

**  But  he  from  rocks  that  fountains  can  command, 

•«  Cannot  yet  flay  thz  fountains  of  his  brain."    Steevbns. 

9 on  faults  forgiven  J]  Alcibiades's  whole  fpeech  is  in  breaks, 

betwixt  his  refledions  on  Timon's  death,  and  his  addrefles  to  the 
Athenian  fenators :  and  as  foon  as  he  has  commented  on  the  place 
of  Timon's  grave,  he  bids  the  fenate  fet  forward ;  tells  'em,  he  has 
forgiven  their  faults;  and  promifes  to  ufe  them  with  mercy. 

Theobald, 
I  fu(ped  that  we  ought  to  read : 

One  fault* s  forgiven.-^Dead 

Is  noble  7'imon ;  &c. 
One  fault  (viz.  the  ingratitude  of  the*  Athenians  to  Timon)  is  for- 
given, i.  e.  exempted  from  punifhment  by  the  death  of  the  injured 
perfon.     Tyrwhitt. 

The  old  reading  and  pun^ation  i^>pear  to  me  fufficlently  intel- 
ligible.   Mr.  llieobald  alks,  **  why  fliould  Neptune  weep  over 
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Is  noble  Timon  j  of  whofe  memory 
Hereafter  more, — ^Bring  me  into  your  city. 
And  I  will  ufe  the  olive  with  my  fword: 
Make  war  breed  peace;  make  peace  Hint  wari* 

make  each 
Prefcribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech,* — 
Let  our  drums  ftrike*  [ExeuniA 

*riiilOfi'$  faalls»  or  Indeed  what  fault  had  tie  committed  ?*'  The  faultt 
that  Timon  committed »  wcrcj  i.  thai  bowndlefs  prodi^lkj  i^hich 
his  Steward  fo  forcibly  dcfcribc&and  laments;  and  2*  his  becoming 
a  Mijanthr&ptf  and  abjuriag  the  focieijr  of  all  men  for  the  crimes  of 
a  few. — Theobald  fuppo&  that  Alcibiades  bids  the  fen  ate  fet  for- 
ward, aifuting  them  at  the  fame  lime  that  he  forgives  the  wrongs 
they  have  dbne  him*  On : — Fauht  firgi^ffH,  But  how  unlikely  is  it( 
that  he  Should  defert  the  fubje^  immediatefy  before  him,  and  enter 
upon  another  qoite  different  fubjtfl*  in  thefc  three  words ;  and  then 
Tetum  to  Timon  again  i  to  fay  nothing  of  the  ftrangencfs  of  the 
phrafc— ;^/jrj/flr^»f#,  for  *•  faults  art  forgiven/'     Maloke. 

i ftint  'waril  L  e,  Jlop  it.     So,  in  Spcnfcr's  Faerj  ^ttn: 

**  — ^--  'gan  the  cnnning  thief 

*'  Ferfuadc  us  die,  to ftint  all  further  ilrife,"     StEevtKi. 

*  ,^^—U(€b,'\  u  e,  phyiddan«     So,  in  Spenfcr*s  Faify^mitn: 
*'  Her  words  prevajl'd,  and  then  the  learned  /e^c^ 

•*  His  cunning  hand  'gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay ^" 

STEtYsnt* 

4  The  play  of  Timn  U  a  domeftick  tragedy,  and  therefore 
ftrongly  f^tens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there 
is  not  much  art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  charade rs 
various  and  exatl.  Tlie  cataftrophe  affords  a  very  powerful  warn- 
ing againft  that  oilenratious  liberalit}',  which  fcaiters  bounty,  but 
con  fen  no  benefits,  and  buys  fiattcry,  but  not  friend  fhip* 

In  tbis  tragedy,  are  many  pafTages  perplexed*  obfcure,  and 
probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  cndcdvourca  to  rcflify,  or  explain 
with  due  dili^nce ;  but  having  only^  one  copy,  cannot  promifc 
inyfeff  that  my  endeavours  iballoe  much  applauded,    Johnson* 

Tliis  play  was  altered  by  Sbadwcll,  and  brought  upon  the  ftag< 
in  t6-i$*  In  the  mi^  title-page  he  calls  it  Timom  it/  Athtwi^  er 
ibe  Mm-laUft  m  it  is  aiitd  mi  tht  Duie'i  Titaift,  made  mrs  a  Piaj. 

ST££V£|fS. 
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